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leaux’ Appointment. 248. 
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445. 

Bedingtield, Waller K. ; The late 
Robert Johnson Goodacre. 488. 

Belfast Hospital. See Royal Yiotoria 
Hospital. 
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Bibby, George H, : Plenum Ventila- 
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Birch, George Henry : obituary notice, 
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Question, 241. 
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Education. 14: Appointment as 
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! , Basil ChainpiiLy a, 
300 ; E. S. Prior, 302 ; W. J. Locke, 
io . ; The Author, 303 ; A. W S. 
CrOb-. 303; H. G. Ibbei-on, 304; 
Aston Webb, ib. 

Cod'} . Hoiiie and Colonial Stores v. : 
Houae oi Lords Decibion, 306, 374 ; 
Councirb Letter of Congratulation 
to Mr. ColK Lind the Reply, 450. 

Coloiued Glaa-. See Gi.Aba. 

Competitiunb : Frasei burgh iufectioUb 

_DiSeabeb Ho-pital, 81 ; Ainendinent 
of the Institute Suggestions for the 
Conduct of, 243, 252. 

Concrete (Arnioured) Teat, 48, HI. 


Congresb oi Architects, International : 
Particulars of Arrangementb ior the 
Madrid Congress 1004 248; Report 
of Secretary R.I.B.A., 343; The 
Secretary R.I.B.A. and the Spaniah 
Aichitects, 445. 

Decision to hold the next 

Congreas in London in 1906,375; 
Appointment of the Perniaiient 
Committee, 483; Roval Patronage. 
483. 528. 

Cong less ot Hygiene at Bruasels, 
445. 

Control of Public Improvements. 8. 12 

Coibett, Allred E. : Mudlilx DoMLaxic 
AgcmiELiniE, 117. 

Corheld. W. H. : obituary notice. 24. 

Cnuxi iL, The : Deed oi Awuird oi 
Piize.a am] Studeiitahipa, 158, Ac- 
tion re L.C.C, By-la w’- relating to 
the Deposit ot ITaiis of Drainage 
Work. 200: Axnual Rlpoki, 353; 
Outside Nominations to. 374 : 
Annual Election-, votes polled, 
4 43; Coire-pondence wuth the Oiiice 
oi Works t e Appointment ot an 
Architect tor British Mu-eum Ex- 
ten-ion, 527. 

Country Houaea (ieview’), 27. 

Cio-a. A. W. S. : Liverpool Cathedral 
Cuuipetition. 75. 70 , Suggeatioiia 
/ c Conduct ot Competitions, 24-5 : 
College Planning, 303. 

Ciete, Early Civilisation in, 510; Ex- 
ploration iu. 511. 

Craee, J. D. : PLAarLu Decoeatiox, 
253. 270. 460. 

Crompton. W. E. V.: AichitecUiral 
Glos-ary (review) 370. 

Cubitt A' Co.'s Speciheation ot Port- 
land Cement, 50 ; Te-t of an Ar- 
moured Concrete Column, 114. 

D 

D’Avila. L. C. Peiulo : obituary notice. 
450. 

Decoration, Plaster. See pLAaiLU 
Decokatiox. 

Dllthi : The Tkeaseilv Cxinos 
Axn ruE Mux L HEX la oi loxiAX Art 
A i d. T. Homolle' — The Xieasury 
restored {j,o>iiisi'^LLt) \ The late 
Ml. i‘eiiioae, 20; The French Ex- 
cavatioiia at Delphi, 30; M. Tour- 
lEuie'- Drawings, ib. ; Extent. Coq. 
Ae . ot the* Excavations, ib. ; i‘lan. 
31 ; Tour OI Ruius viild De-cnptiun 
ot Monuments unearthed, 32 ; Re- 
storation ^Yhere po-sible, ih. ; Re- 
mains Oi Treasury oi Cnido-. 33 ; 
Its Restoration described, ih . ; Lavish 
Sculpture Decoration, 35 ; Pedi- 
ment, Fiieze, and Caryatide-. ib. ; 
Subjects of Bas'ieliefs: Style and 
Technique, 36 ; The Axipellation 
“Tiea-uiw of Ciiidos'' jLi-tilicd, ib. ; 
The Monument ••Ionian” pure and 
simple, 37 ; Characttristics of Ionian 
Art, ib. ; Comparison with othei 
typical and contemporary Ionian 
Monuments, 38 ; Treasuries of 
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Phociab and Clazomenes. ifc. ; A 
Capital of Egyptian Type. 39 ; The 
Treasury of Cnidos a Model for 
j neighbouring Peoples, 40 ; Historic 
; Significance of the Monuments, ih , ; 

; Western Greek Civilisation derived 
i from Asiatic Greece, ih. 

Discussion : Dr. Murray, 41 ; 

' G. A. Macmillan, ; Dr. Evans, 
ih.; J, L. Myi-es. 4*2; Sir L Alma- 
Tadema. 42 ; John Slater. 42. 

Devon and Exeter Society. See 
* AnniED Societies. 
i Dibdin, W. J. : Treatment of Sewage 
i by Bacteria, 249. 

Dickie, Archibald C. : Phylakopi ^re- 
view), 529. 

Domes and Framed Spires. See 
: Stresses. 

j Domestic Architecture. Moi-ei;n 
1 :Alfred E. Corbett].~The Crafts - 
' man's View ot Architecture, 117 ; 

I Cavity and other AValls, 118; Wall- 
I coverings, ih. ; Rooting Materials. 

! 119; Concrete Floors. 120; Stair- 

1 cases, 121 ; Chimneys, ih. ; Electric 
I Lighting, ih.; Aspect, 122: Pro- 
I spect, ib. ; Plan, 124 ; Elevation and 
Materials, 125. 

Drainage Work. L.C.C. By-laws re- 
specting Deposit of Plans, 209. 

Drawings i-ubmitted tor Prizes and 
Studentship-, Critici-m ot 'James 
S. Gibson], 169. 

Dressier, Conrad : The Wells Statut-. 
341. 

Dunn, W. : Test of ax Armoureo 
Coxcrete Column, 48, 114 ; Notes 
ox THE Stresses ix Framed Spires 
AND Domes, 401. 


E 

Earth Structure, Evolution of. 3t8. 

Ebbetts, D. J. : Biological Dispo-ui of 
Sewage, 208. 

Edfou, Epures Egyptiennes a, 503. 

' Edinburgh, Architectural Education 
j at. 507. 

Education and Examination. Archi- 
tectural : Some Reflection- ox, 

! suggested rv the Perusal oi the 
Reports of the Moseley Educa- 
tion Commission [W. Howard Seth- 
Smith], 371. 

Education, Architectural, 3 ; Com- 
mittee appointed, 6 ; Mr. Reginald 
Blomfiekl‘> Views, 14: References 
to, in the Annual Report, 356 ; at 
Leeds. 506 ; at Edinburgh. 507 ; 
A.A. Evening Continuation School. 
528 ; at Glasgow, 537. 

— — Board of : Constitution of, 395 ; 
Members of Board appointed, 455, 
482. 

Education and Registration of Archi- 
tects: Professor Beresford Pite on. 
at Carditt, 447. 

; Egyptian Architecture, 161 ; Deux 
I Epures Egyptiennes conservees a 
! Edfou FA. Choisyl, 503. 


Electricity Generating Stations. See 
Central Stations. 

Emerson. Sir Wm. : Indian Queen 
Victoria Menioiial, 444. 

Engineering Woik at Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Belta-t. 102. 

FnitLI-h Architecture or the Fif- 
teenth Century [W. H. Wood]. — 
Perpendicular Work. Rea^^ons for 
Study ot. 4S9 ; Moulding-, Capital-, 
Bases, Piers, 490 : Arche-. Door- 
ways. 491 ; Windows. 492 ; Panel- 
ling. Vaulting. 414: Wood Roofs, 
Roof Pitch. 495 : Buttresses. Church 
Planning. 496 : Cleie stone-. Towers. 
497; Spires, Woodwork, 498; Imi- 
tations. 500. 

'New Work on. 511. 

English Church, Screens and Screen- 
work in. See Scp.EEN-^. 

Elections, Annual: New Nomination^. 
374 ; Eesults and Votes polled. 443 ; 
Scrutineers, ih. 

Essay Prize, 169. 

Evans. Dr. Arthur J. : The Excava- 
tions at Delphi, 41 ; Explorations 
at Kno-sos, 114; Early Cretan 
Civilisation, 510. 

Examination-. Tin: (Ar( hitfcturl) : 
Preliminary, Interinediate, Final, 
and Special : Nov. 1903 and June 
1904 ; Ke-ults and Li-t- oi Passed 
Candidates. 69. 71. 72. 477. 4su. 
4^1 ; Analy-is ot Failines in the 
Final. 73. 482. 

Intermediate Examination and 

Victoria University. Manche-ter, 73). 

(Sta'iutory) : Results. 23. 

Experiments on Armoured Concrete 
Column, 48. 114. 


F 

Fellovs Qnc-tion, The. 1 ; Di‘^cus-ion 
at tile In-titutr, 210; Re-olution- 
adopted rc Alterations of By-Liws. 
252, 464. 

Fellow;3hip, Special Pllection- to. 318, 
374. 

Fifteenth- Century English Archi- 
tecture. Sec Engli-h 

Pdnances, 365. 

Flower, Artliur S. : Stvati'nrd-upon- 
Avon (ie\iew). (IS ; Slirop-liirc 
Churches (review), 16(2. 

Fowler, Charle- : olntuaiy notu c. ]]5 

Fowlei, Dr, Gilbert : Biological Dn- 
posal of Sow’age, 201. 205, 206, 

Framed Spire'i and Dome-. See 
Stres'-es. 

Frainpton, A. : Liverpool Ca tiled ral 
Competition, hO. 

France, System of Control in, over 
Ikiblie Improvement-, 9 : The 
French School at Athens and the 
Excavations at Delphi. 29 : M. 
Ilumolle's Appointment, 171; M. 
li'nnolie'- Succes-or, 2bs, 

Fra-)ei burgh Competition. 81. 

PTeeman, Richard Knill : obituary 
notice, 484, 


G 

GARDMR.ARTHUR.rurLienScidptlUe- 

Lontticporaiy with the Well- 
Statue-. 33(( I 

Gardner. J. Staik.e : Li ad Aiwhi- 
TlJ TURE. 141. 1.57- 

(jreymulki. Baion von: Miflul- 
angeio as Architect. 48-5. 

Gibson. J.ane- : Review fVr Work^ 
r^URMITlJ DIOR pRI/L- AND StUDLNT- 

SHiis 1904. lo9. 

Gibson, John. The Late : Bust of. 
presented to the In-titute. 319 : 
Piccadilly Bianch ot the National 
Provincial Bank ot England. 342 
Gilbert. W. : Evolution of the Manu- 
facturer in Art. 249 
Glasgow Architectural As-ociation : 
Professor Beresford I’ite on the 
Registration ot Architect- 221. 

Gla-,-, Colourfd (Royai Acxdfmy 
Lecture- 1903) ]Protes-oi Aitchi- 
son. E.A.]. — OiiLun of Gla--. 53: 
U-e ot. by the Ancients. 51 : Pimy'- 
References to. 15: Martial's Flpi- 
gram, J>. : Ancient MS. Diiection- 
tur making. 56 ; Oriental Window- 
in Pierced Plaster. 57 . Grisailles. 
ih.; Splendour of 12tl! and ]3th 
century Windows. 58 : liecline and 
Cau-es theieof. 59; Glo.-es of the 
Ait levived at Floicnct -b : Some 
niHable 14th-centuiy Windows. 60: 
Winduw- at Venicr and Anger-. 6)0 ; 
Application and Treatment. 61 ; 
Modern Imitations of Old Glas-, 62 : 
Effect- ot Age and De< ay. 6,2 ; 
P'uture Prospect- of the Material. ' 
63 ; Some Good Modern Example- ' 
iiy Sir E. Burne Jones, ih. , Stained 
Glas^ in Piet Lives. 64 ; The Poet- j 
and Stained Gla=;-, ib.; Nathaniel | 
Hawtliorne'^ Trunsi.n uuitwv., 65, ' 

Glover, Wm.* Pre.-entation of Bu-t ; 

of the late John Gibson, 319, 1 

Gold-niiths’ Itow, Sec Li vi) Arlhi- j 

'J 1 CTURE j 

Gondacre. John : obituai \ notice, 145. I 
Guodacre. Robert Jidiimoii; obituary i 
notice, 48s. ; 

Gotoli, J. Alfr**d : Tlie Home- of Queen ! 
Fdizabeth, 179. 

Graham. Alex.: The late H. W. j 
Brewer, 21; Di. Cerbekl. ib.'. 
Me-sr-. Tasker and Birch, 397. 

Gray -on, Ha-twell : Smok\ CiiimneY'-, 
271. 

Greece and Rome. Architecture of 
(review), 2L 

Greek, Cia>sic, Art. Sec Di litii. 
Green, Aithur; oiJtuary notice. 484. 
Green, T. Frank ; Architectural Asso- 
ciation I-lvening Continuation 
Sfdiool, 528. 

Griffiths, Ha 1 old • Bioloeioal Dispo-al 
ot Sew<e_('. 293 ; pjeiiiun Ventila- 
tion, 436. 

Gwyther. William Wallow : Decease 
announced 
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H 

Hall, El\mn T. ; Liverpool Cathedral 
Competition, 77, 80 ; L.C.C. By-laws 
1 elating to the Deposit of ITan^ with 
respect to Drainage Work. *200. 

Hamilton. R. M. : The City or PriiTii, 
Wj-nti:kx Ar'>rRALiA. 15. 

Hare, Henry T. : Remarks on the 
President’s Address, 12; Liverpool 
Cathedral Competition, 75, 70 ; 
Architects’ Registration, 129. 

He<ithcote. Charles : The Registration 
Question, 395. 

He«tting and Ventilation of Hospitals. 

Plenum. 

Heaton, Clement: Statues of Wells 
Front, 480. 

Hebb, John : Vandalism at Norwich, 
23 ; St. Andrea, Genoa, 487. 

Henman. W., and Henry Lea : Royal 
Vicior.iA Hospital, Belfast: Iis 
Initiation, Design, and Equipment, 
89, 112, 113, 427. 403, 508. 

Holborn-Strand Improvement : Build- 
ing Sites, 40. 

Holder. Sir John : Royal Victoiia 
Hospital, Belfast, 110. 

Holiday tA) in Poetuo^l ]W. Crum 
Watson', 4ti5. 

Homolle, J. T, : Le Telsok I'E CNir»L 
et LI s Monuments de r ’Aet Ionien 
A Det phes, 29, 43 : Honours at Cam- 
biidge, 81 ; Appointment as Director 
of National Mu'^eums. Fiance, 174. 

JTomc and Colonial Stor<''^ v. ColC : 
House of I.ords Deci'-ion, 308, 374: 
Congratulations to Mr. Colls, 459. 

Hoiievman. -1. : Diiinei to, at Glasgow, 
322. 

Hooper, Fiancis : Evolution (review), 
348. 

Hope, W, H. St. John : The Wells 
Statues, 339. 

Hospital Dc'^ign. E(piipment, and 
Ventilation. Rovm ATitortv 

Hospiru , Be I i \si. 

House of Commons Committee on 
Ventilation. 319. 

Hudson, E. W. : Lea<l Aicliitf etuie, 
150 ; The Fellowship Question, 241 : 
Plenum Ventilation, 438. 

Hutchinson, C. E.: Liverpool Cailu'- 
dial Competition, 77, 81 ; Sugges- 
tions re Conduct of Competition^, 
215. 

I 

Ip.p.eeson, H. G. : College Planning, 
391. 

Indian Queen ATeloiia Memorial : De- 
scription, 444. 

Intermediate Examination: Exemp- 
tion of Students of A'lctoiia F'niver- 
sity, Manchc.ster, 73. 

Intel national Congress of Architects 
at Mad lid. Slv CttNoiiEss. 

Ionian Ait. S* c Delphi. 

Ireland, Royal Institute ot. NVr Allied 
SocihriEs. 


J 

John, W. Goscomee * President’s Ad- 
dress to Students. 173. 

Johnson, C. J. . The Ruins of Miila, 
Mi^xko, 513. 

Jones, W. Campbell : The Ancient 
City Halls (review 103. 

K 

Kent, Frank Manoah : obituary 
notice, 484, 507. 

King, The : Patronage ot the Seventh 
International Congress of Archi- 
tects, London. 483. 

King, E. Vincent : Biological Disposal 
ot Sewage, 204. 

Kitson. S. ; Registration of Architects, 
251. 

Knossos : Dr. Evans’s Explorations, 

111 . 

Knowles. Sir James. 115. 

L 

Lanchester, H. j. * Liverpool Cathe- 
dral Competition. 78, 80. 

Lanchester, H. V. : Suggestions re 
Conduct ot Competitions, 245. 

Langston, H. Hardwicke : Liverpool 
Cathedral Competition, 81 ; The 
Fellowship Question, 242 ; Registra- 
tion, 246. 

Lead Architecture M. Starkie Gard- 
ner]. — Antitjuity of the Lead Indus- 
try in Britain. 141 ; Specially valu- 
able properties of the Metal, 142 ; 
Its Decoratne Use m Architecture, 
143 ; Fourteenth -Century Work at 
Eheims, ih. : Examx>les of use in 
Mcdi.cval Times in England. 144 ; 
Windows, Fanlights, and Balusters. 
lb. ; Ancient Methods of Use, ih . ; 
Early Use in the Plumbei's Craft. 
ib.\ Among the Romans and Anglo- 
Saxons. 145; Fountains and Deco- 
latod Tanks, 146) : Decorative St.i- 
tuary in Stuart and Early Georgian 
times, ; Traditions ut Architec- 
ture in Metal nai rated by the Classic 
l\->ets and Historuuw. 147 ; Exten- 
^ive Fse of laud on Gothic Build- 
ing'-, 118; I’alace ot Sheen and 
Richmond Palace, 149 ; Hampton 
Couit, ih.\ Nonsiuli a veritable 
Palace ot Lead, ib. : Engraved Re- 
tire sen tat ions of Nonsuch, 150 ; 
Goldsmith'!.’ Row sketched, dt . : 
Sugge'itions for Use of Lead in 
^Modern Aichitecture, 152; I.oaden 
Biidge ovei Nortliumbeiland Street, 
d>.’, Use in Winter Gardens, Ac., 
d). ; For Monumental Puixiose-^, 154 ; 
Decoiative Tuatment of Water- 
tower, lb. : iTesent Consumption of 
Lead, ih.\ FDcal Statement, dn 
ln^cia>sion : R. Phene Spiers, 155 ; 
Erneet Gem go, n'/. : Maurice B. 
Ad.ims, lb. : W. H. Setb-Smith. 156 ; 
E. W. Hudson, ih. ; Aston Webb, ib. ; 
The authoi, 157. 


Lead Architecture : Nonsuch Palace 
and Stucco Duro fR. Phene Spiers], 
176,. 

Richmond Palace ]Ralxih 

Nevill], 177. 

Lea, Henry, and W. Henman : Royal 
Victoria Hospital, Belfast, its 
Initiation, Design, ^nd Equipment, 
89, 112, 113. 462, 487, 508, 529. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Society. See 
Aitied Societies. 

Leital. — Tenants’ Obligations : Stock- 
dale y. Ascherberg, 212; In re War- 
liiur. 212; Ha) ns v. Hickman, 
212 : Ancient Lights : Colls v. Hume 
and Coloyiial Stores. 374. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society. 
See Allied Societies. 

Lethaby, ProfeS'ior W. R. : The Wells 
Statues, 339. 

Library, The ; Donations. 251 ; Libra- 
rian's Report and Statistics, 362 ; 
Donors, ib. : Important Additions, 
ib. ; Summary of the Year’s Addi- 
tion-., xvii. 

Light and Air : Home and Ctdonial 
Stores Y. Colh : House of Lords 
Decision, 368,374; Congratulations 
to Mr. Colls, 459. 

Lighting Schoolrooms. 536. 

Lishman, Frank : The Fellowship 
Question. 243. 

Literature Committee : Annual Report, 
361 ; Annual Elections, votes polled, 
443 : Council Appointments, 483. 

Liverxiool Architectural Society. See 
Allied Societies. 

Liverpool Cathedral Comx^etition : 
Action of Asse=i5oi'- di'=;cussed. 73. 

Liverpool Cathedral, 7, 275. 

Liverpool University: Professor 
Reilly's Apxiointment, 212. 

Lock, Rev. J, B. : The Planning of 
Collegiate Buildings, 381 ; Plenum 
Ventilation, 436. 

Lccke. W. J. ; Report a^ Institute 
Delegate at International Congress, 
5[adnd, 343: Memorial to Alfon'^o 
XII., 345 : College Planning, 392 : 
The late L. C. Pedro d’Avila, 459. 

London Building Acts Amendment 
Bill 19U4 : The Institute Recom- 
mendation^, 181 ; Art Committee’s 
Recommendations, 361 ; Practice 
Committee’^. 363. 

I.ondon County Council and the Strand 
Impiosement. 10, 21: By-laws re- 
lating to the Deiiosit of Plans, Ac-, 
vith respect to Drainage Work 
]Max Clarke and Edwin T, Hall], 
209 ; Building Condition^, 247 ; 
By-laws re Deposit of Plans of 
Drainage, 248. 

London Improvements. Sec PresI- 

DEN r's AdDRE'JS. 

London Trathc Commission, 361, 

Lo\egrove, Henry: The late Charles 
Fowler, 115 ; L.C.C. By-laws ye 
Deposit of Plans of Drainage, 248 ; 
An Architect's Memoiial, 320. 

Lovegro\ e, G. H. : Sir John Vanbrugh, 
248. 


a 
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Lucas, Geolli'y: Liveipool Cathedral 
Competition. 79. 

M 

Macmillan. G. A. : The Excavations 
at Delphi. 41. 

Madrid, Intemat’.onal Cungres- ot 
Areliitect^ at. St-e CoN(rin\>-. 

— Memorial to Altonso XIL, o45, 
Manchester Society. S'e. Alliet) 
SocIFlILS. 

Manufacture! in Ait. Evolution ot the. 
249. 

Mathews, J. Doiigla^-- : The Fellow- 
ship Question. 243. 

May^ton, A. R. : Suggestions n Con- 
duct ot Compelition^, 24r». 

Members newly elected. S2, 140. 2.51. 
31S. 44(j ; Objection laised to Can- 
didate at moment ot Election ruled 
invalid, 44b. 

Metal, Architectuie in. see Levi> 
Ane'HirELruKL. 

Mexico, TheRuins ot Mitla. .S'tc Mitla. 
Michelangelo as Aichitect 'Baron von 
Geymuiler'. 4s5. 

Middleton, G. A. T. ; The Fellowship 
Question, 241. 

Millaid. Walter : How to read a Build- 
ing (review). 377 ; Architect-^ out ot 
Olhcj Houis ; The Diawiiig-- <Lt the 
President's “ At Home," 431. 

Miller Aicade, Iheston, Allegations 
against Member-., 4S.P 
Minutes. — Nov. 1 lOrdinaiy'), 28 : 
Nov. 13 |Oi<linarv). 47 ; Nov. .30 
(Busiiie--), 82 ; Dec. 14 tOidinaryj. 
113 ; Jan. 4 (Business). 140 ; Jan. 18 
lOrdinaiv). 134; Feb. 1 |Oidinaiy), 
179 : Feb. 29 (Special and Biivine-^st, 
251; Maich 7 (Ordinary), 273*; 
]Nhirch28 (Oidinaiy), 324 , Apiil IS 
(Ordinary). 351 ; May 13 lOidmaryi, 
399 ; iNLiy 2 (Annual Meeting), 371 ; 
June 3 (Special, Bii'-int-.-^. and Doli- 
naiy), 445; June D) (Special and 
Oidinar\ ), 4)j4. 

Ml! Lv, Mi.xico . The Ruin-, ol X. G. 
Johnson" General Plan. 513, 
514 ; M^M-ured Drav ing^, 515, 51)) ; 
De-(‘nptioii ot the \auou» Gioup-, 
517 ; The Ka^t Hail and Hall of 
Monolith-., 51S ; CoJi-'ti action, 519; 
Characteii'.tic Mo-aic-woik, 52i) ; 
Repeat Decoration, Adju-tment of. 
at Cornor-, 521; Mosaic Patt**ni 
carved on Lintel, 522 . Substruc- 
tme^. Stairway^, ih. ; W.ilK, 523 ; 
Wall painting, Douiway-., The Root, 
524 ; Tools an<l Standaids of Mea- 
-urement, ih . ; The IMexican Codice-., 
525. 

Modem Dome-.tic Architecture. St\‘ 
Domes'! ic. 

Monkman, T. : Regi-.tration ot Aichi- 
Tects, 251. 

Mo'.eky Education Cuinnii"ion. Sac 
Ej*UC'Al’lt*N. 

Munby, Alan E : Plenum Ventilation, 
440‘ 

Municipal Hou-e-cn\ning, 50.8. 


Mini ay, Di. A S. : Excasatiou- at 
Delphi. 41 : Deatlr ot ; obituary 
notice 274. 

Mvve-. J. L. : Excavation- at 1.)^ Iplii. 
42. 

N 

Nevill. R veph ; RiLhmond Palace, 177. 
NeWia-tle Improvements, with Elan- 
".F. Walton Ta)loi_. 13o. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Propo-ed Vi-it 
and Annual Duinei at. 4’'i2 503 ; 
Postpont-inent ul, 52^ 

Nicholl.S J. ; Thelate T. J. Will-on. 43. 
Non-uch Pahne. In cd Ar.( hi- 

ILi iUEE. 

Northern Association. .Stc Ailim- 
Su* II- 1 II 

Noisvieh, Vandali-m at. 23. 

Note-. CRceeie-. A’c — laadwnik at 
Non-ach Palaci and Stiiejo Duio. 
173; at RichnioUfl Palace. 177: 
Lead Fanlights. 177 : BuildingLaw-. 
ot Babylon, 177 : L.C.C By-law- u' 
Deposit 01 Duplicate Plans ot Drain- 
age Sy-teun 21s ; Sir John Van- 
biugh, 24s. 

o 

OinruAKY. — William Heiirv Aiber, 7 77; 
L C. Peilro d'Avila, 479; Peicy 
William Barrett. ISt; George IB nry 
Bireh. 393, 445; -lames William 
Brooker. 459: Noiman Michael 
Brown, 393; Cliarle- Fo\Nler. 115; 
Richard Knill Fieeinan. 484 : Pt-rey 
Chii-tian Gihlis. 371 ; -Fohn Good- 
acre, 445 ; Arthur Gieen, 4s4 ; 
William Wallow Gwyther. 113: 
Frank Maiio.ih Kent, 4s4, 5()7 ; 
Edaard Baldwin John Knox, 557 : 
Waltei Simpson McClelland. 140; 
Alexaiidei St mat Mini ay, 274, 273; 
William Pam, 139; William Allied 
Royle. 44.7 : ] h’ne-;t Simm. 484 ; 
Peunal Goidon Smith. 217 ; H^uirv 
Saxon Snell, 130 , Fianris William 
Ta-.ker, 393 , -Jame-. Tiewi- Tlioma-, 
577, Sihaiiu- Tiewaih 17; Nath.i- 
niel Young Aini-tiong Wale-. 111'., 
Thoma-> John Will-on, 43. 

<)iiiiE of-' WoEk- : C(;i 1 e-poii'lenc* 
w'ith the Coum il fe Aichitect toi 
Biiti-li IMti-tumi Pxten-ion. 527. 
Oglesby. Robert Ih : The Homes of 
i^lueen Elizabeth. 179; Siii John 
V wimUOH, AecHIIEC! KN[> 

';mr.213 ; Regi-tiation of Aichitect-, 
2.50. 

P 

Pun, WrLrn\M. ohituarv notice, 130. 
Painting and Decoiutmg, 4 t3. 

Paikei, A. S. . Addre-s as Retiiing 
Pre-ident of the Devon and Kxetei 
Sixdety, 399. 

Paiiy, Kaye ; Plenum Ventilation, 437. 
I’ati ick, Creuigim Tlie late Mi. Bin h, 
4 45. 

Peach, C. Stanley : Notes ox the 
Di -lox \M> CoNM KI < 1 loN o! Bl'll D- 
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iM. Si eriY o’ Elis rim ii\ kx'uwn 
A- C'MEu srui-'N-. 2 •'ll. 317. 

I’eai-on, L L : Exh bitio>i oi in- 
Diaw nig-, 1 7s. 

Pc-nlold. J. : Bioiojkal D.-po-al ot 
Sew ago 29 4. 

Pemo-*’ n> l.o.e r. C . M Uomo'h'- 
I'riu He to. 29: M-m-'ri.u to, at 
Athi U-. 159. Un\«i;.ng oi M* ”i*.>- 
lidl to. at 8^ I 'a 3'-. 45 7 

Perth. A.i-t-’ali i. Net .Vi-ieuiv. 

l’b*>togiaph'c CoM'petit: m. 31". 

l’h\lakopi. .729. 

Pick. S. Perkins . 1 lenam Vent. hit -on. 
431 ; The huc -Fohn liuoda* le. 4 4 5. 

Pike, L B : Bi'jiOg.eal D.-no-a* oi 
Sewage at Hoi-h.im. 2u7. 

Pm. PloIC'-ol Bt le-IUl.l RiCxI-IEV- 
iioN or Ae. liiiox-i'-. 222: i'iie 
I'eilovvship (Eit-iion 242. 243: 

Sugge.-t’.oii- o Conduct ot Compt- 
tition^. 244 ; The We’l- Statrms. 
.53*9: Anmial lhp*'rt 370' S[itech 
a: Cai'hn on Rc-g.-tiatiuir and Edu- 
cation ot Architect-. 447. 

Planning oi Coiltjiate Buildings. 
.St' C-'LLEirlAii . 

lh*L-i]p. DEcc*r,uiox J D Cract- . - 
Tile Mud-built Htiu-e ot Baibai'c 
Man, 254; DcC>-'iatne L -e c*f 
stucco ])v ilte eailv Gicek-. a*. : 
Stucco Detoiauoii- at the I’aLn e oi 
Knu--0s, J' ; Decorative stucco- w oik 
in ancient Rome. Hcrculan^ um. .in*! 
Pomptij, 275; at tlie Via Latma 
au'l Villa F.anesin.i. 'b.\ Pla-rei 
l)t coration under the M(»hammedan 
Coirijueior-, 27*5. Mo-, pie ot Ibn 
Tooloon. Cairo. 257 ; Mo-que of El 
Hakim. il> : Palace of the Alli. nu- 
bia. ,5 ; Oinjiiient dr-.igntd e v- 
])n --ly tor Casting, 2.7s : l>*cor.i- 
ti\e Stuc( o in Medncwal Time-, lb.: 
thutuiicchio'- Work, H*.: Biaman- 
ti Woik at St. Petoi'-. Roiiio. {h. ; 
(iio\anin da Udine’s Repioduction 
ot the Stucco of the An* lent-. 259 ; 
-Facopo Tatti's Reinpe, i5, ; 1’ieiino 
di I \ aga'- Woik at the Sahi Regia. 
\ atn an, an*! the Doiia Palace, 
Genoa, 230; Alt--,anlio \itloiia. 
lb. : Santa Maiia delle Gia/.ie, 
Milan. 2*51. 490: Pnmaticcio. II 
Ko--o, Nil colu deir .Vld)at-_E ib. , F.x- 
tein.ii Decoiatne Stucco-work at 
Non-uch, 2*53; Chitici-ni ot the 
Eiigll-li Pl.i-tei-w oi k ot the Peiiod, 
lb.: llie C'la— ic Woik of Imgo 
.Fone- and Wren, 2*55; F.labmat*' 
Modelling ot Flint. Floweis, ,vc, 
lb. ; Variou- Example- of the Wieti 
S( hook 233; Kent'- Woik, ib. : 
Mid-eigliteenth-ci’Utiu V Woik in 
England, ih.: Tlie Brothers Adam. 
ib. ; The ITbrou— plaster Method ot 
later yeai-. 237. Owen Jone- and 
the Author'- Father, ib. ; The Illus- 
tiations, 2*>S ; Otlna Papins on tin* 
-uliject, ih. 

I)is< itssiDji : R Phene Spiers, 
23s ; (4. ii. Fi'llnwes Pi\nne. 2(59; 
^\ . Aumonier. 270 : The Authoi. ib. 
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Pld-tfci Dec(*ration at Sui. Maii.i clelle 
Giazie, Milan, 400-t>l. 

1’IE>T5I SY'^ITM At VeYTILA'IIAN : Its 

application at the Royal Victoria 
Hospital. Relicist, ‘.> 0 1 A > 17 ., 4*27. 4H0: 
Coriespondence, 4<j‘i, 4^7. 50S, 5*29. 
55»). 

Discu>^ion at the Insti- 
tute : S. Rerkiiis Pick, 4S1 : A. 
Saxon Snc'll, 45S ; Rev. J. R Lock, 
48(5 : Kaye Pairy. 487 : Hat old 
Grillitlis. 48s ; E. W. Hudson. lO. ; 
R. Langton Cole, ib.; Alan E. 
Munby. 440; Max Ciaike, ib, \ 
Aston Webb, 441 ; Geoige H. Ribby. 
lb, 

See aho R(»yal Victouia 

Ho. si -IT AT . 

lTumber>, Pronosed Registiation of. 

44, 130, 1(50.* 

Plumbing, 108. 

Poitland Cement : W. Cubitt V Co.\ 
Spec ideation, 50. See ahn Cox- 

CUICTE. 

PoRTUcrAL, A Holioay IN AV. Cium 
Watsonk — Sketch of the History 
of Portugal, 4()5 ; Areliitecture : 
Pioman Temple at Evoia, 4(50 ; 
Cathedral. Coimbra, ib.: Cistercian 
Abbey, Alcobac a, 4(i7 ; Cathedral ot 
Evora, 468 ; Chuiclies ot Thomar. 
Leuia, and Lera de Baho, 4t)9 ; 
Eeclesiastical Buildings at Batalha : 
V ork of Alfonso Dominrues and 
Matheus Fernandes. 470; The 
Capellas Impaiieita^.. 472 ; The 
Ne^\ Parish Chuich and the Tem- 
plar Chuicdi, Thomai, ib.: doao de 
CastilhoA Works at Thomai, 478; 
Sta. Ciuz. Coimbra, 474; Dom 
Maiioel's Buildings, at E\oia and 
Belem, ib . ; Old Palace at Ciiura, 
47(); Santo Vicente de Eoia, i/a 
Poitugue-^e Architect me. See Pou- 

TUGVL. 

Piactice Committee: Annual Repoit, 
8(58 ; Annual Elections, Votes 
polled, 448; Council Appointments, 
488. 

IhiEsiuLN'i’A UruNiNG Auiuii -ss "Aston 
Webh, R, A. .---Tht^ Institute and the 
I’lofession. 1; The Eellows Ques 
tion, lb.; E\ents of the picMuus 
Session, 2 ; The ''At Honu'S,*' ib.; 
The Architectural Association, 8 , 
The Institute Premises (Question. 
lb.; The Fuim of C\>ntract, ib. ; 
Statutoiy Registiatiou ot Aichitects, 
lb. ; Some Reasons against Regis- 
tiation. 4 : Avchitectuial Education. 
6 : Ai>pointment ot an Education 
Committee, zb. ; ihoposed Roard of 
E'lucatiou, 7 ; Trmo and Li\t'ipool 
Cathedials, zb.; Pieser\atioii of 
London Si]uarps, 8 ; Contiol over 
puhhe improvements; Ameiican 
practice. lO.; The Erenrh System, 
9 ; Competent .Uithoritati\ e Control 
needed tor London Impio\ements : 
Some Case< in point, 10 ; Study of 
the Past, 11 ; Ruskin on the Mission 
of the Architect, ib. 


1 \> ie of Tha nls; Lord Wi n ds 0 1 , 
11; Henrv T. Haie, 12; Reginald 
Blomtield. 13. 

Piesident's *■ At Hornet “ : 11th 
Januaiy. Exhibition of -T. L. Peai 
son's T>rawin'j's, 158: Isth June, 
4'7 : Ml. Waltei Miliaid's Review' 
01 Diawmgs exhibited, 4()1. 

Pirsidents R LB A., Past: Album of 
Portiaits of. 4s8. 

Piior, Edward S.; The Statues of 
Weut.s, with some Conttwipokaey 
FouEirN Examples, 825 : College 
Planning. 392. 

pRi/Es AND Studentships 1904 : Deed 
ot Awtiid, 158 ; Review of Works 
s-UBMiiTED FOR [.Jaiiies S. GibsoW. 
Kill; Ml. Saxon Snell’s Bequest. 
174: Award of Piizes. 180: Draw’- 
iiigs foi' Exhibition in the Provinces, 
211 ; Subjects set tor 1905, 24(5, 

IhofesAonai Defence, Board of. Pro- 
posed E-tablishment of, 395. 

Prvime, G. H Eellowes : Plaster 
Decoration. 269. 

Q 

Quwtitie-^, Taking out, 538. 

(^ueeii Victoria Memoiial, Calcutta, 
444. 

R 

Beihsi ration or ARCHiTEeTs ^Pro- 
lessor Beresfoid Pile].- — Summary 
of the Bill of 1903, 221 ; Registia- 
lion involves Testing of Qualitica- 
tion, 223 : What is an Aichiteci ^ 
lb. : Aicliitecture a Unity of Science 
and Art, 2*24 ; The Testing ot this 
Dual (piality, 225 ; The Scope of 
Scientitic Examination, 226 : Busi- 
ness Examination. 228; Exaiuiua- 
tion in Aitistic lj)ualitTcation, ih. ; 
Inetfectiveiiess ot Regbstration, 281: 
Eltect of Regi'^tiatioii on Educ<itinn, 
I'K ; Risk and Limitations ot I’ix- 
aminations in Architecture, 232 ; 
Pvesmit ne<Ml for Freedom wnthout 
Registration, 238. 
i>2SCC's,s’b)i?, 249. 

— Si\lUi()R\ TaVlNINi. '^XD 

W. Howaid Setli'Smuh. — I'he 
Main Point ot Auiveement, 234 ; 
Aiiistie (pialiti( ation cs'-enual to 
an Arclutect, 235 : Can Aitistie 
thcdilit atiou’^ he tested hv Examina- 
tion, lb.; What the Public lequne 
in an Architect, ib. ; Injuttiee of 
Competition with the uiiqualitied, 
286; Closei Relationship of Archi- 
tecture with the Sister Ait> would 
result tiom Ih gi^tiatioii, ih. ; The 
Chaiactoi of the Tunning lequiuMl 
for ArcUiteets. 237 ; The Value of 
Examination^, ib ; Ait Te^t^ to be 
impo>ed on Aixhitectiual Student^, 
lb.; The A A. Students' Memorial 
lor an An hitet tuuil Ibploma, 288 ; 
Alleged disastrous Ettects ut Regis- 
liatioii, ib.; Effect'^ of Registration 
on the Iimtitute. ib.\ Pes'-imistio 


Views not borne out by Precedent, 
lb. ; The Royal College of Surgeoii', 
and the Law Society, 239. 

Distn^sioji. 249. 

Re< I ra 1 lox 01 Ala HI 1 Ec I''. — The 
President's Views. 8: Mr. G. A. T. 
Middleton on the Exi->ring Rill, 27 ; 
Mr. Butler W'lLon on. 86 : Discus 
-ion at the Institute, 126 : Mr. H. K. 
Bionihead on, 178; Papeis on. by 
Pinte--or Beiestord Rite, 221, 284 ; 
Discussion at the Leeds and York- 
-hiie Society, 250 : Mr. W, H. Seth- 
Smith on, 820; Statement by the 
President, 842 , Reference to, in the . 
Annual Repoit. 806: The Fir-t ' 
Meeting ot the Institute Committee, 
374; Correspondence between 
Messr-. W. Gill bee Scott and Chailes 
Heathcote, 895 ; Professor Beies- 
toid Pite on, at Caiditf, 447. 

Reilly, Piotes-or C. H. : Appointment 
at Liverpool Univeisity, 212. 
Reinstatement of Member, 115. 

Report or the Council ior the 
OinciAL Y’ear 1003-04.— Obituary, 
853 ; Royal Gold Medal, ib. ; ^lein- 
beisliip, lb. ; Exammatioim. 354 ; 
Prize- and Studentships, ib. ; 
Annual Dinner and Social Func- 
tions. 855 ; Contract Form, ib. : 
Ancient Lights, zb. ; Building Regu- 
lations, lb. ; Briti'-li Museum Ex- 
tension. lb.; Southwark Budge, zb.: 
Registration and Education. 85(> ; 
ihiblic Works and Municiiial OlH- 
cials, lb.; Liverpool University, 
857 : Cuiigi esses and Public Com- 
mittees, zb.; Portraits. Meinoiials, 
Ac., fb. : Competitions, ib.; Govern- 
ment Buildings. 358 ; Finance, 859 ; 
Miscellaneous, zb, ; Reports of the 
Standing Committees, zb.; Balance- 
sheets, 8(55 ; Auditois’ Repoit, 8(57. 

Di^ciibSion; John Slater, 868, 
870: Wm. Wood waul, 868. 371; 
H, T. Bonner, 370 ; Profe--or 
Berestord Pite, zb. ; Mr. R. F. 
Chishulm, zb.; Edmund Wimperis, 
zb. 

Review of Works submitted ior 
Ihu/is ANi> Sll DENlsHIPs 1904 
Janit*- S. Gihson . 169. 

Rl VIEWS. — 

Anderson, W. J,, and R. Phene 
Spiers: AnJuteeturc of Uietxe 
<n></ L’<'})ie "Frink BagERillay". 24. 
Atkinson, T. D. : Eioni^h AnJutiC- ■ 
tine William H. Thorp , 511. ' 

Bakei, H. : Stmffor'I-iqfOJi-Ai'vn , 
^Aithur S. Flow el . 68. 

Bernard. Rev. J. H. : SI. Patritk's, 
Jbibhii "F. Batchelor \ 821. 

Biiti-h School at Athens: ISnibi- 
lopi Aichibald C. Dickie], -a'ic). 
Choi-y, .V.: Tj'Art de iAtu chezles 
Kauptieii'^ TL Phene Spiersh 1(51. ' 
Clark, T. M, ; Jluilduui Superin- 
Umlence Sydney B. Beale", 181. 
Claike. J. W. ; Lectuies to Idiuitbos 
"F. Chatterton '. 168. , 

Cranage, Rev, D. H. S. : f'JuiiLhes 
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or ShiopsJu/c L\itluu' S. Elo'vt v\ 

162. 

Don. J. W. : Aniokon A'ldutt'*.- 
tare H. A. Satcheir, -361. 

Gourldv. Chas. : Bnihhno Co}iirniL- 
tion W. G. Wilson"! , 162. 

Green, J. R. : Sn<nj ~Sludu'6 Paul 
Waterhouse", 17-5. 

H a rdy , E Aw ard : GxipfLit Slut us 
'Lewib SoiomonL 677. 

Jennings. A. S. : PainiLtiq and Da- 
coratiiig. 14H. 

Leaning, John ; Qua) tat hi Siit it g- 
ing rWm. WoodwarU. 536. 
Middleton, G. A. T. : Stte^sO'^ ond 
TJuic^ts Xewia Solomon". 677, 
MitcdiellA Brickwork and Ma^mny 
'F. Dare Claphain , 322. 

Murphy. B. S. : ^VouugJit Iiotti.'otk 
'Hemy Tanner, jun.L 56-5. 

Newton, Ernest ; Country 
'F. Bhgh Bond], 27. 

Norman, P. : Halls of tJic Cirg 
Giulds [W. Cauiphell Jone-MOd. 
Passmore, A. C. : TecJudiCil lerms 
iti Building AY. E. Y. Crompton . 
670. 

Perkins, Rev.T. : Nr. AlhaU': A.M . 
Andemon], 66), 

Reade, T. M. : Evolution ot Eaitli 
Structures "Francis Hooper , 34S. 
Rowe, Stuart H. : JuqJiting <>t 
School} oonu [A, H. Ryan-Tem- 
sonL 536, 

Sturgis, Ru-^ell ■ Hon to Judor 
Architi'ctiuc AYalter !Millaid_, 
670, 

Thatcher, A, G. IL : Scaffold mg 
Yrank Caw- , -37S, 

Richmond Palace "Ralph NeviU^. 177, 
Roman Foium, Explouition of, hy 
Comm Boni. 434. 

Rome, British School at: Annual Re- 
pent, 15. 

Royal Acaelemy £200 Studtmt-hip, 
ii5. 

Ro\al Gold Medal 1004: Elccti.m of 
5l. Choisy, 240, 251; Pre-ident‘s 
Addicts at the Pie-( iitation and 
M. Choi-y's Reply, 140 ; Remaik- 
by Piotessor Aitchison, 452 ; R. 
Phene Spans, 456; Sii I>. Alma- 
Tadema, R.A., 454 ; M. Choi-y\'5 
further .icknowledgment'^, 466. 
R.1.B..\. RecolaInendatlon^ ta London 
Building Act's Amemlment Bill, 
isl, 660, 66, .1, 

Royal Yiciukia HusriiAL, Blli \''i , 
Its Initiation, DesictN, and Egni’- 
311 NT [Wm Henman and 11^ niy 
Lea], SO.— The Design, 00 ; PLnum 
Yentilation, ib.: Mr. Henman'.'^ 
Lettei in 'Bhc iSuhUr. 02: Plan, 
06; Plenum S^'^tein in\e-tigated : 
iTotes-or Byeis’ te^timon}, 04; 
Aichitectuial lieatment, l>5; Site 
and Dl^positlon of the Building, 06 ; 
Arrangement of WaiMp, 07 ; Sani- 
taiy Turiet'^, i6. ; The Extern, OS ; 
Operating Room : Plan and Sec- 
tion^, 00 , Lighting, 100; Adminis- 
tiati\e Building'-, ih , ; Fuinitiire 


and FittiniT-. H>1 : Caution r, Adup- 
tioii ot Plenum S>''tem 1<)2 -Tni. 
ENCTiNhEuiNir WoUK. 102; Fan- and 
Air-duct-, 104 , PI in- and Sectiu*!-. 
105 : Cleansing S:ieen-. Itif, ; Heat- 
ing. 107: Hot-wata Su[)ply. 10^: 

Cl iid-N\ attr Supply. 100: Watti 
Steiiii-er, Lo.\ The Laundiy. lln ; 
Electric Lightinu. lo. 

Bui lUyh ']i . Sii John Hi ildel . 116 ; 
Dr. Christuphei Cliild-, 111 ; A. 
Saxon Snell, 112: Aston Webb. u.>.. 
The Authoi-, 112. 116. 4'<7. 50S. 
Royle, William Alfred : obituaiy 
notice. 445. 

Rdssell. S. Bridgman : Livtipool 
Cathedral Competition. 76. 
Ryan-Teni-on. A H.: Lighting SlIiooI- 
room^ (re\ lewi, 566. 

s 

Sr. Allan’-. 66 

St. Andrea. Genua "John Hebb], 4s7. 
St. I’atrick’-. Dublin. 321. 

Satchell, H. A.: Ameiican Aichi- 
ttcture (leview), 564. 

Scatiolding. 67S. 

School 01 Art Wood-Larving. 557. 
Science Committee : Annual Repoit, 
664: Annual Election-, Yot^_- polled. 
444 ; Council Appointment-, 4>i6. 
Scott, E.Kilburn: Electiic (rcnerating 
Stations, 647, 

Scott, Gilbeit : Liverpool Cathedral 
Competition, 76. 

Scott, W. Gillbee : The Regi-t ration 
Question, 605. 

Scotti-h Arclmectuie. Ancient. Sae 
BoTHWLLL Ca'^TLE. 

Sc KFI.NS ilM) S( m.LNWoKK IN 1 Hi: 
ENiiJUbH Chu lu II. -- Pal t 1. Pkl- 
Rliokmation "F. Bligb Bond , — A 
Taindnuiik ot Chiistian Woi-hi}». 
567; Origin and De\t-lopnnnt ot 
the Scieeii, 5:4s ; Eailv Briti-h 
ChuiclH>, ih. : Siu\iMil ot L.til\ 
Biiti-h T\ pc ut Chuieli tluougli 
Roman and Saxon Times, 560; 
Screens at Rec iiUer, St. Piincia- 
Canteibuiy, anel Biixwouh, ib. . 
T’-e ot the Yeil or W^iU in the Eaily 
Cliuieh, 516; Tiipaititc Divnion of 
the Fee/# '-io. 546, 511 ; Revei-ion to 
Biiti-h Modrl- in latei Saxon 
Chinch, : Illu-tiation- ot Aic.ide- 
of EcUiy and Latei Peiiod-, 546. 
511; The Nuinian Intliience, 512, 
Altais ot the Hole Ruud, 546. Plie-' 
Hagio-cope, C#, ; Ancient Use of 
Gatualh 111 Chaneel Opi idng, ih ; 
The Solid Baiuei Screen, 544 ; i’ull 
Dexelupment ot Duui)l(' Sereen, 
Fourteenth (’.‘iituiy, 5 15 ; The 
Comtitoii iki--(-tt T\p*^* bUj; 
Wooden Scieenwoili, Ihuteenth 
CeutLiiA, d>. : Stonewoik Uinainent 
imitated in Wooden Sc.ieen-, 517; 
Wooden Ornament imitated in 
Stone Seieens, ib. , The Double 
Screen ot Llanclieu, 54>< ; Piogie-- 
of Wooden Scieenwork, do; We^t- 
counti} Giuined Screen. 510 ; We-t 


G lasu )\ii ‘,ei. . '-c.. i- > l' 

Noitolk 556: Point- <d 

DirtiLrence and R---rmh:anc' m 
Wt and Ea-i (u.nUie S 'e<n-. 
551 ; Paint- d P.ui* 1-. 532 . Po-u >n 
uf tin Suiv.-’i : I’-pe- ->i n- 

\S. ik -lUMUail'* d U , 1 . t H- 

<ii\idinj i’aii-n Uiuuh trom 
Monaste Cnuich. 55 tondai\ 

^Lleell-. ' Loi:-. o \ t i bah 

Sanct laiy an 1 Ro >.l , n- 351 : 

Puueii>al 1 um i,on i«t R >o.l 1 ..tn 
5-35: Tilt T« -t* 1 o.f) the \iiai. > 

Sculpt in e applle-t TO Aleh.t-'LtU.e. St 
Wn I -, S' I IT'!'- Or. 

SeUiptineS. iultiUn c uH teiupol ai } 
Wlt!l the Weos 6 3lh 

Seiictaiv R 1 D.A. and tIh Spain-h 
Auhitr..--. 143, 

Seb-iitHrJ I\i}'ei- 1061 >. AnaU-O- 

ineiit- for. 32S. 

S£:--IoNAL ANI- olHLi: PaI'LK- : - 

A Holi'lay in Port--i_.’l YY, Cium 
Wat-(,>n , 465. 

ArAntect- out ot bpriee 
"Walter Milhnd 46,1. 

Aiuioined CoUeit.n Column, Te-t 
of an AY. Dimn , 4s 

Buthwell Castle At. s. Aitkin . 
416. 

Biological DiSpu-al ot >ewage 
tiom I-olated BmbbPH- Pi'>it--or 
1 1 til ik CluNie- . 166. 

Collegiate Binlding-, Phnininu oi 
Piev. -1. B IaO( k , >sl. 

Coloured Gla-- . Roval Ae ideiny 
Lecrine- Pie'fe--ni Aitchi-ou 5.>. 

Ciitiei-m ot Woik- -t nt in foi 
ITize- anti Studenr-ln}>s -lame- S. 
Clib-oii , 16)6, 

l)i‘Iphi. -F.e Tn'-ui de Cnidt' < r 
le-:. Monument- lie PAit leiim n a 
Dt'lphe- J T, Jlomolle . 20. 

Eueh-h Vl I llHei lure ot the I'lt- 
ti < nth Ceni'iiiv W. H. Wood InO. 

I, I ad Aichitiiluie I Slaikie 
Gudmr . lU 

Ttondon BuilduiL' Act- Am# nd- 
nieiit ' The In-titule Rei umiui-mLi- 
tion-. isl. 

Alula, the Pniin- ot Ch.ule- 
Gio\e Jolni'on . 51.) 

Alodern Dume-tic An hittetuie 

.AUved E. Coih, Lt , 117. 

Ne\Ma-tle. De\elopment nt -I 
AA"alton Taylor . 161. 

Noti -Ui deux Ppui e- }eg\ iitieiine- 
coii-el\eC'. a ledtou .V. Clioi-\ . 566. 

Notes on tlie De-ign and Con- 
-tiuction of Building- connected 
with the Generation and Suppl> of 
ElcUiicity known a- Central Sta- 
tions C. Stanley Pe.ich , 270. 

Note^ on the Stre-sCs in Eianied 
Spii'e- and Itome-, ^W. Dump, 6si. 

Peith, The Cit\ ot, We-tein Au-- 
tralia R. AL Haiiultoip, 15. 

Planter Decoiation ^J. D. Ciaccp, 
256. 

President's Opening Addre?-, 
1 : Addres- to Student- ^A-ton 
Webbj. 16-3. 
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Regi'^tiatioii ot Aichitect'j 'Tro* 
fe-^or Bere^foid Rite , *221. 

Rei^ort ot the Council tor the 
Olheial Ye.u R)03-O-l, Bo3. 

Royal Gold Medal Addre^^e'^ 
'Aston Webb, R.A.. and M. Clioi'^v', 
44l>. 

Royal Victoiia Ho-pital, Bel^a'^t : 
it'j Initiation, Design, and EcjUip- 
ment [Win, Henman and Herny 
Lea_, .sy. 

Scieens and Screens ork in ibe 
English ChuiL-h up to the Retoima- 
tion Bligh Dondk 537. 

Smoky Chimnevs 'Hartwell Grav- 
son;, 271. 

Some Ihilections on Ai'cdritee- 
tuval Education and E\ iniinatioii 
suggested by the Reru-al ot the 
Report- 01 the Moslev Education 
Coininissinn 1903 [W. Howaid^eth- 
Smithj. 371. 

Statutory Training and Registra- 
tion of Aichitect^ \V. H. Seth- 
Smith , 234. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John : Arcliitf ct and 
Diaiuaii&t Hlobtit P. Ogle-liy . 213. 

Wells, The Statues or, with some 
Contempt trary Foreign Examples 
j^Edward S. Rrioi and Arthur Gaub 
ner , 32-). 

Seth-Smith, W. Howaid : I.ead Anhi- 
tecturt, 150 ; St>Mu Rlilllhon^ ex 
AllCHITtCTUrvAL Eotlatiox axi> Ex- 

AMix vriox'-.utu.i i:i> UY Tin Pnuu'^ vr 
of IIIL RfFOUIs Oi iHF MosLFV 
EnCFATioN Co:\niis-ioN. 371 ; Xhl 
Si vtftoky TuaNixo axo Ri ^,I^lnA- 
'iiox ot AneHiTLcr-, 231. 

SnWAtlF, BlOLOt.KAL Dl'^l’O- VL OF, Fimiu 

Ih('>LVLl oBFILDINt.-TTutbs-ul Fiaiik 
CioweA. — The Sy-tem adopie<l at 
Cliu-tE Ho-pit lb Hor-haui 193); 
Explanation of Biologit-al The il- 
meiit, aiitl ot the Method uf adapting 
it, lb.: tuntial Rt‘-ult- obtained, 
395 ; Tiials at Hut -ham, 190 ; 
ITan of Septic Tank- at Iloi^ham 
, folding plate] : Vie\N- ot Tank- at 
Hoisham, 19S ; l)etail- of Cun-true- 
tiun and Tuxitmeni, 199 : Advan- 
tage- ot the Sy-teui, 200. 

l>iscusi>ion : Di. Gilbeit E(A\ler, 
2()1, 205, 200; Harold GiiOitli-, 
21)3 ; F. J. Willi-, 203; R. Eangtoii 
Cole, lb, ; K 3‘eufold, 201 ; Dr. 
Ann-tioiig, lb. ; Osborne Smith, ib. ; 
E. Vincent King, ib.; Max. Claike, 
lb.: Flank Li-hinan, ib. : Aston 
Webb. 205; Tilt* Autlun. 2:tf*, 2tt7 ; 
IE B. Ihke, 207 ; D. 3. liblujtt-. 20 h. 

Sew.igo, Treatment ot, by Bacteria, 
249. 

Shetheld Society of Aichiteet-. See 
Allifi) SOCIFIIF-. 

Slirojisiuie Chundie-, 102. 

Sinim, Ernest: obituary notice, 4^4. 

Slatei, .rohn • M. Honudle*- Papei un 
Delphi, 12 ; bi\eiponl Cathedral 
Competition, 77 : Tlie Fello^^^lup 
Gue'^tion, 242 ; Annual Ib'povt, 30S, 
370; The Regi^tiation Que-tiou 


Committee, 374 : Appointment as 
Hon. Seci’etaiv of Board oi Aichi- 
tectural Education, 455. 

Siiiiike. Sulney: Donation"; to the 
Libiaiy, 251. 

Smith. Ushorne : Biological Disposal 
ot Sewage. 204. 

Smith. Peicival Gordon : obituary 
notice. 247. 

Smoke Abatfunonr. Si. 

Smoky Chumney^ "Ha-twcdl Giav-un_. 
271. 

Sndb A. Saxon: I’leiium VeunlLition. 
112, 433 : The Fellow-hip Oue-- 
tian. 242; Sugge-tion'^j ic Conduct 
ot Competitions, 244. 

Snell, Henry Saxon : obituary notice, 
100 : l)ei|Uest to the Institute. 174. 

Societe Centiale des Architecte- 
FraiicAiE, 174. 

Solomon, Lewi-: Stres-e- |le^iew^, 
377. 

Southwaik Biidge : Corre-pondence 
between the Institute and the City 
Corporation. 120. 300 . 

Spier-, R. Phene : 51 Tournaire's 

Delphi Drawings, 44 ; Li-ad Archi- 
tecture. 155 : Egyptian AiLhitecture 
Ue\iew). 101 : Xon-uch Palace and 
Stucco Duio. 170> : Pla-tei Deco- 
ration. 2 OS : M. Choisy and hi- 
arcduvologic.il le-eaiclu*-, 473. 

Stained Gias- at the Abbey, 131. 

Standing Committees : Annual Re- 
poU";. 359 : Election-, 443 ; Council 
Appointment.-, 4 n3. 

Stannus. Hugh : The Fellowship Ques- 
tion. 243 : The Wells Statues, 340. 

Statues ot Wells. See Well-. 

Statntoiy Examination-. .XtC Ex\mi- 

X ^iTIOXS. 

SlAlFiOKY TkaIMXO AXD Rlc. 1- i'KAi'IOX 
OI Akchitec'is ]W. Howard Seth- 
Smitli . 234. 

Stokts. Lt'uoaid : Liverpool Cathcdial 
Competition, 75, 79 

Stiand Impioveuieiit, 10 21. 

Sti at turd -upon -Avon, 0)S. 

StU'--e-. 377. 

SlUr--LS IX Fi’AMLO SfIKL- AXoIbeMl.-, 
XoiK- ox "W. Drxx]. — Vertical and 
Symmetrical Load- onl\ , 4()1 : La- 
tciai I'orces and Iiregulai Loading, 
407. 

S 1 FOF-XT-, AnmiL— io ].\.-ton Webb . - 
Plea-ures of an Aichitect'- Wuik, 
10)5 . Habit of Reading to be lulti- 
xaled, 10)0; Study ot Painting and 
Sculpture, lb. : Travel, ib. ; Sketch- 
ing and Drawing, be : Aiclneology, 
1((7 : Geolog\ and Chemi-try, ib. : 
Mu-ic. lb. : Ciiticisin, be ; Socia- 
bilitv, lb, ; ih'lations with Woikmeii. 
ir).s ; Fiiendship \Mth ITotes-ional 
Brethren, ib. ; Working out Com- 
petition Piublein-. ib. : Contempla- 
tion oi completed Woik, lb. ; The 
Dreamer and the Practical Man 
both I't'iiuiied, lb : Teiiny-oii'b 
Me- -age to Youim Men, ib. 

Student-’ Di awing- eiiticised "Jame- 
S. Gib-on], 109. 


Studentships and Piizes. See Prizes. 

Subuibs, The Foimatioii oi. 520. 

T 

Taxxee.Hexey: Knighthood couterred 
upon, 459. 

Tanner, H., jun, : Wioaght Iionwuik 
review). 535. 

Taskei, Fiancis William, obitu.uy 
notice, 390. 

Taylor, J. Walton: Presidential AiL 
dres- to the Noithern A-sociation, 
133 ; Xewca-tle Impioveiiient-. with 
Plans, 135. 

Tenants' Obligation-: Some Recent 
Deci-ion-, 212. 

Te-t ot an Armoured Concrete Column 
W. Dunn], 4s. 

Thorp. William H, : English Aiciii- 
tecture (reviewl, 531. 

Tournaire'- (M.i J flawing-. Exhiiutiou 
of. 21. 30, 43. 

Tia\ellei3’ Joy TPaul Waterhouse , 
175. 

Trea-eey OF Cxinos axi> the Moxe- 

MEXL- OF loxivx Alii AT Dl I Fill 
[J, T. Homolle]. 29. 

Trevail. Silvanus: decea-e announced, 
47. 

ITuio Cathedral, 7. 

V 

V. n HER, Syhxf^ ; Liveipool Cathedral 
Competition, 75, si. 

VeXEREeTH, SiR 3oiIX. AKcHITECr AND 

Drama'iist ]Robert P. Oglesby], — 
Diamatic Woik, 213 ; Ca-tle Howai d. 
215: Seaton Delaval. 210: King'- 
We-ton, lb. : Fleurs Ca-tle, Knelier 
Hall, Giimstlioipe, 217 : Blenheim. 
217. 

Vanbrugh. Sii John, 2 4S, 

Ventilation. .StePiaxi^i Sx-ii.u. 

Vicioiia FTiiver-ity, Student- iiom, 
exempted from Inteimediatc E\a- 
ininiUion. 73, 

Victoiian (Royal) In-titute of Aichi- 
tects, IT'oceeding- ot. 507, 

w 

WvEEs, 1’rixce oi , accept- Oilice for 
Seventh International Coiigie— , 52s. 

Walc'^, Xathauiel Young Aiiiistiong . 
obituaiy notice, 11*). 

Walker. Benjamin: Lead Fanlight^. 
177, 

Wai Oilice Banack- Constiuctioii 
Department, 342. 

Watei'hou-e, Paul: Tra\eller-' 3o\ 
(leMewl. 175 ; The Fellowship Ques- 
tion. 241, 243. 

W at-ou, T. H. : Li\eipool Cathedial 
Competition, 77. 

W. it-on, W. Cl am: A Hoi u^ay ix 
Port LX. AL, ltr5. 

Webb, A-ton . Opening Addie-s. 1; 
Id\erpool Catiiedral Coinpetiti<m. 
7*k 7s ; Hospital Planning and Ple- 
num Ventilation. 112; Aichitects' 
Registration, 12*), 129: i.ead Archi- 
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tectuit. loG ; Janiuuy - At Kmiu 
loS : Ai>i'rvi:>> lo Siri-LNi-. H)5 : 
I’uzes and Student-hip^ IDtU. 174; 
Biological Dispo-uil of Sewage at 
Horsliini, :205 ; The Fellow-hip 
(Question. *J40 ; siipge-tiun- /<■ Ci u- 
duct ot Competition-. ‘244 24") : Col- 
lege Planning. oh4 ; The ^Vells 
Statuf-r, .->41 : The late Me?-r-. 
Taaker and Biich. oh? : Plenum 
Ventilation. 441. Ruhne n ohjec- 
tion to a ( anduuae at moment of 
election, 440 : Addles? on the Pie- 
-entation of the Rovcil Gold Medal 
to M. Chois), 44h : Speech at the 
Unveiling of the Penioee Memoiiah 
455 ; Appointed Chairman of Boaid 
of ArLdiitectural EducMion, 455: 
The Fourth - At Home,” 457 : 5 ote 
ot Thanks to, on retiring from th«_ 
Piesidentship, 457 ; Speech in iepl\ , 
45s. 

Wchb, 5V. Aithui : St. Bartholomew 
the Gieat. 5U7. 

Wells, The Statue- of, with j^ome 
C< >niemim»i:akv F«»Li:i(rN Eav^ilie.-) 
'Edward S.PrioiL— Ccndition otthe 
Statue-, 327 ; Their Historic and 
Artistic Value, o2G; Recent 0\ei- 
haiiling and Photographing, ib . : 
Technitpie ot the Sculptiufs, 
327 ; The Signature of the Figuie 
Sculptor, lb . ; Development ot Eng- 


li-h Ma-onciat: .i-UAcahd tlu 
Statues. 32'- : sub-^pecies lu the 
Ciatt. lb.: Sculpture ot the Eaiiy 
Gothic Si hool in the Wl-l ot Eng- 
land, 32h: Piogie s or the Ciafc 
tiaced. .-130; Giuwth ot the Ait ot 
the Flee Statue in Stone. 3.11 : The 
Statues the Woik ot Wells 5Ia?on- 
aiid not ot Fuieign sculptoi-. lO. : 
Di-tinctiNe Chaiactei ot the Wells 
Work compared with Contemp<uaiy 
Work at Mhncht stei. We-tmin-t* i . 
Laneicost, and Lincoln, 332: Com- 
parison wuth Contempoiarv Woik 
a'nri-ad. 333: The Author'- Conclu- 
-ion-. 334; Evolution oi Diapcry 
a- accompli-hed by the Well- 
Ma-ons, 335. 

Well-. The Siaiuie- oi . C-'MEHio- 
r.\EY FomioNT ScULi'-irru- 'Arthur 
Gaidnei_. 3-jb : The Eiguu-; at 
Chartres. 337; Distinctive Feat’.ire- 
of the Foieign Woik, ih.: Sculp- 
tuiea at Amiens. 33S : Mid-Thir- 
teenth-centurv Woik at Rheun-. 
ScLilptuie? of the He de Fiance and 
German School-, ib. 

Inscubso'ii : W.H. ^t. Jidin Hope, 
3o‘,> ; I'roie-sor Letliabv i/>. , Pio- 
le-sor Bere-toid Pite. 33U : Hugh 
Stannu-, 340 ; Conirul i)re--lei '3. ; 
A-ton Webb. 341 : K. S. I’lioi. n-. 

— — — "Clement Heaton , 4sb. 


Whitgitt Ih -pital Tb« houncil'- 
i>eput,t:ion t«' t- i Cifcdwii CC.. 
1.70. 

W’lh- i I . Biitlngii. al Di-p-'-a’ ot 

\s agi . 2i 

Wdl-ou. 'I lioma- diilm. < >bituaiy no- 
tice. Pb 

Wil-oiL Biuiti: Pir'-iihnitial A-hhe-- 
tn la ed- and Yolk-hui S>>cn * \ . 

Kegi-tiatioii or Aiihitecr-, 127. 
271; A-ldie-- a- letning Pro- a lent 
of tin Lccd- and Yoik-hiie '^oenty, 
.)2.t, 

Wil-on W. G Buil-iing Cou-nuct'.on 
(ii \ lew I 1 52 

Wimpcii-. l.dmun-i: Annual Reiunt. 
3 ( t.) 

M'liid-oi. T.oi d . Tin Pi< -id» nt - View - 
/. a Boaid ot Contiol for Public 
Building- and Lunioc^ nnuit- 12: 
T'ndei taking' ti> la\ them ht loir* the 
Goveinmeiit. Tree- in I.onilMii 
St leer-. 

Wood, W, H. : EN'r!i-H Ala Hiitcini.t: 
OF THE FiFTFEVIH ClMULY 4S'4. 

Woodw-aid. Win . luveipool CatlierUal 
Competition. 7.5. 77. 7^. : The 

Fellow'-bip Q’lestion, 241. 243 : An- 
nii.J Repoit, 3hs, 37 1 ; Taking out 
Quantities fie V lew 1 . 53 1 

Woohall. John* luceipOMl Cathedral 
Compctitatn. 7t>. 

Wiuuglit Tionw-aik. 5'5.7. 


LIST OF ILLFSTRATIOXS. 


PoillLVlI Ol M. C’HnI-\. L'o/yo/ Gold 

^leda llist 1 004 — J i oid i-'jiitLC, 

Tin Cii\ Oi pLiiiH. Wl.-iikx Ai-- 

'iilAEIA. 

General 5'iew, 1-7. 

CIo\ eminent Hou-u and Chound-, 
17. 

A-tiononieh- Re-ideuce and Ob-er- 
\dt<>i\ . 17. 

iMoir s Cliambei l-'^. 

Congu gutional CTiiiich, 10. 

Hay Stieet, -bowing Town Hall 
Tower, 10. 

The Ti.la-1 l\ oi Cmlo-. am< jhj 
Moxusiem- <>i loxnx Ali ai 
D l Ll’ill. 

We-teiii fyeade lestored. ratbi<j 
r 2‘X 

The Tieasui\ from the South. 20. 

Plan ot the E\ca\ation-. .51. 

Sculp tilled Decuiation, .53, 31. 

We-teiii Fiieze 35. 

Southern Frieze, 30. 

Eastern Fiieze. 37. 

Noitliein Frieze j 30. 

Tl-T Ol \.\ AlUMnlLiJ. Cum 1.1 'li 
CoLU-MN. 

Diagiam-. 4-3, 10. 

View ot Column attei Faiiuie. 50. 


Ciiijti lu n Gl i--. 

V. indow. Suleiiiiaiic ell, Con-tan- 
tiiiople, 57. 

Window 111 (Tillich of SS. Gio\aniii 
e Paolo. Venice. 61. 

Si. Ai i.an'-. 

View of the Cathedral beion Rc- 
-toKition. I'jii. 

St. IMichacT'- (Jhuicli, St. Alban - : 
if cent ly detiliTl-heil Tower, s7. 

South N<i%eAi(a<le ot ibe Cathc- 
dial, -bowing Junction ot 13th 
and lull ceiiruiy woik. b.-. 

Roti 5'iCl')iUA Hu-liial. Bj jh \-i. 

View- fiom Noitli-we^t. ^0. 

iTincipal Eiuiame. AdiniiiL-tratiSi 
Depfirtmenr, 01. 

View tiom South-wf -t. 01. 

Giiauid Flcoi P](in. 03. 

The Ci>nnc(ting Conidur, 05. 

A Sanitaiw 'riiiie!. Or,. 

Ceiitial Hall of ’* Extein ” Depait- 
nn nt, 07 

( >ne ot the W.ti d-. Os, 

Operating Kcom . ITaii an<l Sec- 
tion-,. 00 

Plan- -howing .Virangfgnent ut En- 
gine- and Fans. 105. 

Ean--haft, ]n7. 

The WaslihoLi-e, 100. 


Mom KN Dton-iii Via iiii i . i n.i , 
DetmU L>t Wall, Root. Ac . 11^. 110, 
120 

Sketch Detail foi Flooi. 12u. 

I'lrc place, 121. 

Hoii-e at Waifoid. Cln -liiie : ITan 
and ]\'i-pe( ti\t View, 122 
A Che -bin llou-e : Plan and J’er- 
-p< Cti\ e View , 1 255. 

]5anney Roed, 1 luddel -tield. 125 


] 0 V 1- nuwii Mm Ni w, A-i i e. 
I'Oiin t! H ,il i Ian ot 
iTopo-cd Im- 1 
])io\emt nt ot 
N. uia-ll.'. lx:;i. 

IT. ill ot I'lnjCi U il 
New M.iiket and \ 

stieeta, is 1 1. I 


n 


i. 


1 5(; 


]>n'L")rT( \L Disfo-vr, ol Si w \(.i i n(>\i 
I-m \ 1 1 n Bi n oim,- 
ITaii ot Septic Tank- at Cliii-l'- 
Ho-pital, Hoisham joldniff 

View - ot the -anie, l‘»S. 


Siii John Vam'.iu lur. 

Ca-tle Hc»s\ ard : i>U(lgf^ and Mau- 
.-olenni. 213. 

- .. South I’Tont fiom 

the Lake. 215 
Noith Front. 21 L 
U})per Pait of 
Hall. 210. 
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Piaster Decorattox. 


' Stucco, First Century a.d., Viila 

I Fiirne^ina, Rome. 20 : 1 . 

I Ceiling Decoration, Via Latina, 

Rome, 250. 

Mosque of Ibn Tooloon, Cairo, 257. 
Ceiling, Sail Regia. Vatican, 200. 

1 Decoration at Fontainebleau : Pn- 
• maticcio's Woik, 201 . 

Galerie d* Apollon, The Louvre, 262. 
Decoration of Cove, Royal Hospital 
' Chapel, Kilinainham, 204. 

i Planter Ceiling of the ^ame, 205. 

I Ceiling ot Roard Room, New River 
Company',', Uiiices, 207. 

Santa Maria delle Grazie, Milan, 
i 400. 


Desion and Constiu'Ctiox of Electric 
P o\NER Clxthal Station-?. 

Works at Grove Road, St. John’s 
Wood, mcnip 279. 

Works at Ip.swich, 279. 

Water Power Station at Tivoli, 2S4. 

Water Powder Station of Manici- 
palitv ot Geneva, 2S5. 

Water Power Station of RheiufeL 
den, 2s0. 

Deptford Power Station, 2s8. 

I'ldi'^ou Station, Philadelphia. 292. 

Bristol Station, 29J. 

Power Station, Munich, 294. 

Municipal Power Station, Vienna, 
295. 

McDonald Road Station, Edinburgh, 

29s. 

Stuart Street Station, Manchester, 
299. 

Pigeon House Foit Station, Dublin, 
302. 

Chiswick Electiic Power Station, 
304. 

Model of Entrance Pavilion, Sub- 
station, Duke Street, Ma}fair. .9)7 

Italian Garden and Motor Geneiator 
Station, 30 s. 

Chtuiney Shait, St. Luke's Station, 
Oak Wharf, City Road, 309, 

Cliimiu-y Shalt, ^lunieh, 310. 

Sluet'y nf 

1 . and n Gro\e Road Powei Station, 
St. John's Wood. 

III. Chel-ea Station. 

i\. Stuait Stieet Station, Manehe"* 
ter. 

\. Dublin Electiicity Works. 

VI. and \ii. King'^bridge St.ition, 
New York. 

viH. and i\ Vienna Station. 

X. Berlin Station. 

XI. and \iA. Amsterdam Station. 

\ii. Duke Street Station, Ma>fair. 

xiir. 5[anhattan Company, New 

York. 

XIV. Bennett Street Station, Man- 
chester. 

XV. and xvi. First Power Station, 
Gene^ a. 


xvn. St. Luke’s Central Station, 
City Road. 

XVIII. Battersea Vestry. 

XIX. and xx. Ipswich Station. 

Bust of John Gibson, 319. 

St. Patricks Cathedral, Dublin, 322. 

Stctuf.s of Wells, with some Cox- 
TEMPorAKY Fouehin Examples. 

Etiigy in South Aisle of Choir, 325. 
The Mailonna, Central Door way. 327. 
Coronation of the Virgin, 327. 

•• Bishop ” and ■* King," 328. 

“ Prince ” and •’ Notable " ; ‘-Ora- 
tors." 329. 

Seated King " ; -^LongLidy," 330. 
Bi-hop and Lady, 331. 

“Doctor" — Figure on West Front, 
332. 

“Panel'’ Figure at N.W. Angle, 
332. 

“Panel" Figure ou North Tower, 
332. 

Image " Figure. 333. 

Deacons " on North Tower, 333. 
Westminster Chapter -ho u-e, 334. 
“Lincoln": South duor of Angel 
Choir, 335. 

Lanerco-t, on We-t Gable, 336. 

MrMOiii\L 10 Alfonao XIL, M\.i>r,Tn. 
345. 

LriMi'. cxn Vor.KAHinr Socirrv Pnrsi- 
l>LXiTAL BaIHiE, 3 j2. 

PlAXXIXO 01 COLLIA.ICTE BciLniX<A, 

Gonville and Cains College, St. 

Michael's Court, Cambridge, 387, 
N.E. Corner of Tiee Court : Plan 
and sugge-ted Improvement, 389. 

Noils ox riii: Stresse-^ ix FRAr^rm 
Spires axd Domes — 25 Diagrams. 

BornWELL Casile. 

Banqueting Hall, 413. 

Plans, 415. 

Various details. 416, 417. 

Mason-' maiks. 418. 

S.E. View, 419. 

Chapel and S.E. Tower. 420. 

N. Wall ot Chapel, 421. 

Tunets, 422. 

Fiieplace. 423. 

General View. 426. 

A HolIDU' IX Pouri'eAL. 

Old Cathedral. Coimbra : Plan, 466. 
Abbey Church, Alcoiiaea, 467. 
Cloister of Dom Diniz, Alcobaea, 
467. 

Cathedral, Evora. 468. 

The same : Lantern from Cloister, 
469. 

St. Mary of Victory, Batalha, 470. 
4Ve-t Fiont, Batalha, 170. 

Capellas Imparteita-, Batalha, 471. 
Convent of the Order of Christ, 
Thom ir, 472. 


The Templar Church, Thoniar, 472. 
Nave of Church, Convent, Thomar, 
473. 

Monastery of Belem. Plan, 474. 

Abbey Church, Belem, 475 ; Cloi- 
sters, ib. 

Enoli-h Architecture of the Fif- 
teenth Century. 

Kingston Seymour, Somersetshire, 

489. 

East WindowL Eggleston Abbey, 489. 
North Transept Window. Durham, ' 

490. 

Mouldings. 491. 

Arcades. 492. 

Doorway, Christ Church, Oxford. 
493. “ 

Window Tracery. 493. 

Diagrams of Vaulting, 495. 

Roots. 496. 

Buttresses. 497. 

Tracery, 499. 

Einial-, A'c., 501. 

Di ux Epurl- Euyptiexxe- a EoFor — 
DiagraiiK. ; 

Ruin- of Mitt a. 5[rxii o. ! 

Prineipal Facade, Palace of the 
Columns, 513. 

Plans. Sections, and Details. 514. 
515. 516. 

Rums of East Hall, 518. 

Entrance to Hall of iMonoliilw : 

elevation, 519. 

Hall of Monoliths, 520. 

Doorway ot Pas-age, 520, 

The Patio ot Mosaics: various 
views, 521. j 

Mosaic Pattern, 522, 

Manner of hanging a Curtain before . 
a door. 523. 

Viollet-Le-D tic's Restoration of Hall 
ot Monoliths : -ection. 523. 
Temples roofed with Thatch. 525. 
Moclein Thatched Hut. Mula. 526. 

ScRri NS .CX]> Si'REEXWOllK IX HIE 

EXoLI-H ChuKi. H. 

Detail ot Rood-screen, South Pool 
Church, s. Devon. 537. 

Screen- in a Coptic Chinch at Cairo, 
538, 

Cham el Arcade, Reciilver, 539. 
Varmns Types, 540, 541. 

Stebbing and Great Baultield. 542. 
liaglo-cope. Baulking Chme-h, 543. 
Capel-Ie-Feine, 544. 

Double Sireen. Compton Bas-ett. 
545, 541 ;. 

Decorated Scieen, Leake Church, 
54ti, 

Llaiielieu. 548. 

Mar wood, 550. 

Rood Screen, St. Audries, W. So- 
meiset, 551. 

Sanetuary Screen, Tawstock, Dc\on, 

553 . j 

Screen and Rood-lott, Staverton ■ 

Chinch, Devon, 551 
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Adams. Maurice B. TF.'. 

Aiteliison. Prote-sor, iPA. 'F.'. 
Aitken. G. S.. F S.A. 

Alma-Tadema. Sii L.. HA. yLF._. 
Ander-on. A. M'hittord T4.A 
Anderson, J. Mac vicar. F.lI.'s.E. "FA 
Armstrong, Dr. Hemy E.. F.H S. 
A^hlin. G. C., D.H.A. ~F.\ 

Aiimonier W. 

: B age, all ay, Frank "F.A 
Batchelor, F.. B.H.A. \F,\ 

Beale, Sydney B. Ad .A 
Beaumont. J. AV. F.\ 

I Bedingrield. AValler K. 

I Bibby, George H. 

' Blashill. Thomas ~F. . 

Blomtield. Reginald. 1\I.A. 

Bond. F. Bligh ~F~ . 

Bonner. H. T. Al.A 
Brodie. C. H. Ad .A 
I Bromhe id, H. K. "F.A 
‘ Bulmer, G. Bertram F.]. 

I Burnet. John J., A.R.S.A. F. . 
i Byer^. Piofe^sor. 

Caiue, W. D., M.A.. F S.A. \F.\ 

, Caw-;, Flank ^F. . 

Champne)s, Basil, B.A 
Chapmjn. H.A. Al.A 
Chattel ton, I'. A._. 

Child-. Di. Chri-tophei 
Chi-holm, 11. F. . 

I Choi-y, Auguste i. M. . 

Clapham, F, l)au- . 

Claike. Max. M-’.A 
Cleie, F. de J. ;/'’.A 
Clowes, lTofe--or Fiank. 

Colciut. Thoma- E. . 

Cole. R. Langtou 
Corliett, Alfred E. [AF 
Ciace, J. D 'If J _. 

Crompton. W. E. V. AL". 

Cio.^, A. MA S., M.V. 

Dibdin, \V. J. 

Dickie, Ardiihald C. ' I.A 
D re- -lei. Conrad. 

Dunn, M'm. 

Ebhetts. D. J. A 
Emei-on, Sir Wm, "F.A 


Evan-, Dr. Arthur J.. F R ^ 
idower. Arthur S. M.A.. F S.A Al._ 
Fowler. Di. CdilbeiT. 

Fr.Lmpton. A. Al.A 
Gardner. Arthur. 

Gardner. J. St.irliie. 

Gtymuller, B.iron von IH-.,:. Com', A/. A 
Gibson. Jame- S. V' . 

Gilbert. W. 

Gotch. J. Alfred. F.S.A ' F~. 

Gialiain. Alex.. F.S.A.. ./j. Xto*. "UM/. 

Gray-on. Ha-twell, M.A. Al.A 
<rreeii. T. Flank “.1. . 

Griitirh-. Harold ‘-1 A 
Hall. Edwin T. 

Ha mr It on. R. M. "A.", 

Hare, Heniv T. "F.A 
Heathcote, Charle- F.[. 

Heaton. Chunent. 

Hebb, John M'AA 
Henman. W. ’F.]. 

Holden. Sii .fuhn. 

Homolle. J. T.. D.Litt Cantab, yfon 

Cn,,. M. . 

Hooper. Franc "F.". 

Hope. W. H. St. John. M.A. 

Hud-on, K. MA Ai. . 

Hut( hill-on. C.E. ~A ". 
lljber-m, H. G. Al. 

John, \\A Go-comhe, A.R. V. 

John-iui. C’. ( A - 

Jone-. W. Campbell "F 
King, E Vincent A . 

Jvit-i»n. S. 

J.anc'lit -ter. H. I. F. . 

Lanelie-tcr. H. V. _A . 

Jjang'.ton, H. Hanlwicke ' I. . 

Lea, \hmy M.ln-t.C.IA 
la'thabv, Plote-^oi W. R. 

Li-ltiiian, Flank A . 

Lock, Rev J. B.. M.A. 

Tiocke. W. -h. Ik A., Sn. u t<i i j/. 
I.o\egrove, G. H. 

Lo\egi<»\f, Ht'iuy ALA 
Luca-. Geotfry At 
Ma<-mill<ai, G. A. 

Matliows, J. Douglass 'J<\\ 

May-ton, A. R. [J* . 


Mobil, to . 1 G A T JA 
MlAaid. WLuli Al 
M.-nknnm, T. 

M inby Maul.. 

Muiiay, Dr. A. S '7LAF 
Myit- J. L., M V 
XcMll. Rdpl. ;iV. 

AAclioi.. S. J. \[ . 
i >gh-bv. RoIh P. 

I’aikt-r A. S. :F.A 
PaiiM WA K.tye. M.A . B.IA F.^. 
Pe.ich, C ^ta^lc\ F.A 
PmifoM. E. Ad._. 

Pick. 1 An kins 'F.A 
Pik^^ K B. 

Pite. l'rore--*"ii' Bere-tortl F. . 
Pro... Ldw.iid > M \ 

Piyiine, G. H. Fell owe- F . 
Rn—cll. S. P>iidgni,in "F. 
Ryan-Ttni-.jn, A. H. / . 

Sate hell, H. A. A \ 

S. -)tt. K. Kdbiirn. 

Scott. . (Tilibce I'. . 

St tU-Sniirln \V. Hov.aid ' F . 
Slater. John. BA ' f \ . 

Sinitb. .1. 0-boi n» . 

Slit 11. A. Sa\t 111 / '. . 

Solonn >n. T,e-,\ i- F. . 

Sp’ei-. Plieiic, F.S.A. FA 
Stannu-, Huuli. V R.C \ F . 
Stcl-*'- Leuiuuil / . . 

Tannci . H.. jun. .1 . . 

Ta\ b)r .1 . Wauon / ' 

Tli'Op. Win H /■'. , 

Vaedrer, S\din V Al . 

M'alkci, Benjamin A . 
MAitcilron-f, Paul, M A. F.A 
M’ai-on T H. /’. . 

Mclih, V-tf.n. R.A., ]\S A.. 

Wfbli W. Aithiu 'J. . 

Willi-: lA .T. 

WiUon. Butb 1 F’ A 
Wil-on, W. G. 'A.]. 

W im[>eris. Edmund A. . 

W md-or, RiMit Hon. Loid [If. A. . 
Woo.l, W. H. 

M'oodward. Wm. AL . 

Mbtolfall. John 'F 
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THE LIBEAEY. 


Additions: /TU October 1003 — IUth October IHU 4 


THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


Books and Pamphlets. 


ADAMS (H.) —Designing ironwork, ’ind series, pt. iv. 

pam. 8o. Lond. 11)03 

ADAMS ^M. B.) Fellow — As to the making of architects. 

pam. sm. So. Lond. 1904 
BAILLIERE, TINDALL A CO , Messrs., the Publishers - 
Ferguson (R, B.) — Aid to the mathemcitics of hygiene. 

l*lmo. Lond. 1904 

BATSFORD (B. T.) the PublLher— Thaicher iA. G. H.) 
— Scaffolding. So. Lond. 1904 

Clarke (J. W.)— Lectures to plumbers. 2nd ^elles. 

4o. Lond. 1903 

BELL A SONS (Messrs. G.) the Publishers—BAKER iH.} — 
The Collegiate Church of Stratford-on-Avon. 

So. Lond. 1902 


Bernard pT. H.) — St. Patrick's Cathedral. 

So. Lond. 1903 

Way (T. R.) A Norman (P.) — ^Ancient halls of the city 
guilds. 4o. Lond. 1903 

BOND (F. BLIGH) Fellow — Devonshire screens and rood 
lofts (pt ii.) pam. So. TiOnd. 1903 

BROUGH (B. H.) — The mining ot non-metallic minerals. 

pam. la. So. Loud. 1904 
BUILDER (THE) the Publisher of — Sutcliffe (G. L.) — 
Sanilaiv fittings, and plumbing. So. Lund. 19Ul 

CARPENTERS COMPANY— Forbes (A. C.) A Fisher 
(W. R.) — The adaptation of land for afforestation. 

pam. So. Lond. 1904 
CAYLEY (H.) Asaociate — Holy Trinity Church, Rothwell, 
Northamptonshire. " So. Ketteiing 1904 

CHEETHAM (T. H.)— Haddon Hall. 

pam. sm. So. Bakewell 1903 
CHOISY (A.) Hon. Corr. 3L, Roual Gohl MedalluA.^H \v{ 
de batir chez les Egvptiens. sm. fo. Paiis 1904 

CLARENDON PRESS, the Publishers--- Sanday (W.)- 
Sacred sites of the gospels. So. Oxford 1903 

CONDER (J- B. R.)-- Handbook of sewer and drain ca^e>. 


So. Lond. 1904 

CRANAGE (D, H. S.) — Churches of Shropslure. pt vi. : 
The Hundred of Condover: The Hundred ot Ford. 

4o. Wellington 1903 
DOWSON |W.) M.A., M.D. — The Wellcome Physiological 
Research Laboratories. pam. So. Lond. 1903 

EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS— 


American Architect. 

1903-04 

Architect. 1903-04 

Architects’ A Builders’ 
Magazine. 1903-04 

Architectural Record. 

1903-04 

Architectural Review. 

1903-04 

Art Journal. 1903-04 
British Aichitect. 

1903-04 

Builder. 1903-04 

Builder’s Journal. 

1903-01 

Building. Engineering and 
Mining Journal. 1903-04 
Building News. 1903-04 


California Architect. 

1903-04 

Canadian Architect A 
Builder. 1903-04 

Construction Moderne. 

1903-04 

Contract Jouinal. 1903-(j4 
Engineering Magazine. 

1903-04 

Engineering Record. 

1903-04 

Estates Gazette. 1903-04 
Furniture A Decoration. 

1903-04 

Gaceta de Obras Ihiblica^. 

1903-U4 

Indian A Eastern En- 
gineer. 190> 04 


Irish Builder. 1903-U4 Plumber A Decoratoi. 
Journal ot Decorative Art. 1903-04 

1903-04 Studio. 1903-04 

Notes A Queries. 1903-04 Survevor. 1903-01 

EMDEN (WALTEBi L.C.C.— Plnion (H.i A Palmer (C.) 
— The bridges o\er the Thames uithm the counts ut 
London. ob. fo Lond. 1903 

FOUCHER (A.)— Les bas-rehet- da Stupa de Siku. 

pain So Pau'' 1903 
GEYMULLER (H. F. VON| Hon Oj? / .-U.— M ichelagnolo 
Buonarroti aK Aiehitekt. fo. Munub 1904 

GIBBINGS (J. H.) .l.NH-cmh-Pugm Siu.lentJnp: Re- 
port 1903. So. lOOo 

GLOVER (WM.) PV/ew/'— H kk (W. S i -Qui- separabit ^ 


So Lond. 1903 

GOURLAY (C.| Gsnoi Elementary building eonstrue- 

tion and drawing for Scottish student-. 4o Lond. 1903 
HEATON (CLEMENT I — Notre Dame de Neucdiatel et 
I’architecture prmhti\e de la Suisse. 

pam. 4o. Neiudiaud 1903 
HEBB (JOHN) Fallow— E. D.— A Remini-ct-nce ot the 


late Peter Paul Pugin. pam. mo Loml 1904 

Whiting \F. A ) — Handiciait. pain. So. Lend. 1003 

Southampton : Exhibition of locil anti9uitie> 

pam. So. Southampton 1004 
HEIM ANN (F. C 1 Hon Cvrr. 3/.— Die St. Marku^kapelle 
in Altenberg. pam, fo Du-seldori 1903 

Die Wettbeweib zur Erlangung \ou Y uientwuiten fur 
Jen Bau eiiier Handels-Hocli-ehule zu Koln. 

pain, to Beilin 1903 
INGELOW (BEN.T.) /-Vt/mr -M urkav (J. A. H )-New 
English Dictionary {in ^ to. Oxford 1904 

JENNINGS (A. S.} — Paint and coloui mixing. 2nd ed. 

la. So. Lond. 190.1 04 
JOHNSTON (A. YV.). F.S.A. Scot.— The Round Chuich 
and EaiL'- Ihi ot Orphii, OikneY. 

pani. So. Coveiitiy 1903 

KERSHAYY^ (S. YY'.l, M.A.— Oatlands in YY'eybridge. 

pain. So. Lond 1903 

KOCH (A, I - Academy ai chiteetuiv. 1903, \ol. ii. 

1904. vol. i 4o. I.oml. 1903 

KOTERA (d.) Place m - a mydi /anku IsoS P.ml 

4o. Plague 1903 

LONDON COUNTY' COl'NCIL— Opening of Marble Hill. 

Twickenham, pam. 4o. Lond 1903 

LONGMANS, GREEN A CO. (Me-srs.) the Piibhdiem - 
Rivington'j. Notes on building con'^truction, vols. 1-2. 

la. So. I mild loot 

Rowe (S. H.) — The lighting of -lIiooI-iooiii'^. 

So. Load. 1904 

McLACHLAN (J.) — Pugin Student-Inp Report 1900. 


MS. So. logo 

MACYIILLAN A CCh (Mes^r^ i the Puhimher-^- Ci \rk 
(T. M.) - Building Superintendence. So. N. Yoik 1903 
Sturgis (R.) — How to judge architect me. 

l.n s^» IjOiid. 1904 

MELDAHL {Prof. F, ) Hni. {'on. 3/. - YIei.j,\hi. iF.i A 
JoHCNSEN (P.) — I)et kongeiige Akadeini fol de skonne 
Kunster 1700 -1904 ' So. Copenh.igeii 1904 

METHUEN A CO. (Messib.i the Publi'^hers— A tkinson 
(T. D.) --English architecture So l.ond 1904 

MI'RR.AY (JOHN) the Pabli>>hei - 13 iig\\n (G. Bciu'mn) 
The arts in early England. 2 \ols. So. Loud. 1903 
MET HE Sirs (H.) -Da^ Engh^che Hau^. 

'in fo Iteilin 19(G 

h 



XS'iii I'HF i;< >VAL IXS'llii 

MYilES <T* H.i — Bapu-'tei it-' diiil to>ii^ 

pani. h.> l'.Mt4 

uLTFSKX iO.). Chid tliL hvptMiitiDii UM mv\ ne\s 
Liiehiiecturc ai A'c iThf '^ccoa'l n.tnah 

Puniir Expedition ! n' Cop^nlai.ueu l‘J04 

Ol'ZKN jJ ) Hvti.C'^n dA — lhiOh.,h del Audi tekiia 

der Xeuzeit I^aa lu. Jiei i.ii P.>ii4 

OU(dH {A H.) A'S'UaUt — Piadical \eiitaation. 

pain 'a Hmiv-; Kn>ij iiMi-; 
Saiiitaiy buildiiia eoii^ti ueti« >n. 

pain, la >u. Huu.a Kona Inob 
POKTIiEMOLI lE » A' HAT'^SOULIJEH iB.) Did^na-^ 
touille? de is'J"* et is'.Hk hi 4*.^ Pau' P)ii.> 

t^UEEN VICTOBIA IXDIAS MEMOBIAL irXT). 
.Tori:N\L, No 11. Id >'o CaleutM Pini 

BLADE iT MKLLUJDi I’Jl The eNohuiuii ut eaith 

■;iinctiue. with a theoiv oi latnmuiphiL Liiangt- 

'<0 Lt.iid. lhu-> 

PiflED (HAKBOTTLIA— Allhallnw- Chuuh. Gold-niith 
Stieet. Extrtti. pain. Sij. Exetei Ph_|j! 

ST BRIDE'S PRESi>. LTD., the Puhluhei^— S hu.t 
iT M ) -The huiue healthful vet eeononnc.u. 

pani. '^o. Lnnd. 1*.1U4 

SNELL {A. SAXON t reir>« —A Ho-pual ward. 

pam. Id. Lend. Lmj,: 5 
I’ublic bath-^. pain. la. S >. T.ond I'Hl.l 

SPIERS (h. PHENE. F/rhA/u F.S.A -MuKRAa (J.,— 
Gleece. A( *2 VOL. >> 0 . Loild 1>''^4 

Do, '^0 T.und P'-«UL 

Syiia and Palestine. ■''O. Lonhi. l^'.ej 

Kent and Su--.ex. "o Loud. 1^'.H> 

E''r>ex A'c. ‘‘^o. I.und 

SPON (E. A' E. N.. Alesd*^.) the PuldiAieu -JnxMXu- lA, 
S.)— Paint and mixin^^ colour-. 2ntl ed. So. Lou 1. I9i)4 
STRANGE jE. F ) — The lood screen ot Ranwoith thuuh 

So. Nur\^ich lun2 

SWARBRICK iJ.) -L-Vdiofa — Lite, woik. and intiuence ot 
Rubeit Ad<im and hi< biotheis. 4o, Lund. P.Hi;3 

THWAITE iB Hi -do--eph A^>pdin. iri\entur ot Poitland 

cement. pam. ino. iDn.S 

TRANSACTIONS, REPORTS, axu PROCEEDINGS <n 
SOCIETIES, Ao . 

AMNiniiuM- Arehitectnra et Anneuia.-- Aichilectura. 

IO. Amd V.m llHiI 
De Architect. to Am-t IhDu -P.iUl 

Maatschappij tut BevordeiiriL^ der Bou\\kun-t - 
Atbeeldin^en \an oude bestaande Gebuuwen. 

la to. The Hapme P.M).^ 

- BuLIM kliudie 

Weekblad. fo. Am>t. 1VM):4-1VIU4 

Bouwkundi;^ Tijdschutt. to Amst, ItMTI P.MH 

Auiln- Britl-h School Annu.il. Xu. \K 

4o Luml. P.H_)2-P,HJ.'> 

B VK( nnox \ A-ociacion di- Ar<iuitectu- de Cataluna - 
Anuaiio. So. Ibirceluna H>04 

Berlix -Architekten-Verein. — Zeit-chrift tin Bau\^e-en, 

to Berlin IbO;-} HHI4 
Bo.-^iux, U.S.A, Ma-^acliusett-. Iiutitute ot 'rechnoluij:\ . 

Techriolooy Quartei ly la. So. Bo-^tun P.MkdI 
Annual Ckitdlojiue. su. Bu'>tun 1!M)4 

BkoseL'^— S ocit'te d' krcheolu^de de Biuxelle.s. - Annu 
aire. pam. ^m. So Biu-s.eU P.Ml.t 

Societe Centralf* d Architecture de BeLuilue, 
L'lxniulatiun. la to. Bnu-eL P,)().1-1H0 1 

Acudemie Ro\ale de Belpd(|ue - -Bulletin d.* la 
Clas^e de-s l,ettie'^. So. Bi u^.-eK RM)H-4 

Annuaire, Ihf) L so Bnu-eLp.)Ol 

(’haih\.m Ro}al Ln;;im'ei-' Institute Piofe-.-ional 
Papeis. So. Chatham RMJ4 

Chkisiuxiv Nuuk In^ienioi- A Arkitekt-Foieniimn 

Ti kiii-k Ujieblad lo Chi i-tiama RM)4 -11)04 
CoLcHi^rni; E^-sex ArclueoloLUcal Society. Tian-ac- 
tioiis. Vol. ix. So. Coiche'^tev 11)04 

I’eet ot line- for E^Sex Part s . So Cobdie-tei 1004 
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lo-'o- Poit.un,e.:e — BP.etin > Li-i n loo.; 

Loxnc.x — Aiclniectai.u A--uc.an'in. A A N<'t--. 

1m E,.n.i IPO,; ipoi 

— ib lO' n B ‘uk. 

-’n ^M LMiid I’Mil 

- Nl,,:. 1, 

la iM 1. .ml. P.* 0 ';_iMu 4 
Pjiit -h Pne Pievention ConjoAtrt Pu'e.^,d- 
I i>n-. Nm- Tbt. 70 ''J ''.1 Loi.'l I’M).* P.M)4 

In-tuate 01 Ch-,rtei-l A.-M.nnunt- L.-t ot 
Members llHii 11H»4 

In-tit .tion ot Cull Ihieim.i- L.-t .u Mem- 
ber-. ''.I. l.Mnd I'.MJl 

__ _ Mniuu- Ml p.M- 

ceed nn-. ^m. luonl P.mi ; ipol 

In-tilution lit Mcciiaiiti al Euirim-i- Pim^lliI- 
ino-. So Eond. IbOM 

IiMii A Steel In-titute -.Toninal. VoL vi;\. 1 

^M. To. nil P.M.; imil 

— -- - Supplement to Voh \1\ 

^M. T.omi 1‘HiI 

l,mt ot Memb. i- ptoi 

Sm l.-mi P)nl 

Lod-i Guatuoi CurMuati Tuin-uctioim 

la ‘^o. M.irnate IpO.l 
Ron ,il Archil Min^ical In-tilute .loi.nui!. 

So, Lond P.)nH-li)()4 
Iloyal Gi o'ui dphit al SocieiN Geoyrapliical 
'hiuinal la ^o LMnd IDO.I P.iOt 

Roy,il In-titulion -PiMLeedine^, 

So. Lond P.H).)- PMi 1 
Ron al Sock in Pi mi e* dim:-. So. Km]i,1 1 poiD 1 pti 1 
Sanitaiy In-titutf Journal. So. Lond 1H<)3- 11)04 
So( letv ot Anti{[uane- Aichreolopui. Vol Iviii 
pait 2 la lo r.ond P.io.*, 

Ploc< edin;_m. 

So Loml. P.)0:l IP 04 
Soent> ot Alrliiteet^ — Veal Book 

4o. lumd. loot 

Aichitert'^ Ma^razim . 

Vol. IN lo Bond P.)o:‘, P.Mil 

So( iet\ of Ait^. Jomn.th So. lamd P.)08 RtOl 
Society ot Biblical ArchreuloMy. - I'loceedni;:--. 

Sn, Lond. IDO.t-lPOl 
Society of En;i:ineeu Tiaiuactimm 

la. So. Lond. P,M;4 
Society of Medual OOicer- of Th'alth - Pnl.hc 
^ Health lo. Lond. IDOJ iPOl 

Society foi tile Pioiuotion ot Hellenic Studie'- — 
doiiinal. sm. to Tmnd. P.IOP, IPOl 

SuiN(‘Nor^' Iiutitiition Traiuaetion^ 

So. Lond. P.to.t -11)01 
Lyox—A^sociation ProNinoiale des Aichitei te^ Franeai- 
—Bulletm to. luon 11)01 
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Mvi'Uii* — SoL-ie-Lul lIspanoLi dt- I'.xcuiaione'' — Boletin. 

to. Madrid 1^04 

Mvnch}'>iii; Litt-raw A Philos )phieal Society — 

Meiuuii- tV pioi eedin'^-, 

Su. Maiieh. Iu08-iy04 
ot AriTiitect" — Kaleiidai 1008-1904, 

So M a rich. 1008 
- Canadian Society of Civil Ku;^ineei^ — Tians- 
actions. Id. So. Montreal 1903-1004 

Ni WLA'^i il-<ix-T\nk — N orth ot Eni^Mnd In-titute ot 
Mining Mechanical Engineers — Transac- 
tions. la. So. Newc.-on-Tyne 1903-1904 

Pauk --S ociety Cciitrale des Architectes — Annuaire. 

pam So. Paris 1904 

L'Aichitecture. 

fo. Paris 1903-1004 
KcoM Spiieiale d Aichitecture— Seance d’ouver- 
ture. So. Paris 1908 

Rome— C oinimssione Archeologica Coniunale — Bullet- 
tiiiu. la '8u. Rome 1904 

St. FiLrEi;s,iiE*p,& — Suciete luiperiaie des Aiclmectes — 

L'Architecte Voi. xxxi. to. St. Petersburg 1903 
Shefiiitj* - Society of Aichitects A Suiveyors — Annual 
Report. So. Shetlield 1908 

.Sypaey. N.S.W.^ — Institute ot Architects— Report. 

So. Sydney 1903 

— Journal. Vol. 

i. Nos. 1, ‘2, 8, to. Sydney 1904 

XuuoNio — Ontaiio Association of Aichitects- -Proceed- 
ing- Toronto 1008 

Vienna — tisterreichibcher Ingeiiieur- u. Architekten- 
Verein -Zeit^chnft. la. 4o. Vienna 1008-1004 
\VA-inN(,iON-- Aniencan Institute of Architects - - 

Quarterly Bulletin. 4o. Washington 1904 
TWELVETREES |W. N i — Electricity fur small hospital-. 

pam. Su. Loud. 1908 
WEBB [W. A) mtt — Ckanvoi: |D, H. S.i— Battle- 
held church. pam. So - — - 

Tut\l. VorrME- (cichfsuvot Pcncdirals, PcfitJis. and 
Tuinstfcrions uf Sotudte.'^s and Parts of Works issued 
in a ‘Serial foun note in 40 ; Pamphlets. 

27. 

PURCHASES. 

Books, Pamphlets, &c. 

ALL(t1:MK1NE BACZEITCNU {m 2>ro<ticsA 

fo Vienna 1908-04 

WENA {ADUld'O) -Momuneiiti delT Italia iiieridionale, 
\ol. 1. '^m. fo. Rome 1902 

BENHAINI {Canon) -Old St. Paul’-. So. T.ond. 1902 

1)RA1)A (R.) — l*oite PieiiumtcNi dal \v al xi\ '^ecolo. 

to. Tin in 1908 

BBITTEN (F. J.) — Old <docks and watches and their 
makers. 2iid ed So. Load. 1904 

BROCrl {(t } Disegni di architettuia ci\ile e nnlitare di 
artisti Italiani tioriti dal xv al x\iii secolo tratti d<illa 
laccolla della R. Galleria deuli Ctli/.L 

to. Flurence 1901 

BURLINGTON MAGAZINE Ue nro<// ess). 

4u. Loud. 1903-1904 
COCKERl'.LE iS. l‘.i Journal ot C. R. Cocdvcrell, R A. 
Tra^els in Southern Europe and the Levant IsiO- 
1<S17^ N(, Loud 1908. 

(’ONSIDIRIL I -V.) Flxpenmental leseavchcs on Remfoiccd 
Concrete. {Trn u'-tated hit L. S. Mois-tdtt ) 

la So, Nes^ York 1908 
(T MMINGS {C. A.) -Hi'>tory ot architecture in Italy 
trom the time ot Constantine to the dawn ot the 
Kenai-sam e. 2 \ols. So. Boston A New Yoik 1901 
DALV (C ) -Seinirerie : ancienne et raoderne. 

to. Fans 1904 

1>ELAEN'AY' (H.i— Annaaiie Internationa! des Societes 
Savanro-. .So. Pari- 1904 


DUHM {Josef I — Die Baukunst dei Rena>--ancp in 
Italien. * la. So Stuttgait 190.:5 

FOURNIER (E.) and OTHERS —Paris a tra\ei- les ages • 
aspects -uccessits des inonuineni-. et qiLtnun- hi-to- 
ri(|ues de Pan-, depui- le xiii' siccle lu-gu'a iiu- 
jours. 2 vols. fo. Paia- 1 s75~1Sn2 

FON-DAVIES {A. C.) — The Art or Hm-ahlrv ; an eiicyclo- 
p.fcdia 01 aimory. to. Lund 1904 

FREEMAN lA. C.l — Planning oi Poor Law Building- and 
murtuane- fo Lond. 1904 

GARDNER (J. STARKIE) -Old Silver-work, chietiy 
English, irom the XVth to the XVIIIth centuries 

to. Lond. 1908 

GKY^MULLER (Dr H. Baron \<)N) — Die Baukun^t dei 
Rc^naissauce in Eiankreieh. 2 vol-. 

la. So. Stuttgart 1898-1901 
GONSE (L ) — Les chets-d'ieuvre de- Musde- de France. 

4o. Pali- 1904 

GUERINET tA.i — Le- Cathedrales et les Eghses de 
France. to Pans 1903 

Le Palais de Veisaille- i Le Giand et le Petit Trianon. 
Cheminecs, Ac. to. Paris 1904 

GUSMAN iP,)-— La Villa Imperiale de TiLur. Villa 
Hadiiana. lo. Pali- 1904 

HAVARD iH.) — Dietionnaire de Fameublement et de la 
decoration. 4 voL. to Pans — 

LABARTA (L.) — ^Hieiios aitisticos. 2 vois. 

So. Buicelona 1901 

LAVALT.ee iJ.i — Voyage pittoresgue et historique de 
IT-tne et de la Dahuitie, redige d'apres ITtinciairc ile 
L F. Ca-sas. la. fo. Paris l.su2 

LAWRENCE (W.i — The mounting ot the Stuaii masques. 

pam. la. So. Lond. 1908 

MACEY (F. W.I — Specitication< in detail. 2nd ed. 

la. So. Lond. 1904 

PERROT (G.) - -La Grece archaupae : la sculpture. (Perrot 
et Chipiez, Hi-tonede Fart diuisl antiquite. Vol. \hi.i 

la. So. Pan- 1904 

PETRIE ,W. M. F.)-AIethod^ and aims in Arclneolocy. 

So Lond. 1904 

RAY'ET (0. )— Monument- de Fart antique, fo. Pans 1SS4 
SIMPSON (WM. I— Autobiogiaphy ; edited by G, Eyre- 
Todd. So. Lond. 1908 

SPARROW (W. SHAMh and OTHERS— The British 
home of to-day. sm. to. Lond. 1904 

TEDESCU (N, nr) and MAUREL (A.) — ^Traite thdoriqiie 
et pratupie de la rei>istaiice des matenaux appliquee 
su Beton et au Ciment ariue. So Pans 1904 

TRAUTWINE i J. C.) -Civil Engineer's pocket book. 

So, New YMrk 1900 

YITRC\IUS POLLIO iM.i — A new treatise wherein i- 
dneuursed of the five orders of columns; designed 
by Julian Mauclcn-. Set torlh in Eugh-h by Robert 
Piicke. to. Lond. D169 

WATERHOUSE iP. L.) — Story of Architecture, 

mo. Lond. 1902 

Tor\L. VoLUMTs, 41 ; PvMrHLF.r. 1. 

THE LOAN LIBRARY. 

DONATIONS. 

BATSl'ORD (B. T ) -Huin'i |E.i -Giaphic .-tatus. 

"in So, Lond. 1904 

FAlPiBAIRNs (A.) — Axiin. — N otes on the cathedrals. 

T vol-. ino. Lond. '1904' 

GUNNIS (.luHN W.I Asm.,, no - Aunlv tW. im W.) and 
D^k\mn (L.) — Notes on the Chemi-try ot building 
mateiials .4o. Lond. Isso 

Am'N. -The Pans Exhibition 1S99. 4o. Lond. 1S99 

Bonomi t*L) -Nineveh and it- Pulacfs. So. Lond. ls.V> 

Book 01 Kiu L- Celtic Gvnaments 1 5 Plate- 1 . 

4o. Dublin 1S92 

Bru\ iT. T.) — Tile styb*- ot areintectuie, 7th ed. 

-m. So. Ijond l'<77 
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RX 

GUNMs f.lOHN 

Ch-kn>'la iG. F. I — Gra-pliic ■static-' Ibat 1. 

< 'b. If. Mciucbt-sici lb 
Gi.azi:,k I Pi.) — lli-tOiual aihI dt--L'iipnvt on 

ornament. ■'^o. LoniU 

Hit I -nii'AND (H.) — The In<la-'trhil Au- nf SLMh<lina\ i.i 
111 the Pcieaii TiiiR- T'nnl 

Hl'lme iP’. E t — Priiicipit.-^ oi Oiiidiiiciiial art 

4io. L^n-l. - - 

JoNi-S lUWENI -Tilr Albailibrd Colilt 111 tlie Cl^-'tdl 

P.Tace. s’n- Loud. 1^54 

JoNE- iW.i — IT'-aim*: by Hut Watoi. iiii Lond. 
JoEKNAL — SpeclHcdtiOIl, No. 4. fo. Lond. Isbb 

Kerk tPi.i — A ''mall country liou'^e sin. So. Lorn! 1"'74 
Lataeo iA. H.i — Hii^covei'ic- at NTuevch. so. I.ond. 

Leel'' (W. H.t — The ordei" of architecture lOth ed. 

fell!. So. Lund. 1^74 

PoRiT.ocK iLt.-Col.) — Pudimentctiy tie.itise on geolocy. 

51U so. Lond. 1>49 
iT Pt ) JO SLAriu: ( J.i— Aielnteciuie ela-sic and 
early Cliiiitian- So. Lond. Iss2 

SpEciFiCAriox — Cavalry bariacks No-?. 1 a: 2. 

to, Lond. 

Married soldiers ciuartein. fo. Lond. — — 

Admiialty* Mandin^^ general specitiLation tor 
bmldels' WOik fo. Lond. l''bd 

'>iE\EXSON iJ. J.) — House aichiteetuie. 2 voL. 

la. So. Lund. IS'-O 

Tapn iE. \Y I — Science of huildirn: So. Lon.l. 1^'^2 

Wesi’hoeex (W,)- — The P’oitli Bii'me. 4o. Liaid IS'jO 

'VVoEXCM iR. N.' -Analysis of ornament. 

la. So. Lond IsTb 

LOVEGROVL (G H.i—Xtie iile, '.surk and iiiriucnieut 
Sir John Vanbiuah. pam. So. Lond. 1902 

PERKS I SYDNEY). /- c/'uh— Part} -tructure-. 

1110 . Lend lsb7 

sXANNUS jHUGHt. / e/’ ^ — Petije iXY. M. F.) — 
Methods and aini- in arclneologv. 8o Lond 11H)4 
To'jal YuLLiif^, 2‘J : Pamphlet, 1. 

PURCHASES. 

ADAMS (M. B.) — Modern cottage arclntectuie. 

fo. Lond. 1901 

ANDERSON (\Y. d.) A SPIERS (R. P. i— .Yichitecture of 
Gieece and Rome: a sketch ut its histone de\Gop- 
nient. So. Lond. 1902 

ATKINSON (T. D.i — Engli-.h Architecture. 

•'in. So. Lond. 1904 

BORGHESE iS.l — In Asia. So. Beigaino 190d 

BOUTELL (C.)—EnglLh Heraldry. 7th ed. So. Bond. 1902 
BRO\YN (J. D.) —Manual of libraiv economy. 

So. Lond 1903 

BUMPUS (T. F.j -- Cathedrals and ('huiche' of Noith 
German}. Su. LoikI. 1903 

CHOISY I A.) — IP Art de batir chez le^ I’gyptiens. 

la. So. Paris 1904 

CLAY' (F.) — Modern school building-. So. Lond. 1902 
CONSID^IRE I A ) — Reinforced concrete. So. N. Y^ork 1904 
CUMMINGS iC. A.}-- History of Aichitectuie in Italy 
from the time of Constantine to the dav/n of the 
Renais-,an(‘e. 2 \oK. ^o. Boston A New York P.MH 
DAY (L F.)--Pattern Design. So. Lond. I'.MYl 

ENGLLMANN tK ) — Pompeii. Sn. Lond. 1901 

FREEMAN (A. C.) The Planning of Puoi Law Buibhng--, 

fo. Lond. 1901 

G-YLTON iSir D 1 - Hu-pital constUK tion. so OH' 1903 
GARl'NKii (E. G.) Sieii.t. -m So Lond. 1901 

HENDER'sON (R ) — Modern honieste.id its auanjjeinent 
and construction. la. So. Lond. 1‘902 

INNES (E. C.)— Law of Ed-ement-. 7th ed. 

Lond. 19t)3 

JACKSON iF. H.I— Muial painting So. Eond. 1904 ; 

Sicily. '-in So Lund 1904 


iENSLN .1 (i . Ill U-- tiiaiiiaci .J'd - iintai \ rit- 

iiiunt- I.oiiil 19UO 

Ji.'HNSGN i-i B I Im 1' afeua - .u c* n-*’ nla-n 

''u N. w Voik 19U4 

JONE'> i\Y.) - Hr.itii’gand \mi:il.trinn >0. I.-ai.l 1904 
IjEANING |J ) -G'aintity -uii^-Miig ^u. Loud. 1994 

LIPPABIM 1(11 -Uitinio >0. Ih-rgamo P9U.5 

MAS^E iH. d. L rl i — Pewtri I'hilc : a hi-i<.ri hi .iiid 
de-ciiptise hamibt'uk It > 0 . Li'iid. I9t»l 

MITCHELL iC. P lV G Ai -Bin kv'^oik and nia-um> 

''U. EtC.d. 1904 

MITCHELL iC. F • Bud i.ng cun-:i;iction. 

-m Su. Lund. 1903 

MOB'LL iF. C I -- Fui nitui ui the o.'hu unit* 

^u. Nt -A Y. ik 19U3 

MURPHY iB SI r.ngli-h and Stott.sh wn-ught iifU- 
u ui k 1 i. lo Loud 1 904 

NEW TuN lE.)- A oo.dkoi Cuunti} H.-use- fo LuiM. D.m> 3 
NL)R]\IAN1) iC.l- -N ou\ t lit P.iiahth dt-lbtht- .i.\ichi- 
tet tine (h - Gu-l lies Romains :o Paris - 

OAKEsHoTT tG J.t — Detail and ornament of the 
Italian Run.iis-ance. !<«. Lt'-mi l>sS 

PATTON i\Y. M.i-Ft-undations. .^u. N. Yuik 1902 

PETRIE {\Y. M. F.) — Methods anti aini- in .irchaidogy. 

''o. I.und. 1994 

PU RCHASFMIY.R.) — Pr tctical ma-uniy la 'so. Lond. 19»K3 
REA iJ. T.i— How to estimate. 2nd ed So Lund llUjd 
RICCI iC ) — La Repubbhea di San Marino 

So. P>erga!iii> 1903 

RILEY' <J. \Y ) — Buihling eunstiuctiun n^i heginneis. 

sm. s, u Lond. 1991 

Rl SSEEL (J. H.I— Planning ami titting-up of lahoia- 
tuiies. ^0 Lond, 1993 

SCOTI MONCRIEP'F iG K.i — Principle? »»: srriict :r il 
De-igii 2 vul-. sq. Lhaihain 1>97 9S 

SHEPPARD |E.|— The Ghl R lyai Palace or lYhitehall. 

So. Lond 190*2 

SPARRO^Y (W. SHAY\') — Briti<;h Home *)f t>t-dav 

la. Si ). Lund 1994 

STOCK (C. H.I — Shoring ami undcrjtmning 3rd ed. 

la. So lamtl. 1902 

STlPiGlSiR.i How to judue auliiit ( tore. 

la. >‘i». Lomh 1994 

THATCHER (A. G, H.i — ScairtiMing : a tn nti-u oii the 
de-ign and election oi -catft>!tls, g.intiie-., .iml ?lag- 
91^5. So, lauid. 1991 

TRIGGS il.) A TANNER |H 1- Some arcbitectuial works 
of Inigo done-. s,, Lt>ntl. P.MH 

TROTTER (A. E land BAKER (H.) - Ob] Colonial Hmiscs 
of the Cape ot Gootl Hope 4o, Lond. looo 

MtJOl) (M. P.) — Ro-tlt -•' coating->. So Nh Y'ork 1901 

Toi u Yui i mls. 3(1 

DRAWINGS PURCHASED. 

DON.VLDSON (T. L.) Sciap book^ . Givt*k and Roman 
architectuie Gothic aii hitei turc, 2 voU. 

fo. ISIS isiH 

PEARF (\\ I ('ollection of drawings of oM building 
work. Half-tiinbcr houses. Ac. fo. - ISipJ-TO 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

Board of EDIC.YTBJN -Report for the year 1901 on 
museum-. ct)llt*m and mstituth)!)- under the adminis- 
tration ij the Boanl, Su. LomR 1992 

General Rt'purts ot H.M.'s Inspectors. So. Lond. 1902 
Regulations lelating to Museums and In.stitutitins. 

^o. J.oml. I!i02 

LOCAL RECORDS CoMMLTFEE -Repoit _aml Appmi- 
dix ot the Comm'ttee appoinlr il to empnre as to the 
e\i-ting aiiangt'iaents foi the collectit.n ami custotlv 
ot Local Rcct)id>, ami as to furthei measures which 
it may he advisable to take for tlie purpose. 

fu. Lond 1902 
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THE OPEXIX^a ADDLiKSS. Hoiivered by tiie Aston AVKiiU. IEA.( oloi-t l 

F.S.A., at the First General ileetingn Monday, l^nd Xoveiiiber IhOo. 

Colleagues, Ladies, axd CtExtlemen, — 

OU a second tiuie it is my privilege as President to address you on matters of interest 
and importanee in connection with ArcliiteetULe and this Institute. Put lirst permit 
me to express a hoi)e that all present have been able to take, since we last met, some 
change of air and scene so necessary for the due performance of our work. 

Luring the last twelve luontlm there has not perhaps been any very striking development 
to chronicle. Our work is of such a character that twelve months i^ but a short peiuod. 
Still, events have occurred which may have far-reaching effects in the future, as regards both 
our Art and this Institute, and it will be my duty to refer to some of them in my address 
this evening. 

As regards our membership, bT new members have been elected during the year, and we 
have lost r>:-> by death or resignation. Of our new members, ’26 are Fellows and 71 Asso- 
ciates, and, in addition. Id Associates have been elected to the rank of Fellow. All this is 
satisfactory, as far as it goes, but you will all agree with me that it does not go nearly far 
enough; we must not he content until the Institute includes among its members all 
reputable practising architects, or, at any rate, until we are satisfied that we have thoroughly 
investigated and removed as far as is possibK‘ all reasons for this not being so. 

One matter concerning the afi'airs of the Institute, which I feel must shortly be dealt 
with, is the (luestion of the election of Fellows, wdiieh, under exi>ting rules, can hardly he said 
to meet the views of anybody. It is not very satisfactory to the Fellows on account of its 
Illdefiniteness and uncertainty: and it i> even less so, I have reason to believe, to Associates, 
who, not unnaturally, object to find admission to Fellowship less dilficiilt than entrance to 
Associateship. And yet it i^ by no means easy to devise a remedy for this state of thing'-. 
It is easy to say that everyone wishing to join the Institute must do so as an Associate, but 
under our Charter everyone desirous of becoming an Associate must first pass an exami- 
nation, but there are, adiuitLedly, many whom we should like to join us, who, from their age, 
or standing, or want of leisure, could hardly be asked to submit theinsePes to the examina- 
tion (juahfying for Associatesliip* 

'1 !m.I \ ..1, XI. N-. L-7 liU.E 1> 
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How ih thi^ (liftii'iilty to liu owia-duil V Tin nnl} nn.lV tiMt tur'a-^ r» !ii« - r> 

clone in the ea-^e of A'^-o(;iatL- : ami ii\ a ilalf. 'a\ mni \ » p - In ii. . , alt< i a hi -a, . pi 

in very exceptional circuni'^tcLiicr'.. ti-traiici Ftllt>\s-hip .>:hrrv\i-r than tliM'Uah tue 
ciatesliip is absolutely rht-«(l. TTit fa:*t that thi- Uia!.* tin 1 •h-'A^hip -am wiiat nn>M‘ 

(iiffieult to attain would in 'ir a-e im vahn. in tiie - "f lh< pf. n -- ..»> mid tin piihln . aiid 
would, in my opinion, rathta* attraa than dmcoiiiMa. lueuiht rdiip. Ir v.a- hn-iunulv -•> ni th. 
case of the As&ociatesliitn and 1 bellLsa^ would pone tn ht ih- -ann in nuin i* ennl. . 

But, if wereilniie. it wnuM h, iieces-ary. durina tiie iut< ixmnna pmifxh T-* nptai the 
doors to the Fellowship widLi than at prc-cut. that m> rfimudF pneui-mu aichit*ei 
desirinp; t<» ioin us ^hould bn debarred from d-jiiia -m 

This is a (|Uestion ha- the inenii>er- cd' tin limtiruti thenmehe- t** "ottl* , and the t ouncih 
I am >iire. would be .ulad to liear a full e\}»rt?>ien of opinion .»n a -iibnrt that nnmt alb et 
the future welfare of the Institute. I Impe that an excuiiia may la ii>upd duiiim tin ^e>^n>n 
when this matter may he fully diseU‘--ed. 

One event ef last Session, tliat I liupc may had to e*io.l i-» -iilt-. wa- tlie mt , tuna fd Fn- 
Bresideiits of the Allied Societie- on the day after mar Amiu.il jdnm.r, whtai, together with 
our Vice-Presidents. Par^t -Bresident'-, and my-t If. we inti H-mallx di-eimsed rnaUt^ r- <d inteie^t, 
amongst these being the facilities feU’ arehiteetural eilueatioii a.t lan ^eut availahh^ in tiie 
variour? centres i especially in regard t<> the e-taidi-him nt of da_\ --In'id- ■ tin* piUstiMn (d‘ 
the compulsory registration of archittcts : the admm-ion to T'. lli'w-iiip of iTa-ident- -d’ Allied 
Societies, and of member.^ iiiianimoimly ptopci-td by an Allii d Stunt}. N' m dutiHii- wire 
moved, but valuable information wa^ exchanged. 

Another interesting event warn tin. vi,-it nf ^h\ ( . F. i\IeKim. nf Nhov York. t'» re* t*ive tin* 
ivoyal Gold Aledah Air. AIcKim brmight with him a 1 irge number <d‘ ilhmtratinii^ of iLe 
work of liimsclt and hi^ri crdleagae.-. and Im- Irft lirhiml Itini. I am surt , an tnliain-fnl opininn 
of the progress of arehiteeture in Am< rica <)t it- he-t. and a ph*.i-,t])t i'* minder nf thr [aildie 
spirit whieli is alive in tliat gia‘at cmuitry tn ui-iir the hrautifvine and eumthhamnt other 
cities. Alay 1 also add that Air. AIcKim lia- U It Limmig-t the-» he nn I a \erv liigh a}»[U'ei'ia- 
tion of tlie man himr^ell, hi- persnnaht}', and a ih ^il'e to -ee liim -min d.i\' apain annamst us’? 

1 have to thank you lor tin.* enci an ageuieni \(ai ua\t. h\ \o!ir pi»-ein’o in uoodl\’ 
numbers, to my ex})eriment of informal At Home-. ld)e\’ adhidMl u- an opj^oiuunitv ot 
stjeing tor the tirst time a larg«‘ number ot the woi’]\iiia di-a\snie-, ^ketvne-, and de-igu< of two 
very distinguished architects, John Fram-is B< ntley and William ihlen Ntsfudd iwdiieli eould 
only he show n in sonn* sueh intormal waynandat tin* -aun liinrol la inmiiL. man\’ pi’ofrs^inn.il 
Irieiids together Icu' a sliort time in iriuidly ]ntereoiif>f- • and tlnw* ]ia\e not. therehax, I hope*, 
ended altogether in smoke! 1 pi'opo-e to rontintn^ tin* < \periiuent tlii- St-ssioip and trust 
you w’ill again contribute t(.> their sucec'ss hy }'mi}’ pia -eure, ( )ne t‘\ening I liopc* te li.ivr the* 
drawings of another cuiiinent areliiteet, tin* late Jolin ln)U*ahhoi’uugh Idai'snn, tlirongh tlie 
kindness ot his s(.)ij, Air, Trank iVairson ; and it lia- oeeurrcil to me that the exliihitKm, on 
another OAening, (.>f the waitei'-coloiir sketclie-^ made hy oiusilve-i (luring our liolidaA’'- might l^e 
of interest— painters of course being excluded mi that oeea-imi ! 

Another event in wdiich thi.- Iimtitute Irm taken a k* < n interest i>- the ae'pii-itieui of a 
permanent home by the Arehiteetural Vs.-oeiatioii, 

It is a strilving te-tmioiiy to tlu' high a[)pre('iatiou in which the W((i’k done hv the 
Aic'hitectui al Association is held that the Vreliitectural Mu-eum huiMiugs and their contents 
should ha\e heeii handed ovei’ to the A-soc-iation as a tree gift hy the* unauimons wisli of the 
sui)scribers to the Aluseuni, accmniianied, [ hAio\r, 1)\ tie* lull approval of all iiiemliers of the 
profession. 
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But the Association have a serious work in liaiul to a<l:ipt the premises to their present 
anil future requireineiits, involviipe; them in an outlay far beyond the means at present at 
their disposal. Your Couneil felt ^ure they ^Yere interpreting your desire to show the interest 
of the Institute in the work, and have voted a sum of £500 towards the building fund. 

The day-school ho successfully started by the Association seems destined in its new 
premises to work almost a revolution in our architectural education (or w'ant of it> ; but as I 
went through the spacious courts of the Kcole des Beaux Arts, the other day, with their full- 
size models of columns and entablcitures, together with examples of Eenaissance and Mediaeval 
work, I said to myself the Architectui'al Association are only at the commencement of their 
w^ork : they cannot stop, but must go on, and wdien they have completed their schools must 
complete and extend their museum, and we okkr architects must take care to see them 
through with it. It has been a pleasure to the lui^titute for many years to lend this room 
to the Association for their meetings, and we shall miss them when they go ; ])ut we hope 
often to have their presence among^t us, for we need the energy and initiative of the younger 
men. 

Ill this connection I may ])rieliy refer to the question of our owui ^^remises, mentioned in 
my last addres>. I then ventured to express my own opinion that this question of premises, 
though very important, could hardly be considered an immediately pressing one : and the 
question of a joint building has now been solved by the gift of premises to the Association. At 
the same time your Council and oiiicers have not lost sight of the matter, and it is possible they 
may have some proposals t(^ lay l)efore you in connection with this subject later in the Session. 

Another event must be noted, i.r. the adoption and i'-siie of a korm of Conditions of 
Contract, which has been accepted by both tlie Institute of Builders and ourselves. (It is 
some indication of the iiup(u*tance of this doeument, and the com}>licated nature of some of an 
architect's w*ork outside his art, that it has taken some eight years to arrive at this result.) 
This contract, while recognising the absolute authority of the archit»^ct over the workmanship 
and materials used on the w'orks, has detined. as far as is possible, the relative responsibilities 
and duties of tlie cliiait, tlie architect, and the contractor ; and though it is, of course, too much 
to expect that any document could be drawn that would meet every case that may arise, we 
believe it will be knind of grt‘at use to all engaged in building operations. 

The last Council election was made the occasion of bringing before us again very pro- 
minently the (piestion of tlie compulsory registration of architects, a sidqect which also made 
its apt>earance in the columns of tlu* 'funcs and in the list oi Bills which were 2 >resented to 
Barliament during last session. 

As stated in a circular sent rt)und to meinbtns of the t^i’^hession, it is ^ome sixteen years 
since this matter was first formally })roug]it forward and a Bill prepared : ])ut in reality the 
suiqect was mooted by meinbiU's of the Institute as long ago as 1854, and 1 wrought up in 
sul)set[uent years, without, la ever, any action being taken. 1 mention these dates to show 
that inaction on tlie part of the Institute has been deliberate and intentional, and does not 
arise from any want of due consideration of so iiupt_>rtant a matter. 

Bor luysidf, 1 was Honorary Secretary of the Institute from ISSD to 1892, when the 
(piestion of registration was brought most prominently forward, and thus became well 
ac(piaiiited with tlu' details of tlie })ropt)sals and the arguments for and ag<iinst them. 

Those arguments appear to me to remain much the same to-day, on both sides, as they 
were then. Then, us now, there vas a considerable body of opinion in favour of the proposal, 
and 1 certainly do not wi.-^h in any way to minimise the amount of it. Then, as now, 
there was a considerable liody of opinion strongly against it, and under these circum- 
stances I ventui-e to say, Crciitlemeii, the thing for the moment is outside the realm of 
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practical polities: for any experienced politician ^Till tell you tiiat rarlianu-nt would nev< r 
grant compulsory powers ol the propO'^t'd, eX('fpt at the ueiituxd -t of the no uiIm 

of the jn'ofe^sion interested, and at pre>ent there cmu no doul.t that tin prnh^xinn i^ 
>harply divided on the point. 

I think I ought t i say to you (juitc frankly, as your Pre-idont, that p^ r-Mnally I am lau 
a supporter of the proposal at the present time, ihouuh I agna e that iho lave.- body <.f opini' ai 
in favour of it cannot and must not be ieiiorfd. Evils there unde.ubteddy aia , whicdi -hould 
be removed: but, i:)ersonally, I would try every pos-ible alti rnative bdbia ap}»l\inu siudi di a-t ie 
remedies as those proposed by this eompuEeu-y registration, which, I bt lieve, mu-t be rt [aiLUiant 
to every artist, even if he l)e a supporter of tin proposal or not. 

I am well aware that there are a larue numhu- of aridiitert-. tsn'.aalh amMn.^^i tho-r 
practising outside the i\fetro})oliran area, wdio are in favour of contpuEMi-v la-gi-tra! i<>ii : but 
i find, amongst the leaders of our profes-ion. those wlm.so work w* admire, and on ^\h•-r 
judgimait Ave rely, that they are, a^ far as I know, almost to a man. -tronglv aoainst tin 
proposal : and I sav again, therefore, we should hupeles'^ly dividt^ the pr* d’e’'-i ' ju 1,v pm^-ing 
the propo-al at the present time, ("oimideration it is bound to have, but acceptance i- 
hardly likely to be obtained by putting a pEtol to the In.-ad of the Jimtitutr and dnnanding 
registration or enir life. 

lleiiieinher, this proposal would not only m gi-tcr ctauain arrhit(.ct-, hut wnuhl dt'dine to 
register others. A registration wliich give- one man a right to call himsdf an ardiit-rt, and 
reluses it to another, is a very difticult and serious mattt-r ; jud I must sav I slinuld ])e srinw 
myself to have to pronounce judgment, for while - A." may think •* X.*' a good ardiitoet. 

B." may not consider him an architect at all. AVho, tlmn, is to tkiado ? 

I think I clearly understand the grievance against which registration i- propr>-^>d as a 
remedy. Put (juite shortly it is this : an architect, let im say, in a country town, i^ emh a- 
vouring to carry out artistic wmrk and to uphold the honour of the profession : but ho lind- 
much of the work he considers should go to him taken up by others wdio he kimw'- are not 
artists in any sense of the word, and are untrammelled by any notions of honourable profes. 
^ional conduct, and have no right to be called architects at all. So he says, let a law ht* pas-ed 
that every man must pass a prescribed examination before he can call hinisdf an architect, 
and then will the public he able to separate the sheep from the goats. I admit the <u’ievance 
and sympathise most sincerely witli my friend : hut I doula the wisdom or etlicacy o( tlu^ pro' 
})Osed remedy. 

I w'ould ask this question of those who favour registration. Is it propoM d for the lx netii 
of architecture or aiadiitects ? I know they will say ami believe it for 

Well, then, take the l^enefit to archite('ture iirst, as it should l)e taken. It will he 
admitted, I think, that good architects Avill do just as good architecture wliether thev are 
registered or not ; it will therefore mak(‘ no difference whatever \o our best architecture Onr 
friend replies, That may be so, still it will prevent an enormous amount of ]ia<l aiadiiioctiu’e 
being perpetrated thnaighout the eounlry by incoinpeteiit nun. j lake lea\e to doubt thi^ • 
1 fear that when registration Ijecanie compulsory, though y(ai weald lagister muclrr/Ze///// von 
w()uld also register much /aa/k/g/. That is the danger, mid I fancy "mr frimid would liud 
himself worse off’ than before. ^luch of our laiilding (it camiot he called ardhtectun , is doim 
by speculating huildexs, auctioneers, Ac., who very properly do not now call tliemselvec 
architects, and registration would nut aff’ect them as far as 1 tinderstaml it. It is true tliev 
would not be able to recover their charges as architects in a Court of Law, Imt builders aiv 
not paid by fees, and they would not call themselves architects. They will continue their 
woilv, and be peiliaps eAen helped, for probably some ot the best amongst them would woi'k up 
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and pass the examination and carry on their poor hnildings under the full authority and sanction 
of a Government diploma, and we ^hall seo on the window blind Estate Agent and Govern- 
ment Architect/* and many suchlike combinations. AVill this improve our architecture, or 
help our friend *? 

Then, again, we have generally thought a man who has the right to call himst'lf an 
architect ae(|uires the right by the buildings he has designed and whose erection he has 
superintended. This ib the te-t we ask of our own Fellows, ])ut thi> ecmpuEory registration 
w*ould require that he be hall-marked -‘Architect" by Government examination, probably 
before he has designed or superintcmded a single building. Surely this is putting the cart 
before the horse, and cheapening the title of architect ! AA"c admit Associates by examination, 
but require seven years to elapse and evidence of actual building before he becomes a 
Fellow. Suppose a man obtains the Government diploma, and bis buildings turn out 
unsati>factC’ry, wliat wull luippeu then *? In tact, i^ it po>r>il)le to decide on paper whctlua a 
man is an architect, c-r on the same evidence to deny him that honourable name '? 

Another difficulty is. What standard of architectural excellence is to he fixed for the right 
of this Government diploma ’? It must, apparently, bo the same for the practitioner in a 
distant country district as for our larger cities. Is this fair or de'^irahle ? 

Again I wmild ask, sympathimig as I do all the wliile with this grievance, is all tliis 
ticketing and docketing compatible with our art ? Protection is in the air, I kncmx and I am 
not rash enougli to express any opinion up<:)ii it But I do know that Art has ahvays heen free. I 
Let us not lie the ones to shackle it. An artist is horn, not made ; no questions or answ^ers | 
admit him into the fold, only his wmrk. We are constantly being told that doctors and^j 
lawyers have these Governinint dplomas, and so ought we ; and if we venture to suggest that 
painters, sculptors, and engineers have none and require none, w^e are told that has nothing 
to do with it. But why not ? Are not painting, sculpture, and engineering more nearly allied 
to architecture than law^ and medicine’? I should liavi^ thirnglit so. 

Then, as regards its benent to architects, wu'^ are told that this diploma is essential in 
or^ler to make the lazy ones work; the Institute examination, tliey say, is not sufficient 
inducement, and w*e must therefore (‘ompel them to come in. I can only say again, I do not 
think so. The lazy men we should admit for this reason had far I letter remain outside. 
Again, as regards the henefit to architects, I would ask you to remember that if this proposal 
were legalised to-morrowx the engineei-, the horough surveyor, and surveyor, if members 
of the Institution of ('ivil Engineers or the Surveyors* Institution, would be exempted from all 
restrictions, and ^vould continue to practise arcbitecture precisely as they do at present ; 
the registered architect w'ould come to be looked upon imwe as a luxury ur as a consultant, 
to ])e called in on very important matters cuily, and so a large part oi the work, which 
is already so greatly encroached upon, W’ould tinally slip away from architects altogether. It 
w’ould aBo be necessary that all those calling themselves architi^cts at the time of the passing 
of the Bill, wliatever their qiialilications, wa)uld receive the Go\ernmenT diploma, so I am 
afraid our friend in the c(mntry towm w*ould receive no relief in his lifetime. 

The words of the Memorial addressed to the Council in ISPl appear to me as true mnv 
as then — ‘'That a Bipbnnaof Architecture wa)uld he a fallacious distinction, equally useless as 
a guide to the public and misleading as an object for the eftorts of the student.** And, 
further, that " no legislation can protect the public from bad design.” 

AVhile saying this, I would like those who are in favour of the compulsory registratitni of 
architects to believe that we are entirely in sympathy whtli every effiort to raise the status of 
arcbitecture and the architect in this country, and it is on tliis very account that I have 
ventured to discuss the matter at some length this evening. 
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JOUK^AL OF THE ROAWL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH AROHITKOTS 

It seems to me we must first ciaiir to some a^itrt t-ment amouoj-t oiirs^lvi- a- t'* tlu 
standard to be set up, and how it is tn be tested, and until tbi^ i- delha d reun-iiati* ai wculd 
be useless and fallacious. 

I am reminded of a story you will probably all remember, told by rla Lit^ lh-h<>p -T 
London at one of our ])inner‘^, of an Oxford L( )]i beinin^a nvtr a wall and watOnno t\\*' iindi i- 
graduates trying to induce a tortoise to put hi luadoutof hi- slu 11 b_\ h-'blmA <>ai -fiut 
tempting bait, but without result ; and at last the Don pui^ tly saying t ' tia-r uialf r,ur.uh:an 
‘‘Don't you think, gentlemen, you had better try the (gher tnd / " And 1 W(ad'l Vtutun to 
say to you, gentlemen, don't you think we had better try the etlu r uid ? It. a- 1 thiii’k. ih. 
is no probability of getting what we all want — a higher a}>preciation tT' arLdiit' etiue b\ 1. Ld-la- 
tion at the present time — w'ould it not be better to reilouble our eftort- tr> gain the -ane n -ult- 
by raising the standard of architeeture amongst ourselves, by taieourauiim tht. higher ediie,iti''n 
of our young men, so that in time ‘-u})erior attainments may inakeniLmbt [‘-hi}) ot thi> hi-tuiu» 
a recognised qualitication in the eyes oi the piiblie, a- I btdieve is the came alreatly, t'> .* art it 
extent, not only at home hut in the Colonie- also ? 

Professor Kerr, in a yery intere-ting address on regi-^traiion. -aitl it wa- npui tt> tpii^-ritm 
wdiether, when this Institute started --tanding e<>nimitte<- lUi Art Litciatuia, hraetir- . aed 
Scdenee, it should not haye added a fifth on Edueation, and i think he wa- right. 

Education is everywdiere the cr}', and if the Institute i'^ te take a nicua i-r< >inin. nt pait 
in architectural education, it will ])e necessary to depart, tc) -enic ixnnt. irom ihe petition 
it has taken in this matter up to the prer^ent time. 

Up to the present W'e haye been ^atished. and 1 think rightly .-o. by eiideavMina'ng to 
aiTiye at and suggest a standard of architectural edmoitifui by im an- of our evauiination-. 
leaying the preparation and education of students to other-, Diniiig iIk la-t Se-'-iun yom* 
Council had laid before them for their con“:<ideration certain draft propo.->aE on aiodiitectui al 
education, drawui up by a body of ^vell-km.wvn architect-' intere>ted in thi- giu -tinn, ilmiml} 
not at present members of this Institute, including such W(.lbkno\\n nann> a^- Mr. Ib-ginald 
Blomlield, Professor Lethalm, Air. Aleryyn Alacartia y, and Air. Hal-tw Pic.ualo. Ida -»> 
proposals set forth the proposition that neither the sV'^tem of articb d pipalagt n<-r the 
training in p(jlytechnies and art schools had proyed satisfactory, and that a combination of the 
two systems was desirable: iliat architectural education at proent differs from want of 
organisation, and should l)e taken up by a representative body of ai'chitt'iT^ Mudi a^ tlii-^ 
Institute — which shall ]je accepted by the public and profes-ion as atuhoidtaiive. 

The proposals suggested a preliminary cour-^e of training in >c]io(d- and wnrk^hf>p<, and a 
suhse([uent course in the oftice of a pikictising architi-ct, an (mbaveiir ])eiHg made to ('o- 
ordinate and liring into line existing in-titurion-', l»y the ,nloption, in coiijunctien with tlu‘se 
institutions, of a uniionii s}mtem, with a larntral body such as tin-' Iimtitute at the hca<l. 

This, omitting all details, wdh(di are, of cour-e, important. gi\e- a fair idea (»f tlie 
proposals, and, I helieee, c<»nimended itself to tlie (’(uincil a-> imi only a dt'sii'ahle pro[»o^.il, 
hut aKo an eminently practicable one. 

ihe Council haeing ascertained that the autlior-^ ot the-.e prop(r'^als W(;uld be ^\dh^g to 
assist the Institute in working tliLin out. ];\ ap})ointing ^oiue of their mniiher to act on a 
Committee, the Council liave appointed an b.diicatioii ( ommittee: and amoTlg^t liios(‘ outside 
the In^titute who have accepted aji iinitatioii to join oui' dehlKuaitions aia* Sir Arthui' Pucker. 
Principal of London Cniversity : Air. T. (d. Jack-cm Treasurer of the P<yai Academy: 
Air. Sidney AVehb, L.C.C. : Plnfes^or Ik-rry, of the Hoard of ibhu'ation ; and Air, Ikmil 
Champiieys : wliih* tlje authors of tlu^ draft ])roposals nominated Mr. Pegiuald Plombeld, 
i'rotV^sor Lethahy, Mr. llaEy\ Picardo, and Air. AlacaUiuwx 
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l'lu< met ami (lmcu>sed the matter ami, with the aid of a Sub-Committee, 

has dra\Mi up and adL'[>ted a report which i-^ now under the consideration of the Council, and 
1 am not. therefore, in a positiim to brin^^ it before you. though I hope to be able to do S(j early 
in the course of the prc'^eiit Ses.-ion. Wc are encouraged to hope that we may be enabled 
t(; obtain the co-o^x ration of the vari(.ais teaching l)odies in London in the scheme, and in 
coui-'^e of time to extend <)ur 0}»eratioim to the chief cities of the kingdom. 

We aho h(*pe to coimtitute a Board of Architectural Education, bringing upon it 
di^tingui>hed men interested in the subject, whether membeis of the Institute or not, its 
main dutie^' being tho'^e of an advisory board on the courses of architectural studies in the 
variolic schools and their examinations. 

As the scheme develops we hope to have the assistance of our Allied Societies, and to 
oth r facilities to their memhers tc) ^airticipate in the advantages of these improved methods 
of education, and lirst and foremost we hope to unite in one great effort for the improvement 
of the education of our younger brethren and give them atl vantages we sorely miss ourselves. 

I feel I must apologise for having detained you so long on purely technical points on such 
an occasion as this, leaving me. unfortunately, hut little time to deal with architectural matters 
of mure general intere'-t. 

The past year ha^ seen some nutahle events in architectural history — the opening of 
Truro Cathedral, completed in the course ot hfteen years, with the exception of its western 
towels : the selection of a de-inn for the new cathedral of Liverpool : the opening np of a large 
portion ot the Strand improvement hv the London County Council, and the erection of an 
important building on a porlbui oi it- site : the adoption of a design by the same body for the 
new Vauxhall Bridge : and the selection of a design for the great university at Cardiff. 
Eurthcr progress has been made with the great Clovernment buildings in Whitehall and 
I'lsewhere. including, it is understood, the tnirchase of the remainder of the Great George 
Street site ; while the Ctoveriimeiit have completed their gi-eat Post-Office building at West 
Kensington. 

It has been my go-_)d fortune to see dTairo Cathedral since it was completed, and all who 
have done so will, I am sure, agree with me that the new nave is a noble addition to the 
building, and that, acce})ting the literal n-e of a ju'evious style in which its designer was so 
thorough a master, the result is impressive and worthy of the great effort made by Cornish- 
men for its erection. I’he detlectioii (d‘ the main axis of the nave, some six feet, I believe, 
ill a length of dOU feet, and mainly caused by the necessities of the site, lends. I cannot 
tloubt, advantage to the general effect, both internally and externally. Externally one could 
wish the material had bciai entirely granite, hut probably the cost of this would have been 
practically prohibitory. 

Since last we met Liverpool has also decided upon a cathedral, designed on inediicval 
lines by a young man bearing an Inuioured name in the architectural world, whose success 
must he a matter of encouragement to young men and demonstrate once again the 
immense (^j)p<u-tunities open to > oung arehiteets of ability by the competitive sjsteiii. It 
does not come within iiiy provinet at thi'- stage to refer critically to the design : but 1 am 
sure you will join with me in wishing Mr. t Gilbert Scott success in his great and responsible 
undertaking, Ilie appointment of Mr, Lodley, one of the assessors, as joint architect with 
Wr. Scott to carry out the work is not in accoi dance w ith our “ Suggesrions,’* and must not he 
looked upon as a X)reeedent. The circumstances were very exceptional. I understand it was 
done with the complete concurrence of Wr. SceUt, and was only agreed to by Mr. Bodley after 
great pix'ssure had been put upon him, and when it became evident that the award would 
otherwise be put aside. 
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A note of Wcirnin<j; iriA^titly arfectiioii Luiukai ha- l)teu ^^ouikIlJ during th* la.-t low dax - 
by the cidvertihiig for sale, tor buildiiyi; pur^Ki^c-, ot olio of tlio [uiiu ipal r^piidios in Kon-iii.ul' ai. 
wliioh.if carried out. would greatly interfere with the ameiiitie- and heahhiulnc-- of the roy<il 
borough: and if the same proje-s were carried through London it i- uimo-t iiupos>i'hle to 
realise the havoc that would be wrought. Luncy Lcrkehy ^ [iiart'. Belgraxe and Lat"ii 
Squares, Blooui-hury and (Gordon Square-, and many otliei-, ad covered with hiut* ]ilock'> 
of flats I This, of course, i- not likely to haptJen at pre-eni : hut a- long a^ they aiv in 
}U’ivate hands it might happen at any tinu . 

Gardens with the backs of hou-e.'^ looking up->ii them are n )t \uhurahle, a- lh« > are 
diflicult of access, and the houses iheuiselve- have con-iderabk right- over tbem. 1 wa- 
myself offered the freehold of one of these gardens as a free gift some xa ar- ago. tlie ijwmr 
])eing anxious to be free of it- management and maintenance. But these gaiakii-. a^^ I 
pointed out la.-t year, do not give to London what the s juare- do — a ^ight of gra--, tree-, and 
sometimes flower-. True, they might be ke^)! much better than tbev aie. and be made much 
brighter than they are : but as they are we are grateful for them. It has been -ugge.-ted that 
Parliament should obtain some craitrol over the^e open >pace-. xvhich xvould not interferr xxith 
landlords' and frontag^u',-^' right-, beyond the di-ahility of covering thrin xviili buildings : and 
xve must earnestly hope that Parliament and the County Council xvill lay their head- togetliLi* 
t3 this end. 

The xvidening e)f hruidr)!! Bridge i- in full })rogre-s, and the temporary covtU’td foi>tw;i\- 
on either side suggest what pictuieS(|Ue and xvLlcome adjunct- they would la- ti.> our bridgt 
These, the most expo.-ed portion- of our roadways, cannot be cro--ed in wet and windy xvtatliLr 
without great discomfort, which tlu.c-e covered ways xvould entirely obviate. 

AVhile (.HI the ,-u]>ject (.)f our street-, xve may la })ermitted to xvoiider what i- to la- llir 
end of the fore-t Iret-s planted (jii the vci’ge of so many of our footway-, (b.light ful win ii 
young, hut uoxv they are up to the tops of our houses rather darkening ami obstructing to 
th(‘ viexv of handsome buildings. The hug(‘ electric standards, al-o, noxv being }»lanted dttwn 
tlie centre ol our .-treet>, seem t(j require immediate attenti(.ai, both as lagards po^ltioll. design, 
and the curious colour they are painted. 

The visit of Mr. TlcKim last summer naturally brought into prominence American 
practice in mait( rs connected xvith our art. and e-}>ecially with tin* control exeia-ised in 
America over public impro\ements, and In- left in our Idbiauw a book containing a r^ oil 
xxhich deals with the iuipiovemeiit of Washington by laying it out on a large and compre- 
hensive scale: I Cimimend a study of thi- hcok to all interested— and what architect i- nr>t ? 
—in the laying out and ini[)rux emeiU of ouj- gia-at cities. 

This hook recounts how a small Ijodx of experts were ap}ioiiited t :) (* and submit 

a general plan for tlie devfIo[)nient of the entire Park s}>t(‘m ot tlio distriet, Hh- ( ‘oniiniltee. 
i understand, virtually put aside their largt* ami pr(jlltuhle prixaite xwnlv loi* ue-arlx' a x’ear an(l 
devoted their time and ( Xperienee to the serxiee of the natk-n, a Micrilice niad( xvithoiil any 
pea uniary rexvard. 

The Committee consisted of txvo architects, Mi\ Buenhaiu and Mr. McKim, a leailiug 
sculptor, Tlr. St. Laudeus. and ^Ir. F)himtecl, whose name is idt ntitied vxith vxhat is best in 
garden arcliitecture in Aim idea. 

For the pnaa-edings of this ( '(imuiitte<‘ 1 must k hr xou to thdi re[>ort, muxlv .-taliii"- 
here that a short tour to the principal caintak (jf Europe wa.- Jnade, and th(-n a coinpi eliensix-e 
plan lor th“ lavijig mit of Washington xxa- produea d and laid down on th<- noblest and 
grandest lines, fully ilhi,-i i at( d Imdranxing^ ami mocbl-. 

The Ihmimiitee descrilje the reali-ali(m of the scheme as a -tupeuebnis task, much gi’eate-r 
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than any one <:i:enevation can hope to accomplish ; Ijiit they add that the hearty and intelligent 
co-operation with which the plans liave been rrct'ived liy the officeiN of the Government, the 
(.'ommittees of Congress, and the puhiic generally, mahes it practically certain that the 
develoinnent of the national capital will be prosecuted on the lines proposed. 

Since this wais written I undei\-tand a large sum has ])een voted, wdiich will enable a 
substantial start to be made. 

Again, at our Annual Dinner 1 ventured to give some partieular> of a Commission 
appointed under the Charter of Xetv York, composed of experts, tvho also act without fee or 
advice in all art matters in connection with Xew' York. 

This is carrying out to some extent the more complete system in existence in France, 
where the care of all puhlie huildings in Paris i- entrusted to d' the Minister of Puhiic 
Instruction and Fine Arts : o2) the Minister of Tustice and Puhiic Morsliip; (o) the Prefect 
of the Seine; and (4) the Prefect of Poliee. Each of these Ministers is advised by a Council, 
mainly formed of architects of distinction. The duties and constitution of these Councils are 
very fully set out in a book by our late Secretary, AViliiam H. Mliite, entitled An hitrrtiirr ami 
Puhiic Buihlijfff^j published in lsi84, wFich contains a great deal of most ijiteresting information 
on this subject. It is under this direction that Paris as w'e see it to-day has been produced, and 
the same system is follow^ed all over France. As the author says : '• AY)ne, having an under- 
standing of these matters, can traverse Paris without feeling that the authority which initiates 
and controls the great w^orks of architecture in that capital, is a real and competent authority, 
to wliich the State turns for guidance and on whose judgment tlie Parisians rely.'' 

Every public l)uilding throughout France, great or small, has an architect attached to it, 
and, wliere necessary, an assistant architect, who. commencing in some huinhle capacity at 
the Council of Civil Buildings, in due time is admitted as assibtant to thi^ Board, or Council, 
which gives him right of pu’eseiitation to a 2 .)u])lic building in couive of con^truction. as sub- 
ordinate to the architect who is carrying it out, spends his days on the works, and may rise, 
it he conducts himself well, to be assistant architect or joint architect to a building, and ulti- 
mately architect- in-chief. In course of lime he is summoned to take the ^dace of Councillor 
on one of the various Boards, and nltimntcly the Academy of Fine Arts, who edueated him, 
vali hear of him again, and finally elect him to tlieir body. 

Thus the State not only assists in providing an etficient system of ai\-hitectural education, 
l)ut also 2 )r()vides itself with an eifirient body of trained architects to undertake its public 
])uildings. all working on a wellolufincd tradition, and ^'I'^^ducing works of great excellence, 
which WA' cannot hut admire. I do net iwupose to comtarre these ^ystenls with the course 
adopted in this country, jmrtly hci'anse you are all well aware what that is. and also because 
I am afraid the comparison could hardly he in favour d' this country. Not that I mean, for 
a moment, that the French system in its entirety would he suitable here: it tends no doubt 
to a loss of individuality, which would hardly he tolerated here, for though we talk a go(Hl 
deal of working on traditional lines, 1 am not sure whetlu r we have yet learnt the lesson of 
sinking our owm individuality sufiiciently to do so. 

I have mentioned these syst(uns in forca' in France and iVmerica to draw^ attention once 
more, as I ventured to do last year, to the pre^sing need there seems to he in Great Britain, 
and wliieh I think most of us feel, for r^ome authority to whom schemes of public improve- 
ments should be submitted, not mAessarily for sanctimi, l)ut for consultation and advice. 
The wmk could hardly he entrusted to any single individual, but there would surely ])e no 
difficulty in finding men of skill, taste, and autlKUuty enough, and with patriotism enough 
to form such a Commission as that established in AYny York, and on the same terms, if asked 
to do so by Ills I^Iajesty's Governuient^ 

c 
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Anil how enonnoii.'?ly ^ueh a lii)dy uould -trtn^Tlim thr hands nf tht' autln>nti<> ('a''i\in-i 
out great \Yorks and the arehitecth di ^^iEniiig tin in : publie eontidi iiei would hi- iiu*r< a-ed, and 
schemes would he executed wdiieh aie now' oftai either ilrop[)t‘d alti>gethe]* t>r curried throng] i 
in a half-hearted way a^ a eomt>romi--e — a method desirable no doubt in many roiictu-n^ nf 
life, hut alisolutely fatal where art i'^ L‘oncerm.d. Tlie es^tmce of a W'oi-k of ait i.- it- com- 
ideteness, and there compromi-e can thul no place. 1 do not mean nect --arily hiuli llni-h 
or elaboration, but the expression of a complete idea : take -onieihing away lioin it .-r add 
something incongruous to it and it i^ de-trioed as a work of art, and tlningh tlii-i- umb i-tood 
a> regards painting and stailjitiire fur wdio wuuld vennire i ith* r to add to or take away from 
a tine ])icture*?i, it is in no way under-torxl ur recogni-ed as regar<l- Imildim:-. A lioiwe i- 
designed to stand on a broad terrace, the ten ace i- cat out a’ul -urprise (.\[>re^.-ed tliat the 
house doeb not look W'a^ ex[je('ted. A building i- arranged wdtli curtain approadie- wbicb 
are entirely omitted, or in matters of dtTail the window- are divided with hai- gi\ing -<'ale 
to a building, and these are cut out. 

But I have wandered from my subject, viz. the need nf some authority to wliom to 
refer our puidic improvement scheme'^. A ca-e in i>(')int lum lately arisen on the ipie^tion 
first raised by Mr. Hanio Thornycroft, on the alignment of the tai-tern end of tie strand 
Imjorovement IScheme. All wdio have taken part in that controver>y wall ackiiowbMlge the 
great consideration showm lyv the Londrai Count}' Council in the matter, tir.-r, Im }>utting 
up hoards to sliow the various ])ropo^aK ; and. hecondly, by inviting represt ntativ* .- of vour 
Council to meet tludr Committee and discus-, the matter cm the s}>ot, which w'e did with great 
advantage, I believe, to both sides. But now wdio is to decide on the merit.- of the variojis 
plans ? Mdmld not the deliberate opinir)ii of an independent body carry great weiglit with 
the pu]>lic. wdio I believe are wdlling enough to [lay, if a-sured tliey will therclA get a good 
thing? Since tlieee woriB W'ere in })rint the County Council ha^^ decided, and we have hten 
otticially informed that in the opinion of the Council not one of the propo-aB made i includ- 
ing that I presume of their own adviser) offers sufficient advantages to ju.-tify the Council in 
iiicarring the great expense which would Ijc involved in inert asiug the ali'eadv udeiju.Ue 
width (100 feet! of tlie })ortion of the tlmrouglifare in question; and so what aj^peared to 
many brought up to consider such matters a great opportunity is lost to Boiidon. Buhlie 
])odies appear to consider that the point on whi(di all matters of jiuhlic im}u*o\ 1 ‘iuent have 
finally to he .'settled is tlu' one of cost. No matter how' good the sugge'.tion, if it can sIhjwh 
to cost more it is doomed. In other countries, where land in great cities i.-. (‘guallv co-tiv it 
is recognised that spaciousness and dignity hear inteiast to a city higher than cold. 1)V in- 
creasing the dignity of its life, the pride of its citizens, and the addition of a la‘aut\' that 
cannot ffuh^ ddu* decision may ])e right or maybe wrong. iM\ [toint is, and 1 spf'akwith all 
res[)e<‘t : Are we satislied with tlie competency of the trihuiutl to decide so import<int a matter 

Then, again, the solution of the Caiixhail Bridge design, wliCli dragged on tbr so juiuo 
and was so happily settled as sotm as collaboration between engineer ami andiit(‘et was esta- 
hlislied, W'ould ha\e been still further greatly accelerated had tliere Imcii some such Commission 
to wdiicli the matter could have been referred. 

Again, there is that most thorn} (jiiestion of the control of the great uew' stretd from 
Holliorn to the Strand. The C.unmitte^^ of tlie County Coiim il paid'iis the compliimmt of 
ccmsulting us in tlie early stages, while the laying out of the street was under eonsideratio]i, 
and also with regard to oldaining deMgiis. with every intention, we fully ])elieve, of earrying the 
accepted one through ; hut nothing has been done, so far, and this, as we firmly heli, v^*"" not 
from want of will on the part of the Committee and offuials, l)ut from w'ant of power, which 
the strong opinion nf a gemuMlh rec(jguis(Ml conqaTfUit autlioiity would have supplif‘d.' 
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Gentlemen. I venture to think the formation of such an authority should be ad\ocated 
])y this Institute, in conjunction with the public bodies concerned, and that finally somethin^^ 
might be done to place this matter on a more satisfactory basis. The interest that architects 
naturally take in our cities, and London in particular, is my reason for bringing it forward. 

The public are singularly ai)athetit‘ in the matter. We have so long preached to them 
the beauty of old work that they have apparently taken our view and regard modern work 
with comparative indilference. They resent, and no doubt in many cases rightly, the least 
interference with ancient buildings, but treat with unconcern the vast modern changes now 
taking place in our cities. The study of the past, invaluable to the student, essential tor 
instruction and refreshment to all of us, must not take the place — tor us at least — of the all- 
absorbing present and future. Last century was spent by us in research and retrospection, 
let Us now show the result of our studies and spend this one in action and progress. Let us 
see that our buildings are beautiful, as beautiful as we can make them, and with a beauty that 
tells of our time ; not original, perhaps, but at least distinctive ; let us see that they meet 
the present complicated retiuirements, that they are well placed lor sun and air, cheerful, 
wholesome, gladdening : that we put something ol ourselves into them, in order that they 
may give out something to others, and let us remember how great a responsibility rests upeui 
Us architects in our work. Euskin, addi'essing the Architectural Association, once said : 

What a peculiar importance and responsibility are attached to your work when you consider 
its permanence and the multitudes to whom it is addressed. We freguently are led by wise 
t)eople to consider ^Yhat rt-sponsibility may sometimes attach to words which yet. the chance 
is, will be heard by few and forgotten as soon as heard. But none of j/our tvord:? will be heard 
]>y few. and none will be fcrgotten for five or six hundred years, if you build well. You will 
talk to all who pass by : all those little sympathies, those freaks of fancy, those jests 

in stone, will occupy mind after mind of utterly countless multitudes long after you are gone; 
you have not, like authors, to plead for a hearing or to fear oldivion. I^obut build large enough 
and carve boldly enough, and all the world will hear you : they cannot choose but look." 

Let us, then, resolve that we will go straight forward, adding our little something to the 
great story of our noble art. 

“ Guests of the ages at to-morrow's door, 

Why shrink we The long track behind us lies, 

'Ida* lamps gleam, and the mu*^ic throbs before, 

Ihddiiig us enter: and 1 count him wise 

Who loves so well man’s nohle memoiies ; 

lie needs must love man's nobler hopes yet nu're.’ 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE TEE SIDE XT. 


dhn: UioHT Hox. LORD WINDSOR, P.C., 
D.E., First Oommissioner of HAL Works, who 
rose at the instance of the lion. Secretary, ]Mr. 
Alex. <-iraham, asked to be allowed to express his 
thanks for the privilege accortled him to be there 
that evening and to propose a vote of thanks to 
the President for the remarkable Address they hud 
just listened to. lie also wished to say how very 
deeply he appreciated the honour — the distin- 
guished honour — which had been conferred upon 
him by the President and the Council and the In- 
'^litute m having his name read out as the rt'ceiver 
of an honorary distinction from the Institute. He 


should have hesitated very much indeed in saying 
anything with reference to what had fallen from 
the President if the subject had been treated from 
a more technieal point of view than it had been, 
but though in the early part of the Address re- 
ference had been made to matters relating to the 
administration of the Institute and eonceniing 
the registration of architects— matters on which 
he should not for a moment ex]U’ess any opinion 
towards the end of the Address the President 
had dealt with inatti*rs that did not affect the 
Institute alone, hut atfeetedvery deeply indeed the 
whole population of the kingdom, who had their 
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own fcbare in the arcliitectiual \vork ot the great 
town^ and cities. There ^vcre one or two points 
lie craved their indulgence to a word or two 
ah -WIT. The last subject that the President dealt 
with, wa-. he ventured to think, to the world in 
general, the nio^t iuipoitaiu perhaps m/. hi- 
reference to the advantages an<l the iinportance 
of having some recognised body ot eoinpert'Ut 
person- who could be referiad t{'> and who could 
advise those who were respon-ible for olitaiuing 
designs for great architectural iinproVLim nt-. 
iSome instances of the proceeding- in other 
countries had been given, and that of the I nited 
States was of very great piactieai importance. It 
had been -hown that the foremost architects and 
artists of America gave up their time and abilities 
freely to help the State in the great Avork of 
beautifying their cities, and he had no doubt that 
the foremost arti-ts in all branches of Art in thi- 
country would not he-itate for a momt nt to gn'c 
their services to the State in such honourable 
work. There was no doubt that London— and he 
mentioned London because it w^as the IMetropolis. 
and w'as naturally foremost in their thoughts 
— had suffered terribly in the pa^t from the 
want of a broad vieAv of the manner in Avhich 
their chief architectural Avorks should be de- 
signed in order to make their city a magnificent 
city. Take for in-tance a part of London 
directly under the juiisdiction of the iiovern- 
ment— ^Vhiteball : if the design and the plan 
lor dealing Avith ^Vhitehall had, from the very 
commencement of the rebuilding of their public- 
offices, been laid out on broad lines, a mo-t magni- 
ficent approach to the Houses of Iku liament 
could have been made. The blame for the failure 
to bring this about in no w^ay attached to the 
architect-, but to those Avho had instructed them. 
The architects had budt tine buildings, but 
they had been only permitted to consider the 
actual Avork upon wLich they w^ere engaged ; there 
had been no particular reference to any building 
AAdiicb Avas there before, and nr) reference wdiat- 
ever to any one that miglit folloAV. Though, 
however, they had lost many great op[)Oi tunities, 
it w^as never t(-o late to mend, and he wished to 
express his entire sympathy and concurrence Avith 
the President Avheu he hoped that some such 
advisory body of competent persons should lia\e 
a voice in the hiving out on a large scale of the 
streets and buildings (;f London. He might go 
one step) further. He had no right t(.) express 
anything more than his owm per-onal concurrence 
with the President’s views ; but he might say 
this, that if the viewc- of the ib'C-ident Avore, us 
he believed them undoubtedly to be, the opinion 
of the Council and the Institute, he wxuild ghully 
undertake to lay tho'-e views before His i\Iaje-ty’s 
(Government, and Avbethor it might lie po-^ible 
for anything to be doiu* or not— for -onie time, 
at least — tlio-e vioAvs -bould be placed for con- 
suleration before the Government and no time 


bliouid be lu-t in luniiig thi- e\pu— ion of 
upLiiiuli fully L Uisideixd. I be Ihx-ithnt bad n - 
feii’ed to an important building tor Avhich the 
dti-ign'i had b^ en made, and with A\bich lie ■ Lord 
Whiulsoi 1 had hten rattier intimatt ly (onuectt.d — 
A in, the iieAv rni\er-ity felkut buibinm- at 
Caidiri — aiitl he was -lad to liaAe the opiM .. tunit\ 
of -UAniLf that to lln tour aLchitut- A\hi) a--i-tL'l 
them in ^nutli Wales and i\IoinLoiuh-hirt. to 
uhtain designs tor tliu-e im[)urtaiir buiMiii-j-. 
they ACci'e dieply grateiul. The plt\ of xt wa- 
ihat they had only money enough to eree*t a [’O- 
tirm of one of the ouiklings. and the chiet tlnng he 
felt as he looked at tbo-e <le-ign- aasi- tbat tin a 
- liOiilel all be built, that they should .ill take a 
coiicrtUe form. He trustid that South W’ak - 
and ^loniuouihshire would befoie long pioAide 
the money for a veiy much larger poition, if not for 
the w'hole of the selected deAgn. The Pre-ideiit 
had refeiied t'^ the tiee- that had be^n }i!anted in 
London abmg the str^'et-. I'hi- ran-td laiher an 
impiortant epuestion to those living m l^oiidoii 
what Ava- to be the futuie of ih. forest trees 
gioAving in the streets. Hi- persruial opinion Ava- 
that they Aveie too much ahai'l of tin. pruning 
kniie. I'ree- in toAvii'^ and citie- -hould bt^ loade 
entirely sub-eivient to the archuecturai featin-es 
of the streets. Lciie-t trees Aeith branclK- 
that groAv a- the> li-tt d, -uitable as they aaa n 
tor open ptaiks and open -pac<'-, Averr (eia.iiiilv 
not tile kind to form the -urroundings ot arenn 
te crural buildings. They had. he kneAv, a great 
difficulty to eontend AVith in London —vi/. the 
inevitable smoke que-tion. Hai’dly any tn-c but 
the plane- — although it might have groAvn beauti- 
fully AN hen tilaiitetl a hundred or a Inindred ainl 
fifty yeais ago — could jioav stand the London 
smoke, and tlie plane Avas not i a^ily to he di'alt 
with Avitb tlu‘ pruning knite. There were dinicultie- 
to l*e cot oAer, but lie Ventured to thiiilc tbat they 
must in some Avay treat the plane la-it could grow* 
the best in London; to make a beautiful green -u[)- 
port to the architecture of tlieiv street-. 'I'oucli- 
iiig thi- qiie-tuiii of tlieir tiec^ and parks, he had 
s. ell recenilv an anxious letti r in the ne\A ^piaptu’-, 
from Avbich it appeaital that tliore A\as an idea 
affoat that the Olffi-e of Work^ Aven> about to make 
a iieAv I’nad a< rosa the (Iri'cn Park Avhich might 
ho detrinnuital to it^ pre-ent iharactei- and beauty, 
jje miglit say lliat tin re A\as no intention Avhat- 
( Ver, so far a- he kiK av, of making a neAV road 
across the Park. Siu-h a W'ork AA'ould not be 
Gained out iiniil it had been siitVicientlv con- 
sidenal by l^arliamont, and, in fait, by the ]ui])lic 
generally. Tla.re Ava^ no inteiitiou Avliate\er, and 
ceiiainly mg in connection A\ith tlu^ (hieen < 
]\[emonal. of cutting a ucav road through the 
(rfeeii Ikirk. In coiiclu-ion he liegged to propose 
a mo^t heai'ty \ote of thanks to the Pre-ideiit tor 
hi- able and iiistnietive Ad<lress. 

.Mu. HiLNRY T. HARK, President of the 
Aicliitectiira 1 As-iOciation, London, said it w'as a 
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i^VL-at pk*a-iu'e uinl pinik^Lrt Lo him lo liavu the 
liouuur of scL'ouding tli*.* vote of thanks ahly 
and cdu<iUently prupostd by Lord \\ indoor. The 
Annual AddicS^ of the President or the lustitiite 
^vas always looked forward to with pleasurable 
anticipations fur a n s of the events ot the })ast 
year. In the present instance their I’resideiit. iMr. 
Aston Webb, had the happy faculty of crystallising 
and expressing the thoughts which were in their 
own minds, and of expressing the thoughts which 
Were also in his mind, in a manner at once con- 
cise, clear, and instructive. The ground covered 
by the Address was considerable. The question of 
registration, which had been dealt with in a more 
exhaustive mannei than ever previously in their 
lh*e'>idential Addresses, was, and would be, he 
feared, for some time, a very burning one. There 
could be no doubt that the state ot atiairs which 
had given occasion for the promulgation of the 
Bill brought before Parliament last session was a 
very lamentable one, and on many grounds one 
cuuld not fail to have considerable sympathy with 
the promoters of the Bill, although one might not 
sympathise with the exact means by which they 
proposed to attain their wishes. Perhaps the 
most interesting and most important point touched 
upon in the Address was that of the control of 
public buildings and important public improve- 
ments. That was one of the largest (juestions 
which concerned the architectural profession, 
and one of the most serious \Yith regard to the 
development and improvement of London and 
other large cities. It w'as particularly gratifying 
to them to hear the manner in wdiich Lord 
Wimkor had accepted the suggC'-tions ma<le by 
the PreAdeiit in his Address, and it w^as a matter 
for congratulation to the Institute, and to the coun- 
try at large, that a nobleman with such large and 
syiupathciic ideas concerning architecture and the 
arts shoubl be at the head of the Odice of Public 
Works at the present time. That some such 
control must bo instituted in the future - in the 
very near future he hoped- -w^as evident to any- 
one wdio looked around him and compared the 
state of our own country w^ith that of idle a* coun- 
tries 0-1 the Continent and in America. No one 
who had travelled could have failed to notice the 
way in which givat public improvements were 
carried out in other countries, and to feel a seime 
of sluime wdicn comparing it wuth the way they 
were carried out in this country. The reason 
generally given for the small and mean spirit with 
which our public improvements w*ere carried out 
was that it was the spirit of commercialism, and 
therefore the cheapest course wxis invariably 
adopted. Thai w^as the most nanw-minded and 
the worst course that could be taken. The 
scheme wdiicli was controlled by the greatest idea 
and governed by tin- largest lines was the one 
which in the long run would prove to be most 
remunerative. That wars sutHciently evidenced by 
the great schemes for improvement carried out in 


Paris during the last generation or tw*o. Almost 
all such schemes had been remunerative both in 
the iiarro^vest monetary ^eiise, and much more 
in their general advantage to the city. It was, 
however, on another footing that he wished to adcl 
a few remarks in seconding the vote, viz. — as Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association. Mr. Aston 
Webb was one of the most honoured of their Pa^t- 
Presidents, and it was highly gratifying to him 'jhe 
speaker), as having the honour to be President at 
the present time, to hear the very sympathetic w^ay 
he had referred to the work of the Association and 
to what had been alluded to as “ the great de- 
parture ” about to take place in their removal to 
Tufton Street. The Institute and the Association 
had for many years been more or loss in touch 
with each other, and the sympathy and support 
the latter received from the Institute had increased 
as the years went by. The association between 
the tw'o bodies wars becoming more and more 
intimate. Fur some year^ the junior body had 
had the privilege of u^ing the Institute room for 
their meetings, a privilege they had appreciated 
very highly indeed ; and now that they were re- 
moving to their new' home in Tufton Street they 
had the advantage of the counsel and advice of 
the President and of the Council of the Institute 
111 the steps which had been taken, and this had 
been crowmed by a most generous donation towairds 
their building fund. The w'ork the Association 
w'as carrying out must appeal to all architects ; 
it was that of the education of the next generation 
of architects. Everyone agreed that the education 
of architects under the pupilage system w'as not 
all that could be desired, and that much improve- 
ment could be made. This they w'ere endeavour- 
ing to bring about by a system of teaching in a 
day school preparatory to pupilage. This day 
school had now been in force for two y'ears, and 
till' results so far w'ere mo. t gratifying. What it 
might lead to in the future was imjiossible to 
say, but he looked foixvard to the time W'hen this 
work would be expanded to something very much 
larger than it was at present, and might some 
day supersede the system of pupilage altogether. 
That, however, wa'^ looking too far ahead: they 
must go slowTy and step by step. There was, he 
believed, practically no system of pupilage in 
America ; they w'ere, he thought, endeavouring to 
make their training entirely a collegiate one. At 
all events, the step the Association was taking 
ill the w'ay of education must be for the benefit o"f 
the profession, and must command the sympathy 
and support of all those interested in the .Vrts. 

Mr, LLLINALD BLOMLIKLD, M.A., said 
that the President had touched admirably in 
every case on a great many exceedingly interest- 
ing subjects, but he (the speaker) coukl not quite 
agrt‘1' with iMr. Hare in thinking that the control 
of public buildings was the most important 
tiuestion now before architects. The education of 
the young architect, he thought, w’as a much 
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more iuij^ortant atfair. They ha<l to look to the 
future. They themselves ^vlio ^ve^e now wiestling 
with their respective practices were now in action, 
and had to make the best they could of the 
traming they had received, hut they were most of 
them dissatisfied with that training and felt theie 
was much more to be done, and which ought to 
be done. The President had sketched the creneral 
programme that was now before their Council. 
Some who were outside the Institute had been 
very cdad to co-operate t) the best of their 
capacity in preparing that programme. The 
position as they saw it was that the present 
state of architectural education was very un-atis- 
tactory, and it failed a})parently in two ways. 
The system of pupilage to which they had been 
used and w^hich had been going on for years 
had many excellent points, but half the value 
ot it wa'^ wasted because the student, when he 
went into an architect’s office, did not know 
how to learn. He recollected when he went 
into bis uncle’s office about the age of tw^enty- 
three or so, after he had been there three months 
his uncle was very much surprised hoc j use he 
had not the slightest idea what a ** mitre " meant ; 
but there was no reason why he should know, as 
he had bad no experience and no chance of know- 
ing what a •• mitre ” meant before. That was not 
the right state of mind in which to enter an 
architect’s office ; the student ought to know 
what be was to look for and what he was to learn, 
and that was where the shoe pinched, and 
wffiat, it seemed to him, they had to remedy. 
The idea was that the be-t solution would ]»g 
an introductory training in a thoroughly well- 
equipped school. In that regard he thought the 
Architectural Association had done wonders. He 
never had been a member of the Architectural 
Association, but he had the highest possible adiiii- 
rati(jn for it. For years, for two or uKu-e genera- 
tions, it had pursued its way tlirough good and ill 
report on its own re-^ources and had done admir- 
able work. It seemed now to be g<'jing sti’ongei 
than ever, because it had taken fresh pixmises, 
and they hoped to see it become the nucleus of a 
school of training ; but it was lu'actically on its 
own resources. They, the educational reformers, 
would like to see it reinforced. It seemed to them 
tliat the Association required more equipment 
than could ever be provided by an individual body 
w’orking on its own resource‘s, and that was the 
point at which the reformers — he would not say 
attacked it, but wanted to develop mid organise, 
so that the system of technical education might be 
advanced to a further point than it had at 
present reached. They would like to see the 
school system, as administered by the Architec- 
tural Association, supplemented by a very completo 
system of training in what was roughly called 
“the 'workshop,” but which in connection wdtli 
modern technical training was geiieially called 


“ the laboratoiy . The lai)orattir\ in tin ea-e oi :in 
aichitect wa^ nut a plaee to manufacture LditUuie.ii-, 
but a plact where the suiiitut would eonu* in 
contact w'itii the actual fact^ with which In would 
have to deal lor the reinaindtu* ot hi- career : that 
i- to ^ay, when la* laid t > dt-iem a b.nldim: and 
draw' up a spt^cilication he would ha\e -'me 
rudimentary idea what the Wtuk wa-, and 
wi>uld not specify timber wuth impossiblt scant- 
lings. or tilings cf tb.it -oit, wliiL'h oia had known 
\oung architects to do, I'he p.q'il had wry hale 
opportunity of learning this in hi- master’s t>iiiea : 
he saw' the drawings pas-ing before liim, but very 
often he had no idta what he wa- doing . In diew 
away bravely, but did not grasp the thing. Nnw 
they w'l-hed to enable the student to \i-iiali-e the 
matters he w'a- dealing with. That wa- one }>oint 
with regard to this laboiutory idea ; another point 
w'as that it should give the opportunity of i\-earch 
into the constructive problem- tiny ail had to 
solve. That wais a point in the study of 
architecture W'hich had be* n altogether neglected 
since the days of AYren. They had had a succes- 
sion of excellently skilful architects wuio had 
[)nr-ued one manner after anotiier -ince the days 
of Wren, but he douiued if any of them had 
studied con -true lion : they had been good con- 
structors incidentally, but they had either taken 
it for granted or not bothered themselves about it. 
except W'itli regard to the particular (piestiun 
at the time. They had been for pretty nearly 
two centuries w’orkmg on that line, and it seemed 
to him, and indeed to all of them, that it was 
about time to get out of it. I’he programme 
in front (d' them W'as uudoiihtedly a \erv large 
one, but it W'as not revolutifinaiy ; the ide.i wuis to 
develop and co-ordmate exisrmg -y^teiu'-, and 
that was a programme, he tlionght, which should 
a})peal to all nrchitects, ITiose senior members 
of tlie [irofession who were [)a',t master-; in the 
art, and A\ho also enioyed the advantage of lnung 
on the light ^ide of the table, should put their 
shonlden- to the wTieel as wtffi a- the re^t of th.um 
and to th(* membeisof the In-titute lu- would par- 
ticularly ap[)eal. The institute bad in its Fri"^!- 
dtmt an architect of rare sagacity and tact, wlm 
more than anyone wui- likely to lead this -cheiuc 
to a good issue. It wa-. he thiuight, the dntv of 
all architects to co-o])eiMte in tin-, scdieme, and in 
Cl 'iinectioii wuth any programme put before them to 
gi\e it at least a candid and impartial hearing. 

1 HE PIvLSIFLNT. in responding to the vote 
cif tluinks, said that their obligation- reallv lay 
moi(‘ t'> tlieii' M>itors. 1 hey were iinu h houourttl 
to have had Jjoid \\ iiaFor with them, and much 
obliged to lum for the sunpathetic way in wiiieh 
he had entered into the proposals brought forward 
in his Address. I hey w'ei'e also ct-j'y nmcli obliged 
to the othei' distinguished men, painters and 
arclntects, who luul honoured them by their pre- 
sence that cweiiiijg. 
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])y 11 . ^l. Hamiltox A .[. 

P Ei^TH, the of Westmi Australia aiul the seat of government, is at the present 

moment the mo-t tioarishiiiL; town of the youn^ Common^Yealtll. It is a rapidly 
increasing community : ^Yithin the city limits there Lire ahout 40,000 inhabitants, 
while without there are four or live smalhu’ municipalities wuth growing populathms. These 
boroughs in two cjises an^ only separLited by the artilicial limit prtictically ot the width ol a 
street, causing clashing of interests, Ashieh friction ^^ill most probably increase ^^hen it ccanes 
to the consideration ot a completer water sup}dY and a proper system of drainage. 

Perth is very prtdtily situLited on the north side of the Swan IiiYcr, which expands out 
intt) a small lake (Ui the south sidt^ of the t(nvm and liIso bends round to the north to form the 
eastern limit of the city. The streets are oriented nearly according to the lour points ot the 
com[>ass, most of them fairly wide, but by an unaccountable lack oi foresight Hay Street, 
whi(di has beeonie tlu^ principcd busy street, wais reducial in width li good many years back. 
44ie disadvantage of this is now fully seen, and the false economy laalised. i hough the town 
has been a munieipality a long wdiilo, its }>r(\gress w^as very slow up to the time i>f the great 
gold finds at Coolgardie, Kalgoorlie, and further inland nearly ten years ago. In common 
with the country at large, it lus happily ]>ros[iered since the goldlh Ids luive been opened up. It 
must 1)0 admitted, too, that eity couneillors have hren alive t<» their responsibilities, and have 
ke})t pace with the expansion as far as funds would carry them. It has l)een a period of 
cmistructing works, the making of streets, tlie laying out of s(|uares an<l gardens and recreation 
grounds which had only lain as reserves in a stiite ot nature - mostly sand — on the city maps. 
Now' tlie city posst^sses a fair numl)er of lungs prtitily hiid out and cared for, notably the 
(,)ueeif s (hirdeiis, wliich four or five yetir'> ago were ugly scarred excavations and clay pits 
deserted by briedvinakers. They have been transformed by the gcirdener's spadt' into a 
favourite beauty spot. 

IVhile on tlie subje<-t of the beautifying of the eity, mention must be made of the 
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Park, on the ^Yest side, lyin^ on elevated ground, nii oiit^ .-Idf* ot run- the 

Swan Piiver. It i- a reserve of nearly 1.000 aert ?, uio-tly covtred \\ith tie natiual ]>u-h, 
and in the eprin^etinie carpeted with native wildtlowtie- nf varied lalud into a -lullt n 

and brief existence by the returning warmth which c-uivert- the s.Uidy ->11 inte a Inrring 
bed. A high cliff of between ISO and ffoO b et dnminat< s the ri\er for -tane di-taiuH . and 
from the winding drive along the Mumiiit clianning ^it. w- art- vi-ible {>f tin* city and tic 
distant reaches of the river below, where it expaiuL'^ again into lake-lilo* -tr* ttda- of ^\atn*. 
quite salt. It may confidently be ^aid that few citie- are m<>rr ha})pily -itiiat* <1 aniid-t 
picturesque surroundings ; for from the same point ot view may be -ten tiu lint- -lopt- of 
the Darling ranges, lying about ten miles east ot and inland from the (dty. 

Since the influx of population attracted to the State by the goldtield- tla obi < ity ha- 
l)een goiiig through a >teady proce-^s of rebuilding in tiu^ liaiuP of caipabb- aiadiit' ct- vho 
came from the eastern States. They brought a good st\le vith them, and tlie new city 
started from the same point as that reached by the older part< of tlie <'olonv. Tlit' ni'eot 
architecture is equal, and the domestic villa of the modern Ea-tern -tyle -uitabb^ t > a leu 
climate. The exteriors, too. are not at all behind what may be seen in the Ea^:. tleuigh of 
course the large majority are of no great size. Many of the ]>e-t villa- are to found at a 
suburb -'-(’laremont— on a lower reach of the Swan Eivir. a]»otit livt mile- ti-om l\uth. 

At the present time the building trade i^ very active, with indication- ai coiuiniiaiice 
during the present year. Ihvelling-houses are in great deiuand, tin* population i- -till 
rai)idly enlarging, and the outer ring of the city, espicially to the north, is rupidlv b. ing 
built upon. The Lu-iness portion i- centred in Hay Street and Earrack >trt et for -Icqw 
and retail busines-es, and St. George's Terrace for finanGal conqetnie- ami bank-, d'liis 
latter is the iine-t thoroughfare- -Inroad, \\ith a boulevard appearance owing to it- wolbgi*n\\]i 
trees on either side. In it are situated the Po.-t Office, which has quite an t-arly Erendi 
Penaissance feeling about it, and mo-t of the large Civil Service departmeiffs. Clobo to 
these, and somewhat back from the terrace on a flight elevation, i- the plain lufick Catlunlra]. 
It has nothing very notew’orthy to remark upon. The plain red brick interior i- not rolieved 
in any wary. Lately the towa_r has been raised a- a •Tuhib'e memorial, and hung with a 
rather poor peal of l>ells. 

Nearly opposite the Cathedral, standing in spacious W'ell-laid-oiit grounds, i^ Govern- 
ment Hou^e, looking out on the river down To wdii(di the gardt im -lo]>e. It i>> an oldfla-liioiied 
rambling l>rick edifice, of a poor Tudor ^tyle of architecture, to whit'li Luelv a large additi'Ui 
has been made of a spacious hall-room and supper-'room, to provide for a ninma-ous 
company, such as the obi house could not accoiimiodate at the later ret t'ptiou-. All tlu‘ 
(b)Y('rnment buildings, sucli as ^chooE, po^t-(fffice^, court-hoime<, and tb'* \ aided ])uibliims 
nece:.^ary for the administration of tbe government, are designed in tlie ui’cliiiectural depart- 
ment under tlie charge of the Colonial Architect. The late-r of the.-(‘ ofrieial building'^ to b(> 
carru'd out are the Supreim* Courts, near Government Houst>, overlotEing the ri\er, now 
almost completed, and the new Legislative Houses. The latter are .situat. d at the we-l 
end, mar the Ling's idirk, rm a fine lofty po-itioiu They vil] overloob most of the city, 
and he seen from it. They ai*e btdng iiiiilt on tluminsalisfactorv system of a portimi at*a 
time, with other temporary buildings, to make shift with, and will lie completed a- mou^>y is 
voted for that purpose ])y the Legisbiture. Neither of tlmsi- important undertakings caii ]*e 
said to ha^ e had mone^ wa'^tf'd on it as tar as the external de>,iqu is ('un('"riied 

The centie ot the cjt\ tmix lie considered as at the intersection ut Hav Street, running 
east and west, with Earrack Street going north and south. At this point Wands tlii' Town 
Hall, inclmling tlie Municipal Offices. A lofty square tower abuts on the intersection of these 
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thoronghfares. It is not 
unpleasing in outline, but 
the whole buikling was 
erected at a time when the 
knowledge of detail among 
local architects was very 
poor. It is inconvenient tor 
the 2)resent renuirements of 
the city administration, and 
a new home for the City 
Fathers will at no distant 
date be built elsewhere. 

The style of buildings 
has kept pace with the 
growth of the town and the 
influx of ideas from the 
eastern cities, and all large 
businesses when rebuilding 
are erecting very creditable 
brick buildings. There is 
very little stone work to ])e "'cen. exee^^t iit bases and stringcourses, in some instances, for no 
good local stone has yet ])een unearthed. There is plenty of limestone, of a poor soft nature, 
which is used for rough rubble w^ork, and to a certain extent in villa architecture, l>ut it has 
little to recommend it. The bricks, again, are of a very poor description, badly shai^ed and 
ill burnt by a large majority of makers. "While the imesent busy demand for any sort of 
brick contin1U‘^, there is not much 2)robability of imjn’ovement taking attem2)t 

is now being made to form a com2aniy to take up the new^ German patent for making 
a compressed brick of nearly pure sand and lime : it would certainly be a cheap article 
here where sand and lime- 
stone exist together along 
the coast in limitless (2uan- 
tities. 

Of late much better 
attention has beejt ivdid to 
the streets, and in the 
centre of the city jarrah 
wood-block 2'‘aving has been 
laid down over a large jRU't 
of Hay and Barrack St ret Is, 
and others contiguous to 
them. Tin* advent of elec- 
tric tramways induced this, 
as the o2)2^or trinity was 
taken while the solid road- 
bed wars being laid for the 
tramways to bring the 
Streets up to modern stand- 
ards. It is ct^stly for a 
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vtunru liuunripality Lo do this, the tiv^t eharue i" heavy: hut if kr])t wtll Innked alter it 
will no doubt he economical in the end. 

The ^tyle of mo‘'t of the edifices here i- a free Clas-.it‘ah or (hteen A]nu\ common te 
all the colonies, the hank- and larj;e ihiaiicial in^titutinn-. kee[)in^it iiu )re cl« 1\ to Cia''-ieal 
feature-. Of tliOse latdv erected the mo-t ^uccesr^ful probably i- the Ikink of New South 
Wales, in St. Oeor.eje*- Terrace, designed by the late Wr. Salway ' F. . This ^^as carried oiu 
by him ^hortly before he returned to Tictoria. where he died. The material- are red brick, 
of a gooil dee}) colour, imported from Victoria, and good '^andstone from Sydiay. 

All the ornamental features to buildings are done in cement : foliage i- cast and prt s^Jed 
in mould- and stuck into place. Xo moulded bricks can ])e obtained locally, and a high pro- 
hibitive im})ort tax wa- 
}daced on tho^e coming 
trom the ea-tern State-, 
which has ehectually 
barred the u-e of them. 

Labuur very dear 
ill the ianlding tradt -. 
A- an example, pla-terer- 
of any sort have lately 
been receiving 11 s. :>//. for 
a day ot eight hour.-, while 
a carpenter may get hi.- 
el a Week. A good deal 
ol >{)[x timber for liooring 
and clear timber for joinerv 
comes in Scandinavian 
-lii})s from the iJaltic. wliile 
for joists, rough and lai'ge 
pieces, American ^hips 
bring the largest balks of 
Oregon from Puget Sound. 
A great deal of jarrali is 
ot course used, es[)ecially 
for any work on or near tlu^ ground, on account of the attacks of the white ants. Thev will 
\ery so(,u riddle any [Uf'ce of soft wood on or near the ground, if tlu<y can get to it, and tlieii- 
instiiad tor making tlieir way to suedi wood is really marvellous. Ida^v suddi nlv ap[)(air in a 
-[H>t Isolated to all appearance from anything in the slnqie of wood by which they could 
coniieit themselves to tlieir new haliitat, having unerringly made their wav below *^round. 
llcr<- tliey do not make any tunnel alcove ground. They attack karri very freely, hut uorjarrah. 

A \er\ good typ(‘ of ^illa, as I muitioned above, is now ]>eing erected. The smallest 
has a verandah of some -ort. generally on two sides. In the larger houses the verandahs 
are wide and roomy, and perlui])- wall extend all round. Tluae will generally he found 
a go{)d wide one at the hack, which is tully made use of during the lieat of summer, when 
work in the kitclieii is anything hut a pleasure. Trench tiles from Marseilles are used a good 
d^al on the r()ofs of the better ckns of house, hut galvanised corrugated iron is the ordinai’v 
material. This m ginerally given two coats of wdiite paint, nr of refrigerating compound to 
letlect some of the siimnua heat. The roofs are pooidy constructe.l to witlisrand heat as a 
iiile, for tht iron i< laid nii tht* hattemg witlmut tlie intervention i)f hnardmg nr fidt of'anv 
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b(jrt to imereL‘[>t the lu^cit. Tht root 
l»ecoiiU-s verv lieatod. llioruftjre. in ot* 

iiin>t provkltnl with louvre 

\entilat<)r< of ^omo Jehori2)tion, 

Coiuin.e: to the (tuej>tion of those ser- 
vict-s generally undertaken Ijv a corpora- 
tion, that of the water supply is not under 
the control of the city. The reason i:^ that 
ihti service was (adginaily a private venture, 
which supplied water to parts outside the 
city projjer. Thi> service being very in- 
differently managed and unsatisfactory, the 
Government i)ought out the com])any and 
established a Metropolitan Water Board, 
which controls the service. It supplies 
water to a large area, coniniually extending, 
outside the city boundaries, among those 
small boroughs growing up whose existence 
was earlier referred to and regretted. The 
reservoir and catchment area is among the 
Darling ranges, a]>out twenty miles east of 
the city, but the storage capacity is be- 
coming inadeijuate to the rapidly growing 
requirements. The sup})ly is partly in- 
creased hy the how from some artesian 
bores })ut down in different localities, 
but their water is not of very good 
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It is said that it is difficult to 
fflter the water efficiently 
owing to a very tine clay 
suspended in the water 
rapidly clogging the filter 
beds. An experiment is 
being made at the distri- 
buting reservoir in the city 
with til ter- cloths to iin])rove 
the quality of the water. 
Fair success is apparently 
being met with, though 
the water is not up to a 
high standard. The ques- 
tion is being discussed for 
providing an ample supply 
from the same neiglil^our- 
hood, which shall provide 
for a large district embrac- 
ing Fremantle, twelve miles 
south ol Berth, and the 
whole intervening district 


(juality. 
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Fremantle is the port of Ferth. ^vith a population of about *20.000. It ha- .i vorv iiulitTereiit 
'U’ater supply, about which much outcry is made. 

There is no system of sewage or deep drainage, nor would the \M\tvv >'ipply at piT-mt he 
sufficient to admit of one. The removal of excreta hy the pan -\>tem i- contracted out hy the 
City Council. Storm-watei- drainage is only partly provided for and being extended. Tlit^ 
heavy winter rains for the most part find their way into the -and and percolute a\\ay 
anywhere. This does not apply, of course, to the centre part of the city. 

The Streets, on the whole, are fairly well looked after, coii'^idering the ]iea\y drain on the 
city purse for the formation of new streets, as a large part of the city i:^ in tlu -t.ige of 
construction. Owing to tlie sandy nature of the ground no good bed can be obtained tor 
road-making ; and this entails a somewhat high cost of formation. 

Gas and electric light are nsed for lighting purpo-es. both siqiplied hy one com})any 
having a monopoly. The city contracts with the company for the street lighting, wliich. 
consequent!} , is very indifferent, as is the quality of the gas. Must of the large sho})- and 
wholesale husines:^es and most of the large private house^^ gice preference to the electrir light. 
To meet the growing demand the company has had to increase it^ power, wliich will ^oon he 
fully utilised. 

The electric tramways have been lately e-tahlished, and are still being extended. They 
have been well put down, and are very good, as they imdude mo'^t of the recent advaiu'e- made 
in that direction. For this reason they may he taken as lieing on a i>ar with the ])e>t anv- 
wdiere. 

Owing to the exertions ot public Ijodie:^ such as the Local Board of Health the city and 
neighbourhood are in a much better ^^anitary condition than a few yeaiN back, wlieii tlir 
resource:^ of the services broke down under the sudden strain put upon them by the sudden 
influx of population. The health rt turns are fairly good. The city is situated i]i one of the 
finest climates in the world. Although this gi'eat country has no great a>sets like Xew’ 
Zealand in the shape of natural beauties to attract the tourist, I can conhdeiitly a^^ert that 
for delicate people the climate can rival the liiviera for health-giving and health-restoring 
qualities. All the amenities of life can now" he obtained here, and civilisation in no wise 
lags behind the rest of the w"orld. There is a line public li]>rary, continually crying out for 
dastic walls to provide for its congested growth, and an ever-extending museum, which 
contains a very fine collection of gold specimens. 

It w"Ould have been of interest to refer to one of the goldfields towns, such as Kalgoorlie, 
nearly 400 miles inland, hut I am afraid it would have extended this arti(de too much. 
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9 , CuNDiriT Street, London, W., Itn 1903 . 

CnPiUMCLE. 

Exhibition of the “ Dessins Tournaire’’ 

By tlie courtesy of the French (lovernnient and 
through the good offices ot the British Ainhassadur 
at Paris the Council have been able to arrange 
for au exhibition of the drawings known as the 
“ Dessins Tournaire ” belonging to the Acadcruie 
des Beaux- Arts. The drawings will be on view 
on the occasion of the reading of the Paper by 
Ifonsieur Homolle on the Treasury of Cihdns 
and the Monuments ot Ionian An at Delphi, on 
Monday, the IBth inst. It is hoped that a large 
number of members will assemble on the occa'-ion 
to welcome Monsieur Homolle, who is coming 
from Athens to London expressly to deliver this 
lecture. 

The Opening Meeting. 

The proceedings at the Opening ^Meeting last 
Monday were of more than ordinary interest. The 
subjects brought forward by the President con- 
cerned not merely questions of local and profes- 
sional interest, but matters of pressing moment 
to the entire community. The main lieads of the 
Address were the question (d* the election ot 
Fellows, the legal registration of architects, 
architectural education and the appointment 
by the Council of an Fducation Committee, the 
preservation of the old London sipuires, the great 
public improveuKuit schemes, and the lun d for a 
competent authority to deal with them. The pre- 
sence of the First Commissioner of Works lent added 
intere'^t to the meeting. Lord Windsor proposed 
the vote of thanks for the Addip'ss, and in doing 
so frankly confessed liis entire sympathy anii 
concurrence with the President's vieW'> as to the 
establishment of an authoritative body who 
should advise on schemes of public improvmnent. 
His Lordship added that he would gladly under- 
take to bring these views before the (lOvernmeiit. 
and no time should be lost in having them fully 
considered. The brief outline given by the Presi- 
dent of the education scheme now before the 
Council, the proposals to establish a permanent 
Board of Architectural Fducation, and to develop 


and co-ordinate existing teaching systems, were 
warmly applauded. Besides Mr. Reginald Blom- 
field. who spoke at the meeting and gave some 
details of the scheme, there were present Mr. 
Mervyn Macartney, iMr. Halsey Ricardo, and 
others res^^onsible tor the education pro2:>03al3 
referred to. 

The Strand Improvement Scheme, 

’’Idle action taken by the Institute Council in 
the matter of the alignment of the eastern end of 
the htrand in the imiu’ovement scheme now in 
progress is sufficiently disclosed in the subjoined 
repoit of the L.C.C, Improvements Committee, 
which was coniuiunicated to the President on the 
2 ’2nd ult., together with the official notilication of 
the County Council’s decision. The first letter 
from the Institute, dated 21st May, is fully set 
out in the report, and reterence made to the 
interview between representatives of the Institute 
and the ImprovLuneiits C'ominittee, when the In- 
stitute proj^o^als were fully gone into. This meet- 
ing took place by invitation of the Improvements 
Committee on the Aid wyeh- Strand site, near St. 

( lenient Danes Church, on the Sth July, and the 
President, Hon. Secretary, and some member- ot 
Comieil Were present on behalf of the In-titute. 
iMr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., who was piepaied 
to withdraw iii> own suggestions in favoui of the 
^iroj^osals put forward by the Institute, was also 
present. A plan was afterwards prepare<l show- 
ing definitely the Institute scheme, and in sub- 
mitting it to the Improvements Committee it was 
j^eiiited out for the Institute that some equivalent 
in land could be obtained by reducing the width 
of two cross-roads from 30 feet to 4-3 feet, which 
could be done without detriment to the scheme. 
In considering the matter finally the Institute 
Council had the advantage of the presence of 
iMr. T. Ct. .lackson and ^Ir. Thornycroft, who en- 
tirely concurred in their ^woposals. 

Tile final ixqiort of the I^.lkCk Imjirovements 
Committee is as follows . — 

Wt' U'poited on ‘I'-rh 3ulv I'.HI.C that we wtu u•^ iU.u 
laiolnl c on-ul<M atieu n> -rsmU whuh h.ih 

hiH'ii in.uk‘ ii» ii- tt>i tin* iluMation ni tin liiu* ut tuuitape 
alieady by the Ceniu il D'l the noithem xulr tg 

the Stiand. between the CliuicU or ^t Mai yhe-Sn.intt and 
that ot St. Clen\ent Dane-, am! are now :u a. po-itioii 
to -ubinit a detnnte :e( onnir ndation ti^ the Counnl upon 

the -ub]^ et. 

A- -taltMl ni oui toll'll'} 1 ej'oi t. the Hoitioi ii to tin* Sti.uiil 
impioM'iiient no\s iiiune lariied t>iit by the Coum il re- 
cent d the -auction ot Pailianunt hy the London County 
Couneii I IiiipvoN einent-i Art. 18U9, aii'l it will be within 
the vet ollc( tioii ot tile Ctnint.il that hetou the -eheiiii* a- 
-ubiiutted to Paiiiaiueiit wa- a}>]>io\ed by the Council, we 
coinulit'd the Ibnal Tii-tituti ol lUiti-h .Vi chitt'ct-, wuli 
tilt' n -nil th.il the -t.htuu* whuh wa- tiiialh adopted I'V 
the CouiiLii was oue w Incli eiuiiLacedi the -uii.Lie-tioii- nuule 
bv the Ibnal In-titute attti we had -IpCutlv niothiied the 
In-tituieD plan in order to makt tin* i rt -< ent load 
( Aldw \ ( h). eoiiiu etiii'-' tin iiew main -ticei w ith the St land, 
lutue -Munietrual Dy tbi- -elu me a minimum wultli ot 

E 
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10<I feet \v.i 3 to 1)6 pio^ideil tor the tbniouLtlifaH* ot tlio 
Stiand, «i- well tor the sn^ets le.i^lin.u to Hoi bum and 
now named Aldwycdi and Kingswav The ^udth ut the 
Snand immediately to the ea-t ut it- junetion with Aidwych 
at Wellington Street wae proposed to be 100 teet. and a 
-imilar width w’a= piovuled tor the Snand immediately to 
the \ve-t of it- junetnm with Aldwvch at St. Chimnt 
Danes Chuich. Tin- width gradually incua-t'd to about 
100 leet to the ta-t and also to the wt-^r or St. Mary-le- 
Strand Chuicdi. in Older to pio\ide a minimum width or 
50 feet roi the traihc on each -ide or the chuuh. In the 
large open space between the ea-tern end or ihe Lve-ceiir 
site <ind tin wtstern -i<le of St. Clement Dane- Chinch, 
the Council agited. un the 13th Maicli lOUu ip. 35Ti. to 
allot to the Cyladstiuie Memoiial CL'iiiiiiittee a -ite tor the 
puipor-e ot the monument piopoeed to be ereete)! bv the 
Memorial Committee. Neaily all the huimt- -ituated 
between the Stiand and Aidwych Inne been ac(|uncd and 
denioli-hod : -ome ot the land lia- ht en -taked out and 
the Council lias .nvited otter- loi building lea-e-. 

We have had betoie us. however, a lettei. dated 'diet May 
1U03, from the Royal Institute of Eriti-h Architect- calling 
attention to a letter which appeared in T/'C Trnies on 
4th May lh03. tioni IMr. H^mo Thoinycioft. H.A., sugge-t- 
ing a c'on-iderahle umenlnient of the Couneirs line foi 
the northern trontage of the Strand })etwcen the two 
churche-. with a view- {ai to bringing the cdiurcdi ot St. 
Mary-le-Strand into alignment w'ltli the centre ot the 
thoroughfare, U«t to making the direction of the thorough- 
fare aim at the front ot the church ot St. Clement I)ane- 
and not at one corner of it and o i to -ecunug for the 
future a good view of the Court- of Ju-tire to all approach- 
ing that building from the Strand on the we-t. The Royal 
Institute ha- -tated that, although in entire artistic 
-ympathy with Mr. Thornvcroft’s -cheme. it i- fully alive 
to the difficultie-, finaiK'ial and utheiwi-e, in the wav of 
its execution, and the Huyal Institute lia- tlieietore -ug- 
ge-ted a modification wdiich it think- could he caiiicd out 
with a comparatively small -acrifice of pecuniary intcre-t, 
and would practically secure the advantage-, of Mr. 
Thornyi loft's i^cheme. By Mr. Thornycroft's propo-al, 
the portion of the Strand between the ea-tem (unl of St. 
Maiy-le-Sti<ind Chureh and Aldwwili would he widem d to 
an average width of 150 feet; by the Royal In-titiito'- plan 
the aveiMge width wTjiiId be about Ido feet. Tlie Ro}al 
In-titute ha> contended that hv eair}ing out it- plan a 
better \iew w'ould be att’urded oi both f Ituiciu*- trom f ithm- 
end, and al-^o of the Law Court-, and the appnimit nai low- 
ing of the Stiand at the point in <]U( stion would lie 
obviated, and that, although theea-lein end of the crescent 
site w-ould not be entirely -ymmetiieal wuth the western 
end, thi-i would be observable only on paper and would not 
be -een when the actual work was carried out. Tht^ Rioyal 
Institute has also pointed out that liy furthn widening 
the Stiand m the manner -uggested the sharp comer at 
the eastern end of the crescent site, as contemplatol by 
tile CouiieiTs plan, would be avoide*]. 

We have also had before us a letter from the Rocal 
Academy ot Arts -ugge-ting that the fulle-t con-i derat ion 


-hoiild 1(0 gi\on lo Mr. llimnvtiou- p- aioi o 

immoral iiom liie T'uithti Siran*! 1 inpit • ok nr Com- 
mitt) e. foiW'aidiiig a plan -bowing .m aim-n-b d lim -ug- 
gt-fed by that t ommittLe. tile liiif boiilg -on-malMt -inalar 
to t]..^ (Jim tingiiialK piopo-ed h\ Mr. Th. inscii'tr ainl 
piovnling .111 avt I am widrhfoi tin M< aiid oi aici.t 1 55 r* » r. 
In tin n nn-im'U.d tin Rmthti Str.in'l Im['i on t men: Com- 
mirte* emUt mi tliat bv tin ir phui o/t tin Sti. nd would 
takt It- natuial toai-^ iln.et tn tin Law ( ouir- m*! I'leet 
Street: <”'1 the Chui‘< h or Si. M,L.y'h--'^ti,.n 1 w.oTid be 
hrouglit into alignnit nt with tin- th-ni^uglimii : n i an 
l-laud pa^mneht Wouhl bt‘ piO'.idt'l wl.r-it tit ► - m ght be 
plantLiI and -» <it- p! n ol m tuit* oi tin lai-i.'-t tl .no ijh!-,i« - 
in LMiidon , n/i that whih thtL building tiontagi would I-* 
lethiced the valu-' ptu lO'Uot tin it/mairung uoutag-. wo'inl 
be incie.i-etl hv tl-e widening oi the th. loaght.u.' : ,iml 
I.) that tin:- piif[)')-al ]:a- the -uppoit i-i -tc.ial cf :!ie 
iiif-tiopolitari liMii-ugh councils w h.* lurvt hail h, for* tlum 
the meniori.ii in qm-tnin. 

Upon rtmisin-: tht letti r in-m the RumJ In-t-rute. we 
weie impie--ed with the ini 2 )oitain e of the --igge-non- 
made, and we accoiiiingly invited certain ot it- lepre- 
r-entative- and also Mr. Tliornycroft to niei.t u- on tin -ite. 
in older that they might fully explain tin n jiropo-aR to 
U-, and we have had ht nue us a plan -uhmitted by 

the Ruval In-titute -bowing dt finitely the -cheme wlncdi 
It now' pr( *pose- 

For the intormation of the Couni d we ha\e mnmel a 
cartoon pi. in to he piejiaiLd and to he hung in the Council 
chamber -howiinj, by Hack line-, tlic -cheme a- coiucin- 
platt d hv thf^ Coum il : by dotttd blue line- the con-ideiable 
inoditkatiun miginally -uggt -ted hy Mr. Thomceroft in 
his letter to Tit/U^: bv yellow- lines aiiil dotted yeilow 
line- the -cheme put foiwuid bv the Fui’tlmi strand Im- 
prov einent Committee, whicli i- -onievvliat -imihii to tin 
one 01 igmally -ugm -fell by Mi . Thornyeioft . li\ ri d Ime- 
the piopo-al nenv made by the Royal In-tilute of Ihiti-h 
Arcdiiteet- : aiid by gieeii liiies a sngge-tion laid before u- 
by the CounciT- -upei intending architect, hy w'hich plan 
the ijggiegatp w-idth ot the Strand would he 115 fret. It 
i- right to ^Tate that Mr. I’hoi nyei'of t at his inteivirw with 
u- ha- f‘xpre--e(l liini-elt a- In ing geneially in accord wuth 
tin pro})n-al now imnlr hv tin? Royal In-titute. 

It tlie modification originally -ugge-ted hy Mi. Thorny- 
crott, and .-hown by dotted blue lines on the cartoon plan, 
w-ere cairied out, it would necessitate the addition to the 
public wavot the Strand and \ldw\( h of hind which w-ould 
otluawi-e he let for buiMiiig purpo-e- and i- valued l»y tlie 
('ouncir- valuer at g35r>,M0lh to which mii-t be added the 
( ost of alteiing the exi-ting vaults, paving. Ac., estiuiati'd 
at iTn.onO, making a total of g.-bjO.(K)0 ; the lo-s of re- 
coujmient if the Council weie to adopt the plan submitte<i 
by the Fnrtlier Strand Improvennmt (’ommittee, -hovvn by 
yellow lines on the plan, W'ould la- g'AllhfOO for land anil 
ilO.OOO tor w'oik-^. making a total of t-H'.MOO; the loss of 
recoupment if the Council were to adopt the amen<lment 
suggested by the Royal Institute ot Bnti-h Aichitect^. as 
‘=^howui by red lines upon the- plan and now accepti-il by 
]\[r. Thoinycroft is estimated at cTO.niH) for land -urreiu 
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dered and £4.000 for alteration ot vault-, pavincr. lVc., 
making a total of £74.000 ; while the Io-< to the Council 
it the suggestion made by the Couneirs supei intending 
architect, and shown by green lines on the cartoon plan, 
were adopted, is estimated at £59.000 tur land and *4.000 
for vaults, paving, iVc.. making a total ot i 05.000. In 
order that these tiguies and aUo the lo-s in rate> by the 
adoption of any one of the tour schemes may be fully 
understood we give the preceding table "s. c p. *2*2^ — 

We may remind the Council that members have Itad an 
opportunity of studying the question on the site, because 
we arranged for the erection, before the summer recess, of 
pole.s and boards upon the vacant land on the northern 
side of the Strand between the two churches, the boards 
being painted in dih'erent colours to show the several 
modifications suggested. 

After the most full and careful consideration ot all the 
facts, and having caretully viewed on the -:ite of the im- 
provement the effect ot the variou- proposals made, we 
have arrived at the conclusion that the width already 
provided by the Council tor the vcidened fraud, namely, a 
minimum of 100 feet, is in every respect ample for the 
present and prospective traffic. It must not be forgotten 
that, when Aldwych and Kingsway are completed, much 
of the traffic passing to and trom the new street and tin- 
southern, eastern, and we-tern parts ot T-ondon will not 
use the portion of the Strand between Wellington Street 
and the Law Courts : that part ot the thoroughfare will 
accoidingly be used alnio-l entiielv by the traffic passing 
trom Fleet Street westward- and trom the ^^e5tern portion 
ot the Strand eastwards to Fleet Stieet. Fleet Stieet is 
being widened by the City Corporation to GO feet, and the 
Council is contributing part ot the cost. The portion ot 
the Strand oppo-ite the Hotel Cecil has been widened, at 
the cost of the Council, to 80 teet, and the same width has 
been adopted tor the improvement at the portion of the 
Stiand east of the Hotel Cecil and opposite Beautort 
Buildings, now being undertaken by the Westminster City 
Council, with a contribution from the Council. It will bo 
apparent, therefore, that, while the portion of the Strand 
between Wellington Strqet and the L.uv Courts will 
presently be relieved ot a large amount of traffic which at 
present pas-es along it. the Council is providing a width of 
street tar in excess ot that which has been adopted for 
other portions ot the same line ot thoroughtare. More- 
over, the width of 100 ftet is considerably in excess of 
that generally adopted foi street improveiucnts in the past. 
During the 55 yi’ais ot thi* Metropolitan Board ot Wmks 
the average width adopted tor main thoroughfares was GO 
feet, which in our opinion was in some cases not '-ufficient. 
Charing Cro-s Road and Shaftesbury Avenue -hould. we 
think, have been made more than (>0 feet wide ; but theie 
IS a Very considerable tiitfeience betw’oi’ii the G(t foet - 
vided foi those thmoughfaie^ and the 100 teet to whu li tlu* 
Council has w'idened tlit Strand at that jaut which Mnntly 
will be ielie\ul oi -oine ut the traffic. Very tew -fleets 
constructed by the Boaid were a- wide as nO teet, and the 
only thoroughtaie^ whicii exceeded that width |S0 feet I 
weie Xoithumbeilaiul A\enue (GOtciti and the VicTniia 
Einbankuuait (lOn teet). The Council when elftating 
county iinpro\ement- ha^. wheue\er posMl>le, adoiit^d a 
width of 70 feet and SO teet. With tlie-e f-ict'^ bttoie u-, it 
appear^ that any piopusal tor nicie.ising the width of ]0() 
feet tor tlu* poitiun ot tlie Strand i)etwfcn Welliugron 
Street anil the Taiw Couit- cMunot be ni.idc ineieU on the 
giound ot meeting the needs ot the tiatti- . )mt must pai- 
take alnm-t entiiely ol the natuie of an a stlietie pioposal, 
the chief argument m >upport ot the pioposai being to 
se(‘uie better <irchitcctuial elfect by bringing into greater 
pioiuinence tin* chiircli of St. Mars -b‘-Sti and and the Law 
Couit-. We have not \et been icu.uimed tliat by thianv- 
ing open to \iew vaiious poitions <4 tlu* Law' Couits 
buildings the architectuiul eff'ect in the Strand would b^ 


considerably enhanced ; but, whether this would be so or 
not. w'e feel that the Council w'ould not be ju-titied in 
incurring so large an expenditui'e as would be involved in 
Securing a doubtful enhancement of the architectural view' 
in the Stiand. Having regard to the great width already 
piovided (100 feet), it will be possible to secure under the 
Couiicirs -cheme an imposing eff’ect tor the buildings to 
be erected on the not them side of the Stiand. In ciew ot 
all the tacts above stated, we have to submit the follow'ing 
recommendations to the Council — 

{i7i That no alteration be made in the present 
northein line ot irontage in the Strand betw'een 
Wellington Street and the Law Courts, as in the 
opinion of the Council not one of the proposals made 
offers :^ufficient advantage to justity the Council in 
incurring the gieat expense which would be involved 
in increa.Mng the already adecjuate width (100 teet) of 
the portion of the thoroughfare in liuestion. 

(6) That a copy of the foregoing report, and the 
Council's re'^olution thereon, be cuuimumcated to the 
Roval Institute ot BritiMi Architects, to Mr. Hanio 
Thornycrott, and lo the Farther Strand Improvement 
Committee. 

William Dwii-^, (_ Junrmau 

The October Statutory Examinations. 

Examinations of candidates for the offices of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 
and of Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, 
held by the Institute pursuant to statute, took 
place on the 22nd and 23rd ult. Of the five 
candidates in the District Surveyors’ Examination, 
four passed, viz. : 

Waltek Godfrey Gkeex, 3 Heathheld Road, 
Acton. 

Ernest William Lees, 35 Mecklenburgh 
Sciuare, W.C. 

AnTHLii George Morrice, Beechcroft, Upper 
Too tine: Park. 

Allert Perkins Stokes. 1 Addington Road, 

r)OY', E. 

In the Building Suiweyors’ Examination there 
were two candidates, and the following passed : 

Willi \M David Jenkins, 12 Frederick Road, 
Sparkhill, Birmingham. 

The Council have granted the successful candidates 
Certificates of Competency to fulfil the dutio'^ 
required in the otHces referred to. 

Vandalism at Norwich. 

Wr. Walter Rye, a well-known archie ologist, 
now residing at Norwich, has issued an illustrated 
leaflet detailing acts of Vandalism at Norwich 
perpetrated hy the ])ean and Chapter of that city, 
to which he desires to draw public attention. 

Fronting J lishopsgate, and enclosing the lower 
precinct of the Cathedral, is a massive flint wail, 
2 feet 1) inches thick, and probably GOO years old. 
A great length of this wall has been pulled down 
and a row of red-brick villas are in course of 
erection, which ionn a bad foreground to the 
cathedral in the rear. The ground -rent obtained 
by the erection of these villas is only tl lOs. per 
annum, and it is contended that this small sum 
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does not jiistiiy the destruction nf the ancient 
and the substitution of incongruous buildings. 

The Pean has, it is said, cemented the lower 
portion of the interesting liint house in which he 
lives, and the precinct wall oppo-ite St. Hehn < 
hospital is used a^ an advLitiseuient station l^y 
the Dean’s tenant. 

A ca:>t-iron urinal has been erected on TomblaniL 
partly obscuring and degrading the Icrpingliani 
Gate, but this erection is, we assume, tu be 
attributed to the action of the local authority and 
not to the Dean and Chapter. — John Heub. 

The late H. W. Brewer and the late Dr. Corfield. 

Mr. Alexandkk Giiaham, F.S.A., IL-d. 
tanj, at the meeting last ^londay, in making 
formal announcement of the losses the Institute 
had sustained by death since the previous meet- 
ing, dwelt specially on the late Hon. Associate, 
"Mr. H. W. Brewer, and his unique contril>iition< 
to art by the pictoiial represent at luii of archit-.c- 
ture. '^Lv. Brewer, he said, wa- a man of great 
research, and pos-es-ed of high imatrinative 
powers. To younger men he wus perhaps little 
more than a name, lau to architects familiar with 
his work in the 'sixties and 'seventies ot the 
last century he stood ])rG-emiiient as a draughts- 
man of the highest order, and those who were 
acquainted with the illu^tmtious ui the }>ages ot 
The could look hack to the spCndid 

drawings he executed for that journal for more 
than forty years. He alluded to air. Brewer a- 
a draught -man of high quality, and especially to 
hi'> knowledge of media xail work, not only in this 
country, btit also in France and Germany He 
seemed in his interpretations of the great woiks 
of the mediaeval masters to have caught the very 
spirit of the men who designed them. His 
imaginative powers were shown particularly in a 
panoramic view of Old l.ondou in itie tiim' of 
Henry VIIL, publi-hed some fifteen \ear'> ago in 
TJir iJiTihlrf. Tills was folio we<l l)v a >imilar 
\iew of Old Paris, and others of a like nature. 
Hr. BreweCs deatli was distinct loss, not onlv 
to them 11 s an Honorary Associate, tor he was 
elected only six years ago, hut to the whole pro- 
fession of Architecture. In the days when phoio- 
graphv was in its inkuicy, and when the s 

ot reproductujii so familiar to us no\\ wei'c un 
known, Hr. Bower’s drawings cis executed by 
himself on the wood were regarded ag leinarkable 
productions. Through the kiiidnes- of the editor 
of Thr Ihiihi.i, Hr. tSttUham. and tho projH'itgor 
of that journal, sevetal hul rect nily laam t x- 
hibited in ('atheriiie Street : but it woubi Ix^ very 
desirable, and 'would be givatlv appreciated by 
members, if on Mime evening eaily in the ssion, 
win n thei'e was a large gathering of '-.tudi nr-; mid 
younger naan Mj*. Biaoser’s drawings and his 
powers of draughtsmansliip were exhibittal m 
that room. Hr. Graiiam concluded by mo\ ing 


that a message of condolence be sent to the 
rel,LtiVes of the det'ea-ed Honorary Associate. 
>ynipathi-ing with :hcm in the loss they had sus- 
tained. and ex[iressing on the [>artof the Institute 
nor only iheir sense of tin great, iniere-t Hr. 
Ihxwer took in their art. Inu al-o the part he 
had taken in architectural progiess during the last 
forty years. 

Referring to the death ot ! >r. ('orti»ld. another 
Honorary A-^ociate ot the In-tituie, the Hon. 
Secretary sgid that the name of Hr. Gortield was 
so lannliar to them all. and the work he had done 
had been so fully leLOgnibed. that it was scarcely' 
necessary for him to dilute upon it. Dr. L’oHield 
was a pioneer in matters connected with hygiene, 
and tho^e amongst them who had, either from 
choice or trom neces-ity. to make a '^tudy ot 'sani- 
tary science had always found in Dr. C ortiekl a 
man who could a-sist and help them in every 
possihh* way. His lal lOurs were nut only recognised 
here, but they met with full appreeiati-»n in foreign 
countries, and it was very sati-^factory to timm as 
a boH' to know that Dr. Corheld had woi'ked with 
them as a friend and colleague for .-o many year^. 
He u^ktd the i^Ieetnig to accord to the memorv of 
Dr. Cortield a similar exprr5'!^ion of -ympathv to 
that propo-ed with regard to their late ineiid Hr. 
BreAver. 

The late James Martin BroDks 1 . 

Hr. J. iM. Brook-., who-e death occurred 
ceutly at the age of fifty, was elected an As'-ociate 
in He Avas the eldest -on of James Brooks 

[Ih’/jill Linin' Mrd<iUi\, ISlhlg Avitli Avhoiii he 
entered into partnership, under the sty^e of Janu-s 
Brooks A Son— afterwards James Bro-ik-, Son A 
God.-ell. iMr. ] ‘rooks made the designs for the 
three iron screens inserted hetAveeii the archc-s 
that open into tlie Lady (Impel of St. l*'aith's 
CliLirch, Stoke NeAsington, as a memorial to liis 
father. He Avas architect of the ucav church at 
Sandford Hill, in Statfordshire, ami for the rest('>- 
ration and enlargemt-nt of the ^ift^Anth-conturv 
chapel of the Hospital of SS Harv and I’homas 
of ( 'miti rbuL'y. at 11 font , 


AKCHITIaCTI RI-: of GRFKCF \ND ROidF. 

I'nC Anhi" nj <'h'i Jli.iii A S' , fcL '.’y 

g. IE, J. 

<iiin I,. I'nti'r ,S/'e m, / S^l. >-o /().,(/ llM)'* 

T' ^ HI lUi’ n n, fh lln’h uin ' 

1 his ho F is pist such an epitome of classic 
architecture as ha- been very much wanted both 
by amatems and junioi* student- tor quite a 
iiumher of years [)ast, 

Hittieito tliosi' lit sfurcli ot the more es-ential 
knoA\n facts relating to Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture have had either to content themselves 
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with such scant crumbs of information as are to 
be found in those comprehensive sketches mis- 
called histories of architecture, or to laboriously 
glean what they wanted from a whole library of 
ponderous volumes, where it lies buried in masse? 
of superfluous and irrelevant matter, and from a 
scarcely less voluminous mass of pamphlets and 
papers which, if more reliable, are rften less acces- 
sible. This labour has now been undertaken for 
them by Messrs. Anderson and Spiers, and the 
result presented in an easily digested form, made 
the more palatable by an abundant seasoning of 
excellent and well-selected illustrations. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
book at the present time is that devoted to the 
“ Myceniean Age.” It is an admirably clear and 
concise account of what was known of the archi- 
tecture of that period at the time the chapter was 
written ; and the reference on page 8 to the 
Legend of IMinos should serve to place l\ir. 
Anderson among the prophets. Dr. llvaus's re- 
cent discoveries in Crete have made it desirable 
that this section should be somew^hat enlarged in 
future editions ; but the onlv correction required 
will 1 )e the omission of the passage which questions 
the inference from known, but not (juite conclu- 
sive, examples that the wooden columns of the 
Mycemean Order” w-ere of the table-leg type^ 
smaller at the bottom than the top. This doubt 
was never very “ philosophic,” and would probably 
not have arisen but for the narrow pedantry of 
the late Mr. Fergusson, who could believe nothing 
but wliat squared with his own preconceived ideas. 
The attempt to make the Heneen at Olympia a 
witness in the case cannot have been very seriously 
meant. That temple mu>t have been erected, at 
earliest, several centuries after Mycenaan civilisa- 
ti(m had been destroyed, and we cannot even 
as'^ume that the original wooden columns were 
necessarily of the same form as the stone one-^ 
that replaced them in still later times. 

In dealing with the origins of the Doric Order, 
the authors seem to me to set aside, on rather 
insuflicient grounds, the possibility of Fg\ptian 
columns — such as those in the Beni llassan 
tombs -having been the prototypes of the (Ireek 
Doric form. The presence of the echinus in the 
latter, and the stunted proportions of the earlier 
examples, are no doubt ditflculties ; bur they are 
not irreconcilable ones. On the other hand, it 
is as difficult to suppose that the rude Dorian 
coiKjuerors brought an architecture with them 
from their northern mountain as that they de- 
veloped so dissimilar a form as that of the Doric 
shaft from the columns of the “ Mycomran Order ” 
which they found in the country. 

There is no difficulty, it is true, in supposing 
that a fairly obvious form like the fluted sliatt 
might be developed independently in two countries. 
But in this ease the countries are known to have 
been m frequent, if not regular, communication. 


The adventurous conquerors of Oreece traded with 
Egypt and must have soon become acquainted 
with its buildings — solid structures of stone and 
granite, already venerable with age, which must 
have filled them with admiration. ^Yhen, at the 
end of three or four centuries from their con<|uest, 
they had risen to such a state <’,f ci\ilisation that 
they themselves ventured to lear stone temples 
for their gods, they imitated, we know, to a large 
extent at any rate, the traditional wooden archi- 
tecture of the country. But we know, too, that 
they did not imitate the form of the columns : it 
was a form that was obviously inapplicable to 
stone. Is it not. to say the least, more likely that 
in their difficulty they tried to imitate the stone 
columns of Egypt than that they wer^ prepared 
with, or designed independently, a form in its 
main feature so similar *? The probability would 
be even greater if, as has been more than once 
suggested, the first idea of building a stone temple 
was imported from Egypt, the source upon which 
every surrounding nation drew for much of ics art. 

The early history of the Ionic Order is still 
obscure, and will probably remain so until ancient 
sites in Asia Minor are more readily accessible for 
exploration. But there is matter enough for a 
moderate expansion of the very useful chapter on 
this subject. As it stands, it is chiefly valuable 
for a -ensible and critical comparison of early 
c i pit a Is and for the note which points out the 
absurdity of calling the volute capitals of Per^e- 
polis proto-lonie, ’ an absurdity for which Mr. 
Fergusson again wa> responsible, and vhich a nnre 
comparison of well-autheiiticated dates should 
have exposed long ago. 

In dealing with the curious temple at Bassae 
Mr. Spiers has for once alffiwed the interest of the 
subject to overcome his usual reserve and brevity : 
as well as the consideration that in a book of this 
kind it is the normal rather than the extaqitional 
that should be dwidt upon. Yet one cannot regret 
the interesting and critical account given. The 
most strikingly useful point made is the apparently 
well-supported suggestion, new to most English 
readers, that th*‘ rimmed angle of a roof opening 
discovered by Protes--or Foclwrell was the angle 
of one of a number of ^mall openings, each con- 
fined to the area of a ->ingle tile, and not of a 
large one in the centre of the roof. Mr. Spiers 
seem-^ to accept the suggestion convey eel in 
Cockeredl's \ignette of the interior: and to believe 
that the cella was ceiled with a segnitiital vault. 
Pausanias >ays pointedly that the temple was 
“built of stone, roof and all : which appears to 
indicate something moia* unu-ual than marble 
tiles, which must have In^en fannliav enough to 
travellers of his day. Yet a s^^gmental vault does 
not fully explain the peculiarities of the plan ; to 
do tliat it W(uild havt^ to be returned at the ends 
in dish form. And the fact that the many experts 
who have examined the dte have all agreed in 
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saying there are no remains whatever of any cella 
ceiling (though fragment's of the colftred ceilings 
of the porticos were foiiiid) seems fatal to a 2 iy 
theory of a stone vault. 

The efforts maffe by ino^t modern authorities to 
reconcile known political and architectural facts 
with the statement of Pausanias, that this temple 
was built by Ictinus, the architect of the Par- 
thenon, at the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
have to me much the air of apology to themselves 
for faith in the incredible. I am disposed lu think 
that the late Mr. Watkins Lloyd must have been 
right, and that it would be as easy to believe that 
the friezes of the two temples were the w^ork of 
the same sculptor as that the temples themselves 
were designed by the same architect. Mr. Lloyd 
seems to have been considering mainly the pro- 
portions and details of the Doric peristyle, which 
he held to be of an earlier period ; but there is 
quite as much difficulty in believing, either that 
the cella is of so early a date, or that an Athenian 
architect would have found employment at 
Phigalia during the Peloponnesian w^ar. Pau- 
sanias is no doubt a more reliable guide than 
many of his contemporaries in matters which 
came under his own observation ; but there is no 
reason for accepting implicitly his assignment of 
a particular ancient building to an architect who 
lived more than six centuries before his day, and 
who, as a celebrated exponent of his art, ^iro- 
bably credited wdth many more works than he 
aetually had anything to do with. 

In the part of tlie book devoted to Roman 
architecture the mixed geogra])lncal and chrono- 
logical arrangement, which give^ to the (Ireek 
section much of its clearness and interest, is 
abandoned for the customary classification of 
buildings according to their purpose. This is to 
be regretted ; but it was perhaps inevitable, not 
only for the reason assigned, namely, that their 
purposes were so diverse, but even more because 
the chronology of Roman arcdiiteeture has never 
been fully made out. It Las never, likf^ Dreek 
and Medijeval architecture, been <ui)jected to a 
careful examination directed to the discovery of its 
historical development. Tlie dates of the first 
foundation of most of the great buildings of Rome 
under the Empire are well known to within a 
year or two. Rut it is still uncertain in most 
cases whether the existing remains belong to the 
original structure or to one of the innumerable 
subsequent restoration- or rebuilding- due to tires 
or to the policy ov nuj-e caprice of the eiuperor-. 
This uncertainty was startliiigdy illustrat(‘d by the 
recent discovery that the existing i’antheon is 
built throughout of bricks stamped wutli dies 
of the time of Hadiian, and cannot possibly be, as 
wiis^ alw'ays supported, the original Pantlieon (ff 
Agrippa. As to the numerous, and, as a rule, 
better preserved structures in the Provinces, it 
IS in most cases impossible to assign any date at 


all to them with an approach to confidence. 
Another difficulty in the way of an historical 
treatment is the doubt every inquirer mu-t feel 
wdietiier anything more than a tew fragments can 
be assigned to that important period in the ~ 
^■elopment of Roman architecture wlieii (ireek 
inffuence was ‘paramount : w'heii Vitruvius was 
writing his book, and the Greek Ionic Order wuis 
apparently a fashion not yet supt>rc,eded by the 
Corinthian ; and when the sy..tem of modelling 
great buildings in concrete, and casing them witii 
marble, stucco and mosaics, had not yet <Ieveloped 
into the imperial Roman style, or, possibly, wms not 
even thought of. 

The chapters on Roman architecture show* a 
similar breadth of view to tho'^e on Greek w^ork, 
by including the principal examples and varia- 
tions from all parts of the provinces : but they 
suffer in clearness and empha'-is from exce'-sive 
condensation. And one must regret that under 
such circumstances so much space is taken up by 
descriptions of a structure of so little architectural 
interest as the ‘‘Pont du Gard " and a detail of so 
little importance as the variation'- in the foliage 
of the Corinthian capital. The most w*elcome 
chapter is that devoted to a sketch of palatial and 
domestic architecture ; but here again a sixth of 
the whole is given to a description of a ‘‘ prix de 
Rome ’ restoration of Iladnan's villa, while such an 
important piece of evidence as the “marble plan’’ 
is not referred to at all. A point of considerable 
interest, especially to architects, is bronglit out on 
page ffl4, wdiere it is shown that, in certain cases 
at any rate, the whole design of comj>licate<l 
buildings, including structural decoratioiw, must 
have been thought out and arranged by the archi- 
tects before the walls were built — a biting of the 
veil w*hich reveals a vision “ working draw*ings.*' 

There is evidence in various parts of the "book 
of liasty preparation for tlie pres-. The Lycian 
tombs, to which a section of Chapter VI. is gdveii, 
had already been described in Chapter HI , and a 
long passage on pag(' dO i- ref»eated, with a rather 
important alteration in dates, word for w*ord. on 
page o2. There are also some obvious smaller 
errors, especially in technical terms derivtd from 
the Greek. In the glossary, and occa-ionally in 
the body of the w'ork, the authors lia\(* hravelv 
tried to improve our confused and unsatisfactory 
terminology of Classii* architecture, hut, unfor- 
tunately, wdtii littlr suc'ce-s, ^lany definitions in 
the glossary are far from satisfactory ; and sucli 
didiaiiccs of elvinology as “ (qiinaos *’ for “ posti- 
ciuii,” and “ peiistyle ’ for the portii'o on one side 
only of a building, cannot be necessary. In the 
list of books one wonders at ^uch a slip as the 
attribution of dli/fhojnij)/ cih/J dfii/unui'nts {>f 
Ancient Athene to ^Margaret de Verrall. Trans- 
lated by Jane E. Harrison,'’ wdiich is the more 
curious s: 2 ]eo, on page 117, it is attributed (more 
justly, if still inaccurately I to Miss Harrison only. 
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And why should tljut most useful of all general 
works on Greek and Homan antiquities, Hr. AVm. 
Smith’s Dictionary, be omitted? 

Ill conclusion : if I have been led by the interest 
of the subject to contest one or two conclusions 
and point out what I conceive to be errors. I am 
not the less conscious that the work is a very 
important and successful attempt to bring to- 
gether within a moderate compass the most 
reliable and pertinent information available on 
the subject of Classic architecture. In particular 
I admire the strength of mind which has enabled 
the authors to confine themselves, on the w^hole, 
to a concise and ordered relation of facts, and to 
resist the temptation, which has overcome almost 
all other writers on the subject, to aim at literary 
grace^an attempt which usually end'^ in empty 
panegyric and loose and fanciful theories. This 
must have been determined by choice and not by 
lack of literary skill on INT*. Anderson’s part, for 
the opening passages of the book are a particularly 
eloquent and persuasive piece of special pleading 
that brings home to one the loss architecture has 
sustained by the premature death of the writer. 

Fn \ XK r> A CrG ALT. A V . 

COUNTRY HOUSES. 

A lU>ok of Cohntiij Housos, Bff Brmsr Xtirtoi, Archi- 

tctf. ~Lu}id. lyOo. Pi ue KCT. ‘"B, T. Jjiippod. 

Ifigh HnU>o)n, 

In view of the great number of publications 
dealing with buildings of the domestic class which 
have been issued in recent years, and the almost 
bewildering profusion of new houses, great and 
small, with which the countryside has during the 
last two or three prosperous decades been so 
liberally sprinkled, some courage must have been 
needed on the part of author and publisher to 
attempt this further venture, and one might feel 
inclined to look sonu'wbat critically for the special 
reasons which could constitute the need for its 
publication. 

No special justification is pleaded by the author, 
who disclaims the idea of putting forward liis 
designs as exam^des ” to ])e copied, and merely 
ofi’ers the selection of plans and perspictive views 
contained in his book as the fruit of his matured 
experience in building during the past ten years 
or so, and in the hope that they may prove sugges- 
tive to that section of the public who would be 
interested in the subject. 

House-building is, however, a progressive art, 
and the m/.sr)a d'etre of the present work must be 
sought in the fact that it presents a phase of 
modern practice wliich marks a distinct and un- 
deniable advance upon much that immediately 
preceded it, since its objects are purity of principle 
in use of material, and a ri'cognition of the para- 
mount value of practical common-sense, comfort, 
and convenience in planning, and the evolution on 
these lines of a simple and natural architecture. 


It is to be hoped that we are permanently 
growing out of the weakne^-s for over-elaborate 
and fussy detail which has been so marked a 
failing of modern days, and that a refined sim- 
plicity may become more and more the rule. To 
this end !Mr. Newton's work has doubtless con- 
tributed in no small degree, and a careful study 
of the present volume will tend to spread the 
conviction that the simplest elements of form, 
when skilfully blended, are capable of yielding the 
most durable satisfaction. 

The works illustrated are of very varied cha- 
racter, with great diversity of plan, and the eleva- 
tions range from a quite rustic appearance to a 
certain degree of stateliness. All are marked, 
however, by the same commendable restraint in 
detail which is the keynote of the work. The 
quiet charm of manner which is the outcome of 
this IS strikinglv exemplified in House No. 10 
(Plate XXXIIL).^ 

No. 11 is restful and pleasing, Venetian shutters 
hemg introduced with good efiect. No. 9 is worthy 
of note from the clever and efiective grouping 
shown in Plate XXYIII. 

No, 14. with its range of semi -octagonal bays 
and the bold cornice broken around them, has a 
decidedly good efiect, but the tout ensemhle seems 
rather marred by the gabled dormers with their 
weather-boarded fronts. No. 19 is also very good. 

A ft‘W, such as No. 1-1 (Plate XLIX.i, are less 
happy in conception, and Nos. 1 (Plate In and 
o (Plate XIII.) exhibit a mannerism in the gabies 
and cornice which is unfortunate. 

The plans do not call for criticisiji. They are 
without exception well arranged and economical, 
and should make most comfortable houses. They 
are clearly reproduc^^^d. The photographic rej)ro- 
ductions and black and-white drawings are also 
good, and the latter are so drawn as to exhibit as 
clearly as possible tiie nature of the material 
employed. 

BiiAoL Fhud. Bligh Boxd. 


LEGAL REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

m i'riiu'u StticL Stuiiid, \\\i\.'22nd Lkt'^Ui lOOo. 

'lo the Kdit,') of th,‘ .lovKNM. in iHi: Hnv \L 
Inmig i'h oi nanisir Vki iiii } i is. 

Sin,- -The majority of the clauses of the Archi- 
tects' Registration Bill, to which I have made 
no direct reference in my previous letters upon 
tliis subject, deal with the admission of colonial 
and foreign practitioners to the register under 
proper restrictions. That such proviuou would 
be necessary is obvious, and in a general way the 
^ledical Act has been follow'ed, while there is no 
need, perhaps, at the present time to go into this 
matter in detail 

More important to most of ns would be the 
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prohibitory claii'^es. After the pa'^sing of the 
measure none but registered practitioners ^vonld 
be entitled to describe themselves as arcdiitects. 
using the title either alone or in combination vdth 
other wi-rds —except in the case of naval architects 
— under severe monetary penaltii 

This is strengthened by pivcludiiig any but 
registered practitioners from the right to recover 
charges for professional services rendered in the 
capacity of an architect : or from holding public 
appointments involving either the performance of 
work as an architect or the examination and 
approval of plan- for building work. The present 
holders of such appointment- are necessarily 
excepted, however, and members of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, and Fellows and Profes^^i' nal 
Associates of the Surveyors’ Institution, are allowed 
to be appointed to such posts on pixalueing certain 
certilicates of competency. 

]A\m more searching is Section Bn, which would 
render invalid any certiticate given in acc uxlance 
with any Act ot Parliament by such an olhctr 
unless he were a registered practitioner. 

Certain penalties are nece-.-ariiy introduced to 
enable the Jhll to be enh;rced ; and its hnal 
sections are devoted to constituting the Privy 
Council as a court ot appeal in case or necessity. 

Aoiirs, cCc.. 

(t. a. T. IvIiimnKTuN. 


MnUTES, I, 

At lilt I'li'.i Gt lu nil Mt I ting (( > nt ihc 

lu ill ^["iniav. gnd XoNLiuhei liai ; at pan . tfr. 
A'-tou Webb, it A.. I'.s.A.. 1‘rr^Lflnir in chan -Tie- 
-.trnt : bo bello'v- i ineludiiipms rneintjci'- ot thr (’ounoil), 
o<s Associate- I in<-lu<liue b ine]nbM-.(/r tlia C'Minici]), iJInn. 
A-^Oi late-, and nuimaoii^ M-itoi-. tin* Mnmtr-. ot‘ tlie 
ting laid :2gnd -bilv Xi» in, \ 

takfU a- lead and -lein d a- (oiiMt. 

'i he tolI'AMnc belfo'A', att*-ndi)i;_ ter tin ni-t tune since 
tlieii election, wt^rc t'oirnali;. .olniUted .^nd -Ened the 
icei-ter— \ i/ H( niv .lone- T.-hh hf -t* r. Hair} Ihdfein, 
and ileniy ^Nlnteman Ihong. 

Tin ifeii '^fClelalN ailtl'iUlK I (1 t]n> d(it,l'-i et tile tol- 
leann^ na inbei- : -lieniv W’llii.un fJuwia .ind i'i()t<'--<u 
\\ illiani Hem y Cortield. Ml).. ][>>>:. J s >< u /eOs . Herb* rt 
I'euh I-ifiuic: Arthur dob Barlow and dame- M.iitni 
BiOub-. -lss(/(/nns. The Hon. !se(i*tar\ liaMii;^ nnide 
-oiiie ob-f t\ati(jn- appOMji.itive nt tb* uoik ol the late 
Mr. il. . Bk'UM. jti<A(^d. and tin lU.etin- theit‘i[[)(Ui 

Bi -oj,\ 1 , 1 -. Tluit a rue— <ige (d condidence to 

the relatue- ot the late Henry \^'li}ianl Brewin' 
JIoiK -\ijjpatlj]-ine with Them in tile lo-s 


tie I liad =iJ-ramed and * xpH -ma on Bn" pair o: 
lIm In-tituu not onl} tin n n-t of tin .. t ny. le -I 
.tfi BuNKei Took in ttirir Ait. but .d-y ib, p iit h- 
had taken in ..u hitc e tuial pioci* — ‘hnma tin i.i-t 
loLty veal'-. 

A -iinilai e\pie--!on t»i -Miipatiu <ind i.ci.t ii th. <h <t:ii 
ut i)r. C'oituld wa- .il-o oidtod to n« entti«*l (>n ih« 

Mnmte- p. -dd . 

The >eci erai V atnnaunce-l die nann - oi ilie -aect -?tni 
eaiididates ill tht* leCellt ^l.itutory Examiii.it.on- held hy 
the In-ntatt [>. dd 

The II *'lo\\ ina candnhit' - tui niemlu i -Inn toniiti h} the 
Conne-d to be eii’-;-ble and i]uahlitd aeeoid’.ng to tht 
Cliaiter anei Bv-ki\\-. were rt coinnu n>], d tor t'hctnin: — 
A- FFXLO^V^. Lle\sen}n Kitebeu A. )H<:h» : Block 
Ta’'']or Kitcdiin. Au’nirt et to tie-- Fot-a’ Go \ l uunc nt Bo ii'tl : 
>vduev pLik-. IW.'-l .1 : Ba-d Alficd Skid*: MelMla- 

sitli ^^'aul A- A^^GCIATFs. IMvaid Lki<v Aichei 
\V, '>ha^i'jr, > l.-d 7 , St ni> . r I'.Hil. (.Jniihrlin T.nGt . Giunod 
Maxvaeh Amioii (.VeLah K n.n.a -mT/ Hhku: Heiii} 
Aithtir Battler ■ lsa4. xr:e'. m isgd. /p -c 7 h,' / •/ 

I'.iOdi : TheiiiiLi- dame- Be’o li'/.-otf > l-'-dF .S^ 

I'-aS. <■ n n.' i/ mud) I '''idt itpi : Haiiy rhonja- ibh \ J > " 

> b smh, -'f l<< Idud) tBnmma'na'-i i ; 

Herbeit Black iZk.e.it , I'.mhi. .sr Tnil 

icudi tCai'e Tu'Vij. >. Afi-cai; Gay Chureii iJ'o ' t? 
l-'.ts. Sr.’/,/, m 1 . »(>(_). tA'nh'h "■ I'.iO.S' : do}in H.oiie; Clarke 
{Pt nii> , Tsp 7 , Xf '/,e , ' land, hue/umn' IPUdi : W niani 
I aha ,tid Coiieh i77oea'a , ,/ 1-1)7, , * IS'.lU. vi, ii 

inOdi; Ihivy l>oMtliio\d Gannatt 1 7 e- 1-1)7, 
s'n.it' t 1 ‘Mil, (^K/a’s'-d I'dod): HtUiy Fdnnmd r>..ve\ 

\ P}\ 'ji' ' L'-< 1/ I'Sl-td SfO'/k iSUi, yg/r/hat-t IDudt : Bobelt 

Bokb Gah (/’/L'h/r <>’< • ' mOd 7 ' sy, ,r luOdi 

t Vbeideent: dordan Gret n \P]<Pn^i"i > 1 IdOu, rt IhUl. 

11)0.1) i Birnii ii;jliaia I : Tlioma- blank Gicu) 

{ I 'f iJ'it r lur, / IsU.k .s/ isg.s, tjnaiifhil IdOd): Fine-t 
M.iitin .loseph \P/ r l><l)lh St idi rJ I'^Dl*. kO’n'hct'./ 

iDOd): Albeit K'lwaid Pd<.ej {J'rubntior-.r l-shd, 

IsDs. ijuiiiirhii lOOo) i.\-)itoirl, Kent): riiuina- l.dcai 
10( haiii- I /7e6n//..,n-/ lODO, .sh’ed’,;r mug, ( ne//;e,,/ IDO.I) 
jlkiuv, S. Wale-), Tom Snn}'-oii i s/'t'* oh } . r(nr ir-'i' uui ^ 
ll)u‘l) . H Hold !la\!don ^imtli \ I lom i iNink .s'/z-o/o 
inod, ij'iiihuid ll)(i:i) jpoit Flizabetb. S, Atiha): G<oine 
W alkei ( /b (_d', / IS07, .Sw/oAer logs, IdOdi; 

,s< prnim- \\'airiik \ niuiti^hwi l-SDl. Stwitid ll)Od. 
(hi,tP nrd mo:-;) ; Hichard WA lie | /'/o/,,g,()n, r lOOO. Stinit nf 
<> ll)n:i) (Gate-iieadi. A- H< )N. ASS( KTAd'Fs. 
I.oid llalcaiie-, M.l* , F S.A . 'hiiixii I.oid ot tin* Tiea-ni v; 
Tln> Bejlit Hon. I^oid Whnd-oi. T.C , 1>.L . Fir-t Conmu — 
smnri of Hh MaieM\’- Woi'k-' H<>\. rGlHHh 

SPOXDIXG MKMBFli. Cliaib - r.Ben >f(Kinn I'la -nbmt 
n{ tiu' Anieiican In-titnt** ot Aieliitri't-, itoUtfi <j>'ld 
yUthdiis! 11)0.1. 

Tlu Oi'iMNo Ai>ni;i — 01 inn — io\ ba^llnah^^ll tle- 
Ineied by tin' rre-ident. the -nbfecr-mattei thereof wa- 
di-C'U-'ed b\ tin* Biylit Hon. land Wintl-m. 1’ (’ . Mr H 
T. Halt F , ainl Ml Keojiiaid Bi(>intie[tl. M.\.. wln te- 
ii[)on, on tin’ motion ot hold Wind-oi, set ond*'*l h\ Mi. 
Hnu*, a \ote ot lluink- \\a- aeioided the Piesnleiu h} 
,ie( hiiinilion 

T1j»' p) oe* edinsj;^. then Llo-*>d. ,ind the Mrt ting -epaiated 
at 10 p.nn 
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A BELPIIES. 


Ear J. T. H<ou»Lr,K [//"//. 
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Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, i6th November 1903, 

'ITT'EriLLEZ permeltre (jiie ma premiere parole dans cet InsUtut soil un souvenir K nn 
honunage a la moinoire de Tillnstre Penrose, dont 1 aftectueux pationage iulu a 
▼ ouvert i'entree, J’ai en riionnenr de le connaitre en Grtce. dans sa robuste vieil- 
lesse (pie Tage sem])lait ne point toucher, pas plus qu'il ne refroidissait 1 Entliousiasme de son 
e<eur, sa Ibi dans Part et sa passion pour la write. Te le vois encore plein de ten, 1 o'il 
brillant et le geste aninu^ quand il conversait des beanies de Pardiitecture antique. Alerte et 
gai connne un etudiant, il conrait la Givee a dos de mulet. gravissait les montagnes, biavait 
les journees de soleil et les units de Kliani, pour controler luie mesure on determiner 
Porientation d’un temple. Le noin de Penrose est attache an Parthenon ; il durei a aussi 
iongtemps que sera goutee et etudiee cette merveille de 1 art ; mil n en a peiietie ses secietes 
delicatesses avec plus de conscience et de sagacite, mil ii a plus contribue par ses adjiuatioiia 
pressantes et son ingcaiiosite pleine de ressoiirces a conserver a 1 hiimanite lesrestes admiiable& 
de cet edihce. Il Pa aimi' tidelenient ])endant plus de cinqiiante annees, et, jusqii a sa deiniiae 
lieiire, le sentant menace de mine, il en tit Pobjet de sa sollicitiide. Ce dont se soiniendiont 
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aussi tons ceux qui ont eii, eomme moi, la bonne fortune de I'approcher, c'e'-t sa bonte si 
simple, si accueillante, et cette affability dent le cliarme ttait rendu plus touchant encore pai- 
sa couronne de cheveux blancs. Excusez-moi, Mesdames et ilessieur>, de n’avoir pu vous 
cacher le chagrin que j’eproiive a ne plus rencontrer ici son sourire amieal ei sa cordiale 
bienvenue. 

Pour Tons, Messieurs les Membres de I'lnstitut, qui m'avez fait voire confre re, je suis 
heureux devous renouveler devant cette brillante assemblee mes reiiua-ciment-. reeonnaE.-ants ; 
j'ai contracte envers vous une dette que je voudrais pouvoir acquitier : inai'^ je crains bieii, au 
contraire, d'en contracter une seconde, quand vous me conviez a parler dan:? cette salle, devant 
vous, apres d’illustres maitres de la science et de Tart. 

J’aurais voulu repondre beaucoup plus tot a votre invitation, je vous demande pardon du 
retard, j'oserais dire pourtant que je ne le regret te point, pui^ipie I'es dt lais ont laisse se 
dissiper les facheux malentendus qui avaient pour un temps tro}) long separe no^ deux pays, 
et qu'il m'est permis aujourd’hui de ni'abandonner sans la moindre arri* re pensee a 
Tadmii-ation profonde que j'eprouve, avec tons les amis de la paix et de la liberty, pour ce 
grand et noble pays. 

L'honneur que vous m'avez fait ne s’adresse pas a moi seul. e'est surtout un li<.»mmage 
rendu a TcemTe accomplie dans le sanctuaire de Delplies par I’Ecole Franeaise d'Atln nes et a 
laquelle j'ai eu le bonheur de presider ; e’est done, si vous le voulez bien, des decouvertes de 
Delphes que je vous entretiendrai aujourd’lmi. 

Le sujet est trop riche pour etre expose en son entier et j'ai du choisir parmi les 
monuments qui sont sortis du sol, celui qui m’a paru le plus digne de vous ttre presenter 
e'est le Tresor de Cnidr. Aucun n'est plus original, plus comphTement conserve en se-^ 
elements essentiels, aucun entin ne m’a paru plus approprie a cette chaire et a cette ville. Vos 
architectes et vos archeologues ont reaini dans le British Museum une incomparable :?erie de 
monuments de Tart greco-asiatique ; ils les ont interpretes et restaures avec une penetration 
singuliere et un remarquable talent ; j'ai pense que vous accueilliriez volontiers un specimen 
acheve de h architecture ionienne du sixieine siecle avant not re ere. 

Je me propose I"" de le decrire et de le restituer devant vous, par I'analyse et I'assemblage 
des morceaux qui nous en restent ; 

2^ d’etudier la riche decoration, qui en est le plus frappant caractere et le plus original : 
de marquer la place de ce monument dans I’histoire de Tart, et cede de I'icnisine lui- 
meme dans I’histoire de Tantiquite, 

Toutefois il ne sera pas inutile, ce me semble, pour replacer le Tresor en son milieu, de 
decrire le plus brievement possilde, rensemlde du sanctuaire de Dedphes, (>t d'induiuer au 
moins en quelques mots, ral)ondance et la variety des monuments et des off'randes qui se 
pressaient a I’entour. Ce sera justice envers mon architecte, ]\[. Tournaire, dont vnus voyez 
ici exposes les magnifi(]ues dessins, dt* vous expliquer ces plans et c(^s rcstaurations, et j'ai 
peut-etre aussi a 1 egard de mes collaborateurs et du gouvernemtuit Erancais lui-meme le 
devoir de vous faire connaitre 1 importance de notre uuiM’e ei la grandeur de notre effort. 

Les fouilles de I)elphes ont ete coneedees a la France, en vertu d’une convention 
diplomatique, ratifiee par les parlements francais et hellyni(]ue en ISDI ; (dies ont ete prepart'es 
par Fexpropriation totale du village de Castri, (Tabli sur le site de iRdplies, cpii iFoni pas 
demande moins de deux annees ; car elles portaient sur un pays de mille haldtants environ, 
sur quatre cents maisons et pres de huit cents parcelles. Cette op(U*ation a elh* stuile a exi*^(' 
une depense de 208,000 f. ; la somme totale des cr(>dits extraordinaires votes par les chambres 
francaises de 1801 a 1806 a ete de 700,000 f., et il y faut encore ajouter les credits normaux 
du budget de I'Ecole Fran(;‘aise d’Athenes, qui depuis 1807 ont tie aftectes d I'entreprise de 
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Delphes. On a employe jusqu^'l 400 ouvriers, 72 wagons Decauville et plusienrs; kilometres 
de voie ferree ; les deblais atteignent et depassent memo 400,000 metres cubes. Les lecbeicbes 
se sont etendues du Tillage actiiel de Delpbes jusqu aux environs de la source de Keplialooijsi, 
sur une longueur de plus de deux kilomttres, elles ont porte non seulement sur le temple et 



toute Tenceinte consacree ii Apollon Delpliien, dont vous avez sous les yeux Timage, mais 
encore sur toutes les dependances du sanctuaire : le stade, la celebre fontaine de Castalie, le 
gjunnase, les temples compris dans Tenceinte d'Athena Pron^ea, groupe d’edifices d’une rare 
elegance, dans un site poetique et charmant. Dans tout ce vaste perimetre, les reclierches ne 
se sont arretees qu’au solvierge et nous avons encore explore, a Test et a Pouest du sanctuaire, 
une partie des anciens faubourgs et les deux necropoles qui bordaient les routes. 
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Si, nous enfermant dans les limites du I'enceinte saerue, vous voulez l»ien pareourir avec nioi, 
:?ur le plan [fig. 2[, rtlevaiion eii utat actuel et Ttlevation restauree, de^sinee:? par]^L Tournairt-, 
la voie sacree qui serpeiite en lacet siir les peiites de la montagne de 1 >elplle^, de la porte au 
temple d’Apollon, du temple au theatre, a la fontaiiie inspiratriee de Ca^sotis et a la Le^c•lu‘ 
de Cnide, vous reneuntrerez tour a tour les utirandes emmieiaes par Tausanias, (]UeLpie^-inie>^ 
me me-, et ee iie sent pas les moiii:^ belles, qu’il avait omises on trop negligemmeiit decrites. 
Vuici, cle^> Tentree, le taureau de Coreyre, les ex-voto des Arcadiens, des Argien^, des Tarentin> 
et, face a face, continuant jusque dans le sanctuaire I’antagonisnie des deux peuples rhaux, 
le tropbee des Atlieniens vainqueurs a Marathon, et celui des Spartiates vainqiieurs de- 
Atheiiiens a Aegos-Potamos. Puis commence la serie des tresurs, serres au carrefour de la 
voie sacree. au voisinage du vieux sanctuaire prophetique de la Terre et des Muses, tresia- de 
Ccriiithe et de Sicyone, de Siphnos et de Cnide, de Thebes, de Syracuse, de Potidee, d’Atlune-, 
de Cyreiie, peut-etre de Clazomene. Sur la haute et puissante terrasse que forme le mur 
polygonal, repose le temple, dominant de sa masse le sanctuaire et toute la vallee. Autour 
de lui se dressent, au sommet dhine colonne ioniipie le Sphinx de Xaxos, sur une haute tige 
d'aeanthe le cheeiir gracieux des Caryatides, sur une haute base triangulaire, la Yietoire 
olirande des Messeiiiens, replique de celle d'Olympie ; tout pres enfin du grand autel des 
sacrifices, le trepied de Platees et la Yietoire d'or consaciYe par Gelon de Syracuse, ex-votos 
de^ deux grandes victoires des CTrecs sur les ennemis de la civilisation hellenhiue, ie>. Perses 
et les Carthaginois. En regardant ces monuments, il semble que Tonylise toute ITiistoire de 
Tantiquite. Les sculptures, les bronzes, les offrandes de tout genre, nous montrent a leur tour 
le developpement des industries et de Tart, depuis Tepoque mycenienne jusqu'u celle de Pome 
et de Byzanee meme ; et (iuel(|ueS'Unes de nos decouvertes, comine les >culptureb du Tn ^^or 
de Cnide, coinme les mtTopes du Tresor d’Atheiies, ou cedes du temple r<>nd de Marmaria, 
comme TAgias de Lysippe. ou Tadmirable conducteur de char, don du syracusain Polvzalos, 
sont de veritables chefs-dTeuvre et des documents capitaux pour Tetude de la plastique 
ancienne. Les inscriptions depassent de bien loin le millier. 

Combles par la fortune de tant de faveurs, nous avons eu conscience denos devoir^ envers 
la Grece et les savants du monde entier, Apres avoir exhume les monuments, nous etions 
tenus d’en assurer la conservation, d'en faciliter I’aeces, d'en rendre rintelligeiice aisee aux 
amateurs, comme aux savants. Grace a la liberalite de feu Syngros et de i\Iadame I})higenie 
Syngros, sa veuve, nous avons pu installer a Taise dans un grand et clair musee les statues, 
bas-reliefs, bronzes, terres cuites, inscriptions et morceaux d’architecture. Sur le terrain 
nieme, nous avons rassemble les debris epars ct releve les mines toutes les fois que la cliose a 
ete possible; en ce moment meme, avec le concours genereux de la munieipalite d’Atlunes, 
nous reconstituons, pierre par pierre, des soubassements au faite, le tresor de cette ville. 
trophee de la victoire de Marathon. la restauration n'etait pa^ possible en original, 

nous ravens faite en moulages. afin de parler aux yeux et de replacer les o uvres d’art dans 
les conditions ou leurs auteurs avaient entendu qii'elles fussent vues. Ainsi avons-nous fait 
dans le ]\Iusee de Delphes pour le Tresor de Cnide, qui se dresse aujourd’hui dans toute la 
splendeiir de son decor, avec ses f rises, son fronton, ses acroteres, ses caryatides enlin, 
habilement restaurees par le scul]i>teur Louis Convers. 

Le Tresor de Cnide a la forme dhin petit temple de 8 metres 00 sur dm. 00 ; il se compose 
dTme petite cella carree precedee dTin prodomos, tourne du C(jte de honest; on y accede par 
une petite terrasse que soutient un mur polygonal. Il est assis sur mur d'enceinte, au 
bord et a la premiere Ijoucle de la voie sacree, dans une situatio]i favorable pour etre vu de 
tout cote. La photographie [fig. 1] le rt'qiroduit tel qu'il existe aiijourd’hni, reduit a des 
soubassements, qui portent a peine quelques fragments de hancien edifice ; si j’en rapprochais 
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l)ru^(jueiiient la restauration jj^ui ornc aujoiircVliui le Musce Jo Delplies ' /*. jnnifispo <uj'] vous 
seriez eii droit d\ tre surpri*^ et pruscpie de duuter d’uiie tran^furmation complete et en 
apparence i)eu justifice. 

Je vous dt iiianderai done la permi-binn, de deiaonter Ic monument piece a pii ce et de le 
remonter eii.^uite devant vou^. en vuu^ decrivant cliacune d'elkset en voim montrant par (pifk 
lien< nece><aire:^ elies .'^ont tvidemnient et iimeparablemeiit unies Tune a I'autre. 

Xouh cummeiiceroim par rentablemeiit. dont les divers parties nous >ont arrivees les i)lu- 
complete':^ et dour raju.-temeiit e.'^t le plus maiiifeste. II comporte d'abord une arcdiitrave. (jui se 
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presente a nous sous deux former : rune pour la facade principalo plu> epai>>e, puisipi elle avait 
a soutenir dan^^ rintervalle des coloniies le poids du fronton, Tautre moins elevee, reduite a la 
hauteur des assises courantes pour les facades laterales. (pii etaieiit pleines ; toutes deux 
portent an soiumot un chapelot de porles et rarcliitrave de la tacade prineipale e>t en outre 
decorec aux angles de tleurou'^, Au-dessus regnait une iri>e, sculpteo sur les ipiatre laces, 
encadree en haut et en ]>as par des rais de caeiir et des oves, trouves en abondauce auteur du 
monument avec la frise elle”meine, mais dont les proportions sont si peu d accord, semble-t-il. 
avec les dimensions du monument et les types de rarcliitecture ionique classiipie, qu on eut licsite 
a risquer rassemblage, si I'on n'en avait c(^nstate la preuve maniteste. Cette preuve consiste 
dans les traces laissees aii-dessous de la t>liiitlie de la Irise par les roiideurs des oves, et dans 
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des entailles qm entainent les rais de cwm uavec cette lil)ertt' dont les Gives etaient eoiitu- 
niiers), pour donner place aux c■illne^^^ des easqiiefc de deux guerriers eombattant dans la frise. 

Sur la frise ainsi encadic e rept^rjeiit les larmiers dont la face inferieure est richenieiit 
decoree de rinceaiix, de palmettes et de tleurs de lotiu 'dij;. 3] : tin larmier scmlilable court tout 
le long du rampant du fronton. Le fronton lui-meme, di\i'^e en trui^ pieces et tout rempli de 
figures sculpteer^, a ete retrouvi au pied des fraidations, comme aussi le cbeiieau (pii ^urmontait 
les larmiers sur les facades laterals [tig. 4] et au-dessus du fronton ligs. 3 et (T, le^ sphinx et 
les victoire- ailees qui en eouronnaieiit le sommet et les angh s. 

Aiii'^i nous arrivons sans une solution de continuite de Tarehitrave ju>qu‘au faite. 

Parsons maintenant au socle du monument ; il nous est possible de le restaurer en partie 
'^oit avec des morceaux (]ui lui appartieiuient en propre. soit sur le modt‘le d'un autre monument 
similaire, le Tresor de Pliocee. Les pieces originales nous donnent le degre qiii porte la 
dedicace du monument et une des pierres terminales du pilier d'ante; le Tresor de Pliocee nous 
lournit le cliapiteau de ee meme pilier, dTuie largeur identique et avee un decor de rais de 
CO ur tout ^emblable a celui de la tri-e; il nous indi<]ue ally's! la place qui doit etre attribuee 



au-dessus du degiv a inr^cription, sous les antes et tout autour du monument sauf la facade occi- 
dentale, a un cliapelet de perles de lorte dimension et (ju’on rdaurait su autrement on placer. 

Il nous reste maintenant a reconstituer la farade principalc du monument et a en calculer 
la hauteur. Xous avons pu le taire avec certitude en recannposant, a I'aide de fragments 
epais, une figiue de car^atide en posaiit sur sa tete une petite bcise ronde, consideree ]US(]u*ici 
comme un petit autel et (lui etait en realite un polos, parfaitement adapte a la tete de cette 
figure : en pla(:ant enfin au-dessus du p(.)los un cliapiteau en forme de calathos concordant 
exactement avec lui par le diametre et la disposition du seebement. L'abaque de ce 
cliapiteau e^^t egal en largeur et en hauteur a habaque du cliapiteau d’ante et 
demontre Pattribution de la caryatide' au iiKmumeiit. La figure t tait placee sur une 
ba^e composee d un de de marbre, pourvu en liaut et en bas dedeux tenons qui s'lmiboitaient 
dans les mortaises appropriees de deux pieces de marbre moulurees en forme d'ovcs et derais 
de camr, et qui formaient, rune le socle, rautre la corniche de la base. La largeur du de est 
egale celle du pilier d’ante, la largeur du socle et de la corniche est egale a celle de l’abaque 
du chapiteau. La base est elle-meme, dans son ensemble, toute pareille a 1* autel figure sur le 
cote Slid de la frise; elle est done bien conforme au style du Tresor. Ainsi sc trouvent relies 
entre eux, par des liens indissolubles, le socle, la figure, et Pun et Pautre avec le monument : 
ainsi nous est donnee egalement la hauteur de Peditice entre le degre et Parchitrave. 

On pent des lors considerer comme achevee vt demontree la restauration du Tresor, telle 
qu’elle est executce dans le musee de ])elphe> \ r. fronti-yurcrl, 

hue de.'5 particuldiites les plus frappantes du Tresor c est la richcbse, on pourrait pres(|ue 
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dire la surcharge, cle la dedieace ; la sculpture s'y prodigue sous forme d’ornements, de 
statues et de bas-reliefs sur toutes les moulures, sur toutes les surfaces du monument on elle 
a pu trouvei* place. 

Le decor proprement architectural se rambne a trois types : ehapelets de perles, oves, 
rais de cceur, sur les moulures ; rinceaux de palmettes et boutons de lotus, fleurons, sur les 
surfaces unies ; mais ces motifs, en petit nombre, sont varies par I'adaptation ingeiiieuse qui 
en est faite a chacun des morceaux oii ils s'appliquent ; ils s'allongent. se raccourcissent, 
s’elargissent ou se resserrent, se simplifient on se compliquent, se gonflent on s e\ident, a^ec 
une souplesse merveilleuse. un sentiment dtdicat de^ nuances, une appropriation intelligente. 

line nous reste plus que la porte : la belle piece du linteau [fig. ij deeore de rinceaux et 
de ehapelets nous en fait eonnaitre baspect : la console a conserve le dessin de la moulure qui 
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la surmontait, du larmier oriie en avant de rosaces, au-de^sou^ de palmettes et de lioutons dv 
lotus qui lui servait de couronnement, et nous en pouvons caleuler tres approximativement la 
hauteur et la largeur a I'e^pace a occuper ou a Teffet a produire. C'e qui se soutient partout 
avee une egalite admirable, e'est la perfection rare de Texecution jua'cise sans secheresse, ni 
maigreur, ample au eontraire. vigoureuse et meine un peu lourde, mais d une magnilique 
richesse. 

Le decor sculptural a les memos qualites de prodigalite somptueuse. d elegance, de force, 
d'execution. T1 comporte d'alxu'd une frist' sculpt ee qui ^e continui* sur les (piatre laces, et se 
partage en quatre sujets. 

Sur la facade occidentale, au dehors du prodomos. rai)Otlit‘Ose d'Herciile : le heros est 
introduit dans rOlympe par Atlaaia portee sur un char attele de chevaux ailes et ailee elle- 
ineme, tandis qu’au liord oppose Ilebe (nitre aussi dans rassembb'e des dieux en di^scendant 
de son cdiar [fig, 8], 

8ur la face sud, renlevement des lilies de Leuldppos par les Diosenres. Aupres de Tautel 
ou se celebraient les fian(;ailles des jfumes lilies, le pere monte sur son char et s'(‘lance a la 
poursuite des ravisseurs. Trois chars precedes et suivis de cavaliei> semi dent comme un 
premier essai du detile des Panatheiiees sur le rarthenon [tig. 9]. 
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Sur la face est lellcest reprocluite an coniplet et restaun e dons la restitution do la farado 
de l ouest, coniine etaiit la niieux coiiservee), le combat des Grecs et des Trovt-ns autoiir du 
corps d'Eupliorbos, sous les veux des dieux assembles dans rolympe, qui suivent avee emotion 
les peripeties de la lutte et encouragent chacim les guerriers de leur peiiple favori. C ette 
as.-emblee des dieux a son tour rappelle une scene analogue sur la fri.-e du rartlu-non, une 
converbation des dieux suivaiit les ceremonies de la fete celebree en 1 lionneur d Atlieiia tig. 10 . 

Sur la face nord, le combat des dieux et des geants. ce sujet que la '-culpture gricque 
Tepeta sans se lasser depuis le septieme sieclo avant notre ire jusiiu'a I't [) 0 (|Ue de- Att.ilides 
de Pergame [tig. 111. 

Pour le style et la technique les bas-reliefs torment deux a deux des Serie- ditiVrentt.- ( t 
attri]>uables a deux artistes dittVrents an moins. T^a facture tix s senve, trt s soignee y est 
partout archaique, seclie, mais les contours sont cependant beaucoup plus durs, le modeb' 
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]>eaucoup plus sommaire dans les fribcs de I’ouest tT du sud, plus adoriu* d plus arrondi, 
plus fondu dans les deux autres. 

La composition ed soumise a des lois rigoureuses de symetrie : les figures se distribuent 
autour des motifs principaux en nombre egal et dans des attitudes analogues el inverses. Elle 
manque partois gauchement aux lois de funite, coupant eu deux moiticb (‘gales et indi'pen- 
dantes iiii des cdtes de la frise (le combat des Grecs et fa'^st mldfe des dieux i. 

.T’ai dobigiu' jus(pf ici le monumejit (pie nous (‘tudioiis ensemble sous Ic nom du I’n'-sor d(‘ 
Guide: cette appellation doit otre justifua^ d'autant mieux (ju’elle n'a pas ('-tt' ado[)tt'(' dis 
fabord, (pfelle e-^t contestee encore aujourd’hui par quelques archeologues. Le Tr('>&or de 
Guide se cache cn (pudfpie sorte sous unt* allusion dans un chapitre de Ifiusanias, tandis (pie 
le Tr('‘Sor de Siphnos s’y etale en pleine clart(>, et j'avais moi-meme sula (Pabord rillusion. 
Gn examen plus atteiitif du texte m'a montre (pie le Tresor de Guide* (Hait imiiKMliateiiient 
contigu a celui de Sicyone, et (ju'il repond par conseiiuent aux debsins du plan de J>el])hes. 
Celui de Siphnos venait ensuite, soit plus loin a I’oiU'st, soit en face au nord sur le bord 
(oppose de la route. L'existence du Tresor de Gnide est demontree par deux es})i ces d'in- 
scriptions : 1" la d(‘dicace gravi'-e sur le degre du tresor, en un aljdiabet que nous savons pur 
des nibcriptioiib de Xaucratis avoir etc celui de Gnide; 2” des (berets graves sur la face 
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anterieure de I’ante, et qui avaient ete rendus par la ville de Delphes en faveur do personnagO', 
cnidieiis, bienfaiteurs du sanctuaire et hutes publics de Delphes. 

Yous sentez, Mesdames et Messieurs, qu’elle est rimportance de cette conclusion : le 
monument est done Foffrande et rituvre d'une ville d'Asie, d'une cite ionienne, d‘une de celled 
qui avaient porte le plus loin au dehors leur activite commereiale, qui avaient participe a la 
fondation du comptoir de Xaucratis, dont la ciiriosite s’etait excitee au spectaede suggestif 
des civilisations anti<j^ues de I’orient et en partieuiier de TEgypte, dont Tart avait reru 
rimpulsion et rapporte les modeles de Tetranger. Xous savons done la provenance du monu- 
ment, et qiiand nous reeonnaitrons dans le type du decor, dans le style de la sculpture, les 
inventions et la force de Tart greco-oriental, de Tart ionien pour Tappeler par son nom, nous 
lie ferons pas une vaine hypothese, nous ne risquerons pas d'etre le jouet d'appreciations 
subjectives ; nous con- 
stater ons un fait evident 
par des evidences mate- 
rielles. 

Par lonie, (juand on 
parle de Part ionien, il 
ne faut pas entendre 
d’aiileurs strictemeiit, 
vous le savez, la region 
peuplee par les colonies 
premieres iouiennes, le 
pays d’Ephese, dcMilet, 
des Magnesiens, mais 
toute la cote asiatique 
occupee par les Hellenes, 
c\ quelque branch e de la 
famiile quhls appartieii- 
iient, du golfe d’Adra- 
mytte jusqu'a Pdiodos. 

Parlaut iei, ii quelques centaines de mtdres du British Museum, je n'ai pas besoin 
d’insister longtemps. Je n'ai quA vous rappeler vos souvenirs. Dans la richesse somptueuse, 
iin peu exuberante, de la decoration, dans la rondeur un pen lourde de la sculpture, dans 
Telegance recherchee des ajustements, la vigueur des formes un peu courtes, des modeler? 
durement ressentis, des contours sechement decouptA, vous avez reconnu les defauts 
comme les qualites des sculptures monumentales d'Ephese, de TAvenue des Branchides 
a Milet. du monument des Haiqyyes ou des Nereides a Xanthos. C’est la meuie puissance, la 
meme fougue d’invention, c’est la meme habilete rare d'execution, avec je ne sais qiioi 
d’outre, d'excossif, qui est dans Tart comme dans la rhetorique la marque propre d'lm genie 
ionien ou asiatique, volontiers excessif, et declamatoire. Le Tresor de Cnide n'est pas 
seulement un editice de provenance iofiieinic, il est de travail ionicfi, il est ionicfi d'esprit. 
Et CCS dons melanges do force intemperante, de gout mal regie, de puissance originale. mais 
immoderee, forment si bien le fonds permanent de Tart ionien qu'ils reparaissent a toutes 
les epoques, qu'ils eclatent, si j'ose dire, avec force dans les compositions des periodes 
helleiiistiques, dans les sculpiures decoratives de Prieiie, dans les colossales machines des 
eeoles de Bhodes ou de Tralles, dans la Gigantomachie de Pergame. Je me bornerai a deux 
rapprochements empruntes a des monuments beaucoup plus simples mais peut-etre d'autant 
plus typiques ; deux sarcophages, ceuvres moins rares, plus soumises par consequent aux 
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liabitudes nsuelles c!e la pen^^e tt de Tart. Sur lu sareoplia^e dc O’la/onu a» ^ 'jui < -t \u\ di - 
oriiements de vutre luiiseu, eouiiue sur etdui d' Alexandre, ([ui fait la rlLdie>-e de etdui de Con- 
stantinople, voub retrouverez le meme decor d'oves et de rais de eMeiir, tonnant eii haut ti 
ell has la composition, et ee decor y e^t, comine dans le Tresor de Ciiidc. hor- de pi-o[M a-ii.ai 
avec la ,-eulpture qiidi resserre un pen dans >on cadre : tout au niuins il tC [uis-r la nu.-uu a 
Uuiuelle iioim sommer? luildtues et qui nous ])arait la plus jubte : -ur le^ cott s c'e^t m. me 
listel inditpae par une ligne dans la peinture, par un relief dan^ la r^culpturc qui linntt' ti 
eiicadre le champ, ainsi qiie nous le voyoub encore dans le.s has-reheC Ivciou- ou hii da 
monument des Harpyes. La composition et les formes sent telleniLUt ^emLdahhs dan- it 
sarcophage de Clazomeues et le d’resor de Coide, qu'on eroirait qiie rapotlu'''<e d'lLrcult 
entre le char d' Athena et celui d'Hebe, et le combat aiiqiiel prtnneut part deux d( t --e> 
ilesccndant le leur char, out ete concus et executes dan.- un nieine atelur. On ne ]ieut 
s’attendre a hidentite de deux ceuvres aubsi eloignees dans le temps ijue la cha-^e d'Aie>aUKlrr 
et les combats du Tresor cle Cnlde, mais onn'aurait pas de peine a y retr-aiver le nu me » -[u-it. 

Le Tresor de Ciiide, shl elait isole parmi les monuments de I>elphes et unique tn -on 
genre, aurait deja, Mesdames et Messieurs, une importance considerable et par .-a pruprc valeui 
d’art. et comme representant un art greco-oriental ; entoure, eomme il Test, d'autres otiVandt - 
de.- ville- de IToiiie et des lies, d'autres tMifices batis dans le meme temps, dans le nu me styb , 
-uivant les memes prineipes, parfois imites ou copies sur lui, il prend une ^iguitication bi-- 
turique bieii plus haute, bien plus large encore. 

Et ddibord la ville de Cnide elie-nieine avail consacre dans Del[>bc- au point Ic piu- 
baut du sanctiiaire, a Tangle nord-est de Teneeinte sacree, un autre monument de .-a devotion, 
de sa ricbesse et de son gout artist ique, la celebre Lescbe, dessinee par Tolygnote. de Tba.-o-. 
ou nous iTen avoirs retrouve malbeureuseinent que quelques pierres avec des i)Osition> trace t - 
d'un enduit bien souleve qui pent n'etre pas tres ancien. Mais nous connaissons a^st z 
bien un autre tresor pour qu'il ait pu nous servir de modele en qiielques parties de notie 
restauratiuii : e'est celui qu’avait eleve dans Teneeinte d'Atbena Pronaia. au lieu dit ^larmaida, 
la grande metropole des colonies cle la Mediterranee occidentale, le fonduteur de l\Lirsm!lt. 
Tioiiieiine I'hnru . Je vous en ai montre les mines et vous avez peut-etre garde la nremoire de 
ce tore cannele surmrjnte d’un cbapelet de perles (|ui forme au socle une ceinture clre,;intc, 
et qui ingenieiisement se transforme sur la facade en un degre dont la partie inferi(.ure 
'^eiile soutient les cannelures, Les oves et les rais de cauir en coinposent ToniemtLnt 
].)iiijcipal : et le cbeneau est, comine celui du Tresor de Guide, decore de paliuette^^ it 
de lotus, d'un dissin plus simple, seulement cTun contour plus sec et d'un arrangement ])hn 
-evtre ; des gargouilles en couples de bois, des acroteres qui avaient la forme de victoire-, uu 
fronton rempli de ligures, une frise contiimee de bas-reliefs representant des scenes de cr)m])al.- 
liii compo^aient une parure aussi riche que celle du Tresoigde Cnide, bien que sans doute d'une 
maniei'e un pen plus rude et arcbaique, Les restes sont, belas I plus faits pour exciter nos 
regretb que pour satisfaire notre curiosite ; ils ne laissent du nioins aucun dinite ni mu- 
1 origiue ni sur la date du monument, ni sur sa splendeur luxiieuse. Intiu’essant pau- 
ses ressernhlances avec le Tresor de Cnide, il ne Test pas moins par ses ditference- : la 
princi['aL est la substitution de sa colunne a la Caryatide, et cette colonne est elle-inenie <Tuii 
type tres particulier, Elevee sur une base, semldable a celle de la colonne d'Epbese, tr« s lare( 
et tves haute pour le monument, en desequilibre, si j'ose le dire, avec les proportions caiioiuques, 
comme nous I avons remarque u propos cTautres elements du decor, elle est couruniiee non pas 
dun ebapiteau a volutes, luals cTun ebapiteau a larges feuilles epanouies en corboiile, (jui 
rappelle a la fois le ebapiteau a feuilles de palmier des Egyptiens et le ebapiteau en curbeille 
des ediiices persepolitains. 
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Ce chapiteau a ete yu et dessine autrefois par Cockerell ; nous Tavons retrouve en bien 
plus mauvais etat que lui : mais il nous a ete facile de le restaurer, grace aux cinq fragments 
du iiicme genre que nous avons retrouve^^ a la gymnase et dans diverses parties du sanctuaire, 
en particulier au voisinage de la petite porte du iiiur oriental, aupres de Tangle S,E. du mur 
polygonal autour et au-dessous des mines du Tresor de Gyrene et presque dans Tangle S.E. 
de Teiiceinie elle-meiue au voisinage de Tentree du sanctuaire. Us etaient associes a de> 
bases de colonnes ionuiues de dimensions egales k celles du Tresor de Pliocee, a des debris de 
clieiieaux, de larmiers decores de rinceaux. de palmettes et de lotus, comme ceux des Tresors 
de Pliucee et de Guide, et nous en avuns pu conclure Texistence en ces parages d'un troisieine 
trc'^iir erige par luie ville ionienne ; ce devait etre celui de Clazonienos, li en juger par le 
temoignage d’Herodote. II s'elevait sans dome sur des fondatioiib en tuf dont la largeur 
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et la solidite supposent Texietence dTin monument disparii, et qui pourraient a\(>ir et<'^ 
coiq>ees quand on avait une porte dans le nuir oriental, et une V()ie pour y conduire. 
Eiilin ce tresor (jiTlIei odote nomine seal senible avoir ete detruit aussitot. J'appelle vutre 
attention sur ce type de cliatateau ; je vous en indiqnais tout a Theure >es urigines 
egyptieiiiies : je vou> en signalais Tapplicatioii frequeiite dan^r les monuments tie la Terse au 
sixieme sitrle. nii iis pourraient bien avoir ete introduits par des artistes ionieiis. ^'ous 
savons qu'il iTen manqiiait pa^ a cette coin*, et nous connaissons precistnient le noni d'un 
d'eiitre eux, Teieidiaiies de Thocee ; beaucoup d'entre vt)us se rajjpellent certaiuement avoir 
vu uu chapiteau du nieiue type a Atheiies on le> Attalides Tavaient im[!orte daii-^ les 
l^ortiqiies dont ils decoraient cette ville apres Tavoir souven^ employe dans ies ediliees de 
Ttrgaiue elle-meiue. Ici encore nous pouvon-' cuiistater Torighialite et la perpetuite du type 
dans le teiToir ou il est iie. 

Voila done au umins trois monuments cnnteinporains, semblables dan^ leurs traits 
generaux, profoudeinent sains dans leurs details, pour attester la vitalitta la richesse, on. 
pour bien dire, aussl 1a beaute et la soupksse de Tart ionien : voici encore un sigiie plus 
inanifeste de son rayonnemeiit et de -a force d'expansion. e'est une imitation, on pourrait 
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pre:3(jiie Jire une eopie, cla Truvor de Ciiide decoiv pivn de lui eote a cotf^ Mir !o bord 
de la voie, lialdtants de Siphnos. Enriehis 2>ar d'ur, [av-s- ^ 2>ar le Ditai 

de lai coBsaerer la dime de leiir gaUB deMreiix de briller eomnie teus le^ 2)arveBn-, \eiiKAit 
avoir au:-bi ieur tresor et 2)areil an idus beau. (Juol uiodele preunent-iK V C<.lui dr C nidr. 
et iis lui em^irunteiit avant tout la plus grande nuuveaute, son ])lu:^ maunitiijiu ornriiiriit, 
les Caryatides. Pden de ^dus eurieux Ljue eette imitation, rieii de ]>las in^tnictif 4110 la 
eomparaEoii des deux (eiivres jumelles. Ce bOiit deux sauirs que ces Caryatide-. iiiai'^ eoinidiui 
elles different par la physionomie, ici ^dus beate, ia plus intelligente et }du> line: }>ar le^* 
tonnes, ici ^dus rondeb. ^dus 2)Eine^, la 2^)1 li3 severes et tdus raide> ; iiieuie ditfereULe dam le- 
oriieuieiitb ; et ainsi le voibiiuige de Ces deux tresorj^ nous lavele, avec la 2>rt doiiiinaiiee dt- 
tyties ioniens, rindependance des (rrecs oecidentaux qui deja preb<iue a son imu r^e degage e: 
qui se glibse presque dans rimitation. 

C'est encore a borieut qu'est em2)runtee la corruption arti^tiqiie de la eoloiine de ^dl\es : 
le fut aux cannelure^ multiples, le chatdteau aux amples yolutes. au gorgeriii saillaiit d'nves 
tdates et larges, yieiit en droite ligae de I'lonie ; et c'est I'Asie qui par Tloiiie encore a i’oiuni 
le modele de ces animaux ailes places au sonimet d'une colonne. 

On voit quelle 2‘^lftce tenaient a Deljilies a la fin du sixieme siecle les creation^ da 
genie ioiiien ; j’eii multiplierais indefiniinent les exemple:^ si au lieu de me bonier aux ♦.euyre- 
de rarcbitecture jAnumererais les offrandes de moindre imiiortauce eii inarl^re, en teric 
euite. en }>ronze surtont, qui afiiiierait de I’orient a Deljdies aux septieine et sixieme ^rirde- 
et dont nous ayons exhume les restes en abondance bien pauvre.-r aiiimes de la realite. 
Pour ce qui est de^ constructions, elles egaleiit en nombre, depassent en splendeur les aulies 
edifices eleyes dans le meme tem}>s ; Tordre ioni(2ue })revaut jiour ce temps sur le 
11 impose ses formes, il imi^ose son luxe jusque dans les tem^fies, si riiypothese e^^t fmuUe 
que i'emidoi du marbre dans le grand temple d’Apollon lui-meme ne soit qii'iine imitation 
de ia somptuosite des Cnidiens et des Siphniens. 

O’es c-onstructiom, ces ohjets de tout genre sont les temoins de la provenance de creation 
et d’exju-esbion de la (drece asiatique. II y a veritablement a l>elt)hes une periode que Ton 
pourrait a}qu 4 er ionienne, et les fails artistiques que nous avon:^ cites ne suit i]ue des exem})Ie- 
et des cas particulier.- d’une i^-olation historique beaucoiip |fius large: I'infinence arti>tiijnr va 
de pair avec I’infinence morale et jiolitique. Les Ioniens et les Asiatique'^ liellenisHv, 
roi^ et ty rails bont les plus empress A adorateurs du dieli, les plus tuhles crovant-- de beiMcle 
les plus gmiereux donateurs. S’agit-il d’orner ie sanctuaire de magnifiques offVandes. de 
rebatir ie temple iiiceiidie. un Alyatte, un Cresus, uii Amasis rivaliseiit de z.ele, et se lient a 
des arti.-tes ioiiieus qui sont leiirs camarades. Yeutmn inscrire Mir le.- paiois du temple 
d’A[>nllon des maxiaies caiiables d’iim^arer aux liommes la vertu, la sagesse 2)rati(pie, c’cst la 
pensee ionienne qui le.- produit, car on les eniiiriinte aux se[)t sages, en majoriir* (irecs d’\-ie 
et <le^ ile^. 

Au^-^i bien, Ate-dames et Alessieurs, la civilisation ]ie]]eni(]ne tout eiitiere a-t'clh' eu sa 
periode ioiiieniie. Excite par le couimerce, soutenu i)ar les dons uftiueuts et la riehes-(' 
inspire par le-. uiodele, des civilisations autiipies avec les.pulles il est eii contact, le e.'nie 
ionien, inveute, unit, cree, eiupriinte, et de ce contrecoui* d'actions et de reactieii'^ sortent < n 
foule le, emotions de tout eenre : procedds iiidiistriels, art plastiipie. littefuturc. ])oesie ( piniie. 
Eri(ine, plalosoidue et morale, il resulte nue tout imisso sur les riva"e, favori,es dts dieiix 
Et comine les colons,^ les couimereants, les artiste.s et les poetes' de ri„nie poiteiu au' 
li.dii toutes ces inventions, tout le momle gree subit rinfliieiiee de I'esprit ionien I ‘art 
surtout preiid une e,peee d'unite; les Ills d'Arcliermos, les e.xiles de Saiims et d'e .Milet 
( mporteiit avec LUX lours proeddes techni.jnes et leiir stvle, et I'unite d. Kurt gree 
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^titue pour la premiere fois de I'Asie a TEtrurie, peut-etre jusqii'a I’Espagne raeme, sous la 
forme ioiiienne. 

Yoila de quel mouvemeiit intelleetuel, de quelle etdosion artistique le Tresor de Cnide est 
pour uoiis le temoin ; il fait epoque claa:^ I'histoire de rarchitecture et de la sculpture grecapte, 
il marque aussi une date dans Thistoire de la civilisation hellenique, qiii est cede meme 
de I’humanite. J'aiirais voulu vous })arler jdub dignement d'aii ;5ujet si capable de vous 
iutere-:?er : exciisez-moi si la crainte dcs longueurs et la defaillance du talent ne m’ont pa> 
permit de repondre a votre atteute et a votre bienveillance. 


DISCUSSION OF M. HOMOLLE'S PAPEE. 
'Mil, John Slater, J^ice-Prcsidtntj in the Uliair. 


Die a. S. Ml BRAY [H.AP vEo ^vas asked by 
the Ciidirman to propose a vote of tbaukS; said : 
Atier the cordial reception you have niven 
M. iloniolle, I need not assure him how sensible 
we are of the great comihimenr he has paid us in 
couiitig all the way Irom Athens to give us this 
splendid address on one of the most charming 
Iri'eek buildings that I or that any bod}' has ever 
seen— the Treasury of Unitlos — lollowed by his 
interesting discu-sioii of its relationship to the art 
ot luma. But at thi'^ hour I must not attempt 
to particulanse or to express any o]3iuion except 
that of the greatest admiration for ever\ thing 
M. HoniolJe has said. I vcouid much rather call 
\our attention to the fact that we are under 
ohligatioiis to him much greater than those of his 
appearance here to-night. Prom the beginning to 
the end he has been the head and spine of those 
excavations of the I'reuch at iUlphi, which in our 
time have no equal. He has now before him the 
task oi completing the publication of the -piendid 
work recently hegun to he ])uhji';hed, and we may 
Ubsure him of our most cordial wishes that he may 
he able to finish that gigantic task of hi'^ with all 
the bucce^s with which lie has begun it. Tliere- 
tore, 1 propose a very warm vote of thanks to 
IM. Homoile. 

M K. ( i. A. MAIAIILLAN : I have much pleasure 
in seconding the vote of thanks ]Haq)osed hy Dr. 
Murray. I feel that the honour of In nig asked 
to secauid this vote has hcen assigned to me 
meiely as the reiuvbentative of the Hellenic 
Nociety in the humble capacity of JSecreUiry. I 
Uiost curduiliy agree with all that Hr. Murray has 
said as to the pleasure it lias g-iveii tim distin- 
gumiied gathering to listen to M. Homolie’s lucid 
‘'\po>itioa and eioipieiit description not only of 
the general plan ot the site of j>elphi, but in par- 
ticular of this exquibUe moninm'nr wTiicli he has 
revea]e(l to Us stop hy step. Perhaps I may he 
allow tnl also in seconding tliis vote of thanks 
to congratulate the Royal Institute of British 
Architects uii their bnlhant succe-s ui inducing 


Homolle to come ovtr to this country, and for 
the first time to give an account here of bis great 
work. I am only sorry that the idea did not 
occur first to the "Hellenic Society ; but I might 
be permitted in this company to say to M. 
Homolle, I am sure, in the name of the other 
members of the Council ot the Hellenic Society, 
that ve hope very much that next year, when our 
Society celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary, we 
may be able to persuade M. Humoile to make 
another visit to this country, and perhaps to take 
up another point in his great w^ork before the 
Hellenic Society. 

Dr. ARTHUR J. EYAXS, F.R.S. : I may 
perhaps say a few words in association with what 
has been already said by Dr. Murray and Mr. 
Macmillan. I think perhaps that only those who 
have been over the site of Delphi in us old state, 
wTio reineiiiber a rustic vihage covering all that 
w'onderlul mass of remains that has been brought 
to liaht by M. Homolle and his associates, can 
thoroughly realise the mag'nitiule of the work 
wTiich has been carried out there. It was a great 
thing to undertake. I speak rather as a ** Minoan 
— an outer barbarian— and as one wRo has hardly 
a right to speak on tln^ buhject of classical Greece : 
but one feels that in Delphi we have the very 
beginnings ot Gieek reiiguon, and that we see here 
points ot union wuili the still older religion of 
^^llich ww' have been fiinlmg iraceb in Ciete. We 
have the old fhnpba’os, which tits on to the same 
cult as that of the (.'ixtan Zeus. We inne eM:ri, 
as I gather from M. Ptrdnzet, one of M. Homolle - 
asbibtaius, the fact that one ot the most remark- 
able early .-uhject'^ found, the marble iiiouth and 
part of tile face of a lion— the spout, perha 2 's. of 
a fountain— u the actual repi'oUuctioa of one of 
the most leinarkabie objects found at Knossos, and 
must go hack to remote antiquity. There, on tiie 
site ot one of the earlie-t culls of Greece, where 
the mest biilliaut of the Gieek gods was wor- 
"hqqed, monuairnts weie raised wliich brought 
the whole civilised w oiTd together. Aotunh were 
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there here monuments recording the Defeat of the 
Persians, but those of the great Western power of 
Gelon and his associates, who triumphed over the 
Carthaginians — monuments that recorded the 
“eternal struggle’' of the West against the East, 
which modern Greece seems inclined at this 
moment to belie. It was on this spot that the 
French Government, under the inspiration of 
M. Homolle, undertook the great work of excava- 
tion. When one remembers that they have had 
not only to move a whole village and to spend 
vast sums of money, but to conduct most difficult 
negotiations with a very jealous Government 
(which, however, of course appreciated the results 
to be obtained), one can only the more admire the 
work that M. Homolle and his associates have 
carried through. And I think one must also ad- 
mire the great public spirit of the French Govern- 
ment in undertaking it. We have heard a good 
deal of the ra}-)}}} ochement of France. I hope one 
side of that rapprochement will be that we shall 
take a leaf from the French book, and that the 
English Government will imitate these brilliant 
undertakings of our neighbours. It is not only 
the greatness of the work, it is not only the actual 
excavation of these monuments — though it is 
that indeed which shows the public spirit of the 
French people and the patience and devotion of 
those who like M. Homolle have carried out this 
work — but it is more than that : it is the pains- 
taking and scientific reconstitution of the disjecta 
membra — the fragments that have been brought 
out, and the piecing together of important monu- 
ments — it is that process which has been so 
brilliantly illustrated by M. Homolle this evening, 
which shows us that even beyond the greatness of 
the undertaking we before all must pay homage 
to the genius of the explorer. 

Mk. J. L. HYPiES: We all of us feel an 
immense interest in the investigation of which 
M. Homolle has given us so full and so detailed 
an account. In this place it is no paradox to say 
Dc minimis carat aichitectus. Putting aside the 
great importance of the pediment and the frieze 
and the Caryatides, one of the things which must 
have struck us all is the extraordinary genius dis- 
played in the adaptation of small means to small 
ends in the little details of tho^e ornaments 
in which the Ionian artist clearly felt so verv 
keen and living an interest. When we saw ihiii 
little palmette among the lotus in the corner 
sprouting as it were, and not merely altering tiie 
contour of its leadets, but sprouting out as though 


even the bigger leaf were not going to be quite 
enough, and we saw the little leatlet in the middle . 
and when in the adjacent fragment we saw the 
lotus which could not quite reach to the corner 
and sprouted a little lotus bud in the corner it>eif, 

I think we felt that here we have one of iho^e case> 
where what at first sight looked like a conventional 
art was in a very real sense a living art : that the 
architect had only to play his tune and the -tom- 
fell into their place, as Orpheus played his hue 
and the rocks followed : that here was one of the 
indications of a real dominion of man over Nature, 
of a hGng art, in the details, as in great thing- : 
and when we watched to-night the way in whicli. 
out of that, apparent heap of rubbish, which I iv- 
member so well in the days before M. Homolh 
waved his magic wand over Delphi, from one chip 
here and another there, such a result follows, we 
have felt that here again, in aich*ology as in art, 
we have a living school — the Ecole Francaisc. 

SiK LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. 
[H.F.] : I hardly know what to say. I have been 
listening and following the various phases <>f tlu- 
development of art fetched out of the ruins, .tud 
it has made me feel that I should like to go and 
dig too— it must be so delightful to reconstruct 
the Temple of Delphi. ^Yhat a great boon it i- 
for us who have dreamt so long of that centre of 
civilisation and that people that lived for the 
beautiful ! But I am so full of what I have heard 
that I have nothing else to say, but to tender niv 
sincerest thanks to the man ho ha- come from so 
far to gladden us with so many phases of bcautv. 

The vote of thanks having been put from the 
Chair and carried by acclamation, the Chairman 
addressed M. Homolle as follows : — 

M. tiomolle, c’estavecle plus vif plaisir que i'ai 
rhonneur de vous ofi'rir de la part de cet In-iitut 
nos profonds remerciments de la conference uue 
nous avons suivie avec tant d’luteivt. 11 v a 
plusieurs ans nous avons remi ici dans cette -alle 
Schliemanm le celebre explorateur dcs ruint- 
d Ili<jn, Mile a demi legendaire, a deini hi'-torique. 
Ft aujourd'hui nous somme'S lier^^, nous anire- 
menibres de 1 Institut Iffiyal, d accorder uiiacciieil 
bien recomniis-ant u \ous. monsieur le rf-veiat* ur, 
le reconstructeur de ces temples classiques de ( ’mde 
(]ui sent, pour karehculogue et pour 1 arcliitecte, 
d im interet ^uprmiie. II ne faut pas oublier notr< 
dette de ixconnaissance au gouveriiemeiii frau'-ai- 
qui nous a prete cette collection superbe de des^in- 
iucomparabies doiit on a decore no^ murs. 

M. Homolle briefly replied in acknowledguiciu. 
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Monsieur Homolle’s Paper. 

M. Homolle. accompanied by Madame Hoinolie. 
arrived in London from Paris on Monday morning, 
the 16th inst., and came at once to the Institute 
to complete the arrangements for his lecture that 
evening. He br3Uglit with him the water-colour 
drawings by iNL da l\nis ‘ca shown at the meeting, 
and the series of pk.uoirraphic slides which added 
so much to the unioMueut of the audience. The 
illustrations given with the test on foregoing pages 
are here published for the first time. They are 
printed from blocks processed for the great work 
on l)elphi which M. Hoiuolle is preparing for 
publication, and the InsTtate is specially indebted 
to him for his kindness in lending them for the 
►loi uxAU. The lecture was delivered in French, 
but with so clear and distinct enunciation that any- 
one with a knowledge of the language had no 
difficulty in following it. The sympathies of the 
audience were enlistial at the outset by the feeling 
tribute paid by the lecturer 1 3 the memory of the 
late Mr. Penrose, and his reference to the happy 
relations now existing between France and Great 
Britain. Among distinguished guests present be- 
side< those who spoke w*^re i\[r. D. G. Hogarth, 
Mr. Fecil Smith, Mr. Walter F^eaf, and others who 
have asdsted in bringing to light some of the 
great monuments of the past. 

Monsieur Tournaire’s Drawings. 

The niigniticeiit series of drawings exhibited in 
the Tnstitut<‘ rooms last w^eek were kindly 1 ait 
by the French Gov(‘rnment, at the re(|uest of 
iMonsieur Homolle, in order t(^ illustrate his paper 
on the Treasury of Fnidos and the moniiuients of 
Ionian art at 1 )elphi. The drawings were the work 
of Monsieur Joseph Albert Touniaire, the architect 
attached to the Commission appointed to conduct 
the excavations and researches. 

Monsieur Tournaire was bom at Nice, and came 
to Paris in when he entered the 'well-known 

(ltd lev of M. Andre, and commenced hi'< architec- 
tural studies. In 1H8*2 he carried off the second 
(Fraud Prix, and in the following year passed the 


examinarion for the architect's diploma. In I8ss. 
ut the age ot twenty six, he carried off the (Frand 
hnx de Iloine, and for the f mr dlo wdng year3 
pursued his 'Studies at Pome and elsewhere. His 
‘‘ Envoi-de-Pome/’ viz., the work ot the last year 
of his travelling studentship, was devoted to the 
Temple of Juno Lacinia at Girgenii, in Sicily. 
The drawings which are required for the ‘‘ Envoi ” 
are of two kinds, viz. a complete set of ]dan^, 
elevations, and sections showing the remains 
actually found I cnG a cxffn/) on the site selected; 
and a second set showing the conjectural restoration 
ot the building or buildings on the site- Both 
-ets of drawings are shaded and tinted with that 
marvellous dexterity and accuracy which are based 
on traditional custom and can be acquired only 
by long and continuous study— a study vhich 
virtually commences with the student's first de- 
sign, it being the custom to shade and tint every 
study made either as a sketch or for the icnJu, or 
finished set of drawings. 

The present writer has dwelt upon these con- 
siderations because otherwise it would have been 
difficult to understand how i\I. Tournaire could 
find time to measure all the reimins of the 
buildings as uncovered from time to time, atid to 
reC'jrd them, in some cases year by year, in draw- 
ings of a most exact nature : to produce a second 
sec of drawings in which the conjectural iv-'tora- 
tion of some forty buildings with all their sculp- 
tured accessories is represented, and in the most 
marvel! o'ls manner ; and that notwithstanding all 
this work, and including visits to Delphi for tw'o or 
three months each year, he has been enabled since 
ISO‘2 to start and maintain an active practice in 
Nice, Bordeaux, and Paris. 

To have been able to portray and suggest as M. 
Tournaire has done in a single drawing po take 
one example only, vi/. the elevation of the sanc- 
tuary audits surroundings at Delphi) a series of 
buildings i-nd monuments in various planes, ex- 
tending from the foreground in front of the sacred 
enclosure to the theatre cutout in the rock behind 
the sanctunry, in which, besides the temple of 
Apollo and its terraces, are >ome forty to fifty 
treasuries, porticoes, colossal statues, monumental 
columns, wc., all of wdiich tike tlnur proper posi- 
tion amidst the tree^, '^bruh-. and other accessories 
— is a feat of which th^^ artist may well he proud. 

We here in London are most griteful to the 
French Government for lending us so magnificent 
and valuable a collection, and regret much that 
owing to the Institute rooms being retpiired at the 
end of the week for the Examinations it was found 
impossible to keep open the exhibition of these 
magnificent drasvings after Wednesday. Those who 
availed themselves of the opportunity to study 
them must have been astounded, not only at the 
Stupendous nature of the work, but at the great 
power shown in the composition and drawing of 
the figure sculpture throughout, and the freedom. 
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knowledge, aiiil tacUiCy evinced in us i’e[n‘esenfi.- 
tion,as well as in iliat of the iiumerou- treasuries, 
porticoes, and other buildings. 

It is much to be regretted that the younger 
members of the profession, viz. the Associates and 
Students, should on Monday evening have made 
themselves conspicuous by their absence. 

Pi. Phexe SriEu^i. 

The following is a list of i\I. Tournaire’s 
drawings above referred to : — • 

I. E-^cavations at Delphi: state of the work-, 

Xovember IsOo. 

•2. Plan of the X'lllage of Castri. showing die pro- 
gress of the excavations and the site of the 
Temenos of Apollo. 

0 - 4 , Old houses of the Village of Castri in course 
of demolition : state of the works, Aoveiaber 
lb93 and November isvjl. 

5. Piuin-i of the Temenos of Apollo. 

6. Plan of the Temenos of Apollo : present condi- 

tion of the excavations. 

7. Plan of the Tenietios of Apollo, as restored 

according to the existing remains and an- 
cient ]\ISS 

s. Restoration of the Temenos of Apollo. 

1). Trea-ury of the Athenians, Delphi. 

10. Ditto, pHeade on the Sacred Way. 

II. Ditto, Ihincipai h'acade. 

12. Ditto, Restored Pediment and Frieze. 

13. Ditto, Restored Plan. 

14. Treasury of the Cnidians, Delphi : Facade on 

the Sacred Way. 

17. Ditto, Restored Plan. 

16. Ditto, Principal Facade. 

17. Acanthus Column. 

18. Column of the Naxians. 

19. Stadium : (1) Present state, (2) Plan as re- 

stored. 

20. Monument de Paul limile. 

The illustrations to llomolle's Paper in- 
cluded also rubbings of four blocks of stone on 
which are carved the musical scores, in the ancieiit 
(Ireek character, of hymns to Apollo, here dis- 
tinguished by the names “First Hymn’' and 
“ Second Hymn." Each hymn occup'ies the face 
of two stones. Photographs were exhibited show- 
ing the present app arance of the stones, and also 
a print of the scores in modern notation. 

Proposed Registration of Plumbers. 

A conference between the Plumbers' C ompany, 
the Royal Institute of Pritish Architects, and the 
representatives of the larger water authorities of 
the_ country, was held on the 17th inst, at the 
(duildhall to discuss the question of the technical 
education and registration of plumbei^, and the 
efficiency of plumbing work generallv in connection 
with the public supply of water,^ Dr. Robert 
Crawford (Warden of the Plumbers’ Companvj 


occupied the chair. The 11 )\al in-titute of Priti^li 
Architects was represent.*! by Mr. H. \K Snrk <- 
Wood FW Mr. Thuma- Ida-hill F,_, and ^Mr. 
W. D. Caine and the Priti^h A-^owation of 
Waterworks Engineer^ by its SLCretary (Mr. Percy 
(friffith). There were pre-ent al-o di'lecMtes from 
the water authorities of Pirmlimham, DLn^gow, 
Siiellield. Hull, Dradfortl. Caulitf, Diibini. wc. 

Dr. Crawford remarked that th<* Plumber-' 
Compjny had done a great deal towai^U -timu- 
lating public interest in the matter of eood plumb- 
ing, more b'^articularly tioin the health point of view. 
Undoubtedly the country had been tlioroughly 
aroused to the advantage to he derived from an 
increase of responsibility and skill on the part of 
the plumber. On its -aintory -ide. niucli that wa- 
of value had been done in the trainincr of plumber-, 
and the attitude of local authorities towards 
plumbing had greatly changed a- compared with 
what It was a lew years ago. Of late, however, 
another department of tlie plumber’- work had 
come into prominence— that relating to the pre- 
vention of the waste of water in domestic use. In 
convening the conference to consider this subject 
in particular, the Plumbers’ Compau> did not 
suggest that the water authoritie- did not know 
how to manage their own allairs, but it was 
thought possible that the Company might act as 
a sort of line of union for the discussion of the 
means to be adopted ni order to secuie greater 
uniformity in respect of by-law-, fittings, and the 
skill and qualifications of plumbers. He concluded 
by moving a resolution approving the elTorts of 
the Plumbers' Company to secure the more effi- 
cient training of plumbers and the registration of 
qualified men, and pledging the conference to 
support the Coni^mny’s endeavours to obtain the 
necessary legislation in furtherance of that object. 

Air. Hind, in seconding the resolution, p)ointed 
out that the eliect of the Company's efforts was 
visible in the improvement which had taken place 
in plumbers’ work during the last twenty-five 
years. He hoped that architects and others \TOuld 
support the company by employing registered and 
qualified plumbers in preference to others. 

Dr. Crawford mentioned that the Pill promoted 
by the Company for the registration of plumbers 
had been viewed favourably by the Local (loxern- 
ment Board, but the (jovernment had not seen 
its way to atiord tlie necessai'y time to secure 
its passage through Parliament. 

The resolution was carried. 

Air. bearles-Wood [F.j said that as architects 
they strongly sympathised with the movement for 
the better education of plumbers, lie did not 
think, however, that they could pledge themselves 
to the sole employ iiient of registered ijlumbers, 
because architects did not interfere between the 
contractor and his men.— He proposed : -- 

“That, with the object of gning practical 
eiiect to the previous resolution, the repre- 
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sontatives of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the water authorities present 
recommend that preference be given to the 
employment of registered plumbers to carry 
out and inspect plumbers’ work executed 
under architects and water authorities.” 

In the course of further remarks Mr. Searles- 
Wood said that the Royal Institute deprecated 
any interference with the apprenticeship system. 
It was one thing to execute specimen joints and 
other things under the direction of a master in a 
highly titted-up shop at a technical school, but 
quite another matter to do it under the con- 
ditions in which the work had to be done in a 
building. 

Mr. Holdsw'orth (Bradford) seconded the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. E. A. Lees (Birmingham) said that in 
Birmingham there were a good many firms of the 
highest repute who had not allied themselves with 
the registration movement, and the Water Board 
could not shut their eyes to the fact that those 
firms carried out their work in a way to which no 
exception could he taken. 

Mr. Atkinson (Hull) said that the same dilh- 
culty would arise in his town. If registration 
was to be adopted, it should be optional for a 
period, and compulsory only after the lapse of 
several years. 

Mr. Houldsworth observed that registration gave 
a status to a plumber, and was an inducement 
to men to register themselves. 

Mr. Hind said that they could not at present 
hope to make registration compulsory, but they 
could make it desirable and to the advantage of 
plumber^ to register themselves. 

The resolution was ultimately carried. 

The questions of uniformity of regulations and 
the standardisation of fittings were afterwards dis- 
cussed, among the speakers being Mr. Thomas 
Blashill [F,]. ^fr. Gale (Glasgow), Mr. Askwdth 
(Xewcastle-on-Tyne), Mr. O’Dowd (Dublin), and 
others, and it was decided to appoint a small 
committee horn the Plumbers' Company, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the waiter autho- 
rities, and the water company engineers, to con- 
sider the questions. 

The British School at Rome. 

The Committee of the British School at Rome, 
in their report for the session lb 02 “ 08 , express their 
great regret that^lr. Rush forth, wdio has rendered 
such important services to the School, has been ob- 
liged, for reasons of health, to resign the Director- 
ship. It is largely owdng to Mr. Rushforth’s scholar- 
ship, tact, and ready courtesy that the School has 
won the position it holds in Rome, and especially in 
the estimation of the other foreign schools. The 
C’onunittee have appointed in his place ^Ir. H. 
Stnart Jones, Fellow^ and Tutor of Trinity College, 


Oxford. The high reputation of the new* Director 
both as scholar and teacher is a guarantee that the 
prestige of the School will not sutler in his hands. 
Trinity College has elected 'Mr. Stuart Jones to a 
research Fellow’ship, wiiich will bring a very w’el- 
come addition to tlie somewhat meagre stipend 
w*hich the Director at present receives. The 
liberality of a friend of the School has enabled 
the Committee to appoint, as Assistant Director 
for tw*o years, Mr. Thomas Ashby. w*ho has been 
a Student at the School for the last two years, 
and who, after Mr. Rushforth’s departure from 
Rome in March last, discharged the duties of 
Director for the remainder of the session to the 
e .mplete satisfaction of the Committee. The 
Report continue^; : — 

There huve been lor.r students during the pa^t session. 
Ml. Ashbv continued his researches m the C.Linp.icu.i. 
and at the International Hi-roiicai Congress he opened the 
nist meetin;j di the aic-hsological section with a paper on 
an unpublished eollection of drawings of monuments along 
the Via Appia. whiLii will be published hv the kindness ot 
Mgr. Duchesne in the Melanges of the French School. 
Mr. Aslibv has also lectured in the American School, at 
the request oi the Director. The School is. moreover, 
much indebted to lam ioi the caie and attention which he 
has bestow^ed upon the library. Mr. Cutlibert Blakiston 
continued his study oi the tourth (.entuiy a n. He \isited 
Dalmatia, nml also examined Pioman remains ui Austria 
cLiid Germany. Unfoitunatelv ill-health not only obliged 
him to return to England early in the spring, but has pre- 
vented him t'lom getting the results of his work into form 
tor publication. Mr. ^McIntyre came out for the first time 
with a bui'saiy from the University of St. Andrews. His 
main work w*a-> the collation of the eleventh centui-y MS. 
of Plato m the VatiCivn. with the object ot defining its 
relationship to the Vienna MS. knowm as W.*’ His col- 
lation has already been used in the new Oxford text of 
liato now in course of jnibhcaTion. The fourth student 
was Ml. Weiih. Gold Medallust and Travelling Student m 
Architecture ot the P»oyal Academy. Mr. Webb has for more 
than a year been resident in Italy, making caietul studies 
ot Pienaissance Buildings. He spent the winter in Borne 
W'orking up the literature ot his subject. H(‘ also de\oted 
special attention to the I'alazz.o Linotte. the Cancelleiia. 
and the Benaissance tombs in the Chinches It is hoped 
that some ot the results ot his woik will he published in 
an early volume of Papers issued m conneetion with the 
Schocd. Another aiclutectuial student. Mi. V. Hodgson, 
was gianted permission to wank in the libiaiy of the Scliooi 
during a stay ot some weeks m Borne. 

The second volume of the 7^/pe/ s ->/ tlu School 

nf Jlcnit' IS now in prexiaration. It wall contain photo- 
giapliR lepiudin tions of a \oIume of Boinaii studies ^mainlv 
iiut Hot solely architectural) by Aiidieas Coner, an artist 
ol the beginning ot the sixteenth centuiy. The tae?>iimles 
will be* accompanied bv a commentuiy by Mr. Ashby. On 
account cd the hea\y expense in\ol\ed in tlie production 
ot more than IfiO plates, it is proposed to is>ue the \olume 
in It turn tor subscriptions for the two years iq02 B and 
P.MKV4. 

In drawing attention to its finances, the Report 
says that the discontinuance of several subscrip- 
tions has been notified, and that the future deve- 
lopment of the School is likely to be seriously 
hampered, unless a considerable addition is made 
to its resources. 
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Holborn- Strand Improvement : Building Sites, 

The absence of offers for leases of plots of land 
in the Strand, Kingsway, and Aldwyeli having 
been attributed to the fact that disputes as to 
buildings were to be settled by the arehitect to 
the County Council instead of by arbitration, the 
matter has been referred to the L.C’.C. corporate 
property committee to consider whether the 
building conditions should be modified. The 
coimiiittee report that there is no provision made 
for arbitration, and go on to say : — “ We have 
made inquiries as to the practice which obtains in 
regard to the letting land on the estates of the 
large ground owners of London, and we are 
advised that the conditions in use on these estates 
are generally more onerous than those imposed 
by the Council, and that no provision for arbitra- 
tion is made in the conditions. It does not appear 
that the CounciPs conditions have hitherto re- 
stricted building operations on its land. From 
figures which have been submitted to us it appears 
that the building work on the Council’s freehold 
has increased nearly sevenfold ^ince the year 1897, 
and we are of opinion that the inability to dispose 
of more surplus land i^^ not due to the conditions, 
which have been practically the same for many 
years past. We are further informed that while 
the standard of work insisted upon is sufficient for 
its purpose, the Council does not press thi^ beyond 
what is believed to be consistent with the circum- 
stances of the case. That the tendency is towards 
leniency rather than the strict letter of the condi- 
tions is in a measure contirined by the large in- 
crease in the building work on the Council’s land. 
Having regard to all the circumstances, we do net 
think that the Council would he well advised to 
make any alterations in its building condition'^, 
and we are of opinion that, although there were 
no bidders for the plots of land in connection with 
the Holborn to Strand improvement at the last 
auction, the Council will not experience any diffi- 
culty in eventually disposing of the plots under 
the existing conditions.” 

Erratum. 

With reference to the notice of the late Hr. 
]\Iartin Brooks in the last number of the JoeiiXAL. 
Hr. A. H. (irooiiie A.] wiites that the style of the 
ffrm in which Hr. Brooks was partner is " James 
Ih'ook.s, Son, (lodsell x Choonie," i\li. (Iroome 
having joined the tirm about a year ago. 

The late Mr. T. J. Willson. 

Thomas John Willson, who died on 22nd Octo- 
ber 190>>, at the close of his seventy-ninth year, 
was the elder of the two sons of Edward James 
Willson, the <listinguished antiquary, and was 
born in Lincoln, lie was educated at Oscott 
College, and commenced his professional studies 
in his father’s office in Lincoln Castle. 


The close intimacy bLUweeii Hr. L. •). WilLon 
and the two Pugins, Augustus and \i\< -on, A. 
Welby, together with the facilities he enjoyed of 
study in the Cathedral, naturally turned his studi- 
ous and critical mind to research in our national 
mediaeval architecture, and in planned a w'ork on 
the choir stalls of the Hinster, making many 
earefiil sketches and draw’ings. He. however, wais 
not encouraged to proceed to publication. He 
pursued hi- studies on the Continent. His 
drawings of the metal screen m the Churdi of 
Santa Croce, Florence, and of several Ijeautitul 
objects from the Treasury of St. Clark's, W-aice. 
w'ere published Iw hir H. Higby Wyatt in hi- 
Sjjeti/uens <>j ( h fuifutnlul Mctul In l^siG 

he accompanied Hr. F. C. Penrose to Athens, to 
assir^t him in the researches then made for the 
monumental w^ork on The Pr'/'L.^At > or Afhf/ii'i// 
A^ihitet hire. 

Hr. Penrose, in his preface, speaks of ** the 
beautiful drawings ” from which the plates w’ere 
engraved, as prepared Iw my friend and com- 
panion, Hr. T. J. W illson,’ wHo also rendered 
valuable assistance in many other respects." 
Other illustrations are scattered in various publica- 
tions : for instance, the plates of the pulpit in the 
Refectory of Tupholme Priory, Lincolnshire, in 
Collings’ Details of G-utluc ArchtteiAn re. were by 
him, although not signed. The general practice 
in his father’s office made him a specialist in agri- 
cultural buildings; the plate illustrative of this 
subject in the Dictionary of the Architectural 
Publication Society was contributed by him. 
This special knowdedge led him to reside for -ome 
time at Burnley, in Laiicashiix*, wdua-e he acted a- 
Surveyor to the estate of :\Ir. Charles Townley, 
Later on, he also erected farm buildings at Acton- 
Burnell and elsewhere. 

In 1851 circumstances led him to work with 
me in the enlargement and renovation of the 
Catholic Chapel at Lincoln (an interior view' of 
this edifice wuis given in the Xoir^ of 

June IsGl), and on his return to London in IS.in 
w'G commenced to w'ork together, and continued to 
do so till PS09. 

During this period the public buildings we 
erected included the Chapel and Lodge, Ac., of 
8t. Patrick s Cemetery, Low Leyton, consecrated 
ill 1^01 : the Churches of St. Charles l>oiTomeo, 
Ogle Street, London; of the Sacred Heart, 
Accrington; St. :\[ary, Turnham Oreen ; St. Cathe- 
rine, West Drayton, and at Bilbao, in Spain- 
Schools of St. James, Spanish Place, AVapping*, 
Little Crosby, and at North Hyde, ^Middlesex ; ami 
additions to the Convents ^^t Atherstone and 
Chelsea. The last w'urk lie undertook wvis in 
1896, the Girls’ School attached to th(‘ Dominican 
Iiiory, Haver.stock Hill ; in the preparation of 
the drawings for this wmk J, at his request, w'as 
again joined with him. To this list must be 
added two memorials erected at Portsmouth in 
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1<S(32, from our joint desinrns, that to Sir Charles 
Xcipier and of the Ciui^e of the Chesapeake. 

T. J. Willson was an Associate of the R.I.B.A. 
from to 1900, when he resigned, but of late 
he gave up much time to the olhce of Honorary 
Secretary to the “ Aged Poor Society and the 
(luild of SS, Cregory and Luke," an ocelesiologi- 
eal society, and, above all, to a work of tilial piety, 
the collation of his father’s Lincoln collection " : 
to this he added many of his own careful drawings, 
hoping that some public body would have acquired 
and kept intact the entire collection. In this he 
was disappointed, and ^eVLi’a! collections ha\e 
been enriched by what was intended by the 
original projector to form the basis of a history 
of the County of Idncoln. 

S. J. XlCHOLL 

ALLIFJ) SOCIETIES. 

The Sheffield Society. 

Ill an address on '* Architectural Education," 
delivered by Mr. Hugh Stamius F._ before the 
Slietheld Society of Architect> uii the i2tli Xovem- 
ber, Mr. Staunus said that the ideal curriculuin 
for architectural students, which should fit them 
not for pd'-sing the Institute L lamination only, 
but for their whole Profc'-sion, might be divided 
into Science, Art. and History. They must teach 
the Science or knowledge of Materials, and of 
the Construction proper to each. They must 
teach the Art or practice of Planning, to provide 
for the requirements of each building ; and the 
further Art (termed Design ) to arrange ilieir 
masses in pleasing Proportion, to emphasise their 
construction, and to impart lExpres^ion to their 
buildings. They must teach the History of the 
Evolution of Style, that the student shall know 
not only what has been done in the past under 
varying conditions, but also toveards what each 
state of enviroiimeut tended : and, inasmuch a^ 
our clients in these days of easy travel will have 
Seen many of the celebrated Works of Architec- 
ture in thi-- and other countries, they must at 
least have sueh a general knowledge from l>ook^ 
and Photographs of the topical building- a^ will 
enable them to gra^p their clients' references or 
adduce other evamples. The literary ability 
which will enable the }uung Architect to write a 
Report or address a C’ommittee must not be lo>t 
sight of. 

There are three Institutions in the City which 
deal with some portions of such a scheme of Edu- 
cation : The Lniversity College, the School of 
Alt, nnd the Technical Schools ; and it appeared 
to him that the first step would be that the 
teaching of thesi* should he co-ordinated, to avoid 
overlapping ; and then that tho^e portions for 


which provision has not been made should be 
dealt with by some gentleman of their Society 
who would be willing to undertake the duties of a 
Director of architectural education. 

Mr. Stannus advocated the establishment of 
a Prijfe-sorship of Architecture in Sheffield, in 
connection with the higher educational institu- 
tions of that city. Sucli a Professor, he said, 
ought to be responsible for the teaching of Archi- 
tecture, and should have a proper status among 
his colleagues, the other Professors, and among his 
fello ^"-citizens. He would give lectures not only 
to those who were going to be architects but also 
to those who were going to be their clients. By 
that means the general body of peo23le would 
realise that Architecture had evolved through the 
centuries without a break, and that the work of 
an architect was not merely the arranging of 
extra quantities with a builder. 

If the Lity Authorities were to realise their 
duty in this matter, the advantage to the City in 
the improvement of the buildings and streets of 
the City would be very great ; and thus Architec- 
ture W'ould repay to the City, by its increased im- 
portance among other cities, for the necessary 
expenditure. Public Improvements wull always 
lag behind until Architecture takes its proper 
place in the councils of the citizen-. The ques- 
tion before the citizen- w^as, then ; — Will they 
endeavour to help this along ? and, if so ; — Ho'w *? 

An interesting discussion followed in wTiich 
some of the leading Architects and Professors of 
the City took part. 


MINUTES. IE 

At tilt ^lcoln\ trenoi.i] q.UtUnai v i tif the se-s’on 

lOOS-OI, Monday lath XoM'uibtr lOU E .u s i - aj 

Tio-tnt: IMi- -lolni Slatr-'i. e-P/, in the Chair 

.54 Eellow- (lULduding 11 iiit‘iiiht‘i> of the Council', -52 
Asbueiate?' (includin- '2 uienibei- of the Couneili, 1 Hon. 
Etdlow, 1 Hon. A-^i'chit<‘'-, 1 Hon. Coi u-pt>ndin.e Mouihei, 
and f^everal vi-^itors : the nlmllte:^ of the Meeting held 
*Jnd Xo\ einhei’ p. ‘is weie taken as read and -igned ab 
coireet. 

The Ihni. SfCi’etaiy annoiineed the di-eea-e of Sihann- 
Ti'evail, of Ti'uio, elet-tcd isp:5. 

d'bt' ine Feh<n\ alT« ndm.e toi tin. th-.t tinn binet 

I lull flection NNCif ti'Unally adiuilted and -ieiied tin. 
ifei-tfi— M', : Alt Nandei Tlnutt'r Ciawford. Pubitlent of 
tlie Edml'Uigh ALclnttclin al A— ociatioii ; Aithui Heniy 
Fvyan-Tenition, 

A Lapel' by Aloiwitui 4. T. Iloiuolle. Director of tlu 
Fiench school at Atheub Ho>:. Lutr, M.\ on Lr Tmlsni; 
i>r Cml>i I'r ii - in: i 'Aiir loxn x a Drirm 

havinp: bctn read by the authoi atnl illustrateil hy lantern 
->hdt'-, and by a -tnieb td di^oMitg- Unt lot tht' oeca-imi by 
the Eieiieh (io\ ei iiineiu. the coolial tliankb ot the In-ti- 
tutf wi'it' at lordfd to 1\L Ihnnolle hy aecknnation. 

the niotiou ot the Chau man a \ute ot th.ink- wa- 
pa--ed to the French (h)vevntuent toi the loan ot the 
['omiiaiie Ihawiira^’. 

The pvoreedingb then c!e-td. and tlie Meetm- bepaiated 
at 10.40 r,M. 
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TEST OF AX AliiK.T'KED L'OXCKKTE Cl'ITAlX. 


By W. Dun-k. 


I X Le Gchlc C/' d for November and ])eeember 
1902 M. Coiisidk'e, Inspecteur-Geiieral des 
Fonts et Chanssees, in France, published an 
exceedingly interestmg and valuable series of 
articles on the resistance to compression of 
armoured concrete columns. In these articles he 
discusses the theory of resistance and gives the 
results of numerous experiments on prisms or 
columns of plain concrete ; of concrete armed 
with longitudinal wires, and bound with wires at 
intervals in the manner usually adopted by the 
makers of armoured concrete constructions ; and 
of concrete having longitudinal wires bound with 
a continuous spiral wire wound round the longi- 
tudinal wires. His experiments, made on pieces 
of octagonal section about 5b inches to 6 inches 
across and 1 foot 1% inches to 4 feet 3 inches 
long, show clearly the enormous gain in resistance 
due to the use of the spiral ware ; a gain which 
theory certainly leads us to predict. H. Considere 
pives full particulars of the materials used and 
other details ; but these need not be quoted here, 
save to note that his small, carefully-made speci- 
mens bore compressive stresses as high as 2'<s to 
3*55 tons per square inch, or 403 to 511 tons per 
square foot, before total failure. 

The construction of armoured concrete columns, 
viewed in the light of M. Considere’s researches, 
seemed to the writer of great practical interest, 
and when NIessrs. Cubitt b: Co. kindly offered to 
make and test a full-size column such as would 
be used in a building, he gladly accepted the offer. 

The drawing, hg. 1, shoTvs the construction of 
the column. There were eight vertical w'ires, | inch 
diameter and of the lull height of the column — 
10 feet^ — bound round by a continuous spiral wire 
1; inch diameter full and 227 feet long. This wire 
was first Tvound closely round a drum, and was 
made to spring out exactly to the required pitch 
of 1] inch (the wurew*orker had no difficulty in 
arranging this). The wires were of mild steel, 
and the vertical and spiral wires were bound to- 
gether at the crossings with fine wire to keep them 
m position while the column 'was being made. 

The framework being ready, it w'as placed in 
a dtal mould of an octagonal section. Sufficient 
concrete wa^ then put in to make a layer of about 
(j inches thick ; this was w’eli rammed down by a 
wooden rammer of about B inches diameter at the 
end. The mixture of the concrete is given in the 
test sheet which follows (1 of Portland cement 
to 2 of laugh ton iluz/ard sand and 2i of pea 
gravel). The column was kept in the mould for 
li\e da}s, and was then remo\ed and kept in w'et 


sawdust for a furtlitr period of tifty-six daw-. ^ It 
was then taken to Messrs. Kirkaldy s Testing 
bYorks in Southwark, and tested with the rusults 
given in the Table. The column was placed in 
the machine horizontally, but in order to eliminate 



a> lar as practicable the eilect of bending stress 
due to its own weight, a load of oue-half that 
weight and acting upwards was slung from the 
centre of the column. ^ 

Two 12-iiich cubes of concrete of the same a-u' 
and materials were tested at the s.iine time, L 
well as a 12-inch cube formed of Portland cement 
and I ortland stone dust, used as sand, also tested 
at an age of two months. 
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Tile whicli show the ,Lria<laal shoi-teiiing 

ot the eohimii under the increase of load are very 
significant, and the writer has endeavouied to 
inake these more readily under>tood hy ploitiiic 
on the diagram, fig. ‘2, page 49, the shortenings or 
strains in terms of the stre-s per s,juare foot of 
the SI ction within the -piral wire. This area is 
chosen as the part outside the spiral wire is not 
“armoured" concrete, nor does it a<ld materially 
to the strength of the column to lesist compression, 


broke in two places, showing the characteristic 
rediictiun of area at the point of fracture of mild 
steel, and the longitudinal wires bulged outwards 
at the point of failure. The concrete, when ex- 
amined at that point, proved exceedingly friable 
and easily rubbed out by the fingers. It seemed 
that the sand was not as sharp as required in 
good concrete work. The ultimate breaking ^^t^ess 
was IsO'O tons per square foot. 

Two samples of the cubes described above were 


FIG. S. 



though re<]uired as a protection against fire and 
rust. (See tig. 2), 

From this diagram it will be seen that at first 
there is a great shortening under light load, due 
to the particles taking a permanent set amongst 
eacdi other and to the concrete taking up a bearing 
against the wire. At about fifty tons per square 
foot the shortening became regular, i.c. the stress 
and strain were proportional. This continued up 
to about 180 tons per square foot, when the outer 
casing of concrete outside the binding spiral wire 
began to crack ; the shortening then increased 
more rapidly than the load. \Vhen failurt' 
occurred it was local, and near one end, where the 
outer casing flaked off ( see iig. 8) ; the spiral wire 


tested in the form of 12-inch cubes, and bore 
tons and 181 tons rcspectividy. Suppose that, 
instead of being in the form of cubes, these samples 
of unarmoured concrete had been in the form of 
pillars of the same proportion of length to dia- 
meter as the armoured concrete column tested, 
they would undoubtedly have failed under a much 
le&s load. 

Ilauchinger made a very interesting series of 
experiments on Swiss sandstone columns of vary- 
ing proportions up to about five diameters. From 
these It appears that if a cube (say 12 inches by 
12 inches by 12 inches) of a certain material fails 
with a load of unity, a prism of the same base and of 
the same material, but live times the base in height 
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I say 12 inches hy 12 inches by OO inches), would fail 
undei- about *^2 of that load. Accordingly, ^ye should 
expect to find a 12-inch by 12-ineh by 00-inch 
prism of this concrete, unarmoured, to fail under N-1 
by or ()7‘2 tons, and 181 by *8, or 104*8 tons. No 
experiments with which the writer is ac^tuainted 
enable him to predict with any accuracy the load 
at which an uiiarmoured concrete column of the 
same proportions as that in the test we have been 
discussing i ie. len diameters) would fail. The ele- 
ment of bending introduced by the impossibility of 
getting the load truly axial, by the varying elasti- 
city of the material itself on each side of the centre 
line, and other causes, cannot be accurately allowed 
for, and acts with especial effect on a material, 
such as concrete or stone, not adapted to resist 
those tensile stresses which the longitudinal and 
spiral wires are introduced to overcome. 

This armoured column began to yield under a 
load of about 130 tons per sr|iiare foot where the 
diagram shows a change in the ratio of stress and 
strain. It was a gradual, and not a sudden failure, 
and even after the failure the two parts of the 
column were held together by the eight longitudinal 
wire> sutliciently to permit of the column being 
-lime out of the machine as one piece by means 
of a rope slung round the centre of it. 

This column was made, by the writer's desire, 
by men having no special experience in armoured 
concrete work and under no specially skilled 
supervision ; in fact, under such conditions as 
would apply ill work not done by a concrete 
specialist, A\^hat would have been a safe load to 
put on it V The writer suggests one- third the 
load at which failure began, ir. J ;'* tons per 
stjiuire foot, or a total safe load of 19‘0 tons — about 
the saiiu^ load as we should use for a 6-inch by 
3 -inch rolled steel joist weighing 2-lo lbs. per 
-tpiare font, and used as a stanch eon 10 feet long. 
Tins load might be used at the end of two months 
in full confidence that the strength and the margin 
of safety ^^ould increase wdth age. 

The cement used was inanufactiired by dfcssrs. 
Martin, Earle, A Co., of 139. Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., to the following specification : — 

W. Cl 1.1 11 A SritliUAillO K>K ToJULVaJ* Ci 3IJ m 

ioi: IHI Yl-AK 19l)S. 

igv I’uiiictnl etiueiil ‘ i- undei hjiI an li\diduli( 
cement, -etrin;^ undei wutei. pioduced bv heatin;: to inci- 
pient Mtuticatmii an intimate mixluie oi cluUk and <la\. 
ac-Liuately piopm tioiied, and tbon tinely ^nniclinp^. To 
let.iid the -ettin^n ;'\p-um nuiv be ud(\ed to the cMent ut 
'J pel cent., but no liioie. Wdtii thi- exception, tui'emn 
I'oiUe^ aif uctt to itc added <luiin;.t any prut ot the pvoce>- 
(jt nuumt.iciuic 

Pjut‘//ess 0 / (uii'filiiii — All tbc' cement topa>-' throni^di 
j standard dU by dtj ^ie\e, and not uioie than “> pel cent, by 
wemlit ot re-idm. to be left on <i -tandaid Td bv 7b -n‘Ve. 

Die ^ptcitu dMty of tlic cement to 
ite not b.-- iliau H Od -liter aei.ition. 

'1 L,.o. "J hat- Iliad** c\ith the mininnim 

iii\ L'l vatei to -et in iiot le-- tlniii tt\* lioui- \\lien tin 


teinpeiatuie i- :U'F.. and in rot U - than tu* nt> minm. - 
when the temiitianue i- 7d- 1'., an*! p.opm nonatdy in 
time between the teinpeiaiuie- dS h. and 7d- i. Tin 
eeineiit is to lie coii-idtied a- -it wlun a need!. baMim a 
point of an incdi sijuai*' .md v.eichin^' '2\ H nml.e- no 
impie^sioii. 

Soun/nu —A Faija'^ appa'atn- I-t t. -'iim - ' nnlne--, 
IS to be u^ed. The ^^atel in ihi bath Ian Sip^ d-uiim 
the experiment at a tempeiafuie oi llu -lid J'. Tw.. 
cement pat- -au^ied neat, .ludiin n pin on a pi*..i ot _hi-' 
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and then la])}H:d out into a i ucul.u -liap* d im ] < > diamerm 
by J inch thii k at cMitri and li iMim ihin me to 

be placed hist in the warm nioast an ot the .ippuatiw 
iiud whin liard they au* to bo placed m tin* Miitei at t!u 
bottom of the ve^-el toi twenty-tour lioui- , att« r that timi 
tiic pat-> mu-t be pel tectly ti i e ti om ( no k- .uid tbrii dmpo 
uiialtei'id. 

Nti MO////.- -Jh’j'jui tt» - m.o]* with one p.m <d hoitlaini 
cement and tliiee fiait- In weiglit of ^taiidaid I.ei^titon 
iJiuzanl ^and, with the imninmin (pianritv ot wntei, at a 
teiupeiatuie oi iiut le-^ than d(,'' ] . and mu moii than 
b*0g F.. tiioioughly mi ^ed bv liand tui not le-< than one 
minute am] toi in>i nion tlian ii\( nonnti [da<a‘d in 
mould-, but nor unduly lammed kept toi twentv-toni houi^ 
in a moi-t .ttmo-pinit . and atfeiwaid- kept in watei loi 
^ix day- at a teinpeiutuie ot not It - ^ tlia n U) F. -bad 



{Si<flU'(i) I)\\1I> Kikiv\li>\ .V Son. 
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-laiul d ten-ilt‘ ^-tram oi not tlutn 150 lb--, per sqiiau* 
inch, and similar biiquetre^ kept toi twellty--e^ en days 
undo!’ water pliall not bu-ak under 'J.IUlbs. per square incli. 

The comracTor shall bulk the cement and -prea<l it nni- 
toimly to a depth not exceLdin;.; b) teet in a di}, 
ventilated shed on Ins piemi-e-. It must be entirely 
turned ovei at tlie expiiatum ot se^en day>. and anain 
turned over a second time seven days thereatter. and kepa 


ui another week it nLet'-,-.aiy. m ilir* e wa ek-> in all. Tin 
eiiiellt i" not to be tilled nit(t -ick- UUtll U I'a- le i n 
hoioimhh Cooled and ini.ittd. 

The vrire used tva.s al^o tested by 
Kii’kaldy d: Son, and the re-nlts are given in 
Table II. 


TABLE II. 

llESTLTS OF EXPEEBIEXTS TO AsCEFTAlX THE TENSILE STLENGTH AND ToKsIUX Oh TIlEl.l 
PIECES OF STEEL dVIPE. PECTITED FP( )M MEssps. yVM CFLITT .v Co 
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ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES liiOH.-VI. 

J\y Pi-ofossor AiTCHisox. E.A. 

VX-T TrJ''''lLM X 1 . il<>V\L i.Dlp MvpALir^l. 

W E can scarcely call glass the most perfect transparent material ; this probably must be 
reserved for the diamond, though in point of translucent colour glass is probably 
almost e(iual to a gem. I do not know that glass has ever been used structurally, 
though it might be. Xero built a temple of diaphanous marble, and the shutters to San 
Miniato outside Florence are, I believe, of Pavonazzetto, and give a most marvellous red- 
dish light : and thin pieces of onyx have been used by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema instead 
of glass with great effect. It is, however, absurd to compare diaphanous marble with gla«s 
unless you have the marble cut into very thin slices and stuck on the glass, ^^hich giAes an 
original ])attern in charming colour, as may be seen in Sir Lawrence house. In glass 
you can get the apotheosis of colour that outrivals the rainbow and vies ^^ith the tlame, that 
Xilunges you into ecstasies and suggests ineffable bliss, effects so lovely and maiwellous that 
for a time they banish the thought that they can be the result of man s endea^ouls. ^ 

The mediaeval glaziers evidently felt the rapture ol colour, and knew the fascination it 
had for the multitude, and they made their churches and cathedrals mere picture galleries to 
display this heavenly light. Unfortunately for us, we mostly see these galleries without theii 
pictures, through former outbursts of iconoclastic fury. 

Although stained glass is not architecture, I do not think it out of place to speak ot it, 
as I not only hope you will hereafter have to build for it, but it has the making or mailing of 
a building in its powder : in fact, I may say more, if the stained glass is of the ffnest quality it 
wall, like charity, cover a multitude of sins. 

I propose to give you a short at*count of wdiat is known of the origin and history of glass, 
a substance that has added so much to our comfort and to our liealth, and to offer you my 

Tliinl SoriO''. V.>! XI. XAi. T>oo lOOo. ' 
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opinion on the merits of the ditferent sorts of stained glass, to drop some hints on its 
employment in buildings, and to say something about its future prospects. 

How glass was discovered is hidden in pre-historic darkness, for the chemist ^ tell tlnit 
we may dismiss as fabulous Tliny's well-worn story of how it was first made in^ the open air ; 
but as tradition has so hallowed the story that no treati^^e on glass is without it, I will repeat 
it. Some merchants had moored their vessels on the seashore by the mouth of the ri\ei 
Belus, and supported their cooking pots with some of the blocks ot cubic nitre with which 
their vessels were laden ; the fires melted the sand and the soda, and the lusion resulted 
in glass. 

A more probable account is given by Josephus, tvho tells us that the art ol making glas.N 
was discovered by some .Jew^s who set fire to a tvood on a mountain, that the heat melted the 
sand and potash and made it run down the vertical face of the mountain. We have all heard 
of lumps of dark glass being found amongst the ashes of l)urnt haystacks, and in large lire^ 

I have seen the face of brickw^ork fused, so that dark green tears had run down it. 

After the burning of the Armoury at the Towner of London the gun flints were found 
partially fused into masses tvhich, on cooling, agglomerated, and these ^vere covered with a 
green glaze. As it w^ould have been too expensive to burn dowm a forest every time glass w*as 
w*anted, we may rather suppose that the constituents and qualities of gla^s became knowm in 
the pre-historic furnaces wJiere metals w^ere smelted and new^ fluxes tried. 

Glass W'as not only knowui to the ancient Egyptians, but the Egyptians became very 
skilful w'orkers in it, and have left most beautiful olpects in parti-coloured glass, besides the 
representations of glass bottles with wine in them 2.000 years before our era. The Greeks 
knew glass ; they could scarcely fail to do so when they had so much intercourse with Egypt, 
although I do not think it is mentioned in Homer. 

Herodotus, wiio died about 408 n.c., speaks of the columns he saw^ in the Temple of 
Hercules at Tyre, each of wEich w^as cut out of a single emerald, and at night threw’ out a 
marvellous light. These columns w’ere probably of hollow’ green glass, into wiiich the priests 
had put lamps. ^Ye know* that the Santo Catino, or holy grail, now’ at Genoa, w’as an 
engraved dish of green glass, though it w’as for many centuries believed to be an emerald. 

Glass cups are spoken of in The Acharnians of Aristophanes, “ We drink against 
our w’ills from cups of glass and golden chalices'’; and “the burning glass” is mentioned 
in The Clouds.” Aristophanes is sujiposed to have been born 444 b.c., and to have died 
H.c. 880. Glass w’as also know’n to the Assyrians, and jDrobably to the Chinese, for Pliny’s 
descrii)tion of the glass of India made out of broken crystal corresponds to a Chinese method 
of making glass, wdiich w’as imported into India for enamels. 

In our version of the Old Testament glass is not mentioned, but Michaelis, w’riting in 
1754, says the W’ord “ ciystal ” in Job, c. 28, 17, is “ zecliiicliith,” w’hich all learned Piabbis 
before Christ translated as glass. The date of Job is said to be 1520 n.c. 

It is needless to say that the Piomans used glass, for every hoy who has learnt Latin is 
familiar w’ith Horace’s lines, “ 0 fons Bandusiie. splendidior vitro ” (“ 0 Bandusian fountain, 
more brilliant than glass ”). Horace is said to have been born u.c. 05, and to have died in 
the year 8 b.c., aged 57. Wtruvius speaks of glass called vaXo9 l)y the Greeks. Shortly after 
our era glass mosaic was used to decorate vaults, ceilings, and other portions of buildings at 
Pome and in the Poman Empire, but the exact date is, I think, unknow’n. 

Pliny tells us that Sulla’s son-in-law’, M. Scaurus (58 b.c.), “during his Aedileship, and 
only for the temporary purposes of a few’ days, executed the greatest w’ork that has ever been 
made by the hands of man, even wEen intended to be of everlasting duration — his theatre, I 
mean. This building consisted of three stories, sui)ported upon 8G0 columns . . . The ground 
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story was of marble, the second oj‘ fjhi.ss — a species of luxury ^^luch ever since that time has 
been quite unheard of — and the highest of gilded wood/' ^Lib. 8(3, cap. 24.) 

It is curious that Pliny gives ns no hint of how this glass w'as used, whether structurally, 
as windows, or as wall ornaments, hut it is believed that slabs of opaque glass were used in 
this theatre as wall linings : at any rate, opaque glass slabs came into vogue for that purpose 
later, and were even used as paving in the shape of tiles, and glass mosaic was occasionally 
used among marble mosaic. 

Pliny also says : There is an artificial obsian stone (Obsidian) made of coloured glass 
for services for the table ; and there is also a glass that is red all through and opaque, known as 
‘ haematinum/ A dead white glass, too, is made, as also other kinds in imitation of murrhine 
colour, hyacinthine, sapphire, and every other tint ; indeed, there is no material of a more 
pliable nature than this, or better suited for colouring/* (Lib. 36, cap. 27.) 

That the Romans brought glass to such perfection need hardly surprise us when we hear 
that Xero paid £50,000 for a pair of cups. There is great doubt about all sums of money 
mentioned by Roman authors, as a very slight difference in the letters of the MSS. would 
change the value of the sestertiuin into sestertia, i.e, from 2id. to ±S. 

As far as I can find out no one has as yet been sufficiently interested in stained- glass 
windows to dig out the accounts of their first introduction from the writers of antiquity, or of 
the dark ages, ^ye learn horn. Pliny that almost any colour could be given to glass, and in 
his descrqDtion of gems he says, speaking of tlie opal, that “ there is no stone that is imitated 
by fraudulent dealers with more exactness than this, in glass.’’ If the Romans set their 
gems transparently in rings this might have suggested stained glass, or the holding up of a 
perforated slab with a pattern in which glass had been put to show the effect of mosaic. The 
late Dr. ^liddleton was of opinion that the Romans were acquainted with stained- glass 
windows and used them. 

Pliny uses a strong argument to prove that glass mosaic was not known in u.e. 27. when 
Agrippa built the original Pantheon, and either glass must have taken a rapid stride between 
that time and Pliny's death in 79 a.d., or else glass mosaic must have been introduced from 
some country where this mode of decoration was practised, for we find glass mosaic used in 
fountains at Pompeii. 

Mr. Xisbett, quoting from the Chronicles of the Singhalese Kings, about 386 r>.c., says : 
“ AVindows ^^ith ornaments like jewels which were as bright as eyes.” This may mean 
stained-glass windows, but it may not. We know from Pliny that talc and various trans- 
lucent substances were used for windows, and traces of talc have been foinid in the rabbds of 
the windows at S. Prassede at Rome. 1 give you iMartial's ' epigram on the subject of 
windows and conservatories : — 

Youv oran<^es iuul myrtles, with ^\hat cost 
You guard against the nipping winds and trust ! 

The absent sun the constant stovus repair; 

Windows admit his beams without the air. 
iMy garret too hath window s, but not gla''se>'. 

Where Uoieas never stays, but often passes. 

For shame I to let an old ac<iuaintance treezo ! 

I had much better live amongst youi trees.— (Lib. S, Fpig. 14. Hay.) 

But we have ocular proof that uncoloured glass was used in Pliny's time for windows: the 
pane of glass found in a bronze frame in the House of the Faun at Pompeii ; the large square 
in the bath, 3 feet 8 inches by 2 feet 8 inches : a window described by Sir W. Cell as containing 
lour panes divided by cruciform bars of copper fastened with nuts and screws, t(^ remove the 

^rarcn^ V.ilerins Maitiali'^, born ,it Ihlbiiis. Spam, 4:4-10 4 \ n. 
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glass ; cind in a Eoman two-storied villa on the Hereulaneiim Hoad a large glazed how-window 
was found — the glass was very thick and greenish, and -sr/ in hutd Uk* a inoik rn •a^'^tinrnt. 
You know that Pliny the Elder was stilled at Pompeii when it w'as destroyed by the eru])tion 
of Vesuvius. 

Prudentius, 887 a.d., says of St. Paul's, beyond the walls of Piome : In the windows are 
displayed glass of varied colours as brilliant as the fields of flow'ers in spring.” And in ohs, 
St. Chrysostom x:)raises the high glass windows of various colours. It is believed that Jus- 
tinian, w'ho had Santa Sofia built in o3’2 a.d., ornamented it with coloured windows of ca^t glass. 

I am loth to quote from the Arabian Nights," because it is supposed to liave taken it^ 
present form in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, though some of its stories are as old as 
Homer, but in the City of Brass," a story supposed to be of the time of the Caliph Abd-el- 
Melik, the son of Maiwvan, who reigned from a.d. 6ft5 to 705, there is this passage, which 
may mean coloured glass : “ Around wEich w'ere lattice-window’s, decorated and adorned with 
oblong emeralds, such as none of the kings could procure.” 

Mr. Hendrie. the English translator of Theoifiiilus, informs us that Fortunatns of Poitiers 
in the sixth century a.d. praises the bishops who ornamented their churche^ with stained 
glass window’s; ” and Eraclius, of the eighth, ninth, or early part of the tenth century, give^ 
directions for making coloured glass ; there is also a MS. given by 5Iuratori, and said to be of 
the eighth century, where directions are given for making it. Theophihis, of the eleventh 
century, or, as Viollet-le-Duc thinks, of the twelfth century, in his essav “ On the Various 
Arts,” gives directions for making and painting coloured glass, and was evidently wlII ver^^ed 
in the art of enamelling it: unfortunately, his recipes for coloured glass have been L)^t, 
although from the Index to his MSS. he must have given them. Yellow’ and purple glas^. he 
speals of, but only as found accidentally wlien white glass w’as being made : but he >peaks of 
blue, wdiite, red, green, and all kinds of colours, and gives the receipt for making gold mosaic. 
He also tells us that the opaque glass of the pagan mosaics wtis melted and mixed with white 
glass, and says that the French melt some of this mosaic sapphire in their furjiaces, addim* 


to it a little clear and w’hite glass, and make costly plates of sapphire very useful in window’s." 
In his recipe for w’hite glass he tells us it was made w’ith washed sand and the ashes ot dried 
beech wood. 

In a MS. on the subject the following notice is found: -‘This book pertainetli tome, 
John Flyot, which w’as w’ritteii out of an old copy of Anno 1572, which copy seenieth to be 
above 200 years old.*’ In it is given the recipes for making Idue, violet. enuTald, pale ruby. 
ru])y, carbuncle, sapphire, hyacinth, topaz, garnet, chrysolite, tur(pioi^e, and carmdian glass : 
the blue ow’es its colour to col)alt, the violet to manganese, the emerald to copper, pale rubv 
and ruby to copper and iron; gold is used for tin* carbuncle— (a stained glass manufacturer 
told me he remembered his father going into the melting shop and putting twenty guineas 
from his purse into the melting pot to make the finest ruby glass, but that the price foAt now 
was too low’ to admit of gold being used) lapis lazuli for sapphire, gold and ii’on for hvacinth, 
gold and lead for topaz, gold and hematite for garnet, zinc for chryM)lite. gold and lapF lazuli 
tor turquoise, tin, mercury, and golden marcassite for carneliaii. 

Coloured glass windows may be divided into tw’o grand divisions tlie Eastern and the 
Mestern ; the Eastern formed l)y the inscadion of thin un^had('d coloured glas^ into or on to 
patterns cut in stone, marble, or plaster ; and the Western, where the'dass is fitted into 
lead frames and shaded, although I ]>elieve the clear glass roundels of the lowm* windows 
in Eastern houses are set in lead. 
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In Oriental \vork the chamfered bars of x^laster form the pattern, and not only act as a dark 
separation confining the radiation to their own chamfers, but when seen at a proper angle the 
effect of shading is produced : one l)right jewelled spot of the pure glass is seen, and the 
remainder of the colour is but the 
reflection on the chamfer. Ihe 
ground is formed in this wise : the 
plaster is thinned and pierced 

with smairround holes, which are \ 

glazed with glass of one colour. 

though often modified in tint and ^ 

tone; from the small size of the ^ 

holes you would expect the radia- ^Aj f ^ 

tion to be more confined, but the jgf, 

light reduces this large blank area || ' 

to a fine network. You can see - ^ 

some of these windows of pierced ^ 

plaster in the late Lord Leighton's A 

A most superb windowin one 

ot the mosiiues at Constantinople, ■; A ii 

said to have been done by Per- 

sian glaziers, M'as copied by the i 

late W. Burges, A.E.A. [fig. 1]. A 

Altbough I have never seen it fi w -‘-A 

done, 1 should think this mode oi ^ ^ V A^ W p 

glazing might even be adapted to 

figures. Of course, in Mussulman ^C'’i’‘Si .- *'^■♦^'4'' v 

countries figures are inadmissible. ^ 

1 believe no complete coloured l A 

glass window in the ^Yest is older 

than tlu‘ twelfth century, though 

some of the tenth and eleventh '-VA 

centuries are spoken of. y'- -j V^A .'■”‘*'4^ 

It set' ms a contradiction to .A>L.L*a-5'.iL *i-"' 

si)eak of grisaille windows under o - * rY A 

coloured glass, luit in old glass ‘ ^ 

ilu' grisaille vas not white, but of 

various light tones, such as sea- i^VaA* ky^. v ■ 

green, pale blue, fawn, pink, pale ;,' ■- ' A" 

brown, and other pale tints, and A '/AA** V*‘\kV'-#'**V^'* <r l-^ 

the glass was more like onyx, 

agate, alabaster, or thin mother- 

of-pearl, than clear glass. Tlio 

Cistercians eschewed colour, but ' 

tiled to inakt' amends foi its ab- rromh P!«iAni^''UiColoui By Bnrge'. a.ra 

seiice by the choice of ricli pat- 
terns in the leadwork. In many cases the t'arly grisailles are almost equal in beauty to the 
fiiu'^t coloured glass. 
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I once bad a glimpse towards dark of the grisaille windows in the Cathedral at Poitiers, 
and the impression of the soft and varied loveliness of their pearly hues impressed me only a 
degree less than did the windows of Florence or Chartres. 

AYhen grisaille is made of pure white glass, even if it be ground or rough and full 
of bubbles, nothing more vapid can be imagined, and the introduction of one such window 
among coloured ones utterly spoils their elfect in a building. Even where the glass was of the 
thickest and best quality, and was greatly varied in tint and tone, it was found advisable to 
insert coloured bands and jewels, so as to lead the eye to the coloured windows and to prevent 
a sudden break of continuity ; but there was a general inclination to mingle coloured subjects 
with jewelled grisaille, or to alternate it with them. We hear from Theophilus that he had 
seen, admired, and tried to imitate the coloured-glass windows of Santa Sofia, and we may 
well believe, from what we know of the mosaics at S. Vitale, S. Apollinare, and the tomb of 
Galla Placidia, that the stained-glass windows were not less lovely in colour but more heaA^enly 
in their effect. 

To whatever cause we may attribute it, the fact remains that the glass of the twelfth and 
early part of the thirteenth century is the most splendid tliat yet remains to us. The 
gorgeous colour indulged in by the Pionians at Byzantium had, no doubt, its effect, for that 
was the centre from which all the arts flowed. The Pioman emperors found the mosaic for 
the Wosque at Damascus, as well as for the Kaabeh at Cordova : they found the architect for 
St. Mark’s ; and we hardly know when Byzantine influence was absolutely at an end before 
the final extinction of the Eoman Empire in 1453 by the Ottoman Turk iMahomet II. The 
splendour, too, of the Court of the Caliphs must have had its influence on mankind, and 
doubtless the magnificent stuffs and tapestries made for it found their way into Europe, even 
if it were only in the shape of presents. Some remains of the vestments of Thomas a Becket, 
evidently Oriental, are still shown in the cathedral of Sens. The account of the presentation 
of the ambassador of Constantine IX. to the Caliph-ePMuktedir, a.d. 917," gives us some 
notion of the wealth and display then existing at Bagdad ; and about this time Arab art and 
learning began to affect the West, though the forms in these twelfth- and early thirteenth - 
century windows are still mainly Byzantine. Tiie glazier's art was in the twelfth century at 
its zenith, and it is possible that at this time the colour sense was exceptionally developed. 

Me know that Theophilus was a monk, and he apparently wrote his treatise for another 
monk. II he lived in the twelfth century, his being a monk may account for some of tlie 
excellence of the work. But whether the windows were done ])y monks or laymen, the sam(‘ 
{[ualities would, and will, produce similar effects, i.e. vhen the natural gifts c^xist with grand 
opportunities for their exercise, and a passionate desire for the [)erfection of the art for the 
art’s sake alone, apart from selfish considerations. 

I he twelfth” and thiiteenth-centuiw windows were of the deepest and richest colours, thi' 
giound geneiall^ being of ciimson or azure, and only rarely of emerald ; the figures and 
objects in the pictuies were generally paler in tone than the grounds, often strikingly original 
in their harmonies ; and ])etwuen the pictures there w^as a fully-coloured diaper : and whit(i 
w’as used as a jewel so precious, indeed, that the narrow strips were often painted to form 
strings of pearls. 

In the aisles of churches patterned windows w'ere generally adopted, and in the 
cleiestoiies gigantic figures. If you stand in the round part of the Temple Church you will 
observe the beauty of the east window’s, and particularly the marvellous effect of the main 
foims of the patterns. But it is in the nave of Chartres tliat we find windows that exceed in 
magical l^eauty any other manifestation of colour that man’s hand has achieved. 'We look at 
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Titian’s ‘‘ Entombment/' Bonifaziu’s ‘‘ Finding of Moses," or some of the pictiires of Giorgione, 
of Schiavone, Tintoretto, or Paul Veronese ; tve think it impossible to hnd greater beauty of 
colour. But these masterpieces, as far as their colour goes, leave us comparatively emotion- 
less when put in the scale with these windows of Chartres. We say what geniuses these artist^ 
were ; but when we look at tlie windows it seems as if some divinity had melted every lovely 
jewel and every tone of mother-o' -pearl, and poured out a cascade of coloured glory that 
flames, sparkles, and throbs, that raises us to ecstasies and makes us thankful that the 
tempter of mankind is not there, to offer us the power of making such for his usual fee ; and 
we ask ourselves if they were really made by men, and not sent down to us direct from 
heaven to give us a taste of its delights. We have the apotheosis of colour : and though on 
close inspection we may find the composition ludicrous and the drawing childish, though the 
saints have purple or green hair, we are no more dibturbed by that than a musical devotee 
is when he hears the most exijuisite song sung l>y a woman with the loveliest and most 
cultivated voice, because she is singing nonsense in an unknown tongue. 

After this apogee of the glazier's art two or three causes combined to drag it down. It 
is undoubtedly the case that this full and rich toned glass did produce, not merely a dim 
religious light,'’ but almost gloom, and tins rich coloured glass was probably very dear. The 
want of funds, of cheerfulness, and of light probably combined to urge the introduction of white 
glass. So long as this so-called white glass was mainly as low in tone as the coloured, only 
one object was attained ; but it was attained without a sacrifice of harmony. Directly the 
white glass admitted the light freely, the whole window was out of tone, and you are blinded 
with the patches of light. The third cause was the insane attempt of the glaziers to vie with 
the painters, when they could already produce more divine things. They lost the reality to 
seize the shadow. Accuracy of form, roundness and shadow, perspective and aerial tints, so 
proper and excellent in a picture, where the light is reflected, were absurd in a transparent 
material, where the light came through the figures, and where the sun blurred or destroyed 
ev^ery outline. But, for all that, the glaziers came down from their glory in the heavens to 
strive on earth with the painters, and to be most ignominiouslv beaten ; and until the end 
of the sixteenth century we gradually pass from poetry to prose. A round or a cusped line 
in the old glass was a sort of note that a niche was meant : but afterwards the architec- 
ture was nicely drawn, and at first gilt, but gradually it became white, with the carving 
only in pale gold, and filled more than half the window. The figures, too, became better 
drawn, but their white mantles filled the larger part of the space left ; the under-dress, the 
background of the niches, and the little left of sky or background beyond the architecture 
were alone deeply coloured. Even the flesh became at last white. There were, of course, 
clever fellows among the glaziers, and the velvety quality of the white, like the texture of a 
cumulus cloud, is fascinating ; but the art of raising emotion was gone. 

In the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries the sun adds additional glory to the 
windows ; in the sixteenth and seventeenth ii rather spoils them — though you must under- 
stand that this does not apply to the fifteenth-century windows of Florence Cathedral. 

By some stroke of luck Florence was to raise again the art to something like its pristine 
glory, and yet the Tuscans were no colourists. Ghiberti gave some designs for windows in 
the Cathedral : an Italian gentleman had been studying the glazier's art at Lubeck, and is 
believed to have been putting windows in Holyrood Palace, when he was sent for to execute 
these windows. He established himself in Florence and executed these and other windows in 
the church designed by other artists, those in the chapels being the most lovely ; here again 
white was banished, but gold and emerald were the t)redominating colours, instead of crimson 
and azure. \Mien the sunlight streams thremgh these windows you ask yourself if they are 
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the rivers of health that cure all human ills, and fancy that the an^eh voinu tu haihc tlu-ir 
ninss in this emerald and golden glory. Nothing is so beautiful as the wiiuhiW'. at Florem e 
— but those at Chartres. 

I must not omit a notice of the fourteenth century windows. The most glorious 1 have 
seen are those of the Chapter House at York — subjects in patterns tilled in bidwt-i-n with 
jewelled grisaille of so low a tone, and so lovely and varied in colour, that it \ies in be.uity 
with the coloured glass. I'nfortunately one window was destroyed ; it was replact d with a 
modern one copied from the old, but of such a wretched quality of gbts' tluu ihr light 
admitted differs but little in intensity from what would be admitted by one of ground glas-, 
and makes a painful blot in the building. There are too some tinely coloured ^idject' in the 
aisle windows of the nave, but set in white, with clear-glass borders much too wide, and 
patched with rubbish, so that the windows look like a Caliph's coat that ha^. been worn l.v a 
beggar ; you are so blinded by the sun coming through the slits, holes, and patches that \ou 
can scarcely see the beauty of the original stuff’. The large west window and the large >outh 
window of the first transept of Canterbury Cathedral are glazed with panels of the old 
windows, some oblong, and some of the form of the vesica piscis, but with pure white 
borders, and apparently white tabernacle work in the tracery of the window-heads. These 
have a very good, though perhaps a curious effect : the white is not the Translucent velvety 
white, but jewelled white, and at a distance the efl’ect of the windows is that of white jewelled 
windows with a slight introduction of colour, an effect by no means to be dopised. At 
Fairford Church the windows are of the end of the fifteenth century, and though of unequal 
merit contain many beautiful harmonies, and their drawing elicited the admiration of Van 
Dyck. One window on the south side is very beautiful, nearly all white, but the shading, which 
is of a rich brown, gives towards evening the effect of brown mother-o'-pearl : all the figures 
have white mantles, and only small pieces of the coloured dresses are seen — crimson, claret, 
deep yellow. There are also many beautiful harmonies in the north clerestory of the nave, 
though generally much lighter in tone; but windows of the north side must ' necessarily be 
more transparent, as they get no sun. 

There are beautiful and original harmonies in some of the clerestoiw windows of the 
choir at Cologne, in the side chapel at Strasbourg, and in the transept at St. Mauidce, Angers, 
at Pisa Cathedral, in S.Petronio at Bologna, Santa Maria Novella at Florence, ami el^ewheree 

One of the most beautiful windows I have seen of the clear variety is the one of the 
fifteenth century by Yivarini, in SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice : the sulqect is St. George 
killing the dragon. St. George is in steel armour on a chestnut horse, transfixing the green 
dragon in a green field ; behind him the blue distance, purple mountains, and blue skv. 
Commendatore Boni was amiable enough to get this copied for me l)v Signor Alessandri as I 
could not find that it was published [fig. - 2 ], The window was being' repaired when the draw- 

was made, and shows the blank spaces. 

In thechoii at the Cathedral ot &t. Maurice, Angers, there is a window of the giani 
St. Christopher carrying the Infant Jesus on his shoulders, and wading througli a stream. 
Ihe sky is blue and so is the WTiter, and the baint has a mantle of deeper blue with a bit of 
apple-green vest showing above it, and a crimson scarf; his face and limbs are l.ronzed with 
the sun, his hair and beard are tawny, and with his staff of golden brown he steadies Ids 
steps. The Infant has a fair chubby face with Italian features, a little li'-'ht gold curliim' hair 
and a nimbus, and is dressed in black ; the black robe cuts against the blue skv the" blue 
mantle, the bronzed face, the fawny beard, and also against the crimson scarf, an.l alto-wtluT 
IS one of the most striking and original harmonies I have seen, althouHi it is clear and uni 
form 111 tone, and consequently misses all the jewelled glow and sparkle of the line.A glass. 
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Von Lin^cV cnainel ^vin(lo^^s may 
1)0 line when strun,i; sunshine is <.>n 
them, hut in ordinary daylight they 
are nearly as opaijue as a canvas. 

If you \vant to see the effect of 
churches wholly lit with stained glass 
go to Fairford, to Stru'-hourg (.'athe- 
dral, to St. Etienne du ^lont at Paris, 
and thence to Florence and Chartres, 
and to some of the mos(_[ues and houses 
in Egypt. 

As to the application of glass, it is 
needless to say we do ma w'ant a hril- 
liant light in cathedraP, in churches, 
in the halls of courts of iustice — so 
pathetically called by the French the 
halls of W’asted footsteps — in the halls 
and staircases of great pul)]ic huiblings, 
palaces and private man'-ions, and the 
size of the window-^ in sui-li place'- may 
be enlarged to make up for loss of 
light. In these, stained glass of the 
most splendid quality may be })ut. glass 
of the quality of the finest of the tw elfth 
Century or of that of Florence, hut, of 
course, as far a'> the liguie drawing 
and compositi<.>n go w'e want to have 
the best that can he got, and i may 
here remark that when this jewelled 
hrilliancy and depth of cokuir nw ob- 
tained, all decorative wall painting must 
he kept simple and uiiol)trmi\ e. and not 
try to vie with the gorgeous colours (ff 
the glass, hut leave spaces com}aira- 
tivtly })lain for the eye to rest ('ii. I 
never saw the wundows of the Shinto 
Chapelle in Paris lit ly the early 
moriiimg sun, hut in ordinary daUieht 
the effect of the rich painting and gild- 
ing lit u}^ by thi' still ric’her window's 
is op[)ressive. and we long for i)lain 
stonework or white window'^. 

Put this quality of coloured glass 
is not suitable for living-rounis : in 
these we want but little [)0>itive colour. 

If the outlook i.> pleasant or necessary, 
the colouring must he coiilined to 
window' borders, and the colours must he 
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Slight Colour iiiuy bi-* ^iicces-^fully used whore u blank wall or an un{>l« a'^ant |)ri>^pocl 
to be shut out. In picture .aallerio'^ and otlior places where pure white liAht abau i*- wanted 
We niU''t banish colour, if we c.inina >o bhnd it a^' to inalce part whil» light: "till tier* i^ 
ample opportunity for much be u^ed. it it bo but trt give a littlo inteie"t and warmth wiu n 
half the ytar the prospect is mO"t dreai'y, chilling, and forlorn. Nothing i" }nt‘tt[er than I" 
turn a skylight into a iiergnla wuth vinos ami grajio". or in et>\er it with leax^" <>f the \ irgini.i 
creoptr. or even with ^ome pleasant pattern ; a little colour, with niui'h human >kilL m mo>tIy 
a pleasant object. 

It i" mainly (wving to the Gothic revival that "taiiied gla-" Ini" b* loi awakened from it" 
Ljiig sleep, and Ini" s[nead it"elf to :.uch an amazing extent. Not only are oiir churehe" and 
cathedraG being tilled wdth it, hut it is a rare occurrence to find a new building or hoime of 
any pretension without some specimen of stained, painted, or enamelled gki"", though the la-t 
is mostly bad. 

^Yhere the avowed object of the promoters of stained glas^ wa" imitation we cannot 
blame those wdio executed it for producing imitationr> : the -tereotyed }ihra"e of i-ut at least of 
the great deceased architects <W. Burges) w'as, •*^^hat w'ould a thirteentlnctniturv architect 
say of this ? “ and if it w'as not the phrase it wais the thought of many other architect-. Though 
w’e are now' beginning to deplc»re these forgeries, wdiether in stone or stained gkiS", wt_ rnii-t 
bear with what has been done, at any rate wdien it is not too abominably had. and only hope 
that in the future the glass as w'ell as the stone may bear the stamp of the ceiitiiry in which 
it w^as fashioned, that the figures should at least be w'ell drawui, and the writing be that of 
our own day : the present European costume is so ignoble that I fear it is beyond the power of 
art to fit it for a picture. To the best of my belief I have never seen a modern imitation of a 
twelfth or thirteenth century window^ that could be mistaken for a first-rate old one. d'iie 
best imitations I know’ are those of the Sainte Chapelle, and }>0"sibly they might be taken tV>r 
]jad window’s of the time, though the whole tone is too uniform. I do not -av this out of anv 
love for anti<tuity. I would, on the contrary, much rather think that the modern w'lndows are 
the best. The t)ast is nothing, and at last the future can be but the past.*' lait we mu"t not 
shut our eyes to facts, and w’e must so use the w^orks of the past as to enable Us to excel them. 

The glaziers tell us that the glory of old glass depends on its age, the decay of the glas", 
and its being partly covered with dust and lichens. But luar thib from a glass maker: — 
T)ecay undoubtedly tends to liarinonise tlie colours of glass, but there are ^jiecimens of 
ancient glass which show’ no signs of decay, and which neverthelesb posse-s a softnebb and 
detith of colour which have seldom been attained by modern manufacturers . . . The effect of 
old glass lies deeper than the "urface, and depends upon its chemical and physical nature . . . 
Ancient gla'-s resembles in its physical nature horn rather than gla^s. It is translucent, 
but neither appreciably refracts nor disperses the rays of light, niert^ly sifting them, and 
sutler ing them lo })abS,’’ '' 


ATollet-lc-Duc also ha^ some mori' remarks to the point The ineguality of thicknesb in 
the glasb w’hich renders it so hard to fix in the lead is one ot the conditions of the harmony ami 
\ivacity of the tone-. W hen the pieces of glass are llat and ot eguai thickness the light strikes 
all the pieces in a window’ at the same angle, and a luiitijrm retraction ensue" : but when these 
bits ot gla^- are lull of kmjbs and une^pial in thickness, they present to the liglit surfaces 
which are not on the same vertical plane, from which result varied refractioms, adding 
t)eculiarly to the l^rilliancy of the tones and contributing to the harmony : thus it is that 
in matters of art the perfection of the product is often in inverse ratio to its etfect.’’ t 
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It is only necessary lo see the best inodtrn imitations of twelfth and thirteenth century 
glass in the same building with tine old glass to be eouviuced that the statement that the 
sui)eriority of the old dei>end:- on decay is the re-ult of an hallucinatieni : the inferiority is 
too marked, the colours are less rich and less deep, and con'-er|uently no amount of 
o])literation will rai.-e them to the level of tlu* old gla-s. 

Still, no one who has examined old gla^^ can deny that it is generally nearly covered 
vith dirt, that its outer '-urface looks vorm-taten, and some rif it i-- often :^emi-opague : 
chemical changes have added to it^^ beauty, they have changed white into opal, and stre-'- of 
wind and gravity have bulged the surface into hills or sunk it into valleys, and so added to its 
variety of tone, and dirt Inm contributed to its jewelled ehect. 

The mo-,t >ucce-vful imitation of early fourteenth century glass I have seen, is the large 
north window in the transept at Durham, whieh lut'- the ibrob and ^parkle of old glass, but 
when we come to a later period, to the velvet white, and to the still more beautiiul pale brown 
mother-o* -pearl, the imitations are excellent. 

The clergyman of a country parish, even if he be a man of taste, cannot always prevent 
an abominable .-tained-glass window being })Ut up by some wealthv pali^hiouel^ but >urely in 
London, with a Loyal Academy of Arts for an umpire, our public m^aimnents should not be 
disgraced ]>y the admi'-^ioii of ahominatiuns about which they are not even consulted, though 
there may not be a professed glass painter amongst them. 

The south window^ of the transept of AYestminster Abbey might well havt^ been enlarged 
from those in the planter churches with a candle in them that are hawked about, and mu^t 
make us a laughing-stock to all people of taste. Are they even equalled by the modern 
stained glass in Cologne Cathedral ? 

A^ to the prospect'- of stained gla^--, I said before that it^ exteii'-ion Ini'- become va<t. and 
of the pro^e sort there are beautiful and original varieties containing new harmonies of 
re'-trnined cnlour. oi\ to ^ay the least, harmonie'- that are new to me. and. even if they have 
been extracted from minor harmonies in old gla^s. we "lioubl he none the less thankiul : to 
bring into prominence overlooked beauties is a genius in itself. I may point to '-ome of the 
windows in the eating-rooms of the South Kemington Museum : graceful designs may he 
found in the Holhorn Eestaurant and First Avenue Hotel : still I must say that, in comjiarison 
with the glorious deep-coloured glass, these prose varieties are as reading mellitluous poetry 
to yourself in comparison with hearing divine mimic sung by a geniu''. 

There is, however, one dev( lopmeiit that i'- ab'-olutely new and lovely — threi' ^^indu^^'- 
in the east aisles of Christ Church, (Oxford, by IMe^srs. Mcu’ri'^. designed by Sir E. Burne- 
Jones. The iippt'i’ tracery of one vindow is tilled with sagt'-greeii foliagt* aluii^st oj^aqiu* at a 
distance, the tracery being only marked out by the white edges, so that our attention not 
called away from the main suhjm't^. In the light'- are saints and p)’(q)hets all in vliiti*. (‘ach 
one nearly tilling the space between the ij ml lions, tlu^ deepest cokair being the llesh and hair, 
and all of them are crovned with stianky jiinlv iiimhusi‘s: the tiguias are talking on yellow 
gravid, and the background is of drapery in indigo and dull red, and seini-opaque. The 
other vindinvs have angeD. wholly in white, whose blue wings form the background: below 
are slightly coloured subjects on a white ground. It is something to say tliat we have found 
an original genius in stained ghms. 

It is scarcely neceS'-ary for a rapturous admirer of stained glass, who iievm' looks on the 
windows of Florence or Chartres without feeling that, it the dreams of youth could he realised, 
instead of l)eing a saint, a hero, a P‘Kd. or a lawgiver, he would be a glazier, to coiisbler such 
a thing, lait there seians to be. a notion that this word has something diviggalory in it. Xo 
artist is shocked because he is called a ]uunter, and it seems foolish when we have the word 
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•‘quiucf" to call it ■•an aiiplo uf Cvaonia." 'i'lu- nui^'U-r w.i- nin-r a> wlII pai.l. -and 

ew'^eiiuently as wc-11 tlinii-lit nf, as tlio nia^tcv Imilder ui- ar^-liitei-t, and i.r..lK-il.!y^v.-ry mnah 
better paid' in.^v than tli-r aveliiteei. Yuu ni!l bear with lay bLiiya prnUx and di-cui-'iVf i! 
])v so doing I can linniiia any man ^ tt'aliim-. 

I think iH> [Minttr hat In.- « Vt r uiviat a- a -Liinrd._la-- iiah n.s in a pirtuiv, 

and it is eiiriuu> if -tallied ula-- ua> ap[itra]<. mej-t- t'.i the piu.t- than th<. piiint' r-, hat it nia} 
he that tlit-se have kit Imn imi.e-.>.ih[L it i- tn nive this diiim ly oohairt'd hnhk i- nerdh — 
to sav that the oihlmarv -^khai-'h* draiviny-, and rlivoinnlithoav iphs only uiie \agnr him- of 
the colours : ^till in a manner they are useful and oeca'rit.nally intere'-riimi ^omt wan- naw 
puhli-hed houks ot old -rained ul i— Ahere iiuthiiia n given Int tho outlint- in hlaek and 
white; a> colour i- fhr point in -tained-gla-s we might a- well liave a hook of tie (ir* * k 
statue- in whicdi the colour is given vrithoni the shape. 

The poets have natural!}' been much -rriiek with the beauty ot ^rtained gkm-. It i> uu- 
necessarv to speak of I^Iiltoihs •' windnw- richly dighr.“ or Teiiny-ou'- 

Au'l t’ ' -111 \''C. it'S’ii u ^biike 

ilic ra'-L’h'.r r.YC-e d A.*- eaiiLS : 

f<.)r you all know them. 

But possibly Keat-’- line- are not so wodd knowm : 

And diamoi.de'l woii v.\De~ or quaint 'Lvkc. 

I' w iin. 0.10.- iji .'jid -vS.edL'l do - 

A- .tie th . A.W L r-i-donaak'd wina- : 

Aiid re lilt liiiiO" * k< iii-.ei'l li* inidrlt. 

.\nd trvin'jlir -diMt- .'iid ruin i-iiil‘'a7enin‘_;-. 

-V -Iti'A-Ld -LJt( k'.r.u kn-li d nk lA'O'l Oi >\U* < to .Old k’il'_- t 


Painter- are nothing if they are imt eoiloiiri-t-, and I often wonder how’ it i- that more 
of them do not tiun gla/.icr-, wlnn 1 think ot the delight magniticenl staim <Bgki-^ window- 
can hcotow u})on mankiml : it i- m-t only that they can give u- a fea^t ot colour unattainable 
hv other meaim, hut that theie i- an iniiiiito field for i-cidpture. hi-toricah and portrait subjects 
that is unfortunately alino-t clo-ed l(.> an\ other form of art in which tlie noblest P>rms, llie 
most -uhtle cmnpo.-ition, and the mo-t oriuinal hai-monie^ may he indulged, if they will not 
forget tliai it is light they are dealing with and not a eaiivas. and rememljer Theopliilus' 
remark that he had -ought ‘‘by what subtlety of art and \ariety of colour a woik may ])e 
adorned and may not exclude the light of day, nor tin* ray- of tin* sun.” 

JAiinters do occasiomilly uiv^ cartoon-. evt‘n coloured ones, ])ut unless the painter is a 
glazier too the colour is not miudi mort* ihaii a hint that tin* colour.- indicated may he trictl, 
to see if tlicy wall malNe a haimony in gl.i--. Tht* cartoon will m ithcr tell him liow the 
colours wall l^e mutually afr'u-ted whtii ihe liglit streams througli them, nor how the whoU* 
will look fifty feet aho\e tin* (}e : iniirli le-- will it tell him how the window wall lc)ok in sun- 
shine. If it takes ten yiai^ at h'.t-i to leai'n tin* art of iming oil paint like a master, it 
unlikely that to u-e C(')lonre<I gla— properly wall conie by instil let. 

Although the (Uwigning ami making -tained and painted glass window^ is artists' 
and not architects w'oik, J tru-t that tie* remarks I havi' nnuh' on this stdendiil adjunct 
to your building:^ may not Ite look<.d upon by the architects as a useless waste of tludr 
time. It may u'fford too an ahin.'^t imlimib-d S('o[)e to artist- for employing tlieir skill, from 
the slighte-t -ugg('^ti(ai in uiamel to tho glorious ri'-hn(‘-s of tran^cend»‘iital colour, and 
without deljarriiig them from the of noble foim and masterly compositioin if they will 
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only (loi.Loi to consider that the paramount ohjrct, at least in the fuller variety, is lovely 
colour and not had pictures. 

Coloured gla^s i> undouhtedly for the colouri'.t the means hy which the highest effects 
of colour may he reached, and for the lovei' ef colour the means of producing a rapture that 
can only be compared to tlie analogous efftct on musical devotee'^ of the finest music without 
words. 

There are :^ome eltHpit-nt passages in the great Xathaniel Hawthorne's T 
not only pointing (.ait the unfadingness of stained gla-s as compared with fresco, Imt sliowing 
a passion for colour: — '‘In some of these holy edifice'^ tliey >aw idcture.- that time had not 
dimmed nor injured in the least, though they perhaps 1m longed to as rdd a >ehool (jf art as 
any that were perishing around them. These were the painted windows : and as often as 
he gazed at them, the sculptor blessed the medheval time, and it-^ gorgeous contrivance^ of 
splendour ; for surely the skill of man lias mu'er accomplished, nor his mind imagined, any 
other beauty or glory worthy to be compared with these. 

“It is the special excellence of pictured glass, that the hght. which falls merely on the 
outr^ide of other pictures, i^ here interfu-'ed llu'imghout the work : it illuminates the design, 
and invests it with a living radiance : and in nMputal the unfading colours transmute the 
common daylight into a miracle of richness and glory in its pa^sage through the heavenly 
substance of the ble^rsed and angelic shapes wiiiidi thrimg the high- arched window. 

" ' It is a woeful thing,' cried Kenyon, while onu of tliese frail, yet enduiing and fadeless 
pictures threw its hues on his face, and on the pavement of the church around him, — ' a sad 
necessity that any Christian soul ^>hould pass from earth without once seeing an anti<|ue 
painted windowx with the laight Italian sunshine glowing througli it ! Tliere is no other 
such true symbol of the glories of a better world, where a celestial radiance will he inherent 
in all things and t^er^^inis, and render each coiitinually transparent to the sight of all.’ " 

- ■ Tran-foim.ition. or the UoinanfO nt Monte Dtin ‘ Ly Nathaniel Hawthorne. Voi. h. pp. 


Erratum. — Hr. Francis W. Bedfoi'd [F." wu’ite- that the pulpit with porphyry w'ork illustrated in 
the lecture on Marble -TomixvL .IM.I) A., 17 October p. 5:11' is not at Kavello as there stated, 

but at the Cathedral of Salerno. This correction must ^erve also for plate v. of ^Fr. AVni. Ihlndley's 
Paper, “The Ancient (juarries of Egypt’’ Tuvxsvctioxs R.I.lbA. N.S. Vol. IV. l,Ss7-ssU which is 
the original of the illustration in (ptestion, and which aho describes tlie pulpit a^ of Ilavello — Eo. 
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It is a quarter of a century since LorA Triim- 
tborpe obtained lii'^ faciilcy to ‘‘restore, impair, 
and refit the cbnrch of St. Alb.ins, and even 
iio'a' it is didiCLilt to \\rite an unimpassioiied 
account of the catliedral. In tlie volume befon^ 
one of the ‘^‘tll-kno'wn C’atliedral Series of 
Afessr^. -liell Sons-- tfie Kev. I'hoiiias rtrkin-. 
M.A., ha- given ns .i brief liut clear bi-tory from 
the earlie-t times. The book is divided into live 
chapters. Chriptta 1. deal- with the history of 
tlie building ; C'ba[Jter- fl. and III. with its plan 
and architectural tealnres ; Chapter IV. with the 
lii-tory of the monastery and see ; taid Chapter AS 
with some featiin-s of the neighhoarhood. 

Alb<iuus, or xAlban. wa- a }-ung’ soldier who 
wa-' put to death b\ tlie rionuins. \.i). hOb, on 
account of his aflording shelter to a Christian 
deacon nametl Ampliibulus, ^vho taught hiuj the 
( hii-tian religion, lie w’as beheaded on the hill 
oveilooking the Coinan to\\n of A'erukiininni. 
The north tram-ept of the present church is tra- 
ditionally held to be the site of liis iiiartM’dom. 
A church was erected over the spot a few yoar^ 
alteniards, and Ih'de. Wilting in the C^ditli cen- 
tury, speaks of the original church e:si-ting in his 


time. It -eem- more iirobctble, howt-ver. that it 
was a later building of which the S.ixon balu-tei-s 
in the existing building'’ formed a pait. 

The church wa- I'Lbnilt by tin fourteeiuli 
abbot. Paul of Caen i lOTT-lCl^S ). largely from 
the remain.- <d' the old city of Ak rulam gatlau'cd 
together hy his prcckcessoi-.. 

Abbot John de Celki (llU'‘>-i21 1 ) pulled down 
the X^ornian west fi'ont and partially enctid a 
new one, which vas completed hy Ins successor. 
Tliis beautiful Early Engli-h work was xW( pt away 
by Loih Ciriintliorpe. Air. W. S. AVeatlierleV^ 
sketcli of the interior of the somh-w( st( ni porch 
a< it appeared before lestoration i^ given, and. if 
W'e reiiieiiiijer rightly, caiel'ul mcasiu’Ml drawings 
appeared in the Spring (lardeiis Skete*h-book. 
At some unknown time the cliurch or cdiapel of 
St. Andrew was built to the noith of tlu' nave for 
the use of the p'arisliioners an<l rebuilt l>\ dolni 
of A\ beathrini})-tead sometime after 1 bAl, but was 
destroyed at the dissolution. 

The authejr caretnlly traces tlu- A^ork d(Uu' bv 
the ditferi nt al)bots : and of Abbot deihii of A\ heat- 
humpstead (TlilO-lflO ami 1 ir>] 1 IP 1 1 lu' my- : 
‘‘ lor the most part his work was had : lie did 
almost as much to injure the abbey as the 
ninetet nth-century restorers ^vho -wEpt away 
iiiucli of his woik lune done.’' Tins, we think, 
is too revere a condemnation, a- A!>bot John put 
iq'i the line painted ceiling t)^er the ])re>liytei*v, 
and it was in accordance witli Ins plan (and pro- 
bahl) derign, as liis arms appeur on various parts 
of it) that the inagnificetit higli altar screen was 
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erected 1)V Abbot William of Wallingford il470- martyr, it is worthy of note that lie dedicated the 
14S-1). " iliree churches to St. Wichael the chief angel; 

After the diseohuion of the luoiia-tery in loo9 St. Peter, the foremost apostle ; and St. Stephen, 
the King granted the abbey to Sir Richard Lee. the hist martyr. 

who demuii^he<l the monasiic ohiee-, sparing only St. Peter's, which was Perpendicular in charac- 
rhe great gateway, wliich 
now used as the (iratnmar 
School. 

i-rom the J)issolaiion up to 
is.*;!) is one long record of 
neglect and patching. A 
public footpath eiiclo-ed by 
walls was cut right through 
the cliurcli west of the Lady 
Chapel, the Lady Chapel itself 
being used as a '^chooi. An 
account is given of the 
various repairs to the church, 
hrst under Sir (xilbert Scott, 
and later by Lord Lrim- 
thorpe, whose puerile designs 
for the tran-epts call forth 
the author's weli-deserved 
ridicule. 

The orientation of the 
church peculiar, the main 
axis pointing considerably to 
tile south of east, which can- 
not have been due to tin 
noint of sunrise on the saint's 
day, which i'- 2*ind4une. We 
might mention, in this con- 
nection. that the other old 
churches of St. Albans, vi/. 

St. IMichaePs. st. Peter'^. and 
St. Sti‘pheii's, point in a 
similar tUrection. 

'Mr. Perkins speaks of an 
old brazen font which once 
stood in the abbtw as having 
been brought by Sir Richard 
Lee from l>uiikeld. The in- 
scription on it, however, 
stated that it was brought 
from Edlnlmrgh, and Camden 
states that it wa'- the font 
wherein the children of tlie 
kings of Scotland were wont 
To be baptized. 

Chapter iW contain- a 
sliort history of the mona-- 
tery, which belonged to the Peiiedictine order, and ter, ha- been practically rebuilt by L-U’d (Iriui- 
was fuaiided li\ Oila IL. King t>f the AJercian-, thiu-pe, and now contains very little of interest, 

in the year 7^6 as an act of atonement for liir^ St. ^^lichaelS (.'liuich, portion- of wliiedi are 
treachmoUft murder of Ltlielbert, King of La-t Norman. -taiuL within the site of Verulam. 
Anglia. A useful list of the abbots, with the There is much of interest in the church, including 
\arions works they did, is given. a particularly fine dacobean pulpit. Lord Grim- 

About the year bdO Uisiinis, the sixth abbot, tborpe destroyed the west tower in lsO() and 
founded three churches on the highways facing eR'Cted a now one at the we^t cud of the north 
the principal entrances to lii- monastei’y. As his aisle, Wr. Perkins is not correct, however, when 
own church was dedicated to the first khigli^h he says it was a Saxon tower that was destroyed. 
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It was a Late PerpeiK.lieular one, wliich bad bt*.n 
built inskle the wall- of an taiHei’ tower, portion^ 
of which Were -till -trinJiug when the whole wa^ 
demolished. The old ti>WLr, thougli iicit -irLliitir- 
turally hue, w’as a well-known IdiAlrnark und a 
beautiful bit uf old colour. 

The third church, >t. .Stephen s. also cciitains 
Xorman ^vork. and has an Lail) Kiigli-h s<juth 
chapel. The (dd bra<- eagle lectern wa- piMibaldy 
part of the spoil bruueht from Holyrood by Sir 


reproduced. A >inall jdan of the cathedral 
guen at the k lub wliich >hows tlu ueii* ral arraime- 
luent suhiciently clearly. \\ e notice, in -wmer. a 
-hp in the po-itionof tlu lahuiice letti r L, which 
1:^ -uppo.-ed to mark the pu-ition of th*- ^Valllng- 
f( rd Screen, which behind th» inch altar at tlu 
ti St end of the pre-bytery. wheuas the IlHlT Im- 
bteii [)laced at the positii>n ocaupicd b\ the locd 
-ereen. Hear the east end of the na\< . 

A. A\’Hrii'oKD A-ndi.u-o.n. 



-1. \i i.\.N ^ . -jl 1 II N 1 aK( \uh. -ti'tw i\(. n .N, iim\ ui imuii.iAi;. 
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liicliard Lee in IdU w^hen the Earl of Hertford 
sacked Edinburgh. Jt is in-cribed 'Aieorgius 
Creichtoiui Episcopus 1 >nnkeldcu-is.’' Hr. l‘erkins 
points out that there weie tw o Li-hops of Hunkeld 
bearing tliat name. AVe think, however, it \vas 
probably the George Crichton who w'as Lishop of 
Hunkeld from 1527 to 15lo, a> he had been pre- 
viou-iy Abbot of Holyrood, and the prelate wdio 
is recorded to have “ thanked (md that he kiiewv 
neither the Old nor the New Testament, and yet 
had pru-pered well enough all his days.’’ 

The book wdll prove a very useful and reliable 
guide to St. Albans, it is plentifully illustrated 
with specially taken photographs, many of which 
are excellent as photographs and have been well 
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Alessis. Bell are following up their well- 
kiiowm and u-elul (Aithcdral Series ” by 
uniform monographs of bome of the mo-t iiite- 
re-ting churches not of cathedral rank. The 
church uf the Holy Trimt\, stratford-upon- 
Avon, is one well w'orthy of inclusion in tiii- 
list. Stratford-upoii-A^om" sa>:^ Air. Baker. 
“ even if it were }>o--ible to imagine tin guiet 
country town apart from the imuuory of it- 
nioe't celebrated s«m, would still be found full 
of charm. Standing in the rich, fruitful 
‘Heart of England/ through wdiich llows one 
of the most beautiful liver- in the wundd. so 
typical in its <tuiet re[»ose cd' ottr iengh-h 
country life, it is also full of arclntt ctaral and 
histoiical interest, tii addition to its large 
and beautiful church, its (mildhall, (.uild 
Chapel, i.'rrammar School, and other building:, 
connected with tin* guild life tif tlu' town, its 
streets ot iialf-tiinbered houses, and Us grand 
fifteenth -caaitury bridge, it po^-os.-es one of the 
most complete series of town record> in ex- 
istence.” 

Air. Harold Baker write- with both love and 
intimate knowdedge of iii-^ -uhject, mid lia> 2 >ro' 
duced (juite a model guide to all that is histori- 
cally or arti-tically iuterestimr in Stratford. His 
book i”: both full ami accurate, well ai'ranged. and 
clearly written. Lt i,-. noticeable throughout foi* 
gualities uf good ta^te and discrimination wdiiidi 
lift it far abo\e the level of the ordmarv local 
guide-book. It is in fact tlie w'ork ol a thorough 
artist, as is further evidenc'd by the Jiuiiiv 
excellent [duUographi(' Illustratiui.s, all done by 
the author, Iw w'hich the little voliimt' is enriched. 
Of giude-hnoks to Stratford-upon- A\ < m the name 
i- legion ; of good ones there are few, and amonu 
the^e the 2>ujseiu one i-, foi Us si/e and nrice 
the best. 


Autiu il S. Eiiuw ran 
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CHEOMCLE. 

THE NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 

preliminary. 

A Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
rwbati(nicr<>iu 2 ^ ii./.B.A., was held simultaneously 
in London and the provincial centres indicamd 
below on the 3rd and 4th ult. One hundred and 


seventv-one candidates were admitted, and Al) weii 

exempted from Mttimr. 

The 

remaining 11*2 wev 

examined, with the follotsing 

\ in ' 1 

results : — - 

In-ni.n 

J.\ au 1. 

.1 i’l-in 

T.ondon 

yo 

. 41 . 11 

Ririinngliam 

9 

7 2 

Bristol 

14 

9 . A 

l.eeds , 

s 

0 . 2 

Manchester . 

2i 

V.) . t 

Newc.ibtle 

0 

112 

o . i 

s7 2-7 


The following are the names of the successful 
candidates together with those exempted, making 
a total of 140 newly registered Probationers : — 

Al>AMSON : J:iiues Uobeit'on: o. Ljnlnor Tenvioe, 1 Mum- 
bai tiai lliiad, (ibi''HO\v : Mr. J. -b Liiiiut. 

A.K.S.A.’^ . 

AlNSWOli'in : lAlwin. “luulioi." lb■^i^Lc. lUackbuin 
: 3fr. Ibiertlen . 

^ l ACK : (teoil'c Vlbtit , 4 SauinLi- IvcaiL libnk- 

buin . Mr, 1 ’. C,’. ItuiblU* . 

ATKl-'.^ : M iiliaiii : *■ 'roib'U," Hill IonhI. 

Loui m-nioulh l/a.^tri : ]^Ir SmIih^ 'rii^woll . 

II VSKELVILT.K 4olni Albrit: ,bsMfailiHeU l.ane. Diet t- 
hain Hill, MIlncbl‘^tLl Mu'ytas. Mt-'^'^rt', DuuLmc k " 
A Uootb . 

llEAlMON 1 • I'.n^itTif Iblwiiul; Haibbalewn, M.hhh’ 
Uoail. SiiA-up. Kent Miist,r: Mr. E. C Beaumont . 

B1-1E(’H : Eivderick tVilliain ; 1!>, Sil^eMlalo Ib)<el, Mb'b 
^tantmi, Btoke-on-Tiont Ivarl GiaiiMlle s Emlo'w-d 
Sch(M)I . 

BELL : Hou^'bis ; UL GbuLtoiie Street, Seaiborou^h.\ eik- 
sliiro .I/hsUjs: IMe-srs. CoopiT' A Drn • 

BI.ACKA • Choiies Henry; Ma\tielil Htni>e, Ganlen 
Stieet, Toilinorden. Yorks [Mash r : Mr. J.K. Blaeka . 

BL(4XA!\I : Owen Astley; e/o ]\fr. Stullank Ifoi’ton 
C’re^eent. Bu-.diy 'Hngby School]. 

BOSS: Albert Ileiuy; les SewanLtone Ivoad, AiitmTa 
Bark Gate, N,E. Miistt) : Mr. E. Xesbiti Kemp]. 


BOYES: Willie: Clifton Villas, Love Lane. Pontetra< t 
2J(i^ttrs : Meb^rs. Garside A Pennington . 
BRA'CEWELL: Arthur; Thwaites Keighley, Yokx 
Ma>ttr: Mi. M'm. Pihotles Xunns . 

BRIDGER : Robeit Owen : s.) Gold bur -t Terrace. South 
Hampstead. X.M'. d/os/fr^ : Me'^-'V^. SpaUlinjj:* A' 
Spalding 

BRITTAIN : Samuel Tayloi ; Ea^-t Bank. St. Anne*" Pie ad 
East, St. Anne's- on-Sea Collegiate School. St. Anne's . 
PjERGESS : George Douglas: s. l-Teeland Road, Ealniii. 

W. ^ Mazier : Mr. H. dV. Hetherington Palmer'. 
Bl'RLIXGHAM: Alfred Claude: 22 Francis Road. Edg- 
baston. Birmingham Ma^^U'rs : Messiv. Mansell A 
Man'^ell 

BURNETT: Freeleriek MAndlas^ : Jarrow House, Tundii. 
Bn d gelid , G1 amorgan ir e Ma s f t / : M r . E . M' . 

Bui nett]. 

CAMERON : Kenneth : 4 Half Edge Lane, E cedes. Lane a- 
''line "Architectural Scliool, Lneipool I^nii ersi ty". 
CAMPKIN : Dudley James: St. Moiitz, Mulgrp.ve Road, 
Sutton. Surrey [Mdstt)^: Mes-rs. Geoige Elkington 
A Son 

CARGILL: Campbell Feather'^ton : l9s. Blyth Road, W. 
Masit r: M r . R S. IVai re n ' . 

CART : Henry Philip Leopold, 47 Harold Road, Lpf^^ 
Norwood. S.E. 

CARTER: John M'illiam. jun. ; 47 Church Sneet, Rugby 
Rugby School]. 

CARLS-WJLSON : Chailes Denny : 10 Hillmorton Rioad. 

Rugby. WAirwick-liire "Rugby Sidiool . 

CASH: iiowlaiid Walker: Albya IJ.ice. Aberdeen 

^Master : Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie,^ A R.S.A.". 
CATC’HPOLE : C\iil; Ru-fell House, Russell Pmad, Ip- 
Mich : Mr. Raymond C. M'nnch*]. 

C HERRINGTON . Hairy : 21 Lower Church Lane. Tipton. 

►Staffs "Dudley Grammar .school . 

CLARKE. Heiheit. jun., 31 High Street, Chelimfovd, 
E-rsex Miibtcr'y ' Messrs. Clare A Ross'’". 

CI.ARKE : Henry Hol]an<l : South View. Severn Road, 
We''toU''>uper-Mare Mn>h/s; Me-^i^. S. T. Wilde A' 
Fiy . 

CLAY. GeolTrcv Ikmil ; 227 Ghucestcr Ten ace. Hyde 
Paik, W. 

CLl NlES-Rt>SS : Geoige Dymoke ; C> Vigo Stiect. M. 

J/n.s/t ra : Me-^sr^. Edmund Wimperis A* Be-'t . 
COCKIHLL : Kenneth Ariliur ; 139 High Street. Goile>ton. 
Great Y'armouth Ea-t Anglian School, Bury St. Ed- 
mund'- . 

COLLINS: Phihp dohn Lanuwoithv ; 20. London Road, 
Wcmhley. Middlesex d/iobo ; Mr G. A. T. Middle- 
ton . 

COOK: dame'- Ariow^mith : s7 Connaught Road. Car<lilT 
: Ml. ].etnu‘\ liobert-oii . 

COOPER : Edwiud; r>4. Cannon Sticet. EC. Md'-tei : 
dir. Chailes Henman'’' 

COGPER. Fredeiic Boland: Seiuhdcne, Kettering 
Ma^it r. Mr. A. E. Sa^da,' 

DAN 1 Eli : Fianci-' dohn : s. l.ydi'U RcmuU Old Tomt. 

Dapham d/ns/<’/s: Me'^''l^ He.i/cll ' A' Son . 
I)\\4Es: (h\eii: 171. loie^t Road. Waltlianmtow . U. 
DAY. Giahame la'i\\a\- co Mi. 1'. WaUiiiian. Ehn-- 
lurade. South Rouil. Idiunton Giamm.u Scl uol. 
Ealing . 

IHHISON : do-epli dulai : Fiont Muel. Wmgate Siatam 
d/n.'.b 1 : Mi. J. J. MTImui . 

DENCANSON : Edwaid Pord : Nutwood, Bickley Park, 
Kent 'J/t/s/c; : dli. dohn W. Simp-oiD . 

EBP>S: Ralph Beitiam Hall ; -Tuhoig." Duihani Avt mie. 
Rroinley. Kent Messrs. Georg** Baine>^ 

A' Son 

EDMONDS : Leonard William : 32 Old I’ark V venue. 
Nightingale Lane, Balham. S.W dRu^Ar.s: dfe^srs, 
Treadwell A Maitin* . 


L 
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FZVANS : Eoy; do A'oung A HaII. IT Southampton 

Street, Bloomsbury 'MmUrs: Me-sr?. l'oun,L^" cV HalU . 
FEBHIEE : James sfraton ; 41. HeiiiA Bmv, Edinhur),hi 
: Sir E. EowanJ Andei'-on,'^ LE.l), . 

FINNING: Leonaid John: Sand Eock. Pinhoe E\L''tt'r 
Masif / : Mr. 1\ J. Coinmin . 

FLAN' AGIN : Hugh William: YorkMlle, Summer Hill 
[Master : Mr. Arthur Hill 

FLANIGAN: John Gerald: Crown Hotel, Great Vi( toiia 
Stieet. Beltast / : Mi. M'. J. Mouir . 

FLOCKHAET : Wiiham Stuart : 1’2‘2 Gloucester Teirace, 
Hyde Paik. M’. 'St. Pctei's College, \Vr«,tmin-tei . 
FOESTEE : Edward Haiold : Noith Field, Thorne. Don- 
ca=;ter Al/u'^fc/ : Mr. J. M. Dossor 
FEASEE : Percy: *2ih Killieser Avenue, Stieatbain Hill 
[Ma>fe) : Mr. Thomas Arnold 
FEENCH: Harold: Newton Gaith, He don iieai Hull 
Mastrr' Mr. B. S. Jacobi' 

ITENISS Lawrence : *2:> St Edmund'- Teirace, EeL;^mt■- 
Park, N.W. Mast r : Mi. T. B. Whinnev - 
GABBATT: Fiedeiic Hciheit JohiHon : -h High Sticet, 
Burtou-on-Trent ~_Ma>it) : Mr, Mhlliam Swindell . 
GILLESPIE: Jame- : o, Kinhuin Teiiace, St. Andiew-. 

N.B. AVa^^G'/^: Me^-ls. Gille-pie iV Scott . 
GLANFIELD : Erue-t Budc't : Faiihulme, Chalvey Paik. 

SloLigli. Bucks 'Unix emit V College Schuul. London 
GOODWIN : Bernard Malcolm: Ih. South Paik Hill Eoad, 
Croydon [Whitgiti Gramnuu School . 

GEEEN : John William : 118 Eock Street. Pitiuioor, 
Shellield [Master: Mr. H I. Putter *. 

HALEY: Ernest: 172, Lloyd Street, Moss Side, Man- 
chester [Master: Mr. Frank W. Mce" . 

HALL: Hubeit: 1-70 Melbourne Eoad. Leicestei ^Master: 
Ml. A. E Sawday . 

HALL : Samuel : Oak House, 191') Wilm-Lnv Eoad. 
Withington, near Manchester ^Maste/s: i\Ie-.,-rs. 
Mangnall cC Littlewoods 

HAEVEY : Walter ; Cornwallis Hou'^e, Cornwallis Gardens, 
Hastings Ma‘ster: Mi. Arthur WelG 'h 
HASTIE : Thomas Little : 11s, On-low Drive. Denni-- 
toun, Glasgow JMaste) : iVIi. Jolin Faiiweatlici . 
HAWKINS: Noimaii: dri Everstield Place, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea [Mastn : Mr. Arthiu Well.s 
HAYS : John WiKon : Lake Bank, Station Toxmi, Win- 
gate, Durham ~Maste} : Mr. FI. T. Giadon , 

HEPPEL : El incis Heniv; South Ludgr. Paik Vvemu 
Wnmester Masta : Mi A. Hill P.irkei 
HICKS: I.aiK'cduT Jo-eph • Eglniin liilhSuiii'y Mahcin 
CoilegeA 

HODDEK : Eric Edwin: Guildimdcnc, Wliitehall Eoad. 

Thornton Heath [Mastet : Mr. John Wills . 
HOLLINS; Geoige : 4 Market Jdaie. Newcastle, Statt- 
'^Master.s : Mes-i-. Lynain, Beckett A Lynam ^ . 
JACKSON: Thoma- Gordon; 108, Ahbexille Eoad. Chi])- 
ham Common, S.W. [Mast, is, Mc--r-. Cooper A 
Taylor . 

JEEFEEIES : Heiheit Gcoige: low ex Villa, u . Eoa<l, 
Spimgtield, Chelm-iord [Ma-te> : Mr. F.'wiiitmoie 
JOHNSON: .Vrtiiur William: Pi, Si. Jann--^ Street, 
Siieltieid MasUt : IMi. Chadtield ^]. 

JONES: Cynl ^vlontagu , 27 Eegent Stie^n, Swindon, 
Wilts Mastei . Ml. Ellis H. Putehett 
KAYE : Stewait : :84 Bondgate W'itlmut, Alnwic k 'Mast, r : 
Mr. G. Eeaxell, jan.'‘ . 

KING: George Grant; Ardxaia. Cultra, Bolt’a-t \Ma$te} : 
Ml. J. St J. I'hillip', , 

^’^^OOP . Robeif; Eoyal Giainmai School Lancaster 
KNOX: Alex<inder NeiFon 1, Eiit) Gai den-. . Gla sgow 
^Ma'st ) : Mr. Andicw Balfour , 

LAW'SON: Muiiri<c Ikutic : LTx South Villas. C'ainden 
SguauH, N. Mist,, : M, . (b-oi-o Elkincton '^'7 
L\^ _C<eii Howaid- Sehuol Hnii-e. Henley Ib.ad, Ip-- 
w icli lOiccu Eh/tibfth Scliuo], I[)'-wic!il 


LEGGE . Benjamin. 7. Tcind^-n E<cid. St VUmns. Herts 
AMasn r; Mi. P. C. Blow ' 

LEIGH : Douglas Chantlei . Elm Gio\e. Winsfmd. 

Cliexhiic : Mc^^is Wm. * a '^c.r.ir Owtn * . 

MARTIN John Gray: 219 I’aik Road. OMham Mast>r\ 
Ml. Tiioimi- Hilt'Ui . 

MASON: Fiederick Charle- . Geii.ud - LcHigc. Baiistead. 
Suire_\ A. A Day Sc-hool . 

MOTE. i)a\id Jame- : :.)4'h Hicdi Sric<t. Ptitli. N.B. 

hUu'Ms. Me-sm. Ma'Lium a* Maikay . 

MOORE Thoma-s sydnev • 11. Sf-.b\ iorr.ice. Maiyp-Tt. 
Cumbeiland : Mc->m. Oiivfi ^ and D<idg- 

-liun . 

MUNNION HaroM Arthm . • Ax-m.d.ih SihU/ia E..ad 
Clapham. S.W'. Me--.- Mackintosh A New- 

man. 

NASH ; Bernaid Oweu . 2 Buvtou Load. Ihighton. 

Su-sf\ Mns^,, yir. Leslie W. (Ti’t-n'" . 
Nn:M\NN-sMirH. Hubfit: Clcxchm. Ltwi-ham Hill. 

S E. Arclnteciuial SiIimoI. King'- Col- 

leg. . 

NURSE. Heniv • 2'^ Ncrtlirield Teirict. Ea-tmom* 

Eoad, W <ikt tn Id. \oik-hiie Mist,, , yjr Hciiix 
Ciutchley' 

OECH.AED; Chaih- Eoheit . 71 Penn-\Uama E'*ad, 
Exetei [Mai^ie} . Mr. Jaiiic- Jeimaii . 

PAENACgTT . Horace W'altei ; The F’ern-. Id, Laiiial 
Grove. Peiige, s.E. Kino'- College Auhitee tuiMl 
ScliooF . 

PARE: EdWaid : 2:h Peel Street, Mindeiland [Mas \7 : 
Mr. Joseph Spain . 

PERRIN : Allied John: ' Backwood." 57 Undcihill Road, 
Dulwieh. S.E. [Master: Mr. Charle- E. Baiiy 
ITCKMERE : Iravei- , 4, Alexaiulia I>iive, Priiu’e's Paik. 

Lixerpool [3/aster: Mr. Thoma^ Shelmeidine . 
POETEOUS; Jame- Vineent Eo\ ; ** Axond.ile.” I.xtham. 

Lane- [Pembroke Hou-e Seliool. Lythain . 
PEESTW'ICH: Lewyn James: 25. Ampthill Stpiare. N.W. 

'Master : Mr. W. G. W'll-on . 

EAVENSCROFT: Jo-cpli Henry: Helston. Mossley Hill. 

Liveipool [Masters : Mes-m. W'<»oltall =" A Eccl 
RIGG , William Arthur; Oxtord Sneet. Camtnrth. Lan< - 
Friend-' Scduio], Igin<a-ter. 

EOESCHER : Cecil W'dliam ; 2 Wih'oid Lane. W'e-t 
Bridgtord, Nottingliam '^3/o-ttu.s: Mes-r-u A. E. C.il- 
xert A W'llham E. GleaxT . 

Eol.TTN: Pei ey Whlliam : 2s. St. Dun-tan - Road. W'c-t 
Ken-ingtoii Maslet \ Mr. H. T. Giadon " 

RusE: Winter, Ixy House, A-hhuunli.im Road. B*-dfor<l 
J/as/t';s: Mes^m 1 -.lici A' .Vnthonx 
SCATCHARD : Eivd : “ Be<'kheld, Baine- Rond. Uasth - 
lord [Mastet . Mr. Auliur Harth-v . 

SCHOFIELD: Jolm Fiank; 49 Boxv Road. E. 3/ashi ; 
Ml. A. E Haher-hou 

SCOTT: Eiii€-t Albeit; DH Old Kent Road, S.E. Mas- 
ter: Ml. Ahred 3V. S Chess’^ . 

SI'.AION : Jaim*-, Ainold : Ikmlnokc Hou-e S<'hu’'l. 
Tjythain. 

SKLLliCK . Gemgc Biuoking , 2. Giecn Bank, Blxmouth, 
Dexon \ Mast,r ; Mr. 1-]. J*rie-tley Shires*'. 

SMFrn : Geiabl Paikei ; Feion llall, Tonbridge .Ton- 
bridge School'. 

SMITH : Roland Ingleby ; Ea-tlen, W'liilecio.-s Road, 
W'e.ston-snper-Maie [Master: Mi. Han- F. iTice . 
SMITH: Stephen Perex, B.A. 0\on ; ( 'o S. Ih Smith, 
Es(p, 1*2, South Paraile, Leed- Mastn : Mi. Stephen 
Ernest Smith 

SgUTHON : Harold; 5, Caimalt Ttuun-e. Putney, S.W. 
King's College S< hool 

SiANLEY: Joseph Wi-ston : 2 Hyd* Place. C.-on-M.. 

Manchester [Mast, / s . Messi-. Alkei A Boxvden . 
s'CEPHENS: Whlliam Leslie: Dobwall-. Liskeaid, Cm n- 
wali 'Mastei : Mi, T. R. Kitsell . 
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S'rKVEN'S: Kd-,ii ; *-^1 Ali*\dii(li.i J’Lui N* wt 
Tmic Mr. S s Stallvood . 

sWAT.ES : 'I'ljoiiuib M.i'^oii : \ ]>i"i 

Holkn.l. W .^an. 

T VSKKll : WilliiiHi W.iit . Jlu.i'f Nnuii >liit 1-U 

Ma^tc, > . MuuM .v Ta4c, , 

TAYLoli: Ht-uiy : Atholl stita rtriil'. N.l>. 

MusU} : Ml. A. Ct. Heituu . 

THOMPSON: Thom. i'- William ; Deaiiihl Terrace. Turn- 
dou Collicn, P S.O . lUiiham Mi^tn . Mi. Ti.-d 
WileyT 

THOMSON: David Halton : Daitmoutii ro\t.i. Dait* 
mouth Park Hill. N.W. Hieh^Mte Sc'uuok L'-ndion]. 
THORNE: Haiman. A^luTfl't, Lain-taple Mii-tii . Mi. 
Arnold Thome'*' . 

THORPE: Sidney Hubeit, Puiit.^vvood, Aii-mi R aid. Tut- 
nell Park, N. 3/as?, Me'•'r•!^. Thoi} c vV rurni-.s_. 

TOMKINS: Hu;j:h Chaik- : Millhinoke Huo-e. Newpoir. 

I.W. [Ma.'ito : Mr. S. E. 'Touikiii- . 

TRAVIS: Arthur: *27 Todmorden Pio.-.d. I.utleboro i;.]' . 

near Maiichestei TI/t7>/t/ : Mr. 1\ W. l)>\oii . 
VELASCO: Lueio : 170, Holland Roadi. Ken>.n;;ton. W. 

Mastevi, : Messi-. Rain-ter Tletther A Son- - 
WADE : Albert Luvuiu : The Orchard, DalvNEh Coniiiion. 
S.E. Dulwich College . 

3VALGATE : Charle-i Peicival: Norwood. Beverley. Yorks 
hl/as/t’r.N : Sir Alfred GeMer A L. Kitchtn 
WARRY : John Lucas ; 2 Cobham Road. Wood Gieen, N. 
^Master: Mr. Percy Guen 

WATERHOl SE : Gilbert: dti Eore-i l>iive. Leytoii-tom . 
N.E. ^Mastt/ : 3Ir. W. Stau". 

W'ATSONk Walter Clarence: Jdncoln Houm . Ymk Read. 

3Ve^t Hartlepool Mastt) : Mr. T. N. Waitun". 
3VEARING : Stanley John : lb, Hi^^hneld Siieet Le'-ce-tei 
[d/ii.sn-/ > : Me^-r^. Coaler A Johii'-oiT. 

WEBBER: Henry Stanton : Idiblii Woik- Depui :iiu nt. 

South Atnoa \ J. R. Cooper A Son-- , 

3VEBBER : Sidney Jo-eph : 14. Crautuid Ri-* . 3I-iikn- 
head. Berk:. Ma-his : Yle-srs. Davy A Salter . 
W'ELBLRN : 'Phoina.'^ Guidon : Gieenheld House, Camp- 
beltown lMai>tL'r: Mr. Andrew BaltuUi . 

WESToN : Eine-'t ; <*2 Epeiton Road. Noith Shue. 

Blackpool Ma-^ter: Mi. T. G. Tauub . 

WESTON : Ernc'-t Aithur: Id, Ainyer Road. N.W, 
3/a''?c/,s : Me-^lv. Bani'-tei Eletcdiei A Son- 
3VESTWORTH: Altred Robert: 7s Hidi Sueet. Svdtii- 
ham. S.E. [Ma'-tfr: Mr. GtOi^u^ Tolley . 
WHIDDlNGToN : William Arthur; 71 Oueeii Sueet, 
Cheapside, E.C’, '3/t/s/tU : Mi. 3V Whiddineton . 
WHITEHEAD: John Edmund, jun.; 22, High Mieet 
Shelheld [d/a.s/ers : Mo'—iv. C. J. Innocent A Sou 
WHITTAKFJi. Tboma-- Heibeit; Id J’u nt Boukvaid. 
W. Bridgford, Nottiimham ’d/a'-re. : Mi, H. 'rarliain 
Smlbiuv . 

WILLAN . William Stavelev; 7 Bowline Gieeii Road. 
Kettering, Noith. nils ^.I/un/c/ ^ : Mc-"'i-. Goic h " A 
Saundei? . 

WILLEY’ : Hugh Heniy Scott : S(>mei-:tie]d. Remale. 
Surrey A. A. Day Scdiool 

WILSON: .\rthui Goidon : Hill Cottam*. d'avjtait, Ttb- 
shiie [Mabti^ : Mi. Janie-- 1 indlav 
WILSON : Geotlrey Cecil; ”Renby, ' 47 High Road. 

Stieatham, S.W. .Ea'-tbouine C'ollege . 

WINTER: Cecil R. ; dl. High Stieet, Huckiiall Toil.aul. 

Notts "J/c/s/fO : Mr. W. V I’ratt 
WoRSLEY’ : Nicliola--: The Gables. Paik Avenue. Black- 
pool hl/f/.s?t'r : Ml. Jaine- II. Mangan . 

YEOMAN: Guy Hemmgway , lu Shiubberv Rcad,Sticat- 
bain, S.dV, [M(ist>r: Mr. .Vithur Keen . 

Y'OENCl : Allan dluriay Campbell: Ibd Kennington Road. 
Lambeth, S.E. [3/ai>?tUi. MeS'-r.s. Green, Abbott. A 
Eliotb 

llic a-tci •-!- G' t J* ii'Ko nit inbcr ct ibc IiU't.tute. 


Intermediate. 

The Iiuoriiiediate Kxainination, ijualifyiiio- for 
SidiirnTsJitj^ ],\LTJ.A., 7 Yas held simultaneously 
in London, lirisrol, Lred.^, and !Manc-liei^ter on 
the Srd. Ttli, dth, and Uth ult., with the following 
results ; -- 

X.”>,uer 


11. -T. ' 

lA.. Ill'll- 1 

T’.i-i 1 

111 7'C 1 

London 

. 74 . 

:-53 

. 33 

Bu-itol 

. . d 

n 

2 

Lccd- . 

11 

b 

3 

YIanche-t> i . 

14 


3 


134 

33 
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The following are the names of the passed can- 
didates, given in order of nieri: as placed bv the 
Board of Examiners : — 

YIOORE : Le-iiie Thomas \l\oh:iiiomr : 14. Great 

ih’inond Mieet, W.C. "d/c/sfc; : Colonel Kdi-, C.B.h 
BATLEY’ ; C.aude PyubatkOo / Isvrs ; Ro^e Valley, Brent- 
V. (^od. E--ex d/asft?’ : YIi. G. W. I^eigliton . 

LAMONT: Alexander Hay 7bukf/.u/ku i'j02 ; 24. Ylillai 
Cl c-cent, Morning-ide. Edinbuigh 'Musii) ; Mr. George 
Craig - 

SOLOMON: Digby Lewus "P/.ibekout/ 1O027 21. Hamil- 
ton Teriace, N.W. '3/c/^k'r : 3Ii. Lewi^ Solomon’^ . 
>l’OCKIbYLE : William '/b fieanr-.ur 13007 I'J. dVatci- 
ville Rcud, Noith Shield- Ma'>tCiS\ Me-si-. 4hom.l- 
A. I’age A Son'. 

sH VCKLEToN : H.irrv ~J'}^'o 2 rh-nci l3Ul' ; 7. Redclihe 
Stieet. Kemhkv '3/ty-cd / ^ : Mc-^r-. W. H. A A. Suudeii 
IirMPHRY : H.iiold W’altcr r>y>,ativnt. 1302; ; 2, Grand 
Parade, l>oaiucinouih Wc-t Mu^lc) * : Mes-i-. Eogcriy 
A Parnell . 

GOLDING: Heibcit Hayhtck ~I'n‘biitiu):cr 1302 : dtb 
Plum Lane, Idumstead. dVoolwich S.E. “d/uskr: Yh. 
H. Shaw . 

HILLEKNS: Oswald Heio W'ilheliu ~l'folatwncr 1304 : 
Oldeiihurg Villa. He-lc. E. Voik- : Mr. B. S. 

Jacob-^ . 

AJ’KINSON : Arcliibald Haivi-v l'}<>hatuu o 1S3.'' : .^L 
Kyile Road, Clapham Common. S.W'. J/au'* / : Mi. 
E. G. Knight 

WTJ>LMOTT : Edmund Ch.ule- Ylorgan P.nh.uio.o 
130(> : 137. Rudinio id Ro.uhCaiditt Mes^i-. 

Haber-hun. Eavvckiiei A Co.;. 

DYER: Frank 7'/ u/um is,w : lb7. Choilt->n Road, 
Biuok:-V B.u'. Manclic-tci Mi'stos: Me-^sis Booth 
Chailwick,'^ A Poitci;. 

liOVEDER* Aiiliiu ('ill i-ioplu 1 T*} obiinoiu r 1300 . 

W'oodbuiy. Wooiitoid Giec-n. E— ex J/c/src / . Met-i-. 
Baiii'-tcU' FIcte her A* Son-'^ 

H( UvSPiELD : -IMni Ni\on. jiui. ibu/ttfio;:.';' 1331 • 11. 
IX'Uiliyu Road, Kiiie'-ton-up I'l-Thamcs 'J/u-a?. Yh 

Ni\o 1 1 h'l'-licld . 

I'ERITN. W’llfiid rrohatioiit) 1303 : Paik View. Rokc . . 

S'uidciland J/u'-ky YIi . Jo-eph SpaiiG' 

1>\LE : Tboina- Lawrence I'> oltatiojiff 1303 : Huiiu 
r.iun. Yliblciili.ill, ]\Iai lb»)i ough, YVilts 3/((-?i} Mi 
Chalk- E. Ihmtiiigy. 

MEFE. Iblwaid Bianrwoud LKOatmarr ls33' ; Tiio Rc‘d 
Hou-c, Bexley Heath. Iknit _3/as3'i>. YIc-^i- Wh \. 
I'lte''' and Pi. S. Balfoiu'^h 

HOPE: Pete 1 Balhngall Malcolm PioUitioficr I3l'3 : 
111, Ecutiman Road. Claphain Road, S.W'. J/as^c/.s : 
Me--!-- Hou'-tuiL A HoUblun ' . 

TEYIPES17 Eredeiick W'llliarn IPiobauvutr 13ui; : 33. 
Kirkhv Road, Sutiun-in- A-hti7d. Nott-^ Mubtc) : YL. 
E. Bivan D.an;. 
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THOMAS : Robin Autlrev lP,ohcitLuncr 1‘JOI] ; TmA St. 
Andrew's Road, South ‘^ea, Hants Master : Mi. Norman 
Atkiii'^'. 

SWINDEI.r.S: Harry Cecil 'Prohatiouer I'JO T ; •• lUirn- 
tlioip:;." hairtieid, near Manelie.-ter ^Maste) : Mr. 

J 0 -eph S warbi i ck ”'] . 

OTRSTON : Cecil Campbell I'jOl : ‘‘Manor- 

dene." Bristol Road, Weston-super-Mare [Ma^ter^ : 
Me^sis. Hans Price A W. Janek 
BAMFORD : Dennis Mrohationer 1902] ; c/o Edgar Wood. 
E^([ ,78, Cro>3 Street. Manche'^ter 'Maste) : Mr. Edgar 
Wood . 

BARRETT : Willie Theodore MeXaghten [Probationo 
1900'; Etruria Vicarage, Stoke-on-Tieiit [Master 
Messrs. Lvnam,^ Beckett,'*^ A LynanT. 

BUCK; Roland Jame> Miuhationer 1902]; “Sunny 
Hill," Hur-r Road, Hoisham ^Mastt) ; Mr. Bani-ter 
Fletcher ^ . 

BULJ.OCK: Archibald 1902]; 99, Amesbury 

Avenue. Streatham Hill, S.Mk Messrs. 

Ni\en''’" cV Mkggles worth U- 

CLAY; Herbert "'t PnPationcr 1901]; 1, Rudkin Street. 

Gainsborough \Ma^te} . Mr. Heniy J. Copley]. 
COCKER: John (Probationer 1901]; “ Oakwood," Park 
Road, Tiiiiperley [J/nN/e/ : Mr. J. T. AMiton . 
DAVIDSON : John ^Probationer 1894] ; "EldersRe,” 
Loughton, E>'^e V -1/n shn : Mr. Banister Fletcher"^ . 
EDdVARDS : Arthur' Cecil Moriis \Prubahoner 1901]; 
Bank House, Rickman-^wortli 'Master: Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell'"]. 

FORSTER: Douglas Alfred [Prohaiioner 1900]; Fern- 
land-, Chertsey, Suirey ^Masteis: Me--rs. Banister 
Fletcher A Sons 

HAYWORTH: Dudley Paikes ]ibo6ur/oncr 1900] ; 91, 
Cazenove Road, N. "Master : Mr. F. Lindus Forge . 
IIITCHINS : Waltei William Tiohationcr 1900 ; 12, 
M^yndliam Square, Plymouth [Master : Mr. B. Priestley 
Shires-’^]. 

HOHNFELDT : Arnold Pearson \_Pi ubatioiic) 1901 ', c'o 
Dr. Faiibank, Boulevard, Hull [Master: Mr. John M. 
Dos-or ’^k 

HEWITT : 'Cla ide Elhorne "Prohationei 1900] ; ■* Rise- 
holme," Bohover Garden-, Sherwood Ri^e, Notting- 
ham. 

INGRAM: Thoma- Fiedenck [Probatione) llMiO] ; IJ, 
We-tfield Gro\e, Wakefield [Masters : Me-srs. W A 1>. 
Thornton 

JAQUES ; Sydney [Probationer 1901j ; IIJ, Osborne Road, 
riire-t Gate, E. [Master: Mr, F. J. Sturdy ^ . 
JOHNSTON: Regmabl [Pivbationer lS\y.)[: oO, dlooigate 
Street, K.C, 

KILLBY : Ashley Scarlett Prohaiome} 1901] : 10, Aber- 
deen Park, Highbury, N. 'Master : Mr. .lohn W. 
Simplon ^ . 

MT'liCH : Spencer Harii- Jo-eph [Jb obationer 1900' ; 
“ Oakhiii-t," Loughtem, K--e\ "Ma^^tei : Mi .l<ime- 
Farle\ 

MYERS’ John P, nba i i nuo ; d*:!, Randolph Cus( ent, 

Maida Vale, W. [Mastei Mr. l)elU^a Jo-eph 
MYERS’ I.egendei William [Probationer 1902' ; 20, St. 
Andle\^ - Sticct, Cambiidge Masteis : Mc-^-i-. Mac- 
Ali-tm--" iV Tench”’ . 

I’ATl'iRSoN : Mklliam E--.)n '_Pi ot>ati<ine, lOOiy : The 
Shrubheiv, Gloucester Road, Cheltonhain M<i'^tei : Mi. 
It Hoopei 4'iiinci 

PlcTo : (Tilbert livie ■ i>ba^ii<n ‘r 1901' : 0, Altred Street. 

Bath 'Ma^tn : Mi M' .1. Willcov 
PIERCE : Aithur I’atiick Hectoi PiobatLonn 1901 
\uckbind. New Zealand : Steele’- Road, H;uni>- 

'^tead, N W. 'Mastei ’ Ml. R. I.angtou Cole’’ . 
ROBINsON : Auhihald Hinley ' T^rvh irmne) 1901 ; 21, 
Soho Road, Hand-worth, Bumingham : 

l^Ies-rs. 01i\er Floyd A ^ah , 


ROE: Cviil Kenneth _Piobatou>:i 1901] so, Levh uu 
Gardens. Kensington, W : i\Ir ^^.l>. C iroe' . 

TYSKER: Hairv Fianci- 'PnPito'n o' 1900 ; MaiNoii 

Hall, Frognal Lane. Hamp-lead Mi^te) : Mi. Irunci- 

W. Tasker ’^k , 

TUCKER: Altred Nicholson P; ob.re -a. / 1900 :t o A s 
Parker, Esq, 20, George Stieet, Plynmuth > . 

Mr. Arthui S. Parkei'-y. 

WATKINS: Thomas Mkliiam [Pf<‘'“'ti r, i I'^.^o . 2.b 
Hairmgton Garden-, S. Kensington . Mi. R. 

Philip Day ^k 

WK’KENDEN : Arthur Fied Jbooataoui : Cjt> 

Engineers' Department, Town Hall. Hull. loik-. 
kl/nOc? : Ml. Wm. Harinei]. 

WILSON : John Archibald ''P> . <hato'rcr 1902 : 10. Ai te.-iaii 
Road, Bay-water, W. 'Mi^u i > . Me-sr-. Str^n-oii’" A 
Redteni '•’■]. 

YVOOD : Cecil Walter J‘, ohattom'i 1909 : 19. Ch.iring 
Cross EoaU W.C. iluiUi : -Mi F. S'a-.jiu-,' N\-u 
ZealanfU. 

Hie ( ’ » .'.Liietc- 11 1 HiKi '9 

The following Probationers who have attended 
the full two years’ coarse in architecture at I iii- 
versity College, Liverpool, and have obtained a 
tirst-class certificate at the College Final Exami- 
nation, were, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Examiners, exempted from sitting for the re- 
cent Intermediate Examination, and have been 
admitted as Siiulcnts 11. LB. A., the w’ork done 
them during the Session having been approved 
the Board as Testimonies of Study : — 

B.YRMISH : Leonard f'lobaiii’U r 1902. 22 Aughtcu 
Roach Birklale, Southport. 

BIRCH: John Godiicv CoiMlle P/r-k// ,i,./ i I'Mi.) . 
Chestei. 

HONEYBURNE : Evne-t Haidy 'J'roba^nni. t 1902. 2.1 
Duke Stieet, Southport. 

LEWIS: JohnNoiinan Pi <>1, it lo.o ) VMM .2'2 Gl Gooicro'- 
Road, Wateiloo, Li\orpool 

CAMERON: Kenneth Px'bationir 19i>J . 1 Half Edge 
Lane, Ecele-, Lane- 

Final. 

The Final Examination, qualify ing for candi- 
dature as Associate IIL.B.A.. was held in London 
from the IBth to the ‘2()th ult. Forty-nine can- 
didates were examined, and the foilowimg tw. nty- 
two iiassed, the others being reb'gated to their 
studies : — 

ASMAN : llcrbeit Wil-on P}uhafi.»ie» Si‘/a, >t 

1901] ; HO R.indall Teiiaco, H*‘aton. Bnulloid 
BRIGHT : LawieiiC-^ Let* [Pi ooat loio / ls9,'). b )it 
1S99] : 9 St. PeteU- Chun h Walk. Nottingham. 
CASTELLU: Manuel Num*'- Piobatioiuo l''-99, .'stn/b < t 
19(M) : Ha/eldean.’ S\ (h nh.im Hill, S Ik 
CUBIl'T : Hoiaei* Willi.un I'l otxitioni i ]S97, Sf.hbui 
1.S99 : Ib.j Gi’o-.\enoi Boid, S W. 

DAVIDGE : M illiam BoIh it 1 1 obat.i ,.i , l.s 9 s, sina,',Lf 
1900 ; The Anlntects Deputnit'Uf, Lt.mlnu Count\ 
Council. 19 Chaimg Cio-- Road, W C. 

DELBRIDGE : William .loim Pn^Gitumi S' I'JerJ 

1901' ; 40 Egeiloii Road, Gieenwi'*h, S 1’ 
jiYKKS: George, jiui. Pn>')iitL,>nei Is'G. Staa', uf 19(>2 : 

“ Wi-ton," Holnilie.id Road. Catheiu, Gl.i^gow 
i'OlVLEIi: HeiiiN ’lutt’. Pjobut ootn IMM, St ii hoi- \x[\\ 
Ram^den Square, Baiio\v-iu-Furue-'!. 
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(H'NN : E<lwin (L'or'.v K.iviy [Pi obaiiout > Sin lent 

liHJl ; IS L.uxh iiiKid, Ci’icklewojd. X.W. 

IT.VLL : Heib^-^rt Allied ' P)obatio)iL'r is'.r.i, Sm lent I'J'.'M) . 
The Old Park, South uMte, N. 

II EMI NOWAY : Willie ~ [^rah-i*^iii}i,^r 1S‘)<. '^tutun'' IhJO : 
Hrynderwen Hou^e. LCuset StieA. HoUon. 

IIORBISS: Holland William 'Piobitrioncr , Shut nl 
lS9‘d ’ *• Criudon ITa.e, Keiisiiiirton. W. 

-TOHNSnN : Prank Gaiiidd \Proj mo.it'r Siu.Ieat 

l‘,)U2 : *27 E'^telle Road, Haiupitead, N.W. 

LEE: John Stevens 'Probduoncr 1SJ3, StiiJcnt lst)3] : 
‘2S Theoinild's Rud, W C, 

MACKENZIE , Henry Rhnman \Pi oPitioner IShT, Suidfiit 
isuu ; I/jchljro,iiu Hoii':-, Seii'-ihennydd Ruad, Cai 
ditf. 

XE\VM\N: Franci- \Probar i<»U} Stiuhni 

l-syT ; Bl Sast'iaake Rjad, Haiiip-tead, N.W, 

PRITCHARD : Heniy Melancthon ~ Probat wnet IhOO, 
Student RiUl^ : IJB MaLkimo-li Plaej. Roath, Carditt. 

ROBINSON: Thoma- Henson ' t iSJb. Shcuur 

lSh-‘k ; 04 Redclitfe Road, South Keii'^ington. S W. 

ROLLO : Andrew [Probattunei l^JT. Sradojit I'Jlhk • 
11 Little College Street, We->tnun>t:n'. S.W. 

RUSSELL: Geoige Leoiiarl [PiolatLuner ls,)7. S[iL.h)ir 
ls9ir ; Hainault House. Meynell Road, Hackney 
Coinuion. N E 

STONE: Heniy M'alcott ^Pi jb I'dOO, Slud.nt 

lUUl : n The Avenue, Taunton, 

WOOD: Joseph John ~P}dbar.oit-) lSj7. S:i<di>>ii I'SJ'.k : 
*27 Cardigan Road, L‘_ed> 

The following shows the number of failures in 
each subject of the Final : — 


1. 



. m 

II. 

Moulding" AC. 


. 2 1 

HI. 

Mateiials 


'.i 

IV. 

Sanitation 


. l.l 

V. 

SpcciUi atioii'- 


s 

VI. 

Uo'.Rtruetion : 

FoaiiLUitiou-, Wall". Al. 

. m 

vn. 

Uon-tiui tion • 

lion and Steel Ar. 

. 11 


d'lic Ash i>. ltd rrii >\ — On the recommendation 
of the lijard ot laxaunners the Council have 
decided to award thisPri/e to Ylr. Francis Wintou 
Newiiiaii VrobitioLcr isij.j, Stiidoit ISDT , he 
being the candidate ^^h() has most highly distin- 
guished himself in the Final Examinations held 
during the current year. 


The Iut3rm2diat3 E:canii nation 
and the Victoria University, Manchester. 

Subjoined is a minute of the proceedings of the 
Senate of the Xhctoria Fniversity, Manehestor, a 
copy of which has been forwarded to the Institute 
l)y the liegi^trar of the Fniversity. The lesdu- 
tion passed iiy the Senate has been concurred in 
by tile Council of the I niversity. 

“ Head; A letter front the Secretary of the HoNal 
Tiistitute fif Jlritish Architects '^rating that the 
lii'^titute would exempt from the r Intenued ate 
I'Aauiination those students who had pas-ed 
through the Architectural comse, m the following 
conditions •— - 

“ill That a candidate should have passed or 
liave been exempted from the Lheliminarv Exami- 
nation of the Institute. 


“ (2) That the drawings prepared by the candi- 
date daring his two years' course be approved by 
the Board of Examiners of the Institute. 

“ (B) That the candidate shall have obtained 
a first-class certificate at the College Final Exami- 
nation. 

“(1) That a member of the Board of Examiners 
of the Institute be associated with the Professor 
in the Examination. 

Resolved — 

That the Senate expresses its satisfaction at 
the proposals and agrees to the first three 
conditions on the understanding that either 
a fir class in the Terminal Examinations 
of the final year or the passing of a Uni- 
versity Begree Examination in Architecture 
^vould satisfy condition (Bi : as regards con- 
dition (1) they would concur w’ith the 
proposals that a Member of the Board of 
Examiners of the Institute should be asso- 
ciated with the Professor in the Terminal 
Examinations, and that if University Ex- 
aminations are included under the fourth 
condition, the Senate, while unable to 
pledge itself to carry out the proposal, wmuld 
bear it in mind, making the appointment 
of external examiners in Architecture.'* 

On the recommendation of the Board of Ex- 
aminers the Council of the Institute have resolved 
to comply with the suggestions of the University. 


Liverpool Cathedra! Competition. 

At the conclusion of the official business before 
the Oeiieral Meeting last Monday. Ylr. \ViIliam 
dVoodward Ad brought forward the matters of 
wdiich he had given notice, and which were printed 
in the Agenda of the Meeting issued to members 
on the 21st uit.—vi,G “that at tlii^ meeting he 
would direct attention to the proceedings of the 
two Assessors in the recent Eiverp^-^1 Cathedral 
Competition, and move the following Resolu- 
tions : -- 

*■ 1. That this ^Meeting condemns the action of 
the Assessois in giving the first place m 
the Ihial competition to a set of drawings 
which did not comply with the essential 
eondition of the Competition. 

“ 2. That this Meeting Mews with the greatest 
disfavour the action of one of the As-essors 
in allowing hiin-elf to he associated with 
the ^elected Competitor in the canning out 
ot the work," 

Ml Wm. Aiie -aul he propo-ed to iao\e and spe.tk 

to ilu' Re-nlatioi!^ -.^‘paiatelN . and lia\ni^ o. nl tin* hi'-i 
Rc'^olutioa he oi\ to ^ay that he oUeidl no apeloj-v 

\\hate\ti tor intiodueing the vul)]tA t. Wuli nirIi an iin- 
poitant coiiipetitiou as tiiat tor aii ihij^hvh eathtdiah and 
with two -siwh di-tingni^hed .\--e-^on a^ Mr Rodley and 
Mr. Noiinau Shaw, theie inu-t neee''''iii dy attach iiiuie 
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inteie'-t to the subject than wouUl utheiwise iie the c<i-.e. 
He proposed lirst to diMW attention to the tact-- connected 
^Mth this competition. As regards the toimer competition 
he had nothin^ to say except that Mi. Bodley wa-^ one of 
the competitois. On the *2sth October IbOl the Cathedral 
Committee issued an amended notice to aichitects ln^iting 
them to send in drawings for the Cathedral on or befoie 
30th June 1002. The notice was fiained in very 
ambiguous terms, and resulted in an exhibition of the 
most amusing collection ot diawings it was pos>ible to 
imagine. He had himself spent some hom^ in carefully 
examining them, and he agieed with the A^^e^sors that 
many of the competitors had taken no pains to \i>it the 
site, and no pains to design a cathedral; some nieiely 
•^ent in rougli '.ketclies of woiks already executed, and 
some were ot a veiy tiivial character. The Cathedral 
Committee fiuthei ^^tated th.it they would uiretully examine 
the porttolios with the a'^sistance of profes:?ional assessors, 
and would •-elect a limited number of arc-iiiteet-- tor the 
liiial competition. The prole-sional Asse^-ors -elected 
were Mr. G. F. Bodley, B.A., and Mr. Norman ShasY. B.A. 
In Augu-t lb02 the As-essors is^ued theii Kepoit on the 
designs submitted in the preliminary competition. There 
weie the following pa-sage.-^ in tln^ liepoit to which he 
desired to chiect special attention. The Cathedral, the 
A'-se-sors say, be .suitable fur the .•-eivice.'^ of the 

English Chuic'h, and be capable ot holding a large con- 
gregation.” They add: * All tlii- is obvious; that the 
aiitbois of the -elected design -houldbe invited to cuiupete 
ioi the great woik in accordance wuth regulations that 
may be bud down tor their guid.iiice. and that the Catbedial 
must be fitted for the reiiuirements of the piesent age.’' 
The A--e--or- go on to .-tate that they luiNe -elected fisc 
who they con-ider are -liossm by their design - to be capable 
men ; further, they -tate : Thc-e tise wt^ -ngge-t '-houid lie 
asked to prepaie complete de^^igns for the Cathedral in 
accordance with tht_ conditions to be laid down by the 
Committee.” I'nder date 0th October 11)02, the Com- 
mittee i--ued w’luit are headed “ In-tructions and Con- 
dition- to le 0)bscned l>v Competing Aichitects ” : and they 
-tate that design'- will be liable to be excluded from the 
u'mpelitioii it *■ (/') in the opinion ot tbi‘ Committee the 
conrhtioiis 01 Jii-tiueiion- are \iolated, and |f j if the design - 
ilo not pio\ide snb-tantially the aceoniniodation asl:ed 
lor.” Then theie is thi-> impoitant announcement under 
Clause 7 : “ The Committee suggest that the < entral -pa( e 
at the crossing of the nave, transepts, and choir -hoiild be 
large and tulh capable of seating S.OIlO iier-on- (without 
any inteiruption of the \iew fiom column-), either in tlie 
foim or plan of an octagon, ciicle. or other design 
thought be-t by the architect, due con-ideiatiun being 
given to the acou-tic propeitie- ot the building.' 
Clause 20 states that "it i- m tended that the author 
ot the selecteil de-ign shall be engaged to curry out the 
building- unle.-s the Committee set le.ison- to the (oiitiaiy 
oil the condition heieaftei stated.” Clau-e 21 -tate- tiiat 
lacli luchitect sending in a completedc^cjn, in ae< oidaiico 
with the abo\e insti action-, will be paid an honoiaiiuni of 
jeo guinea-, whethei .-elected oi not. Tlie Cnmrnittee 
may at any time, on the payment of a iurtliei sum ot 
2,000 guineas to any (.1 the architect-, retain the whole of 
his diawimcs and de-igus -ubnmt(*d m tin* competilimi, 
which -li.ill then become the ab'^^ulute xnopeityot the Com- 
mittee.” It would beob-ei\ed that the Con mittee did nut 
ituilly bind theiiHehes to emplovaii aichitect. The de-ign 
^elected by the as-e-soi- wa- tliat ot I\Ir. Gilljeit l-^cutt, 
a gentleman ot whom he -puke with the utnu -t legaid ami 
lespect, not only tor the de-ign he -enr in, but fui tlie 
<i-- 0 ( lation ot hi- talented and ,ati-tic taiuily. He wu lu d 
It to be cleaily under-toud that in whate^rl be had to sav 
th.it e\ening there wa- nor the slighte-t idea ot calling in 
<luestion the honour ot either Mr. Bodley or Mr. Norman 
Shaw. That wa- n >t the (lue-tion. The gieat piinciple 


they Ii.ul to discu-s w<i- whether or nut some ia\it\ had 
oceuned — a bixity ( eituinly oil the uiciea''e m architectural 
competition- - ami whetliei it was not piupei .it mice to 
t all attention tu that laxity. -u that tlirit might hi niou- 
direct thought gi^en by the A--c— ui- to the condition- .ind 
iii-tuiction- laid down by the piuiiiuter-. Mi Gilbeit 
Scott, w'hose design wa- selected, wm- a young aichitect 
of twenty-three years of age : and it imi-t have been ob- 
MOU 3 to the Asses-or- at once that Mi. Scott at that age 
was not cap.ible ot cai lying out the di-mn for the Catln • 
dial : a de-ign wliicli demanded in tlie architect great 
knowledge ot con-truction and gicat knuwledgeof building. 
Certainly at the age of twenty-thiee that knowledge could 
not po--ibly have been .ittained by any man. Howe\er, 
hi- design was -edected. A- leg.iid- the action ot the 
A--essors, he intended to call the attention ut the ^Meeting 
to one impoitriiit point. Every architect knew that if he 
set himself down to de-ign a cathedral wdieie the pie icher 
wa- to be seen and heaid by 3. (ton per-on-. tb.it idea inu-t 
dominate the entire design and ha\e v'leat eftect upon the 
whole ot his conception. Tbo-e whn bad -eeii Mr. Sct)rt'- 
plan would agree with him that it was ot an oidinaiy charac- 
ter. It had its ai-les. it- iia\e. its tiansept.-. it- choir ; there 
had been no attemin whatevei in tii.it plan to cany out the 
fundamental condiiion laid down by tlie Committee, that 
there -houid be a large preacdiinL*- or congicgatiuiial aiea. 
In his view- a competition of tbi- kind wa- to all intent- .md 
puipo-es a contract betw'eeii the Committee .ind the com- 
petitors. The lequirement- of the Conmiittee are clearly 
laid down in the Condition- which the A-ses-oi- had before 
them when they adjudicated upon the linal competition. 
In Mr. Scot tbs plan, however, theie was nothing like ai - 
comniodatiuii jiiovided loi H.ooo peisoiis to see .uid heai 
the preacher Give Mr. Scott'- plan the benetit ot as much 
^pace as they liked surroumlin^ lie' pulpit, not halt the 
number ot persons reijuired V-v the londition- would be 
able to see or hear the pieachei. Th.it bein^ -o, he held, 
without the slightest lie-itation. that it was the duty of the 
A-se-.-uis to have -et aside that j»Ian at once, liowcw ei 
beautiful the re-t ot the Catbedial mmht have been. 
How-eser skiltul Mr. >-eolt nuLdit have been in lii- 
de^igns. there wa< onl\ one duty for the A-ses-or-, and that 
wa- to dedal e that tlii- de-ign did not comiilv with the 
expie-- condition- hud down by the Committee, and 
Mr. Scott would be entitled to the solatium (>f 300 guinea-. 
Tile .\.--e-sor-^, too. had tbi- o})purtimity, wbub tbev might 
very w ell ha\ e taken advantage of they might }ia\ e -<aid"' to 
the Committee, "Here is a de-ign subnmtcd by a \ei\ 
young man ; e\en supposing he complied with the Comli- 
tions we know he is not capable, thiougli lii-w.uit of know- 
ledge ot coiistruetiun, of eaiiying out -ueb a huge 
building a- this; let him li.i\e the 2,00Uguinra- \ liave 
leteiied to and let theie lie uiiuther cumiietitiom .md 
le-trict that competition to men who \ou know aie 
(apabb‘. if they aie -electid, to cany out' tluM* dt -imi.” 
That would have been a f.ii betrer line of ( ondm t tb.ui 
tliat ado[>ted b\ the As^c— (u-. Toui'liiiig ilie oilu i point 
be had leteired to, the condition of this (‘oinpctition 
amounted to a contrai t wiili tie* competitois, and lu^ \N.ts 
not -uie whethei the latter liad not a right ot action 
ae.un-t the Catbedial Committee. J’ln- (oinpetitoi- bad 
eviamded time and money m lesponding to tlie C'om- 
mittec s inMt.ition: tbe> had tamed out tlieir pait ot 
tin* (ontiact, and thes might \eiv fairlv ],.,,k to the Com- 
niJitee to carrv out tiieirs. It would Ije well wouh a te-t 
as to wdiether a committee wlm knowingly broke ati 
c--enti.Ll condition in the lontiaet between iliem-eKt-- ami 
the Competitor- would nut be open to an action at law. 
ihe Committee eMfleiitly knew' ,ind found out theii mi-- 
tiike, b. raii,e in 77, ,■ 77™, „f tli,. Kith Mav la~.t it w u - 
polled: i he Committee decided that they could tmt 

accept ariy of tlie de-ign- lecoinniended by the V-r 5 e— om ” 
and they yo on to It is ivcallci tli.U m dra%\iim' up 
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the conditions of the competition the Committee made a 
strong point of seeming ample ace jiimiodation within 
sight of the preacher for a large congregation in the pro- 
posed Cathedral. The design No 1 approved by the 
advisory architects does not appear to the Committee 
capable of fultiiling this condition.'* The Committee e\i- 
dently at once saw that the essential condition of their 
requirements had not been complied with, and they said 
so in very distinct teims. Tiie leport uf the assessors 
appeared in The Timrs of the same date, and they make 
one or two observations which he would lead. They say . 

“ The real effect oi the building rising to it^ final 
completion," ilx., cVc. Then again : Lastly, we had 

to look lor that power, combined '^^itll beauty, 
that makes a great and noble building." Then they 
add: •• In the set of drawings marked -No. 1* iMr. 
Gilbert Scott''-} we find the'-e qualities pre-eniinently 
shown. We cannot but give it the first place." Then a 
'somewhat "Startling tran-form«ition took place. On the 
15th May. it would be remembered, the Committee rejeaed 
the whole of the design-, and particularly that selected by 
the As-e-sur-. But on the '2bth of the same month (accord- 
ing to The Times of the 27th), at a •^'pecial meeting, attei a 
long di-cussion, it was resolved that ■* Mr. G. T. Bjdlev, 
K.A., and Mr. Gilbert Scott be approached with a view 
to their appointment a- joint architects of the piopo-c'd 
Liveipool Cathedral, and that the design marked Mo. 1 
be selected, subject to the above arrangement, and to sui^h 
alterations and modifications as may be advi'^ed bv the 
architects and approved by the Committee." That par- 
ticular portion of the Keport, howevei , came under his second 
Resolution, and he would leave that for the pre-eut. ^YhaT 
lie desired to repeat was this: The Asse-^ors vere to be 
distinctly blamed ; they had shown a lamentable laxity 
in the selection of a design which ob\iousIy failed to 
comply with the most essential condition of the competi- 
tion. The re-ult was therefore unfair distinctly unfair, 
to the competitors ^^ho had based their design- on the 
necessity for pioviding this large preaching or congrega- 
tional area. The anxiety, the loss of time and money 
caused to the competitors had all been thrown away by 
the action of the As'^es-ois : and he tinoeiely trusted that 
members would show* by their votes that this laxity ought 
not to be allowed to continue. It warn the more nece-saiy 
that they should show' this by their votes, because of the 
importance of the Cathedral and of the eminent pu-ilion 
occupied by the two Assessor-. The speaker then moved 
Ills first Resolution. 

Mr. A. W. S. Ci:oss F. in iseconding the Resolution 
expressed hi- regret that he w'as unable to '-uppoir tbe 
Mewb w'hicU he believed the Council held— mz. that iu 
consequence of their arti-tic achievements the tw'o gentle- 
men W'hose conduet had been called in <]ue-tion that even- 
ing ought not to be censured by the Institute. 

Mr. Leoxaiu* Sioki.s /'.J said he wus a menibei ot the 
Council, and he certainly was not aware that they held 
any such view's. 

Mr. Cra»-s. continuun:, said that in hi- opinion it w\m 
the boiinden duty of the C\)uncil take -ome docishe 
action directly this flagrant violation of the Iu-titute'> 
regulations was fir-t brought to its notice. It w'a^ niO'^t 
unfortunate for tlie picbtige of the Council that it bhould 
be left to a member outbi«le the governing body to show' 
the Assessor in question that the Institute depiecated hib 
action in contravening regulations framed to apply equally 
to all Its members, whether they b(‘ gieat and eminent 
architects, or young and comparatively unknown. 

Mr. Sydni y V\ein k J. buid he thought it most unfor- 
tunate that the Rules of theln-titute allowed Mi. Woodw ard 
to bung foi’waid -uch a motion a^ thi.-, and that member- 
should have no oppoiiuiiity of bringing foiward a 
counter-motion that he be not heaid. Members bringing 
forward motions liad to gi\e <i ioitiiighfs notice, and tlie 


paper announcing it did not reach members till within a 
week of the meeting, so that they were unable to put any 
counter-motion on the paper. It was very unfortunate 
that members should have to listen to Mr. Woodward's 
scolding of two men of honour. They were asked to pass 
a vote of censure against a distinguished member about a 
competition which w'as now ancient history, and which 
many of them thought had been most fortunately and 
most justly decided. Members, in fact, were abked to le- 
judge a competition that had already been decided by two 
eminent proiessional Assessorb. The discussion could lead 
to no good, inasmuch as the matter had been settled months 
ago. Many of them held an exactly opposite opinion to 
that expressed h\ Mr. Woodw'ard.and agreed that the Asses- 
sors had done a ditiicult piece of w'ork extiemely w'ell. In his 
opinion the Liverpool Cathedral Committee were to be 
congratulated on having tiled the competition so <ati-- 
facturily; they were to be congratulated on their success 
in finding a genius: and a geniUb wdio, though he was only' 
twenty-three, was a wonderfully cajiable man. Especially' 
weie the Committee to be congratulated on the fact that 
Mr. Bodley had been peibuaded to a--uciate himself with 
Mr. Scott. He begged to propose, as an amendment, that 
the Meeting do not turthei di-cu<s the matter, and that 
they pass a vote of congratulation to the architect and the 
A-se'=i-ors. 

The amendment propo'-ed by the last speaker fell through 
for w'ant of a -econdei. 

Mr. Henky T. Hare ~F.[ -aid he happened to know' 
-oinething of the matter, and perhaps might -fate what 
he knew'. Mr. Woodward had proposed the Resolution in 
extremely temperate language, and be w^m soirv to find 
hnubelf at vaiiance with him. In the lir^t place, he 
thought it a viciou- thing in principle to attempt to review' 
the award of an A'^sessoi at all. The A-^eb-ior examined 
most carefully the w'hole of the drawing- : he had all the 
conditions before him, he knew* all the pro^ and cons of 
each design, whereas an assembly such as the pre-ent 
Meeting could not know* the meiit- or dements of any of 
the designs. He had no hesitation in saying that there 
w ere not half a dozen men in that room w'ho had examined 
the desigiib that had been publnhed. or the coiidition- 
that w'ere imposed upon the competitor- ; and there weie 
not halt a dozen members in the room who could -ay 
whether they had been complied w'lth or not. Theieforo 
It w'a- ridiculous to expect them to -ay w'hether the condi- 
tion had been ob-erved in the award or whethei they had 
nut. And when a competent A--e-sor had been appointed 
the only pos-ible thing to do wa- to take hi- aw aid pi ic- 
tu ally without question — piovided, of coui-e, tliat theie 
had lieen no eoiruption in airi\ mg at hi.- awaid. It he 
made an ob^ iou-^ly wrong and improper awanl the only 
tiling to do wa- to see tiiat he did not oecupvthat pObition 
again. With regard to Mr. Woodwaid's contention that in 
tliib ea-e the awaid w'as not in acconlam e witli the condi- 
tion-. the mam rccmun foi that contention wa- that it wa? 
a-ked that there should be a con-ideiable -pace within 
^ight and hearing of the pulpit. He had not examined 
tlie plans sutUciently to be able to '-ay w'hethei that had 
been complied with or nut. but he knew' that when the 
liverpool Committee first met after the aw'ard had been 
made they decided to set a-ide the aw'ard on this ground, 
and w'hen thi- came to the Asses'-ors (and he had this on 
the very be^t authoiity) they took the trouble to sot out 
the W'hole seating in the Cathedral, and they found — so he 
was told — that the -eating -pace within sight and hearing 
of the pulpit W'a- coiibiderably in excess of what was a^ked 
for. Therefore it was evident that that had been coiim- 
dered by them. But his point was not that so much as 
the essential principle that it wsm improper for a body of 
men away from the de-ign- subnutted. and not cognisant 
of the condition- w'hicli were impo-ed. to attempt to leview 
the awaid of an a>^es--or. 
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Mr. John Woolfall that as Pre'^iJeiit of the 

Liverpool Aichitectuial Society he thought it wa^ hi-? 
privilege aiul his duty to come to the meeting to represent 
the feelings of hi-? own Society wnh itgaid t(’i thl'>^erv 
important competition oi ^\hlch Liveipool would have 
the benefit. So f<u’ a- the idea had been thrown out that 
Mr. Scott wa^ a young man. iioni a Li\erpool man’* point 
of view youth had nothine whatever to do with genius: if 
a man wa- 'inait. it did not matter if lie was only ntteeu. 
he could get a thousand a Tear: it lie was tifty and was 
not -mart he could go away, and that was ^ery well knuwm 
in Liverpool, It wa- al-o very w*ell known in aiu. Mr. 
Lime- wlien he designed St. Geoige*- Hall wa- but a noTice. 
and yet they were still proud of him : and holding that 
view they were thoroughly sati-tied with the awaid ofthe 
A>ses:iors. and telt contident that. Iroin the de-?ign sab- 
mitted, T.ueipocl w'ould po-sc— a cathedral which would 
he no di-giace eithei to aichiteCLiiie or to the .irchitect 
who was to erect it. He was not peisonally acquainted 
with eithei Mi. Bodley or Mi. Norman Shaw, hut he w’a-> 
not there to throw mud at any man. Mi. Norman Shaw’ 
to them in the pioTince- wa.- a m< tcor ot a veiy 
m-der, shining wdieiever he w^ent. and they w'ere proud to 
follow hi- work and to learn troiu it. iMr. llodlcy he knew 
liom hi- w'Oi’ks, hut not per-oiitillv : and he must confess 
that he had hmi-elt leaint a veiy gieat deal from Mi. 
iJodleT*- poweifui accuiacy and beauty of detail. He 
(Mr. Woolfall) knew the intricate wTuk ot the Cathedral 
Competition, and the dilliculties ihut the Committee had 
had to contend with irnn the Tery beginning of the 
competition when their worthy ex-Pie-ideiit. Sir AVilliam 
Lmeison. got so honourably tirst. and they w^ould have been 
verv glad to -ee that de-ign ot In- canned out. But that 
Committee was gone; the people who w^ouid have given the 
money were dead; the whole thing had changed, and the 
thirg stood on another basis. Hm own opinion was, and 
he thought it was the opinion of Iu\eipool — he spoke cer- 
tainly for his own Society--thar Li\eipool warn \ery proud 
of what had been done about the competition. Speaking 
apait from thi- competition, and of as^e— orships gene- 
rally, he knew the dilliculties of the po-t. An assessor 
ought always to judge a competition, not on the meiits 
of a desigui, but on the condition-? laid down: and if the 
de-ign did not comply with those condition- it was the 
duty ot the a-?se-sor to say. Although thi- i- the better 
design of the two, it does not comply with the conditions, 
and therefore from a legal point ot vif w^ it i-? not with i a the 
<‘Ompetition. But in a matter like the present, which was 
a T Ply clitliciilt matter in e\eiy way hedged about with 
difhcultie- hebelieTed wdiicli none of them could thoroughly 
gra-p - the Assessors who h.id had those dithcultie- t^ 
face believed that the design would be a credit to the 
country and to art after the pie-ent time had gone b\ ; and 
they stuck to theii award, and pre--ecl it on the Com- 
mittee ; and the Committee, hec.iuse they had Taverpool 
with them, aereed to accept it. and weie going to caiiv it 
through. 

Ml, Tiios. ]; CoMXL'ir point'dout that the wuids 
ot the In-tiuetions were that the (-ompetiToi would ])o 
‘ liable ’’ to he thiown out, not that he -hould he thiowii 
out. it he did not ub-ene certain insti action-. He thought 
that shniiM be taken into con-ideiation. 

The Pefsiueni -aid that as Mr. Gilbert Scott was not a 
member of the In-titure he {the Lre-identt had con-ideierl 
that it wa^ only lair to write and call his attention to the 
\U -olutions to be bi ought beloie the Meeting. He had liad 
.1 lettei fiom Mr, Scott in leply, in which he -aid With 
regard to the matter ot condemning the Asse-soi's tor 
seka ting a de-ign winch did not coniplc w itli the Condition-, 
I think, though the matter does not conct^in me, that the 
Condition.^ should be c.iietulh -tudied. 1 have them before 
me a- I wiite, and nowhere i-? it given .is ,] condition that 
the central space -hould be large and capable of -( atim^ 


d,(?00 person-. It i- merely a siigge-tion of the Commute c 
an<l It Is cxpres-ly stated that it is not expected that com- 
petitor- w’ili he able to comply liteially with the whole < r 
the In-truction- contained in thi- h-t of accomm.)claii‘'o 
but they should be looked upon a- sacge-uoii- to 1*.* 
adopted a-? far .i- po— il)le." The leitei went on to '^.in 
“ And laiitud.e i- gi\en to the competitor-, to elicit the bt' 
possible -cdieme foi the building- tiftmeially. The CmnmiUt < 
-ugge-ted that the cential -pace at the eio--in<j ot ih. 
nave and transepts should be large and fully eapahle o' 
-eating .-^,000 pei-on- * Ac. 

Mr. Mauiuce B. Adam- “?•*] said he could not lu-qi 
thinking that this di-cu--ion w.i> -ome,\hat uuloitun.iti' 
He could not seewhat piactical good would ari-e from pas-nm 
till- lie-olunon. At the same time he thought thcywiin 
indebted TO Mr. ^Yoodw’ard for the extremely moderate and 
businesslike way m winch he h.id pi iced the -uhjnt hef' n- 
them. Theie wa-? no one in that luum who wouldiiot nu'-t 
williimly accoul eveiy eon-idemtion to both Mr. Luaileyan ^ 
Mr. Norman Sliaw’ I'er-onally. he liacl unhniited .idmiia- 
tion tor them in their wmk. and fiom what he knew . t 
them personally, and theretore he felt Teiy -oirv that the 
Institute had been called upon to di-cu-s this: and yet he 
could not help feeling tliat iheie wa- a gnat deal tl 
force in what had been said. He reali'?ed that as-e-^oi- 
clid not obseive, as they f.-uily should do. the ab-oliu< 
defined conditions which weie submitteil toi men to woik 
to. It was all very well tor ^h\ H.ire to tell them that 
when an asses-^oi made an awaid they weie hound lu 
honour to accept it. But a < ompetition was .i plain, 
niattei -of-fact piece of hu-?iiie-s hetwten the juomotci- 
of the huikling and the per-on- who wer.- eng.i-ed ui tiie 
competition, and lir-t and fonmo-t he m.uut.iiiied that 
the condition- w'ere absolutely the determining tectom 
by which the awaid -hould he made, and it, a- Mi. 
Col lent t had pointed out. they wtie meie sugue-tion- 
then they -hould he tieated .is sucli ; hut if thtie wt n 
defined and absolutely imequi\ocal in-tiuction- that -uch- 
and-such accommodation '>honlc1 be pioculed. .inv dc-igii 
no matter what its excellence aiti-tically, no maUei liow 
ingeniou- and adroit its planning might he, ought to ht 
thrown out if it did not comjdy with tho-e tondition- 
He had lately taken part in a competition ceu.iio 

definite things weie a-ked foi, and the\ were told that the \ 
must not de\iate in any material jioint from the in-tr.ic- 
tions laid down. The a-scs-oi appoiniMl hv tlie In-titul; 
had accepted a design which left out fundamein.il 
which w'eie ab-oUuely .i-ked foi. Tliat wa- unfan ; aiurit 
tin?, discu— ion (-uuld only empha-i-e the ohhg.ition- < 1 
asses-or- to conform to the legnlations laid down fru 
indiMdual com])etition-. this di-cu-ion would not lja\e 
been in vain. Loy.ilty w.i- a thing whu h every Engli-h- 
man Tallied abo\e eventlnng. and if meiulH-is of tie 
Iii-titute weie not loval to t]D> Council, and loval to theCliai. 
ch.ios mu-t rule. In anything he might -av lie wa- -ecoii’l 
to none in hi- loyalty to the authm'uies. Bm he dnl think 
there should he more caie than then- had h* en. He liad 
M-ited a gieut inaiiT cuinpetiiion- m tlie cour-e ot h; 
expeiience, and he had found not tinfieqiientl v Iw mea-u. - 
tug up the drawing- that ih. ligued diineii-ioiis on tie 
plans did not tally with the -i/f of the site. 

Ml. S. IjKDk.m \N lii ssj:r,i, A. a-ked leaTe to put tliic - 
que-tions. Lir-t, why did tlie Committee not accept Mi 
Siott’s de-ign m the hr-t in-t.aice v^hun the A-i - m.; * 
awarded him the fir-t pu/.e It wa-. lie thought, lerau-' 
he did not (‘omjily w ith tlie < onrhtiou as to a lan^ei < mti d 
.Ilea. How did Mi. Bodlev come in .» Bv creat me.-ii e 
we are tohl ^ 

The Vhi sini M : That is the -eeoml Le-oliitioii 

Ml. BrssLLL, continuing, said that the tiist point wu- 
that the (Mmmittee did not accept Mi. S. onN dt-i-i 
because it did not comply with the conditions a- tcr-i 
large central area, and they called m Mi. Bodley to as-K* 
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Mr. Scott to .i plan -o a- to (-* inp]y with tlio con- 

hitioii-. 

Mr. A. ScxoN Snf.ll F." : Wa- this question ut the ^ic- 
couiinoclatiun <i su^r,je>tion oi a loinlitiun ’ 

Mr. Wooi'WAiib leatl clause 7 or the Conditions. W’inch 
wcie }iea(le<l ** In'-tmctioiis and Conditio^•^ to be Obsened 
by corQpetuijt Aicliitects, with Phnis oi Site ' Ac, The 
clau'je lan : “ For the infoiination of conipctitoi" the fol- 
lowing buildings aie ^ugge-ted. It is not expected that 
cumpetitois will he uhle to comply liteially with the whole 
oi the instructions contained in this Imt oi acLomnioda- 
tiuii. but they should be looked upon as suggestions to he 
adopted us far as possible, and latitude is gneii to the 
competitors in order to elicit the best possible scheme for 
tlie buildings geneially, the Cdthedial con-isting ui 
nave, with all necessary aisles, poiches. Ac. The Coni- 
inittee suggest th.it the ceutial space at the cio-bing of the 
ua\e, transepts, and choir -hould le huge and lully 
CMiiable of .seating A 000 persons (without any intenuiition 
( t tile view lioui columns), either in the foim oi plan ot 
.nr octagon, ciicle, or othei de-ign. a- thought best by tire 
aichitect, due consideration being gnen to the aceUstic 
properties oi the building. ' 

TiiF. Pru'sij.ENT : That is exactly what Mr. Scntt said. 

Mr. John Slatee. Vin'-Fw^hL i ( t . -aid Ire thought the 
discu--ion on this tri-t Fiesolutioir had gone as lar a- irced 
he. The words read out by Mr. Woodwaid distinctly 
showed that the-e condition- were pur ioiwaid a- -uggo-- 
tioiis. AVliat Mr. Gilbeit bcutt .?aid in his letter w'a-> what 
pny competitor might have judged from the Conditions. 
It w'a- not laid down as a i>nu' iijji that the sugge-tioii 
as to space about the central poition should he absolutely 
observed, bat that the lompetitors were to haw a ceitain 
amount of liberty in construing these conditions. It 
seemed to him that Mi. Wocdw.iul could mn pies- thi- 
liist Eesolution, because if ihev weie to pass u they would 
he absolutely stultityiirg thenmeKe-. iZVo' lepoited 

that at a meeting ot the Committee on the Ifi'tlr May it 
wa'i decided that tin- design -hould not l‘e adopted be- 
eau-e it did not luliil those conditic>n-. Ihit Within a week 
apparently they found out theii mistake That wa- all 
tliey t ould say, .ind that I eing -o LUthf q /o, the mailer 

fell to the giound. 

Mr. T. H. Watson [F. called attention t<> the woid- 
•• designs w ill be li.ible to he excluded if the ecinpetitor" 
A c , and then aiiothei Clause ^ald, ^ it in the opimoii (T 
the Coiiiuiittee the or Ltish iai:v>:s aic \iolaled." 

hut the word ” did not occui. 

Mr. K. W. IIiJiSON A. sugneeted that a middle cour-e 
perhaps would lie the wisest. It would he a pity that any 
body whith hail not the power ot entoicina a \eulict either 
lor or again-t I'hould proceed to gi\e that Neidu t. Without 
-iiggesting any aiiiemluit lit. he would a-k Mi Woodward 
to consider whether Ins Ikesolution eould not he put nr 
siuh a fonri as to show the tecling of the Institute without 
c'Oiu eying any peisoiial censure. 

Mr. Fowin T. IIvii. F . said he joined wuth Mi. Ilau' 
ill expiessing his appreciation oi the \ery calm and ai*pio- 
piiate way in whieh Mr. M oixlwaid liad bionght foiwaid 
lus Kesulutioii. lie ^poke with gre.it inodeiatiuii all 
tliiougli. He was -me, howceer, that Mi. Wi odw.iid 
de-ired most eaiiiestly to be .-tiiitly ac'cuiate. and that 
lienig so. when he put befoie the Meeting the lie-olution, 

'I'lnit tin- Mtetiiig condemn'^ the aetion of the As'^e-^oi-i 
ni giMiig the til St place in tb.e final competition to a set 
of diuwmgs winch did nut comply with tlie e-sential con- 
dition ot the competition,*’ he ha<l ui his iMr. Hall'- 1 
opinion failed to show them tiiat the -elected competitor 
did not coinph with the essential condition of the com- 
petition. As lie understood Mi. Woodwaid, tliat essential 
condition was that theie should be a space for o.OuO 
people to hear and the pie.ieh.cr. hut it had since 


tian-piicd that that was nut an essential condition < t 
the Competition : on the contiaiy that it was not a con- 
dition ab such at all. The ccndiiions oi the competition 
weie other thirgs ; but claute 7 w'as a suggestion. Xo 
one W'as stiongtr than he was in the view that an assessoi 
should leject the best design in the woild if it weie con- 
trary to the express conditions of the competition. But 
when suggestions were made, they weie made in oidei to 
give a lead. The Committee said interentially : *■ We are 
laymen : w'c- should like such-and-such done ; but if you 
as a competent architect say that other ciieumstairces 
overrule those that W'e should like in order to get 
that noble building which we desire, you are to use 
your own discretion.” Thus, ipso facto, they lett it to any 
competitor to reject that suggestion if he thought right. 
Ml. Scott appeared to have done it in this ca^^e. 
The Committee appeared, accouhng to The Tina 
lepuit, to have been under a inisapjrrehension. They 
thought that they had laid it down as a condition. 
So far from condemning the Assessors in re-peet ot this 
llesolution they might reasonably think that as honourable 
gentlemen the As-^essors w’ent to thi- Committee and said, 
’•Gentlemen, you have made a mistake ; you have been 
cuiidemning a man for a breach of that whic-li was not a 
condition. You are under the impression it was. You 
lia\e gi\en dtliheiately nr print to this man the ijower to 
reject your suggestions if he think< fit, and you cannot 
hold him responsible if, in the exticise ot his judgment, hr 
rejects them.” If that W'ere so. the Assessors had honour- 
ably protected, not Mr. Srott alone, but c\cry competitoi. 
Were they to sujmose that there was nobody else m the 
competition who might ha\e read that clause 7 in it'^ 
plain English, and who might in -ome othei lespeets lia\e 
vaiied fiorn it, hecau-e in hi- judgment he could get a 
(It-ign nioie worthy ul the city, and moie worthy ot the 
competition, by rejecting a suggestion while keeping strictly 
Within the conditions ’ Jheiefnie he \eiuured to sug- 
gest, and he thought Mr. Woedward would a- a fair- 
minded man say, that when the circumstances of that 
ilau-e 7 Were thoroughly present to his mind, having 
ugaid to the extia light Thai iiad been thrown upon it by 
this discussion. he felt u w'uuld he the light couiseto witli- 
diaw the riesolution. 

Mi.C.E.Hi ii HINSON A. .lefening to the lemaik that the 
-eating capacitv nitiiiioned wa- meiely a suggestion, -aid 
It -eenied stiange to hi- mind that the Committee -honbl 
mention the specific riiimher ot d.OOO people a'^ a pnie 
sugge-ticn. a- it was strange again that, so far as lie had 
sceirot lilt design^,. the whole ot the competitors ah-.olutelv 
snuggled for it, ami iippri elated that it was .uic-sential oi 
the sc'heme. Xow it was said. '’You can simply djs- 
u gal d the uijuirtimnr. and only lu'ovide foi l.dt'O and still 
will the job. Figuies are ligiue-. It had been -aid that 
it w';m an uiifoitunate thing tlrat this meeting iiad to he 
called; he agreed with that. It was an unloitunate thing 
tliat they should have tnemne there and diseu'^s the action 
ot assossois. I’c isoiialls he thought it would ho much luoie 
in keeping with the dignity ot the Institiue it they left th it 
to the Cuumdl ; but lu this paitn iilar case the Council did 
not take the m tioii wliicdi was in ai eordance with the views 
of most ot the membeis of the Institute, and theretore the 
mattei had laid to be brought up by an oimnary membei. 
He \eiitined to tbiuk that cweiy niemhev of tlie Council 
should be alne to the tact that he is lepiesenting the whole 
body ; that he must put aside his personal ii'iendships.mu-r 
ait boldly, and take mattei s as they i ame befoie him: 1:** 
should leniember that lie was rcqn’cseniing those 200 to 
oOO membeis who had elected him to a pl.iee on the 
Council, Ml. Haie told them that he .lepreeated the 
attempt of membeis to deal with theawaidut an assessor, 
and almost immediately utter wauls told them that it an 
a\yv>\ \\v\v olwioi;s]\ wong tlm s]ioubl not lie 
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.ippointed again, liut it hud liappeiifd tietpaeiitly that an 
award wa< ol)viouOy wrong, and he deeply i<‘:,qetted to ^iiy 
that the Cuuned had taken no aetion at all: it WU'? the 
conii'^etitor^ who liad had to come to the le^cue. Ovei 
this paitK ular C(»uipetition theie hud be»‘ii a gi'cat deal ot 
<liH~ati^taLtion expre--ed in the aichueetural Lre-'?. and it 
wa- not an i-olated case. A man who i- nerally duhbLd 
•• The DUappointed Competitoi *’ write- and -ay^ : '‘Xhe 
design that has been awarded fiist place is not in ac- 
cordance with the condition-.'* But they veiy -eldom 
heal ot case^ wheie ^uch a matter ha- been taken up. as 
It should be regulaily. It conditions aie leid down and 
those condition^ are of au\ good, competitor- and a-se--oi- 
-hoiild abide by them: and it they do not cJnde by tho-e 
e«>nd!tion-, and parnenlailv iu ni-tance- where the In-titute 
had appointed the A--'e--oi. then it wa- the duty ot the 
In-ntute to intjUiie into the inattei. 

Ml. H. J. Lan'chf>^ti i: l\_ -did he thoie'Ughl v agi't-eJ with 
tho^e speakers who had argued -o ablv that this was only 
.1 suggestion and not a coiiLhtion. It wa- not betitting tlie 
dignity 01 a body -uch as the Institute to condemn or to 
make uuY -ort of cpue-tion ot a matter tliat wa- meiely a 
■-uggestion. He wai- U'-toui-hed that sueh a -iiiall i|Ue-tion 
should have come betoie them. 

Tim PnEsiniiNT -aid he believed the Council'- view cvas 
that when they had two such expeiiencod Asses-ois. men 
toi whom they could not help having the greatest adm na- 
tion. It was certainlv not tor them to go behind their award 
and to judge the matter over again. It mu-t be remem- 
bered that the only way they could attempt to (|uestiun the 
A:;Sfcssois' uw ai'd was by having all the (Ira wing- betore 
them, and the Conditions, and they mu-t go tlnou-h the 
whole thing Ironi begiuuing to einl lietore they could 
(pie-tion the decision, not onlv of two such di-tingui-hed 
men those in question, but ot any man who wa- phu cd 
in the responsible and ditlicult po-Itioii oi' an A-se--oi. He 
<‘culd not beliece that there wms anyone present who wnuld 
\eritLue to condemn tin- ^nvaid wlio had nor had the whole 
of tlip drawdngs before him, with the Conilitlon-, and 
-prndin^j <m equal time in Imdnig out winch v. a- tbe b,st 
tlesigii and w'hich be-t met the eonditioii- <iud -ugae-tion- 
laid down. He agie imI entiiely with w h it lia 1 liLeii -anl 
with itgard to the modeiate <ind iair way in wdiich Mi. 
Woodward had brought loi waid his motion — notliing could 
lla^el^et n liettei— but lit liupctlthev would not eonntenauce 
the ideti ot setting themselve- up in a niattei like this to 
bo tliat w'a- what tie y cveie uttoinptiiig to do - 

to be judgt in a thing win re tjie\ bail not Innl an 
opportunity ot <iriiving at a fail uii 1 pioper ludgment. 
lie bid a lelt* r from Mi J. Mb Simp-un, who took a great 
iriteie-t in competition- and had otteii been a cuin})eiitoi 
him-elf. He wa- untoi tunutely ill, or In* w'onl 1 hact* been 
pie-ent; but lie wiote : “My own MeW.if I laavcmituie to 
put It before you, i- that the hr-t Re-olutiou -hould he tii mly 
oppo-fd. It mon entei toi < oinpetiti'm- with nicomp' tent 
a— C'-oi-. they mu-t ttike the le^ult in a -portme way, .ind 
lint tiy to w« akeii the public c .iliip (»r all u--C'-or-' aw ai d- lo' 
que-tioning tl")-e tlie\ do not agiea lo " They h id bt.eii 
loi yeai- -aymg to the ]»u})lic, -’Have a p, oi( --ionai 

-01 . a"d wt w ill ciitei ioi t h* -o tooipMUion- L}uu 

will not base a pii;ie--ioijal a--t--oi. but a--e-- them 
voui-iht*-, wi‘ -ball -tuiid a-ide .jid we -bill not entei 
intoaiiv ot yoiu < ompetition- ‘ Lut it now rlie piibln aie 
- 'ekiiig to do V bat we hu'' e i,sked tin m. and vei v gMifsallv 
appoint .1 piote--ioiial a'-e--,i.i. we Um have a])- 

pointed two 'd tlie most di-riimui-bed a--e--oi-.‘' and 
tbtni _\oi < one tale in gt m ral im f Ting and -,ty, •• You 
l'a\< made a wmne awaid, and wi* toegoino to tlnu^, it 
.'I! occi." M’iiat wdl be t'm le-uh ^ Jfo hop(>d that 
nnmb i-ot the In-titute '’.mild -how nnue -f.n-*ot tin 
giavirv ni tin po-nmu than to act in tliat wmv. Jle 
Would p.u It aUo on aiajthci giouad that it wc:: not a 


\ery -poit-iuaiilike thine to >m '^appo-, rinw plaved 
criLket and were out leg hen>ie hi b. lu\'d no oin \»ho 
playe I cueket e\el timueh: In was o he btloo 
bur It the uinpiie -aid • Cr ot c * o- .i- a -poir-min 
out In goe- -he walks 1 u , to line 2>a\ 'nm and l,i_\ - 
down 111- bat ^md -ay- nor a \. ail 11 ** \ inght ohjeei 
ti,> that umpire next time. ii r h> wo Id nc.ii dueim m 
-awing. “ Oh no, I wa- not ou: : I am e mie tn p! ly a*ga’n. 
Mr. \Voodw'ard e\eii -uegt-ttd .i thud compeUtoi \. Mauy 
oi them thought theu -hould not iiax** 'oCLn .i -< < ond ( oui- 
petirion. He agreed With Ml. W'oohall — nian\ wo ild liace 
piereri'ed to -le the hi i empi tiriou dt-igu e.m it d out 
A- their Chairman, lie had cnde.i cuuiedi to put h, foit them 
the very -eimu- ond m’eat u -p')n-ihilit\ that i.-tel on 
thmn. and a- then Pit-nknl he vent.iifl to think tha’’ 
they woald nnd theinscive- in a vei\ impiupri ]m- non n 
tlicw weie delibciati-lv to vote eontiaiy t<> tt • aweud oi the 
two a--t---ois who had acteil in ihi- ca-> 

klr. M’oonwum -anl lie should like to -.ty a nw voi-i- 
wlth n gaid to -orne ot the ob-ei\ation- that liadl b. i.n 
made. But first he would read a letter which had j't-t 
been plai ed in hi- hainl- tioin Mr. bnln. y lb d. smith. He 
wrote : ••Bear Mr. M'oodward. I am -j -or^v I caiiiioi 
to the In-ntute to-mghr. I (pute agice wnii the action 
I hear you aie taking with legaid to me Lutipoul 
CatheJial Compeiition. You have mv -ymnaihie-. and 
would have my cote I -lecqilv it aiet 1 lanuot c.me ami 
-upp'jit you," A ereat deal innl been Said with ixuaid to 
till- (question as t) wln ther it w'a- a -ung< -tion oi whelhei 
it was a condition. A- uganl- that p mit In* know that 
same ot the conipentoi- ha-l made pr-oM-.on for the 
-eating wuthm -ight ot the pnaLliei m q.mio pci-on-. 
Theie wa- no doubt wh.never in the miii- 1 - ut tho-e 
eompetitoi- tliat that wa- the v\i-li or tiic C* -miiattee. T.er 
them hear w'hat the Committee -ai'b Mi Hid wa- \eiv 
eloquent and imagined what the C .>mniuiee might liave -aid. 
But theu wai- something in ’I,, /Yen > wlm h the Commiltoe 
did say. and he would lea I it : It is lecaihd. ' they -av. 
•• that in drawung up tbe ConJitior- ot the coinpetition tin- 
Coniinittee made a -tiuim point. ' Iheic it w..-. Thee 
could call n what rh. v liked: thev Loabl Call it a 
-ngge-tion. 01 tney conbl t aU it a condition oi a oi.nn- 
mendanuii bm mere th- Committee -tated that thev mad** 
a stron:^ point m tin* -oiting capintyfor .bUdil per-on- ; 
and iiianv of tin conqientoi - mad* a -non-o point ot it and 
de-igned their plan acmidingly. An appeal had been 
madi* to him to w itbili.iw hi- Rr-obitioii. lb* liad im in- 
tention ot doiiie -o. He inul tliouglit a gieat fb al on the 
-nbject. lb had l>e n To Lueipool and -pent liour- with 
the tir-t -et ot thawi:m< and a'-o witli tin -ec *ml -t t, H** 
knew the Condiimn-, or the comp' uiion .unl liad caietnllv 
-tinlied all the diawnie- -f*nt in in a* eordain e willi tho-e 
(ondition-, ami that m nlc* limi -tionger on thi- point : 
tli.it It mu-t have ijr'en witbin iin* < ogm- iin*** ot the 
A--e--oi-, that tin- e--,..i!ti il (* nnlitn*}] O'ne ot ihmr -tmng 
point-, a- the (' >mmittt ■ -aid) wa- ignoicd l>y the -ebuted 
de-ign. ib‘ liad ito dt'-ii** to in\ ne auothei < ompi'tition ; 
he W(,L-|^ quit ' -ati-li d to bg im- e. an petition be whc*re it 
wa-. I lieie n* \er wa- any int* ntioii in li - mind to < all 
in que.-tion the i -*-iilt w Inch liad i> ‘en olitaiiied attei -o 
inueh lionble and e\].fn-e. All In d. -iied to do wa- to 
emidia-i-e llie lair tbaMlu* p .‘o>m MMlmg\nwved witli 
( inndeiable (L-apin obate I'l my ( omiiet item, .nnl parti- 
' ubiilv llie ( ne Ml ij'ie-ri.an win 7 ' an e-o ntial c mditmn 
''* It'td lifeii liiioodb, tin m< c ..tnl eoiu- 

p tllOl*. He tln'l* toVe liiON* 'I 1 1 1 lx**' Liriol) 

Ml 1,1 MN, 1,1. /.■ I .,,,1. n.li.i.-iit 

th.it the M(m ring ^la-- to tin* m vt ilntn-.u. 

Ml, Hvi*! -eomd.il rli am.-u l.nent, and in doin'' -o 
olid that tlnw Innl at pie-< nt only Mi Woodwaid'- -Ute- 
nnot hajke-1 lip by thi' tn a RM^ar ot the Committ. e. 
liiat a cmdifion m u*jg* Mion w,,. ni.t conqdied ^Yith. 
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But what actually hapiJ<.ned atttr that tii-t Meetiug oi the 
Coinmiitee wa> thi- : the A^-cs^ui- wuc CdiuniuiihatLd 
with, and \\ere told that the Cominutee had aiiivcd at it- 
deci^on, and then they i ommnnieatcd with the Coin- 
mittce again and pointed out that tin Conimittte wa^ 
wiong in •^uppo-ing thjt the accoinniodatiuii had not leeu 
proMdeil. 

Mr. ^Voo^\^ Ai;i> ; B\ ’ehat eutle-my d" vtej iiu.w>s that 
statement 

Mr. : One ot the A--e— oi-. The coin- 

municated with the Committee and pointed out tliat they 
weie wione in -uppO'?ing that the coiulitiun .i- to tin 
aceoinmodaiiou had not been complied with: and with 
that and other lepre-entation- they ^uccctMled in niduciiig 
the CoiiniiitteL to go back upon their He solution. 

Mr. GtoiiiiY LrcA> hi.' -aid that a gieat point had 
been made about the accommodation ot h.OOO ])eople. 
But one of the condition- mentioned in the Coiiinnttet'e 
lecommendations was that there should be a cios-'ing. 
with a dome or oetagon, or -oniething uf that -oit. But 
if Mr. tSeett's design w'a- to be lejected. another de-ign 
ought to ha\e been lejeotcd ^sTlich ab-olutely ignoied an} 
scheme ct ciossmg. But no point had been raised that it 
was unfair to admit that design to the competition, so 
they muet allow that the A--e5-«:r- exeici-cd cunsideiahle 
induence in allowTiicr that de-ign to -tand. He asked 
l)eimi-sion to lno^e as an amendment : ““ That, in \it w ot 
the geneial misundei standing which has aiisen over the 
Liverpool Cathedral Competition, this MeetiiiLt ile-irt- to 
iinxne-3 upon A— _e-soi- that they -hoiild -te that the 
conditions are more strictly worded a- legard- -imge-tion- 
and absolute conditions tor competition-." 

Mr, E. Mh Hri'-ox hi.' , I will second that. 

Mr. H. K. BKowiii.vit ~F/ -aid he thought tln it had 
been a e,Ood deal of mi-take made iii the di-cus-ion tha' 
evening. It seemed ditheult lor architects to undei-tand 
that ill a competition -uioe cotulitmns woi e Condition , and 
other points weie -u;:ge-tions that ociupetitor- were not 
bound to foliowu When .icting a- As-e--oi him-dt lie 
always put in a comlitioii tnat d an\ diawiim lVl, \\a- 
not in accordance with the condition- u -hould be im- 
mediately di-quahtied : lau linn lu- alwa}- niadu tin* 
condition-, and it he accepted a de-i^n .is hiiMiig complied 
with tho-e condition-, he tiieueht no oiu* cl-e laid a light to 
say that the condition- wcieiiot iollowed. If he -Ligcie-tcd 
that there should he :>aifM) pcople.tliat w'asonlva -ugge-tion, 
and if a eoinpcTitor pio\ided tor :i (.UO people hr was cpiiio 
right in doing so. Again, ii another couipeiiioi piovidcd 
for only *2,0o0, he w.i- ctmte light in doing -a- u wa- 
inerely a -uggestion. But if it wa-^ -aid. Tluae i- the 
condition, and it luu-t be uplield. that w^a- a condition 
ab-olutel}. It w.is t Icai tl;at Mi ^^l>odwald and otlna- 
who had spoken had dl^tntc•t]y the jinpic--ion tli.it thi- 
siigge-tion w.is <in expia— coiulitn ii tli.it had t(» be eom- 
plied witli. A^ legaul- tin* point that the Cumimttce 
themselves said th.it they made a git'. it point ahciit tins 
paitieiil.u matte-, -nppo-ing the Ccmimitteo did atlM .i 
-uggestion had been pur in .-ay. * M'e dal make a -ngge-- 
tion, and wo have* madt' a gK.it point ot a-king oi.i 
a-se-sui to make that -iigge-tioii. lait now’ we -ec* bettei. 
and we know hettei.” they weie at liberty ttMlo -o. Con- 
tlition- were tin U'ti'ie eninli tiiai-. and -ugge-ticii’^ weie 
-uggestions. 

Mr. Lit»XAKi> SiOKi aiiiendment, ’ d’h.it tlie Meiiing 
pa— to the -econd lu‘-olutiom" w.i- then [uit to the Mt-t f- 
ing and cairied hv ntl \otf- lo It 

Mr.MT.. • i>\\ \i:i) llu'ii mo\ed the sccoial Kesi'Iiitioii \ 
••Th.it till- Meeting mow- wrh tin* ginitt-st di-tavour ibt* 
ac'tion of Olio ot the A--c'— oi- m .illuw ing hiin-elf to he 
ctated with the selec ted coinpetiloi lu the caii^inu out ot tin 
woik," Till- Bo'-olutioii, In- went on to -av.itijuiud under 
the eiieum-t.incc- ^ely little to be -aid — it e. in led with it 


It- own ccrnicticn. They had he aid one or two statement 
made, and the Bicddeiit had lefeiied to it in hi- Ihe-i- 
dentiai Addres-. that Mr. Bcdley did not consent to occupy 
tliat positn. n until lie laid 1 ten \eiy much pressed to 
(lu sO. and that it he had dec-lined, the comjietiticn would, 
lor all xiactiL.J puipcnes. liave been a lailuie : bur 
whether a n:.in wa- eminent rr whether he was nut. lie 
had only one uudcMating duty leluie hnn a- an umpire in 
such a c.t-e .l- this — mz. to leject all invitation- to take 
pait in caii}ii g out a ccnipetition of which he had 
been an as-t-rci'. It mu-t le an untoitunate precedent 
if ciii a-^c-TOi wa- to become associated a- aichiiect with 
the building Lccautc. a- in ihi- case, perhaps, of the 
youth ot the -elected man. A-sume tliat an usses-oi 
Wa- nut a man ct the high honour which attached to Mr. 
Bodley. It wa- cbviotK. ii a young man were selected, 
that he, the A-'e--oi. in letorting to the Cemmittee. 
might say tin- — it wa- quite an imaginaiy case, hut it wa- 
c-ne he could ijiiite contcinpl.ite : ■•M'elh uentlemen. the 
be-t -et ut diawings befoie u- i- the set of diawings ot Mi. 
Tones : but Mi. Tone-, unfortunately, is a very young man. 
.ind ihi- 1 - a veiy inipurtaiit building, and }ou know, 
edthougli the diawing- are very leauti+ul, I haidly think 
he IS a man }a u would nitiust with the carrying out ot this 
laige woik." Thu- lie said almo-t mterennally : ••!. 
your asses-or, .an a veiy ex}■enenc^d man. Now, then, 
gc ntlciiic-n. lieic 1- tlie -uggestion : ju-t imagine intrU'-t- 
ing a huge building like this to this young man. Give linn 
oOn guine.i-— he will be delighted with it — and let yoni 
humble -el \ ant cany it cut ‘ That was what might occni. 
He could only -ay in one sentence that he -nongly depre- 
cated the <iction of any a-se--oi in thisoi any competition 
in asscoiatirtg him-elt in any way whatever wuth the 
selected euiiipetitoi : .iiid it w.i- on that gioiind that he 
lagged lea^ e to mo\e the Resolution. 

Mr. A. S Cues- J" h in -econding tlie Resolution 
-abiiiittv.il tli.it It Was no pallianoii ot their Ulluw mem- 
ber- uli'ence against the lecognistd protessional etiquette 
to plead that tb.e ecnrleman m qiie-tion was indi -pen-able 
to the Institute. 1 ccaUse no man wa- indispeii-ahle to any 
old c’-r.ihli-hcd In-titute -i ch a*^ then-. In cuder to 
induce arihuect- to eiitv 1 then told llicV bad hetoie ti - 
d.iy abiog.ited one of their gieatesi -ateguaid- : and it 
tliov condoned tin- olU-nc-e. anoilu*i -aleguaid would go h\ 
the boaid: lot though the iTesideiit in hi- Opening 
Addle-- -aid that tin- c.i-e wa- not to be legaided as a 
pu cadent, \et he (Mr. CT0--1 submitted that, /ocfo. U 
wa- a precedent : and it they condoned thi- offence the} 
-hould he umihle, con-i-tently with the exeici''e cd jii-tice. 
to take action again-t any other member lor a similar 
ort'eiue. Hi' lememheied a <(nnc‘wh.it -imil.ir iiistarue cui 
the occasion ot a competition loi a Miiall Town Hall. 
Then, as now, the Assessor, a memher of the Institute, 
wa- alluwcd to be a-S('ciated a- joint aiclntect with a 
young man who-e de-ign had been -elected, iindei the 
-pcci.il ciic um-tance- of tlie ca-c. ITc lenieubcred 
another ca-e ni which tlie pioniolei- ol a ccitain coni- 
p»-tition appioaclied the Council of tlie In-titutc with a 
\iiw of a-i I it. lining wlietlua “ muh r llie -pecial ciic um- 
-t.Liices ut their case ’ their A--t— or— who. by tlie way. had 
Hot been appointed by the tin n ITesident — wcnild be allow ed 
to i.iiiY out the woik a- joint aiehuect with the -ucce--- 
lui m.in ; htir, unfortun.itcly tor him, that as-es^or wa- 
neithei .in einiiunt aicliitect nov .» meinhev ot tin* 
C'ouncih and tlie pioinotev- -uggestion wa- tlieietoic 
]n(nuiu]v ^elocd by that body, and tin- de-pite the tut 
tli.it the c iic uiu-t.inec - c oimeclt'd with th.n e.i-c* weie ot 
an exii.ioi diiuiiy and -pti i.il c h.iiactei . Tlu Council hud 
i--uc'd nu oliu i.il plot*'-.: ag.un-t the conduct oi it- tellow 
iiieiiibei-. and by U- condomitioii of -uch offences when 
the off'endt 1 - wc'i’O lutinhcis of it- own body, and by it- 
pie nipt dcpiecatiou cf the sugge-tion that the A— es-d’ 
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shoultl act aroliitect when that nnule 

in the interest of an ont^ule man, uase ju-.t occasion to 
imputations of and favouriti’^nn In ca.'^es 

in which competitions weie won hy youn.c: and iiie\- 
pei‘]ence<l men, were there no aichitect'> other than those 
who had made the awards who weie capable of rendeiin^ 
the nccessaiy assi-tance to the succe:^’^^u] man? There 
was no doubt that the Assessor's proceedings wcie Lon- 
tiaiv to the regulation contained in clause b ot the 
Institute's ^suggestions for the Conduct of Arrdiitectural 
Competitions i and therefoie Mr. Woodwaid and those who 
had inteiested themselves in this ipiestiuu appealed w'lth 
(onhdenee tor the suppoit ot niemhers present in lawur 
of this Resolution, which was lounded upon a suund 
ha-is of justice and equity. If they w'eie discussing tin* 
conduct of young and oL-cuie men then action would 
certainly have been prompt and decisive. Because the 
offender w'as an eminent architect, they were exjtected to 
condone his conduct : and he protested in the name of 
common sen^e and common honesty again-t sudi a policy 
as simply degrading their great piufession and as being 
seiiously detrimental to the intere>ts of the In-titute. 

Mr. H, J. Lanchesilk there seeined to be rathei 

a ferocious attack made on one ot the members of the Insti- 
tute, and as he had been on the Town Council ot Hove loi a 
good many years he should like to sav a tew words trom 
that point of \ie\v. IVheii the Liscipool Committee con- 
sidered this matter theie was a Protestant majuntv against 
Ml. Scott, and the minoiitv then i)iit then heads togetliei 
and cuDsjdeied wTiat would be tlie best means of getting 
their own way. Of couise the iiiinoiity were very intelli- 
gent men. and they happened to choose Mr. Bodley to 
a--ociate with Mi. .Scott. Mr. Bodley wui- no longei <iii 
a-^es^or : Ins duties as as:.essor weie tit an end ; and it 
must be remembered that the only suitable man the 
minonty knew was Mi, Bodlev, and, iheretoie, the minoiity 
w'ere very glad to back up their ca'^e bv the help or ^Ir 
Bodley. Mi. Bodlev wa^ reluctant to take the i)Ost. liut to 
tieciire the appointment of Mr. .Scott he very kindly con- 
"eiited to take it. He had known a souiew'hat sinnlai 
( a-e oil hi:? own Board, of which ho had been a membei 
tor twelve veais. 

Mr, Met KtcL B. Auams i’._ -aid that it would be a gieat 
pity if tile Meeting were to jais-. lbi> ResoliUioiu pei- 
-oiiully he thought that Bodlev had done tlie be?t 

thing he ( ould under the circuuistaiice-. As to Mr. 
Bodley dome a thing which was in any way (|uesti()iial>ie 
as all honourable man, it was quite impossible: anil lit 
itlie speaker) was one ot tlie lust to point out in the Pie^-- 
tlie invidious po-ition in which IMi. Bodky w as placed, 
hut he was perfectly ceitain that he did not acccqit that 
po-ition until he lound there wus mi alteiuati\e. But to 
-ay that Mr. Bodlev did it toi anv peisonal ad\antage was 
iinwoitliv ot t}iem,an<l he could not admit it toi a inument. 
He -hoiild theietore oppose Mr. AVoodward. But he coubl 
not blaniv Inm for bunging up this (piestion, although 
surely the maik made in the Presidential Address might 
have lieen sufficient. He hini-( It wcs m i\ glad to Iitar it, 
and he thought it wuis stated with great moderation and 
(lignity. and he should ha\e hem content, toi the matter 
to ha\e lemained lluie. But inasmuch cs it Inul been 
raised, and thev had had tin- discum^ion. let it re-t iheie ; 
no douiit !Mi. Bodlev would heai that tiie\ had had this 
dmeus-inn, winch wouldanvway have tin- ad^untage, t)mt 
It would miplia-i-e tlie inquu tance <>t as-es-om being 
cxtieiiiely caietul how iJicv adjubm nted on othci nien'- 
ile-lgn- 

Ml. Pi.i-Mi'ioN hl._ ?aid tlnit a- one who cimdeiuned tlie 
.qipointinent of a-se—ors entiiely, and ud\oc'ated the 
.ijipointmcnt ot juiie- to decide matter- ulatiiig to cniu- 
petition-, he (lirfered, no doubt, Born a great nmnv present 
that evening. He wa.- tiaiiied in Pan-, and whil-t there 
he noticed how well all their competition- weie decided. 


It was very lare tor one to lieai in Pan- .my atl\ti-e 
eritici-ins iii refeieiice to them. But c\tiy time theif wa- 
il competition in thi- country, theie wa- alway- ^om* 
(jUC'stion iUising out of it : and the i^.i-ou wa- la c.iu-e o. 
their having -ucli abominations a- as^e-soi- He cnn-idcie-l 
that the sooner tlie-e weie ddiie away witli the batu it 
w ould be toi tbi- prote-sion, -u far a- it related to ccun- 
peritions. M'ltb lagMid to the ta-e iii point, the A-s, .-m 
was euiiqjletelv lu) i o’l co'inhar : he had no ilgdit whatevtl 
to take .my part after he h.ul uiven In- deci-ion. 

Mr. EiaviN T. H\li. [ 1 \\ -aid that the fundamental 
principle which wa- called in ijucstion had. lie tho lehr 
not been consideied. The In-titutc It.id cleaily laid tlown 
in irs Suggestions as to Competitions its view- m reeaid to 
a,^^es-ols. It wa- laid down in tho-e Sugee-tiuiis th.it it 
wa- not right for an as^e^-or to take pait m the caiiying 
out of w'oik m which he wa- engaged. With that they all 
ameed. But here was .in exceptional circumstanci. 
Assume that the youngest member of tlie Institute in fo. 
a large competition, and bv his gemu- and ability win- it 
Somebody steps forward and savs. ‘*It i- perfectly iiduu- 
lou- giving this man the truir of Ins labour---he i- too 
young." Mr. Bodley, a man about whose honour there could 
be no two opinion-, had -tepped forward and -ml. 

Gentlemen, you ought to give this w'ork to thi- yjune 
man." They ^ay, *’ No. we will not f(.»r v.iiious rea-o i- 
— .ind we know' a,- a fact that he wa& going to be rejected 
because he was too young. Then they sanl to Mr. Bodh y. 

‘ It voLi will a--uciate vouiselt with liim we will let hnu 
have It ; It not, w'e will not." 

Mr. Wouow cim • I niu-t ri-e to order. Sii. I -liouid like 
Mr. Hall to give u- Lis authority. 

Ml, Hvli. * I think. .Sir, I ina} be at libeity to mention 
my authoritv. My authoiitv m Mr. Bodley. Mr. Bodley 
wa- pre-sed to do tin-, and Mi. Bodley lefu-ed it Ik - 
Laii-e he thought th.it no asse-soi should do it. Then thev 
^Ir. Scott cannot then have tin- building," ,ind lo 
save Mr. Scott, and to help a young man (and any one ot 
} on might have been that young man), Mr, Bodlev -tc}>? 
into the bicaih ,md says. -‘To -eciire this young in.m the 
liuits of hi- labour I will a-sLt him." Mr. Bodley con- 
tinued Ml. Hall, desei\f‘d the thank- of tveiv voung man 
111 the Iii-ntnte nitinittly more than any of the -eimus 
be(Mllse he stepped into the lu’each .md -eeiiiei that thi- 
voLing m.m -liould have the frint of iii- lahoui and geniu-. 
And that they -hould be a-ked to leproach Inm t(*r it w.t- 
-imply iiic'iedible. Thev would ln-e then- dignitw .md 
would corniiiit a grave offence ugain-t the honoin .md 
inU'gnty of aicintect- in Jkigl.md.it it ever went toitli iba' 
the Institute had condemned an honouiable man foi takum 
the (jiiixotic, peilnip-. but at the -aim* time noble coui-e ol 
going to tlie helj) ot thi-; young m.m to get tlie ipw.tni of 
Ills biboui. 

i\Ir. H.H. Lvxosiox . 1 , *aid it would liava been belt* i 
It M)‘. Bodley liad written a letter to tlie In-titntt* .-t.iling 
wli.it Mr Hall had ju-t explanieil. 

Mr. Woonw \};i> .i-ked p. niii— ion to use at once an<l 
withdraw In- Re-olutiou. Jlut lie ie<pie-ted the attention 
of tht-* Meeting to hi- le.ison foi doing so He undei- 
-tood from^ Mr. Hall th.it Mu Bodley had deeluied that 
the Committee -aid in effVet Thc-e\v(naU, “ It you. Mr. 
Bodlev. will not act with Mu Stott, Mr. Seott shul! not 
have tlie woik ot this cathedi ah' If that was tlie a—ei- 
rion m.ide hy Mr Bodlev. and it :\ii Hall declaud tliat 
Mr. Jlodlev made that as-ei t oil, he <it once witlilnw flu* 
Re-olntion But he inii-t a-k tli.it tin- -Imuld hr -ub- 
-lanti.ited, ,ind it the -uggc-tion made i>y .Mi. U.mg-ton in* 
adopted, ami .1 letter w.is written to the In-titute hv 
Mr. Binlley to that el'feel, he wa- sui(‘(*\er\ membm ot tlie 
In-titute would be vciv glad t«» lieai it 

Mu Wooia.M I -aid be w.m -oiiy lav.rpool had l.emi tin* 
cau-e of all tin- trouble, but he thought they r^hnuld gel 
over it now. He was veiy p!eu-ed to lieai what Mi Ihill 
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luul said. He (Mi. M'oolialli wa- ^nmcw hat hehind the 
-cenes, and he could corroborate what Mr. Hall had said 
with regard tn Mr. Bodley coming into the bleach and 
lielping to '-ave the young man the fruit ot hi- laboui. At 
the same time he felt ^ery -trungly — and lie liadinadr* 
it a -ubjOct of iii^ i‘rt -idential Addres< — that u^-e--ur- 
-hould not. under any ciicum^tance^. take pan in c.Lrry- 
mg «)Ut a ^^ork in legaid to which they had beta 
a-.-e^soi-. But alter all was said, there were 

-o many coin})lKaTion- connected with the Cathe- 
dral Competition tluit it could hauliy be judeed 
a- .111 oidinary competition. The inembeis ut the 
Coininittee wcie all honoiuahle men; they weie all 
[)icked men of Li\erpool Thevweie the triend- ot ia\ei- 
pool. .ind he was pioud to -.ly that they had LUiiviiiced 
Liverpool that they w'eie trying to do theii best hoiiourablv. 
and he did not think they would go behind anybjd\'- hack, 
Mr. Bodley's, or Mr. IScott'-, or anybody eCe'-. When thev 
lealiscd that Mr. Scott wa- a Roman Catholic, ot coui-e 
there wa- a little feeling of diffidence about it ; but that 
w.is got o\er in an honourahle way — n only wanted ex- 
planation. Then In- youth came oat. and then the busi- 
nc-- in-tinct of Liverpool came up. “He is a good man. 
but ha- he expciieiice ' I- ho capable of eon:?tructing thi. 
huilding which he ha-s been -o competent to design ^ He 
ha- pat It uii papei : can he build it ‘ I hat wa- the point 
they put to Mr. Bodley iiaturallv, and could he -ay thai he 
wa- ^ He hanlly thought he could. Then they liad [dtutN 
ut men m Liverpool : tiiev weie not a-hamed to -av tliat 
Me--r-. Paley and Au-nii were good men. and cap ible of 
holding then own with anyone. Why did the Commitree 
not claim them and put them -eci nd ^ No. the Connuitrec, 
lie believed — he had nut the high auiliuriiv that Mi. Hall 
liad, that ot Mr Bodlev hini-elt. hut he had it irom inemhi. I's 
of the Committee that the\ made it a suu (jiic that 
Mr. Bodlev -hould aet -o tlnit this young man should keep 
the lauiel- he had -o abh won. He wa- soii> that thi- 
-^hould ha\e been brought up. He aLrreed w ith the Pre-^i- 
deiit that thi.- -hould not be a pie<cdent H(‘ thought the 
In-titute ought to make a special point ot coii-ideiing 
the po-ition of a-'^e--oi - w ith ugaid to theii taking up ihe 
w'uik ot those people who lune been engaged lu the ( om- 
petition. 

Mr, Mal'iuci. Ai‘\'i.'i ob-erved ih.it -^Ir. Budb y publi.-he<l 
in the Buihluiif Xiirs a lettn entnely in aieoid.uue wuh 
what Mr. Hall said. 

Mr. C. E. Hn t hin-on said he would i!io\ e .in anu iidmcut 
a-- follows - “ That thi- Meeting Mtu- with the guatt‘-t 
disfavour tlie action of as-es-oi- in allowing them-phe- to 
1)0 a'-sociated with the -elected cmnpelitor ni tin tailing 
out of the w'ork." 

Ml . T.WoSIOn si'iondcd 

iSIr. Slvilk said the anieiiduiciu \Na- perfectly u-t'Ics--- 
ir wa- simply a re-tatemeiit ot what tlicy had them ci^e- 
l.iid down over ainl o\cr again. 

Thf PiirsiTiENT -anl that, with rcgaid to his own opinions 
on this particuhu mattci, they weic stated caieiully ami 
thoughttully in his Addie-s. and lie had nothing to add or 
t(> alter. But wlicn thi- impoit.int in. liter c.imc on. he 
had written to Mr. Gilbeil S( ott on this point, a*^ well a- 
on tile other. Mr Si ott icphed- “ 'Ilie appointment of 
Mr. Bodley as joint architect of the Livcipool Cathedial 
was nuiile with ni\ tull con-enr and appio\al. and 
Mr. Bodley only con-ciiteil to aiccpt the ap])ointmeiit 
when he knew that I heai tily agiced to the })i’opo-ition. 
Although the nomination of an a— es-ui a- joint an liitci t 
i- a had piinciple. tins i- an cm c))tion.Ll ca-e. .uid T lon- 
sidci th.it no blame wli.itcvci -hould he att.iched to Mi. 
Bodley” That was what Mr. (xilbcrt Scott himself said, 
.uid cauied out \erv inni li wliat they had he.ud fiom 
other speakeis, that thi- appointment ot Mr. Bodley with 
Mr. Scott was a helpful thing for him. A- a rule as-os-or- 
should not be concerned in the carrying out of the build- 


ing they have -elected : the Institute Suggestions c-pecially 
mention that ; but in this case he believed it to be a fact 
that had Mr Bodley nut been biought in, the competition 
would have iallcii tiiiough. and Mr. Scott w’ould have lo-t 
tlie iiuit ot ilie noble de-ign he produced on that occasion. 

Mr. Bkomhi-aij suggested that they hud had a ^ery 
inieie-ting conver-ation. and mo=:t of them w'ere quite 
eontenr to lea\e it llleie. 

Ml. Syoney ValHeii. lefeiring to Mi. HutcliinsoiiN 
amendment, .-aid u would be an extiemely fooli-li thing 
if It W’ere earned. The Meeting had no right to tell it- 
mem her- that under no circuni'^tances should an a-se-sor 
a-sociate iLiniselt as consulting architect with the gentle- 
man who had gained the aw-ard. The A-se—or had 
tiui-hed lii- woik as -uch. and any subsequent arrange- 
ment w-as a matter between the promoters and him-elt. 

Mr. I. \NiT-iON -ubmitted that as a mattei of po’icy it 
might be w'ell for -uch a Meeting this to lay down that 
they Mewed with di tavuur as-e-sor- allow’ing them-elves 
to be associated with the successful architect in carrying 
out the wuik. 

The President pointed out that there w’as a technical 
ditlanlty about Mr. Hutchin-oii's amendment. The Resolu- 
tion was w'lthdrawn ; tlieiefoie the amendment became a 
new Ee-olution. and it w'ould lie necessary to give notice 
of It, 

Mr. Hn I HiN-ON ; I under-tood Mr. AVoodwaid to -ay 
that he laid nut wiihdiawn hi- Resolution. 

Mr. AVoo3»wakt> -aid lie withdrew lii- Re-olution witli 
el eat plea-uie un the di-iinct -tatement Mr. Hall had 
made to them. The who e thing turned upon that. 
He did not wish that it should he -aid that he broimdit 
fon^ard a Resolution here and withdiew' it. unles- there 
ajipeared to be a detimte and ju^^t leason why he should 
withdiaw it. It had been reprc'-ented to them tluit evening 
that the Committee ^aid. “ If you Mr. Bodley will not act 
with Ml. Scott. Mr. Scott -hall not have the wuik. 

Mr. Hare : That is right. 

Mr. Wonuwum : If that wa.- the case he willingly with- 
drew the Resolution, riiey would all be very sorry to pas^ 
a Re-uliition ot that - nt when they knew that it wa- the 
kiiidne-- of the action of Mr. Bodley w'hich had pievcnted 
IMi. S( ort li'uiu being uu-ted fiom the merit of hi- wuik. 
That put an entnely ditleient eomplexion upon it. and 
iheicfoie with th.it proM-o lie w'onld withdraw his 
iu-i'lutiun. 


Fraserburgh.— Infectious Diseases Hospital and Public 
Library Competition. 

As the conditions for this competition are 
ihoioiighlv unsatisfactory, and the Town Coun- 
cil have stated, in answer to representation^-^ from 
the Institute, that they do not see their way to alter 
the conditions, it i'^ to be hoped that no member 
of the Institute will compete. 

Monsieur Homolle at Cambridge. 

At Cambridge on Saturday, the dth inst., the 
Cniversity conferred upon M. Homolle the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Letters. On the 
previous day tlie distinguishi d savant addressed 
the Lhiiversity on the subject of his explorations 
at ]lelphi. 

Smoke Abatement. 

The Westminster Council have asked the Court 
of Common Council to support the following re- 
solution : — “ That in view of the damage to health 
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and property caused by coal smoke the London 
County Council be urged to undertake an inquiry 
into all the methods of cooking, so as to ascertain 
^vhether there is any form of apparatus which is 
smokeless, and at the same time practical and 
economical for general use.*' 


MINUTES. HI. 

At the Ihiid (.renei.il Meeting (Bu-iiie:5-i oi tlie >e-sion 
lhOo-04, held Monday. HOtli Xoveinber lUOo. at S — 
I’resent : Mi. A^toii Webb. Ri.A.. i'; t in tiie Chan. 
i>0 Fellow^ (including lU members or the Couiiciii. and du 
Assocuite-^ (including '2 members nt the Council) : tlie 
Minutes of the ineetiiig held IGrh Xnvemlei 'p. 47 weie 
taken as read and ^igneil as collect. 

The iollowiiig A: socidte attending tor the tii-t time :=iiice 
hi> election wa-- foiinally admitted by the Pre-ident — viz 
Walrei Watkm Elli-on. 

The Hon. Seoietaiy announced the dtcea-e or Edwaid 
.lames iMaitm, of Calcutta, elected A^;^ociate 1S74 Fellcw 
1-S83. 

The Hon. Secietaiy announced the leccipt ot (''unatIun■:^ 
to the Libiaiy, and a vote of tlianks vas pa-sed to the 
doiiois. 

The following candidates tor mcinbeiMiip were elected 
hy show- ot haiKp under By-law \) . — 

Fni.Lr.ws I 7h 

FLEWELLYX KITCHEX Cl.' iHuIB. 

BROOK T\YLOR KITCHIX. ^ 

SYOXEY PERKS. P.A.S.I. \l.\ 

BASIL ALFRED SLADE. 

MELVILLE SETH WARD. 


As A'.->ociails (2:1). 

EDWARD PERCY ARCHER ^ I’, i..no lsp7, S‘n,i,nt 

1901, Quahiiui lUUgi. 

ORMROD MAXWELL AYR'roX ^ Sj>eci(i / K MO)/ inti- > >n 

190:E. 

HEXKY ARTHl'R BATTLEY r IsOR 

ISOd, Qiidlun'd 190d . 

THOMAS JAMES BEE i'/r J-nr/ono lso4, Studinr lM>s, 
Quail Tied litOJC 

HARRY THOMAS BILL \l'f oUituuu t lsi)s, siiahm iM-h. 

Quahried lOOo (Binninghaml. 

HERBERT BLACK '' I't oijafiL}^} 1901). Sindtuf 19U1. 

Qualified 190:i {Cape Town. S. Afileai. 

OUY’^ CHI- RCH ^ VK’fnitujui ! I>r9'’^. Snaieut 1900. Qutdi- 
Tied 1903 . 

JOHX DANIEL CLARKE I^nUunuut 1^97, Stn<hni 

1902, Qualified 1908 . 

WILLIAM EDWARD COUCH r,<>iatuuu> 1^07. Sfudnit 
1S99, Qualified 1908 . 

PERCY BOOTHROYD 'DAXXATT yjohatuim J>97. 

Student 1901, Quahfnil 1908 . 

HEXRY EDMFXD DAYEY ].s!i2. >///wLn 

1S!H, Qualified 1908 . 

ROBERT ROBB HALL ■/'/ -C/Oe.M/ ls'.)s. Snau .n 
Quah/ied 1908 {Aberdeen i. 

JORDAX GREEX 'J'ioixitinni.t 19on, Si/'dtnr ]9iiL 
Qualified 1908 (Bn niiiiglnimj. 

THOMAS FRAXK GREEX l',ol>atKiti 170, S(ad,nt 
1S9«, (Juahjied 1908 

ERXEST MARTIX JOSElEi f'/ chfrjnm i Studj iir 

lS99. (JnaUfied 1908 . 


ALBERT EDM'ARD LACEY P. L''.'. 1707. S’ud,, - 

ls9s, ijualnii d 190.5 . 

THOMAS EDGARRICHARDs 79o"r' . -e , 1900. ' 

1902. llH).) ip.aiiy. S Wah-i. 

i OiM SIMI'SOX Sjt-tc.n.' J’.jiiiu 11 08 . 

HAROLD BAYLDOX SMITH s; • 

1902, Q ><u.iieil 190.J (Pmt Eh/abctli. S. Ainean 
GLORGE dVALKKR ;/7 l^'H. I'^Os. 

Qua I I'td 190.J . 

SEPTIMUS dVARAYICK 'Finrur . 17»7. so-o 1902 

Quid' rtd 1908'. 

RICHARD dVYLIE '/o-L/*.’/ 1900, .s'' '.h m 19ol 

■ n, ,1 19< KQ i (hileshead i. 

,Vs HtiNnKeK'i As''iu[vii'' |2'. 

LORD BALCAPiRES. MP. F.s A . Junior Lord ui llm 
Tieasurv. 

THE RIGHT HuX. LORD MTXD^oR. PC., DL.. Ln^t 

Cuinmi— it>n» i of Hh iMaje-txX Woiks. 

As Hi>n. CMiiiu-'-rn\M\i. Mn^im i. 

CHARLES FOLLEX MeKDI, Preudent ot tlie Amei .an 
In-^titute OI Arehitect^. Jii'htd <r‘dl M,dallist 1908 
iXcw’ York, P'.S.A. ►. 

The Secretary announced the result- uf the Prelimimiiy. 
Intermediate, and Pinal Examin.itron- hthl m Xoveinlai 
iP- 09C 

Tire Secretary announced that b\ a re-olution of tin* 
Council under B>daw 20 the ndiowirm^ gtiultmen had 
Ceased Tu l e members or the Royal Institute— viz. Heinv 
Currie Creighton. Thuma< Biadtnid lilli-on. .iohn Fredei nk 
Fugerty. and Thomab I'rrce Robert-. 

Mr. Wrlliam AVoodward A! A in .aeoi<lanLe with ncU. e 
directed attention to the pioceedinc^ ot the two A-se-'Oi^ 
in the recent Tavtipool Cathedral Coinpetition. and nontd 
the following Rc -oliitiuns. which ^\ele -econded bv Mj V 
M' S. Cio-s 7A 

1. ihat till- iMeetiriL: eondLUitis the action ol the 

A-.-es-or- in giving the tn-t place in the hnal C'.ii'- 
petitron to ,1 -.(g ot drawings wlinh did not .onipA 
with the e--ential .onditi.'ii v f the Coinpetitien, 

2. That tin- Mietnig Mew - with tire gieate-t di-taxoui 

the action ot one ot thr A— e-sOis m allowing Inni- 
-elt to be a--ociatcd with the -rb . ted competitor in 
the caiivinv out oi the work. 

All anil ndnunt, moved hy Mi S\dney Vaidier Al , tliat 
Mr. Mood\\aid be not heard, laded toi v.ant of a -ccondei. 

llie Ih-t Resolution ha\iny been di-cu--ed, an amend- 
ment propu.-ed b\ Ml. Leonard Stoke- /’.J and -econded 
))v Ml. Henry T. Hare '/’ . tlmt the Meeting pa- to tin- 
ne\t Re-oluii<in, was cauiud b\ 8G\otc- to 14. 

1 he second Re-olution wa- then di-cii--ed, ;,nd . \plan.i- 
tion- ot the A-se--oi - a. tmn haMiig i.t‘» n ui\en. Mi. 
Muodwaid wiihdiiw- hi- Re-oliition on tin mound ot a 
-tatemeiit made b\ :\[r. Pidwin T. Hall F. . 

The pioeei'dmg- thin terminated, and t]>t iMeetin- -n a- 
lated at 10.81) i-.M 
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ALLIED S')CIETIES. 

The Leeds and Yorkshire Society 

At the annual meeting of the Le:eT and York- 
shire Architectural Soe.ety, Mr. Ihuler Wilson, 
the president, in the chair, Mr. H. S. Chorley 
(hon. secretary) x^resented the *i^th report, which 
is an account of the proceedinirs of the Society 
for the past eighteen iiunths. The aggregate 
membership, ifc stated, is 141. namely, HI Honorary 
^Members, 00 ^lembers, and 44 Associates, as 
against a membership of 137 at the date of the 
last report. The Council express regret that Mr. 
(’. 11. Chorley, one of the oldest members of the 
Society, and a past pivsident, has resigned his 
membershix) on account of his leaving T orkshiro 
on his retirement from business. Kegret is also 
expressed at the resignation of Mr. -T. Tweedale, 
and at the death of Mr. E. Hirchall. a past presi- 
dent. At the li.l.B.A. rreliminary and Inter- 
mediate examinations for the Xorrh-Easterii 
Division of the country, in June and Xovember, 
21 candidates presented themselves. The com- 
petition among the Associates for the prizes otiered 
by the Society was keener and more enthusiastic 
than in the immediate previous years, and the 
work submitted was judged to be ot a better and 
more even quality than had been the case in the 
three previous years. The silver medal and prize 
of live guineas given by the Pre-ident for the 
best measiiied drawing of any ecclesiastical or 
dome^^tic building erected anterior to a.i\ 1^00, 
was awarded to ^Lirtin Shaw J»rigg-. fc^r 
measured drawings of Swinsty Hall, York->hire. 
A special prize of three guineas wa^^ awarded to 
r. A. Horrocks for measured di*a wings of 
Hall i’ the Wood, Dolton : the prize of three 
guinea^, for the l>est do-^ign of an entrance lodge 
and gateway, to Mr. Ralph Thorp: the prize of 
two guineas, for the best essay on “ Modern Street 
Eacades in Leeds,'' to Mr. Martin Shaw r>rigg.s ; 
ami the sketching prize of three guinea^ to Mr. 
J. C. Procter. The Council reptua that no farther 
Steals have bct'U taken to create a chair of archi- 
tecture at the Yorkshire College. 

^lention is made in the report of the Couiicirs 
active intiu’est in tlie x')roposed laying out of Vic- 
toria S(xuare, and also in the improvement of City 
Square. In regard to the former it is poiutiMl 
out that the first essential is the enlargement of 
the square on its southern side, the present area 
being totally inadequate to receive any arehitec- 
turai treatment which would be in '^cale with the 
Town Hall. In regard to City Squan* the Pre- 
sident formed one of a deputation from the Society 
to the Improvements Committee, and asked that a 
new frontage line at the south-west corner between 
Wellington Street and l^ueht'C Street 'should be 
adopted corresx)onding to and exactly repeating 


the building line of the Standard Assurance 
Puildings on the opposite side of the square, and 
also that the building to be erected on the vacant 
ground should harmonise, and as far as possible 
CvU're-^pond in outline and skyline with the Standard 
Assurance Buildings. It is satisfactory to record 
that this suggestion has been adopted. The 
Council express their gratitude for the valuable 
collection of architectural works bequeathed to 
the Society by the late Mr. E. Birchall, and inti- 
mate that steps are being taken to deposit the 
SDciety's library wTth the City Library authorities 
for better security and supervision. 

Mr. W. H. Thorp (Hon. Treasurer) read the 
statement of accounts, wdiich showed a balance in 
hand at the end of the financial year of tdo 5,s. 2fL, 
as compared with .l9G Bs*. Id. the previous year. 

The report and balance-sheet were adopted. 

The folio wTiig Address was delivered by the 
President, Mr. Butler Wilson [F, , at the Queen’s 
Llotel, Leeds, on 19th Xovember lUOB : — 

Eellow ME:\iREns, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
In rising, for the third time, to deliver my Address 
as President of this Society. I should be indeed 
remits were I to place on record my intense 
appreciation of the triple honour you have be- 
stowed upon me : an honour unique in the history 
of this Society, inasmuch as it necessitated an 
alteration in your Articles of Association. In 
electing me to fill this chair for the third succes- 
sive year you have, in no half-hearted manner, 
•signalised your appreciation of any w’ork I may 
have accomplished in my j>revious years of cdHce. 
Iie-<t assured that there '>hall he no want of 
endeavour on my part deserve and retain your 
eoiitidence during the coming year. Eor the 
ungrudging assistance I have received from the 
Cjuiicil and othcers I mu^t pay my tribute of 
grateful thanks. The zealous support wTiich they 
have accorded me during the past two years has 
not only done mucdi to encourage me in the work 
undertaken or accomplished, but thermits me to 
enter upon another year of otiice with an unhesi- 
tating seii'^^c of reliance upon their kind co-opera- 
tion. It is, for the first tune, our especial plea>ure 
to welcome Iad:e> oar opening meeting and 
concert, and, furthe:', to cxpre>s to them the grati- 
fication wTiich they afford ns by the grace of their 
presence at our gathering tiiis evening. 

During the past year two of our members have 
retired from the profe-^ion, Mr. John Tweedale 
and Mr. C'. IL CTiorley F.[. We much regret 
the loss of two such valued members. Mr. 
Tweedale did much good service in watching 
architectural interests whilst a member of the 
IanhIs cTty (knincil. Jlr. CTiorley wuts one of the 
fathers of the profession in this city and a past 
President of our Society, in the aifairs of which 
he long took an active part, and of late years the 
warmest interest. iMr. Chorley has the best wishes 
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oT this vSociety for his future health and happiness 
ill his well-earned retirement. 

Our Library has this year received a handsome 
addition to its shelves by the generous bequest of 
500 volumes by the late Mr. Edward Birchall 
[F, , a former President of the Society. 

Ill this connection there is one item of interest 
mentioned in the Report which has now* become 
an accomplished fact. It has long been felt by 
your Council that the due maintenance and ad- 
ministration of the Library were more than the 
finances of the Society or the time of the Honorary 
Librarian would permit. An agreement has 
accordingly been entered into wdth the Library 
Committee of the Leeds City Ccuncil, who have 
undertaken to receive our books as an adjunct to 
the Central Reference Library. It will be con- 
tained there in our own bookcases, and a separate 
catalogue printed : and in so far as our own 
members are concerned, it also constitutes a loan 
library. It remains the property of the Society, 
which is able to claim its return on the giving of 
three months’ notice. By this arrangement our 
books are safeguarded against loss or damage. 
The Central Reference Library already contains 
a fine collection of architectural works, and Air. 
Hand, the public librarian, is giving his atten- 
tion to the classilication of books which deal 
■with distinct arts and sciences, and hopes that his 
Committee wall shortly issue departmental cata- 
logues of this nature. Given these facilities and 
accommodation, our students will benefit by being 
able to consult that which, in combination with 
our own, wdll be an excellent collection of archi- 
tectural W’orkr^. 

Your Council has kept a not unwatchful eye 
upon such local afi’airs as come w’ithin its province. 
A proposal was recently placed before the pul die 
for the architectural laying out of Victoria Square, 
plans and models being exhibited. The scheme 
embodied no new' idea ; it was simply a resuscita- 
tion of a similar proposal wdiich w'as c< mbated by 
our Society so far back as IhkO. Owing to a 
protest against the scheme, which we again felt it 
our duty to make, your Council W’as in^ited to 
meet Mr. George Frampton, R.A., the author of 
the pnjposal, and the Chairman of the Corporate 
Property Committee, to place before them our 
objections. M e pointed out that before any archi- 
tectural adornment of the Stpiare could l)e enter- 
tained liie Square it-elf would have to be much 
enlarged on its 'Southern side, and that until such 
wushed'for consuiniuatiun it was nnuh better left 
undisturbed. We w^ere fortunate in being sup- 
ported ill our contention by i)Oth Pre^s and public. 
The York-'^linr observed: “The attitude of 
the Leeds and Yoikshire Architectural Society is 
a reasonable and valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion. It is, in a word, ncjt so much the plan as 
the insufficient space for its proper display that is 
at fault. Actual demonstration W'ould soon settle 


this point, and the Archiiectur.il Societv s 
gestion of a full-si/ed rougli model of the baln^traiie 
and letaining w^all. erected ( n the -pot, seems a 
very practical one.* I am happy to -ay that tin 
scheme was ultimately ubandt-ned : but t) e fact 
that the City Councdl. iiistead M netting back ibiir 
building line, are peimitting tlie rebuilding of a 
tavern on the south -ide of the Square points to 
a deplorable consequence- -that our noble Town 
Hall will have to W’ait indefinitely f. r that spaGou- 
foreground W’hich i- necc^^ury to its just and 
adequate appreciation. 

The buildings at the junction of (Giebec and 
AYellington Streets being reiin>ved a deputation 
from this Society waited upon the Cit\ Improve- 
ments Committee and ivpre-eiued to them that 
any new' building should he a repeat in contour, 
mass, material, and skyline to that of the 
Standard Buildings. Tin-;, it was pointed out. 
W’ould lend a much needed air of symmetry and 
balance to an important open space, and wa- 
made plain to them through the medium of 
composite photograph which i- ( xhibited lune to- 
night. I am glad to -tate that the Committee not 
only received our sugge-tions in a nio-t favourable 
spirit, but decided to endorse them in fact, which 
is further cause for cougratulatiou. 

By the munificence of Colonel Harding and the 
genius of Thomas Brock. R.A.. we now posse s-^ 
one of the finest equestrian statues in the W'orld. 
It resemble- in its general line^ the famous eqiu <- 
tiiaii statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni in the Cainj'O 
San Giovanni a: AY^nice, wliich i^ pa-sed on tlu- 
w'ay to the traghetto whence the island of Aluiano 
is reached. This statue was designed ami in pait 
executed by A'erroecliio, but on his death the w<u’k 
W'as completed by Leopardi. Although based to 
some extent upon the Colleoni, Air. ] Crock’s line 
w'orkhas a powder and distinction which ai‘e all its 
ow'ii, and is an object whicli I.ecds laav eniint 
it'^elf fortunate in po<ses-ing. The su])sidiarv 
feature'-; executed by Ale^srs. Iirurv. Lomerov. and 
Eehr are also fine examples of the S( ul]>tor’-' art ; 
but, taking th(' treatment (>f the Square in its 
entirety, I am inclined to think that it i- neither 
hind nor fair to the suiiouiiding figure-, how ewer 
beautiful in tliemselvc";, to place tluni at siudi 
ob\ious disad\ aiitage ns tlieir proximitv to tl e 
lu-icipal feature entails. Nor can it be'phmled, 
I apprehend, that the t'questiian ^tatue is in need 
of their assi-tanee. How mucli tlie value of tlie 
admirable figures of our Leeds worthie-. would le 
tuihanced were they each placed in .om,. i^dated 
and wall chosen situation ' The Inuf nismihlv 
demonstrates tlie hopelessness ot attaining a suc- 
ce--fnl^ re.sult unless the .-'chenn* is the outconio 
of iudi\idual ccmception curiied to an ultimate 
conclusion by one guiding band. 

During the last few' wars Leeds lam seen the 
sweeping away of vast hloclm of dilapidated and 
insaiutuiw property and the upraising of structures, 
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\\ hetlier bediitilul or not. at k-a^t ikted ^vitb every 
modern convenience and a[*pliance. ]’>road 
thoroiiglifare> have appeared, -ome ut them lead- 
ing to nowhere in particular. The Electric Tram- 
ways have created, whether legitimately or not. 
an inclination on the part ot tla^ authorities for 
rounded street corner^ : an inclination which has 
developed into a nmnia, born, I presume, of a 
passion for the curve of beauty. 

Whilst upon the making of new -treds. one i- 
constrained to consider wdiether our arttrie^ of 
tratfic can he diverted by the tempting prospect of 
a broad thoroughfare which is eveii a little olf the 
main line. The an-wer is emphatically No I It 
is easier to turn the course of a river than to divert 
the natural stream of a city's traliic. That stream 
will pursue its natural tenor however restricted 
the contines. The moral would -eem to be that it 
is wi'^er to spend money upon widening the existing 
natural veins of tralfic rather than upon the crea- 
tion of iiew thoroughfares in the midst of 'which 
one may stand, secure from harm, and listen, amid 
their spacious silence, to the rumble of trathc in 
the congested hut natural artery only a few^ yard‘d 
a'way. It is phasant, of course, to possess these 
line streets, so quiet and peaceful, where one is 
enabled to indulge in mu'^ings. so far from, and yet 
so near the madding cro'wd. Ikii I submit that it 
is somewhat expensive, riecenieal improvements 
are futile unle'^s they form part of a prearranged 
scheme. After the Great Fire London missed its 
chance for evermore of rising from its ashes and 
taking tlie shape of a nobly planned city, owing to 
its neglect of the admirable plan ioi its reformation 
which was prepared by Sir C hristopher AVren. 
\o such mistakes 'v\'ere made liy Paris and Wash- 
ington. I do not suggest for one inonienr that 
w'e are in a position to follow their example to the 
full, but surely w'e can do something in such 
direction. As a means of thoroughly realising the 
position, I would propose that a map of the city 
lie prepared with the streams of traftic shown, and 
the varying density of such traffic indicated by 
distinctive colours. Street improvements should 
be guided by that record. Do not railway com- 
panies, when asked for additional trains, com- 
mence by checking the number of passengers they 
are carrying, and so arrive at a decision 

An interesting Paper on this question was read 
before us last Session by Mr. Musto, one of our 
members, w*bo w'ent to great trouble in preparing 
plans illustrative of his idt^as. One of these, 
referring to the widening of ^hcar Lane, is ex- 
hibited here this evening, from wiiich it wull be 
readily seen that this street, instead of pursuing 
its present aimless w'anderings, could, W'ith a little 
forethought, have been constructed in a perfectly 
direct line from the Di'^peiisary to the Newv Markets 
without additional expense. 

Onr Society has been twitted W’ith the remark 
that it always raises its voice after the event, wffieii 


'I is ton late to adopt our suggestions. We con- 
tend that we cannot suggest improvements in 
schemes of which w'e have no clear and definite 
kin)wkdge, and that such intentions should be 
frankly made known both to the profession and the 
public. The C'iry Council reply that they must 
conceal their intentions, or owmers will unduly 
inflate the price of land w'hich it is ultimately 
intended to purcdiase. 

They do not w'ork on thi^ principle of secrecy in 
Pali-. They pursue a directly opposite cour-e, 
with result- the success of w'hich is beyond con- 
tention. We w'ill see how’ much secrecy enters 
into their mode of procedure, which is as follow'S : 
Plan 1 are prepared lully to demonstratt the -cheme, 
and it is announced by means ot placards and 
new-paper advertisements that an inquiry wall be 
held. For hfteen days the plan is publicly ex- 
hibited in order that citizens and others interested 
may examine it and record their observations in 
wudting. ( )ne w'ould think that this w^ould 'Suffice 
to ventilate public opinion : but they court still 
further criticism. For three additional days a 
specially appointed agent attends to record ail 
verbal observations made to him regarding the 
Scheme. The agent also prepares a full report, 
qivinc: his owui opinion on the scheme, which is 
tkrwardcd with all other documents to the City 
Council, and. should it be determined to modify 
the scheme, a revised plan is exhibited. The plan 
and reports are then submitted to the Ministry ot 
the Interior, which controls the wffiole of the 
thoroughfares of France. If approved, the scheme 
becomes elf ec rive by the signature of the Chief of 
the ^tate to a declaration of its •■public utility."’ 

The idea that the proposals of our City Council 
t an be altogether concealed is, I contend, fallacious. 
If I am wrong, and it is a fact that there is suc- 
cessful concealment, then Leeds oueht to feel 
proud indeed in the possession of a corporate body 
and an official i>crs(vin(^l from whom nothing 
short of rack ov torture chamber can drag prema- 
turely the '^ecrets w'hich they have sworn to keep 
inviolate. 

And now a few wnrds to our Associates, to the 
younger members in whom we place all our hopes 
for the tnrure of this Society, for architecture 
re'^pected as an art and a profession. In my 
Address I took occasion to speak to you of 
the value of enthusiasm. There is nothing w^orse 
than the lack of this quality unless it be its mis- 
application. On the second occasion I referred 
to the difficulties wdiich beset the path of the 
enthusiast ; and I did something more, I suggested 
a reintdy — namely, education : a curriculum which 
will point out to the student the direction in wdiich 
his enthusiasm can be best expended. Your 
Council have now’ provided every facility in tlu ir 
powfi' for students in this neighbourhood to study 
architecture and prepare for the i-ixamination- of 
the iioyal Institute. The enthusiastic wall rake 
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advantage of tliese facilities : but ^vliar of rlie 
others? How are we to induce them to do hkt^- 
wise, and so leave behind ns meii wdio ^hall be 
properly <|uahlied for their professimi ^ 

Parents and guardian^ must be l>rougbi to -et- 
that for a youth to become an aichitect he must 
pas-^ through a specitic educational cour-e of 
training. But what experience or data have -uch 
mentors to enable them to judge of what qualitica- 
tions an architect should po^st^s? Architecture 
does not stand in the public eye with the same 
solidity law or medicine. These profession^ 
stand secure, exalted on pcile-tals the ^rep- ot 
which are both dihicult and costly to climb. And 
when I speak of the architect’s status, if. indeed, 
he posses- any at all. I do iK.^t allude to that 
somewhat hazy and sentimental status which i- 
grudgingly given to the leading lights of our pro- 
fes-iun 1 am speaking of the rank and tile. 
Medical men, lawyers, and others occuiw debihte 
places in tliL' world. An eminent King A C(jun- 
sel, who was cros— examining an architect of 
repute, led oit by saying, “■ You are a builder. I 
believe?’’ •• Pardon me,' lepliol the witness, 
*‘1 am an architect." •■Pnuiy much the ^ame 
tiling, isn't it'^" remarked Coun-el. •■Not at 
all." was the reply. ■* Ihit,’’ -aul the K < . there 
was no architect for the Tower r.f Babel. ' Xo," 
responded the witness, “hence the contii-ion. ' 
The statu- of the arcdiitect is le-- defined than 
that of a hansom-cab driver. You have to 
qualify and obtain a licence before you can 
drive a cab. Your vebicle luu-t be in proper 
order : it mu-t pass the authoritie- so that the 
public mav engage it with some degiee of confi- 
dence. 

The majority of parents and guardian- have no 
idea what i- required to make tlieii- -on- into 
architect^ : or, if they have, they do not live u]) 
to it, or are unwilling to allow^ the time or the 
money for the nece--ary training. Well, undiu- 
present cireum-tances, can wv blame them ? 
Even the youths tliem-elves thinlt they know’ a 
cleverer game than spending lone years in ac- 
quiring the groumlwork of tbeir art. They go 
tlirough a short, -lipshod, aimless cour-e of train- 
ing, and are then iiitchforked into the piofe-=^ion 
tlirough the inexpensive medium of a bra-s plate 
and a terra-cotta catalogue. 

Often tilt -tndent goes a little fnrtlier than this ; 
he passes the Prelimiiiaiy and Intermediate bbxa- 
minations of the Institute, but shirk- the Emab 
When remonstrated with, he luainiains that Asso- 
ciateship of the Institute not essential, and 
points in support of his contention to. at any rate 
commercial!}, succe-<ful practitioners wTio have 
passed no examination and are members of no 
Society. But we are not concerned, at the 
moment, with money rew’ard-. WTiat we are 
anxious a])out i- not commercial succe-s but suc- 
cessful archittf ture. 


What incentive can w'e place before our -tti- 
dtmt<? How can wc make it p!)--iblc for u- to 
say, “ We are going to make you educate and 
qualify yourselvc- before we shall allow you to 
practise as architect- ’’ ? 'Ihi-. I think, would be 
a powerful mccnti^L, and I hope the time i- -oon 
coming wTien w’e shall be in that happy po-iti()m 
As you are aware, the event which we believt 
would conduct- to thi< result is registration —with 
the support of which this out of many allie>i 
Societies ha- identified itself- the Statutoiv 
Hegistration of Architect-. 

A large majority of the profi — ion in the king- 
dom has voiced registration in no uncertain tone, 
and its endeavour is to prevent any per-.m -tyhng 
himself an architect who i- not fully tjualified to 
practise as such. 

The Legal and Medical Acts w'ere of incalculabk- 
benetit both to practitioner and public, aud w'e Seek 
a like recognition. This wTll be the inct.ntive that 
w-e shall hold out to our -tudent-. Thtv will have 
to qualify in orcLi to practise. The boot wall bi 
on the other leg — they, the students, will become 
auxiou^ and earne-t in their endeavour-. Thev 
will have to avail themselves of the educational 
advantage- wTiich w’e older men have w'orki d -ct 
hard to obtain for them. It will attain a gloiiou- 
end, namely, the raising of the -tamlard of archi- 
tecture throughout the country. It wall atnacr 
the best men and weed out the incomiietcut. 

Registration, like every other progre--ivH move- 
ment. has it- opponent-^. It has "recently bet n 
declared that the leaders of the profe-sion aiv 
strongly opposed to the proposal. I take excep- 
tion to this statement. On the contrai’v. Sir 
Emerson in his LTe-identuil Addre-- at the Insti- 
tute in November IhOO said: “There is good 
reason to hope that in the near futuie anv w'ell- 
considered scheme emanating from u- for 'giving 
a legal status to any qualified practising architeet 
W’ould reciuve the tavourabh* C()ii'«.i(ler(ition of tie 
( Government." Mr. John Slater, Vice-ITe-ident 
of the Institute, speaking at M.inclu'^tcr in He- 
cenibei 1902, said : ‘'If rc’gistration w’ere to come 
and be a success, it could only l)c through the 
action of the Royal Institute. I am not altogctlicr 
wdthout hope that in the not far ch-tant future 
sonic practical means of bringing that about wall 
be found." The small number in the prote— ion 
wdio oppose registration contains no more di-tin- 
guished name^ than do the ranks of its ^upporteix 
Th('^ passing of tlu' Medical Act wa^ opposed by 
an insignificant minority, wTiich cont.nmd cmi- 
nimt nnan wTiosc sob' reason for o}>posing it was 
probably the very emimuiee and '^ecuriiv wTiich 
they theniMlve^ had attained, and an indisposition 
to help other- to the same end. Tlie ju’esent ^tat»- 
of affaiiN is -ouiewhat parallel to that existing in 
the Iran-vaal befori' the lati' war. wTien "the 
gnvi'riiin;,' minority declinea to h,,irkoii to tin 
vast majority ^vho<^,■ willies they w civ olcctcd to 
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represent — a -ituationwhieii became too intolerable 
to be eutlureJ. 

If the anti-re;_ri'>tratioiust< are as much in 
earnest as they profess to be. they could not adopt 
the do-nothin us negative policy which of intention 
pervade:^ their somewhat -canty ranks. They do 
nothing, and. what i- more, they don’t mean to do 
anything. But when our majority is thoroughly 
organi-ed, as 1 hope it -non will they will cease 
to be reckoned with. They aitirm that no amuiint 
of legiUatiQ]! and the training in-ei)arable from it 
will protect the public from a ceitain amount of 
badde-ign. (1 ranted : but it ir- eipirlly true that our 
scheme and its attendant education will give this 
country much better design, and -o foster a taste 
and desire for much better design than at present 
exists. 

They further doubt the feasilnbty of determin- 
ing what qiicdilicatioii should give any man a 
right to style himsdf and practise a- an architect. 
They say. “ Who h to decide?” The Institute 
at present hnds no such dithculty : it ha- its own 
examinations and <pialilications for the same, so 
that argument is easily di-posed of. Aguin. it 
urged that no man has a claim to the title of 
architect until he has de-igned and completed 
buildings : but the speculative builder would fulhl 
the-e conditions. (Jne might as well argue that 
no man has the right to style him-elf '■ doctor " 
until he ha- killed olf a certain number of 2 )atients. 

The que-tion naturally suggest- itself. Who 
compose the minority opposing a movement which 
the great majority feel to be in the best interests 
of architectuie, and why do they oppose it ? I 
will go further than say, “ They combat the scheme 
because they personally have nothing to gain by 
it," and will sugge-t that they may have a good 
deal to lose by such a measure : that their oppo-i- 
tion is prompted by other than uiiseltish and 
disinterested motives. There may also ho those 
among-t them who pos-ess an indiiference to the 
general well-being of the profession which comes 
of -oine state of independence which we are not 
all privileged to occupy ; ^oino wIu'j have axo- to 
grind and others who wish to pose as superior 
person^. Then, of coulee, there i- the individual 
\Nho^e only claim to distinction rests on the fact 
that lie belongs to no institution whatever. The 
sedtish man wlio stands aloof from all brotherhood 
i'' perhaps best left alone in his selfdmposed isola- 
tion. When such an one remark^, “What good 
would your Society be to me ? ” i reply, “ A\'liat 
good would you be to our Society?” Our oppo- 
nents humorously profo-s inteii'^e sympathy with 
every etibil to raise the status of architecture and 
the architect in thi- country, but they do nothing 
towards that end. After a lot of stirring up the 
C'ouncil of the Institute come forward with a belated 
and borrowed Miggestion for a Board of Architec- 
tural Education. This is what the mountain in 
labour has given birth to. Is the Council occupying 


a dignitied position in putting forward a scheme 
which it admits is drawn up by well-known archi- 
tects, not ineuihcrs of its own body ? 

Those who are opposed to regi-tratiuii are unskil- 
fully drawing a red herring across the trail in the 
shape of this proposed Board of Architectural Edu- 
cation, a sugge-tion which, however good it might 
have been }ear- aeo. has been too long delayed, 
and ari-e- too coincid*‘ntally with the recurrence 
of the reeisrration movement to appear clothed in 
any garb but that of the uio-t tiimsy -incerity. 
Bo:ird of Aichitecrural Education, melee 1 ! after 
the Allied SoeietiL- have been for years struggling 
ior, and in many cases succeeded in e-tahlishing. 
such bodies. Where was the first chair of archi- 
tecture established ? Loudon? Xo ! — Liverpool 
and Manchester. 

The move is too transparent. They would give 
113 any food but that which we ask f u’ : otfer ns 
no more than the very sustenance which we have 
practieally obtained, cercamiy far more in the 
provinces than in London. Our- i^ not a negative 
but a progressive policy. The rapidly dimim-hine 
ranks of the anti-regisrrationists on the Institute 
Council are waking up to the fact that registration 
is looming very large, and that they may -oon be 
overwhelmed. Having reached the end of their 
resources, they gra^p at any rag which they may 
wave to distract attention trom the main issue, 
and even go to the length of admitting their un- 
willingness to repiesent truly the feelings of their 
members. They must be fighting for their wry 
existence when they have to call in outside help 
ftom men who. for reasons best known to them- 
selves, ignore the Institute as being a factor in the 
profession. Could anything be more humiliating ? 
We are told that there is no probability of getting 
what we want — a higher appreciation of architec- 
ture -by legislation. Perhaps not, miless we exert 
ourselves. They would try to discourage us by 
every means in their power, but the aliaady Aalu- 
ahle results of our own efforts place u- beyond 
the stage where discouragement can have any 
effect. 

I hope at the next election of the lu-titute 
Council that the que-tion whether candidates are 
in favour of regi>tration or not will he rendered even 
more acute than at the la-t eleclujin when, without 
organised effort, we succeeded in placing tliirteen 
declared registrationists, Theie are still about a 
score members wh ) are neutral. But we must 
insist on their declaring themselves one way or 
the other, so that we know which way vote. 
You cannot get anywhere by neutrality. It is not 
a quality which makes for advancement. 

To render the co-operation of the Allied Societies 
effective, I shall propose an association between 
us which would make registration the crux of the 
next elections. 

Besides the large number of metropolitan mem- 
bers who are in favour of the movement, there are 
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4o0 Fellows and Associates scattered amongst the 
Allied Societies. A carefully organised campaign 
should easily place the registrationists in a 
majority on the Council. This is the work to 
which we must devote our energies during the 
coming Session. The Allied Societies should band 
themselves together and nominate candidates who 
will pledge themselves to use every endeavour to 
effect registration. ^Ye should vote solid for our 
nominees and smash up what was graphically 
described by Mr. Connon from this chair in IWbo 
as " the crab whose capacity for natural expansion 
is confined within the bounds of an unvielding 
shell.*’ 

To be compelled to expend our exertions in the 
direction of organisation and agitation is far from 
being congenial to those who practise a peaceful 
art ; but the work of the world is various and has 
to be accomplished by persons variously endowed. 
^York of this character may be foreign to the 
natures of many amongst us. The responsibilities 
of office fall to each in turn, and it is ordained that 
some part of our lives shall be spent in the service 
of the community, for the general w^ell-being of 
the art which we follow. 

Our objective is the renaissance of a cult whose 
disciples shall have Avell studied those arts and 
sciences which make for beautiful building, and 
not until that objective is reached can we expect 
them to mould those elements into an architectonic 
entity. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

A general meeting of the members of the Eoyal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland was held at 
*20, Lincoln Place, on Thursday, November 5th, 
at 4 o’clock p.m. Mr. G. C. Ashlin, President, in 
the chair. Also present, ^^lessrs. J. Kelly Freeman, 
K. Caulfield Orpen, C. A. Owen, Joseph A. 
(leoghegan, J. Charles 'Wilmot, James H. Webb, 
J. Kaw^son Carroll, Edwin Lradbury, W. Kaye 
Parry, Geo. P. Sheridan, ^Y. M. Mitchell. 


The ballot papers for the election of Honorary 
Secretary and Honorary Treasurer were examined, 
and the President announced that Mr. R. Caulfield 
Orpen had been elected Honorary Secretary and 
Mr. Charles Ashworth Honorary Treasurer of the 
Institute for the ensuing three years. Mr. J. 
Eaw’son Carroll moved and Mr. William Mitchell 
seconded the following resolution, which was 
carried unammously : *• That the Institute at its 
(reneral Meeting take the opportunity of placing 
on record its hearty appreciation of the indefatig- 
able energy and tactful skill which Mr. Kaye 
Parry has displayed in carrying out the duties of 
Honorary Secretary to the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland during his term of office.*’ 

A cordial vote of thanks to the outgoing 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. C. A. Owen, ^vas moved 
hy Mr. W. Kaye Parry, seconded by Mr. R. 
Caultield Orpen, and carried unanimously. 


Bristol Society of Architects. 

At the opening of the Session on ^londay, the 
IGth November, the President iMr. Joseph Wood 
entertained the members of the Council at 
dinner, after which a -moking *• At Home ” was 
held at the Fine Arts Academy, Clifton. The Pre- 
sident’- hospitality met with a gratifying response 
in the presence of a very large gathering of mem- 
bers and architectural assistants and pupils, who 
inspected with the greatest intere-t a large collec- 
tion of admirably executed sketcbe- and measured 
drawings, the result of the work ot a long period 
of years by the President and his late partner, 
Mr, Fii-ter. !Many of the sketches dated from the 
early ■* torties,*’ and illustrated bits of old Bristol 
that have now disappeared. After rtJresliments 
had hten partaken of, the President addrt.^ssed a 
few words more espt'cially to the student iiifinbors, 
impres-ing upon them the desirability of main- 
taining entliu-iasm in their studies by sketching 
and mea-uring good examples of old and modern 
work. 
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EOYAL YICTOEIA HOSPITAL. BELFAST : ITS IXITIATIOY, HESIGX. AXD 

EQUIPMEXT. 

By \ViLLiAM Hexmax [F".] and Hexry Lea. M.Inst.C.E. 

I. By ^YILLIAM HENMAN. 

I YENTUEE to appear before you this evening, trusting that some particulars of the Eoyal 
Yictoria Hospital, which was opened by their Majesties the King and Queen when they 
vibited Belfast on the ‘iTth of July this year, may be of value to those interested in 
hospital development. 

There is much that is unique in its inee2:)tion, original in its design, and novel in its 
equipment which has naturally attracted attention to this hospital ; but being located in the 
Sister Isle it is not easily accessible to all who may desire to understand it, and therefore it 
appears to be advisable that an authentic description should be published of the reasons wdiich 
led up to what has been termed a “ revolution in hospital design/’ as well as of the methods 
and means by which it has been accomplished. 

Incorrect description or misapprehension of what prompted so radical a change in plan 
is liable to prejudice improperly those who fail to realise the objects aimed at. The tendency 
is to follow beaten tracks, and only those who have good reasons for departing therefrom should 
venture to cut out a path for themselves ; but having done so, they alone are able to describe 
what was observed and encountered by the way ; consequently it may depend upon the 
ability of observation and power of description exercised by pioneers whether a new w^ay may 
become a beaten track or will remain neglected. 

Independent action doubtless has its dangers, and frequently arouses alarm in the minds 
of those simply content to follow in the footsteps of others — never venturing to question 
whether there may not be a better course to pursue. 

I make these remarks because since the buildings have been seen in their completed 
condition surprise has been expressed at their internal airy cheerfulness, several visitors 
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having remarked that believing them to be only lighted l)y •• skylights." none of whiedi could 
he opened, they expected to find the wards dreary and stuffy. Prejudiced as they were by 
imperfect and incorrect description, some had evidently come expecting to condemn, but 1 
have gooil reason to believe that none went away failing to approve. 

Although I cannot show you the actual buildings, by an inspection of which you would lie 
the better able to judge as to their merits in the directions aimed at, yet by the aid of 
drawings and photographs, together with some explanation, you may, I hope, realise that even 
if the plan is revolutionary in its tendency, it is no unreasoned fad, but a serious endeavour 
to simplify and, if possible, improve hospital design. 

hether it is destined to secure permanent approval or be pointed at as an example to 
be avoided depends — first, whether the essentials in hos]>ital design have been properlv 
appreciated and applied ; secondly, whether those having the care and management of tin- 
institution will maintain it in efficiency — for it must be remembered that the more perfect an 
instrument i^ for accurate and effective work the more worthy it is of careful upkeep, and the 
more easily it may be rendered faulty by neglect or improper usage. 

As the subject may be new to some present, it is necessary lo revert to what maybe well 
known to others ; 1 therefore crac e indulgence while referring to wliat led to the development 
of this design. It is, I believe, acknowledged by those who have studied the sub)ect that 
distinct laiiations in hospital-planning have been princip)ally brought about as knowledge has 
increased of the necessity for efficient ventilation, and of the means by which it can be secured. 
If that be granted, then it ought not to be surprising that with mechanical means at our 
disposal an attempt should have been made to design a hospital suited to be efficiently 
ventilated by such means, and that at the same time good engineering skill should be brought 
to bear, so that the mechanical appliances may be of the best, and thoroughlv suited to the 
requirements of the building. 


I have not the least desire, at the present time, to raise controversy on the subject of 
mechanical rrr.s//s- natural means for securing ventilation, for it must be evident to all that 
without mechanical means it would be impossible properly to ventilate such a block of 
building as this which we are considering. I entei- no plea now for the adoption of mechanical 
means for securing ventilation. To my mind, and that of many others, judgment has already 
been giien upon the principle, and it would now be as unreasonable to condemn the employment 
of mechanism for securing ventilation as it would be to assert that sailing \ essels can compete 
with steamships for speed, carrying capacity, or punctuality, and would suffice for the com- 
merce and navies of the world. Yet, although the principle has been conceded, there are many 
questions as t(> the be^t methods and appliances to be employed. It is over twelve years 
since Mr. Milham Key, of Glasgow, proved the possibility of securing efficient ventilation on 
the “iTenum " system, and as that is undoubtedly the most suitable for hos])ital puriiose.s 
l am greatly mdelded to him for devising the means by which it can be practically accom- 
p ished. Dmcnmniation and increased knowledge are still wanting a.s to what constitutes 
eflicient ventilation iimler varying circumstances : but, judging from the advance in favour 
accorded to the means and methods introduced by Mr. Key, - Plenum ventilation has come 
to Stax, and in my opinion it behoves us as architects to master its details, and .-niidv them 
With jiulgmeiit for the l)Gneiit of the public. 

When the Committee .lecided to employ - Plenum ventilation throughout the lai-e 
-mneial Hospital at Binimigham, ten years since, the opposition which faced me wa<. to sav 
e least, disquieting, and it was somewhat unfortunate that the building was designed 

tional 1 ffi ''it r l"? 1 be mechanically ventilated, for it entailed manv consthu- 

ditficulties which had to be overcome. I haie reason also for regretting tln'it. contrarv 
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to my opinion, the residential staff and nurses’ quarters were included in the scheme ; for 
although I believe efficient ventilation is secured throughout, the cost of upkeep is unduly 
increased by mechanically ventilating a large section of the buildings consisting of numerous 
small rooms, occupied only for a few hours at a time, which could have been reasonably 
ventilated by simpler methods, and by opening the windows when the rooms are unoccupied. 
The temperament of people in health varies so greatly that, when deprived of the right to 
open or close a window at will, it is next to impossible to persuade them their rooms 
are efficiently ventilated, and however good the system may be, some will unreasonably 
condemn it. 

In the w^ards of a hospital, however, the conditions are entirely different. Occupied 
throughout both day and night by a number of patients in a low stale of health, continuous 
change of air wdth an equable temperature and freedom from draughts, secured without noise 
or dirt, is an ideal state in which health and strength may be regained. The question con- 
sequently resolves itself into, How can hospital wards be designed and arranged so as 
economically and effectively to secure those desirable conditions ? Such w’as the problem 
which for some time had occupied my mind wdien correspondence appeared in Thr Builder 
suggesting that, “ in consequence of the proved success of ‘ Plenum ’ ventilation, combined 
with antiseptic treatment, it might be possible to dispense with the ‘ Pavilion ' arrangement 
of w^ards,” such change being principally advocated in the interests of more effective archi- 
tectural treatment of the buildings. To this end w^ere advocated double wards divided 
longitudinally by dw^arf partitions This suggestion appeared to me to be altogether wrong, 
so I wrote the following letter which appeared in Jlie Builder of the 8th August 1896 : 

8ie, — Although the time may be at hand when it will be possible, by the employment of scienti- 
fically-applied means of ventilation and of the antiseptic treatment, to adopt an arrangement of plan 
differing from single-ward pavilions, the question demands closer examination than “F.R.C.S." and 
“ Architect ” appear to have devoted to it, for fear of a retrograde movement. 

The point upon which they place so much stress — Hz., architectural effect~is of slight importance 
to the w’elfare of patients and ease in administration, which in a hospital ought to receive first consi- 
deration, and other reasons given for reverting to double-ward pavilions are trivial. In fact. I venture to 
say that by far the majority of those who have had practical experience in hospital work will condemn 
the dwarf central division, because it obstructs a full view’ of the beds, and because it is not possible 
to so thoroughly light a wide ward ; for it must be remembered that, although in a single waird a 
patient now’ and then may be inconvenienced by glare of light, that light is, in effect, the great health- 
giver to by far the majority. Ventilation, by wliatever means secured, becomes more difficult in a large 
area, and a central division must retard free circulation of air ; moreover, such enlarged spaces w’ould 
demand greater height, which would further increase the difficulty of securing efficient ventilation 
and add to cost as w'ell as to labour in getting from one floor to another. 

The real disadvantage of the pavilion plan, particularly in some of the large and recently-erected 
hospitals, is that of administration, in consequence of the great distances w’hich have to be traversed 
by the staff ; the direction, therefore, in w’hich advance should be sought is concentration of wards 
which becomes possible with an efficient system of ventilation and the employment of antiseptics. 

Hospitals and infirmaries may be considered “health factories,” and the arrangement of plan 
should, as in an ordinary manufactory, principally be considered with a view to perfection of w^ork and 
its accomplishment wuth ease and despatch. 

V hat I would suggest is that, instead of erecting detached pavilions of several stories, it miffiit be 
better to spread out the wards on one story only, placed side by side and lighted by continuous Intern 
lights. _ Such an arrangement would secure greater comfort to the patients, simplify ventilation by 
mechanical means, and very considerably reduce corridor communication, as weil as dispense with the 
incon\ enience of staircases and lifts, thereby facilitating administration. 

For the accommodation of the staff there would be no objection to buildings of several stories 
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but with all the patients compactly arranged on one tioor level their wants could be easily supplied, 
and other difficulties of the pavilion plan would be overcome. 

I am fully aw’are that only those wdio study what is possible with the plenum system of ventila- 
tion properly applied can realise the practicability of such an arrangement : yet by its employment I 
feel convinced that some such revolution in hospital planning will be accomplished, and do not doubt 
that in time it will be demanded, partly in consequence of the great cost of the pavilion plan, but more 
particularly in consequence of the excessive labour thereby involved. 

William Hexman, F.R.I.B.A. 


It never occurred to me, when that letter w^as published, that it w'ould ever fall to iiiy lot 
to design such a building for execution. Yet some three or four years later I was requested 
to meet the Committee of the Eoyal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, funds for a new* building 
having been collected as a Jubilee Memorial to our late Queen, mainly through the untiring 
energy of Mrs. Pirrie, whose husband, the Plight Hon. AY. J. Pirrie, was at the time Lnrd Mayor 
of the city. When discussing the general arrangement of plan with the Committee, reference 
was made to the suggestions contained in the above letter, and I wvas ijuestioned a> to the prac- 
ticability of constructing a hospital such as I had proposed. A majority of the Committee being 
favourably impressed with the assurances I w'as able to give, sketch plans were demanded. 

On attempting to fit together, on entirely new lines, tbe intricate requirements of a 
complete hospital for 300 patients and a large staff, I began to realise the difficulties I had 
imposed upon myself. After several attempts and minor compromises in respect to some of 
the accommodation thought to be necessary, and wdth the able assistance of my partner. Mr. 
Thomas Cooper, the plan in time assumed the generally symmetrical arrangement in which it 
now appears an erected building: but ere it reached that stage, opposition was raised ])ysome 
members of the Committee, and outside influence w'as brought to bear against the scheme. 
Of this we had no reason to complain, for wx learnt that Belfast men can be just and consi- 
derate in opposition and are open to conviction. Some w^e know^ went to considerable troul Je, 
visited other hospitals, and consulted supposed authorities to obtain evidence against the 
adoption of the plan. It was an anxious time when the Committee met to decide the question. 
The Chairman (Mr. Pirrie), the late Dr. Cummin, and others who advocated the scheme, after 
careful study of the proposals, stuck to their guns, but there w^as a strong opposition and 
some waverers ; the matter hung for a time in the balance until Professoi* Byers, a member 
of the Council of the British Medical Association, and an hon. member of the medical staffs 
rose and spoke to this effect: ‘‘When first he heard that it w’as proposed t(^ place all the 
wards side by side without intervening open spaces, to light them principallv from above 
and to have no window's to open, it appeared to him so contrary to all his preconceived 
ideas on hospital design that he determined to oppose the carrying out of such a plan ])v 
every legitimate means, and. to enable him to do so effectually, he set about independentlv to 
study the subject in all its bearings; but, to his surprise, the mf)re thomuglilv h(‘ probed it 
the more and more convinced he became that IMr. Henman was right.” He then went over 
the principal arguments for and those advanced against the sclieme. and it was proposed 
that, subject to the general requirements of accommodation, '' the architects be ri^quested to 
develop the plan in such a manner as in their judgment would best meet the demands of 
the principle of a one-story hospital, with the wards compactly arranged side by bide.” " 


No ieooi<l wa- k«'pt n-, to wliat iTot. Byeis said on 
that occasion, I sent him a diaft of what I haNe just 
read and askcl tor his per-onal experience of the working' 
of the hospital, to which he kindly replied thus; ”I le- 
meniber quite well th e ineiilent, and may add that, after a 
trial of two month-' the new hospital ha- more than fu!- 
tilled mv expictatiun- . 
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^ \ 1 \ aiiu work- 

admiiably. and wUethei tiom rlu point of view of adminis- 
tration and (onitoit ot patients, oi adaptability to 

Clinical teachiu-, I know no hospital equal to it. We have 
lud many viMtor-, and all re-aid the New Uoval Vmtoria 
iiospitai a - unique of q-, kind 
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Such forcible advocacy from a medical man of standing, until then absolutely unknown 
to us, took everyone by surprise, and the resolution was almost unanimously adopted. 
Thereupon several advocate^ of the scheme became enthusiastic with regard to it : ideas 
as to the accommodation to be provided enlarged, and we were led on to elaborate the 
architectural character, but again we experienced a check. Tenders for the erection of 
the buildings were received in the early spring of 1900— just when prices had run up 
abnormally, and little was thought of but the disasters of the South African war ; the cost 
came out at a higher tigure than was expected, and beyond the funds at disposal. Xo one had 
heart to appeal to the public for increased subscripti(ms. and no course seemed open but to 
bring down the accommodation to original re<juirements and to simplify the architectural 
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treatment. This gave opportunity to a section of the Committee for reopening the question 
of the arrangement of plan, and, in addition to repeating objections previously raised, they 
urged it must be expensive : but fortunately the majority held to the principle of the scheme. 
In due course the design was modified, and on fresh tenders being procured the work fell to 
Messrs. McLaughlin and Harvey, contractors of Belfast, who have carried out the buildings 
in a very satisfactory manner. Mr. (1. A, Flower acting as clerk of works. 

Although one can hnt I’egret losing the chance of carrying out a large building of good 
architectural treatment, I am now inclined to believe that, hi the interests of hospital develop- 
ment, things have turned out for the best : for not only would the additional cost have been 
put down to the particular arrangement of plan, but it is now realised that the annual cost 
of maintaining a larger e.^tahlishment would have been beyond the means procurable. The 
buildings are not unsightly, thougli novel in character and simple in architectural design. 
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and when the grounds around are laid out and planted, time being allowed for trees and 
shrubs to grow, their appearance Mill doubtless be improved. 

The cost of the buildings, including all engineering requirements and a complete steam 
laundry, is only a tritie over ,^800 per patient's bed : M'hich is clear proof that the arrange- 
ment of plan is capable of being carried out at an economical figure. 

The site is an excellent one, being a portion of the grounds of the old Asylum : it was 
granted by the City authorities with the sanction and, I may say. the approval of the rate- 
payers. It is six acres in extent, to M’hich another six acres is to be added on the completion of 
a new asylum Mdiich is being erected elsewhere. The hospital stands comparatively high, has 
a pleasant outlook in every direction, and is readily accessible from most of the large manu- 
factories and M'orks, and from the poorer parts of the city, whence the majority of the patients 
Mill come. From Must to east there i< a fall in the level of the ground of over tMunty feet, of 

Avhich advantage has been taken : 
by keeping the main fioor level 
M'ell above the ground adequate 
height is secured for the prin- 
cipal fresh air-duct, which runs 
under the main corridor, and for the 
branch ducts conveying fresh air 
to the several Murds and accessory 
rooms. There is also a pipe -duct 
running parallel M'ith the principal 
air-duct — a necessary provision, 
so that heat from the steam and 
hot-water pipes may not p^enetrate 
the ])uildings during the summer 
months, and that convenient 
access may be obtained to all 
piping. 

The entrance to the site is 
on the north side from Grosvenor 
Road, M'hich at that t)oint Mas 
riG. o.-A -vMi un iritun scveral feet above the average 

ground level ; consequently by 
making up an entrance roadMuy to the street level the ])uildings are at)proachecl on the flat 
and the basements of the eabt and Must administrative M'ings are retained clear of the ground. 
These are the only portions of the l)uildings Mdiich are of more than one story, and l)eing on 
the north side there is no overshadoMung of the patients' departments. 

The official entrance is centrally placed lietMuen the east and Mest Mings. Through 
an open porch, surmounted by a bronze statue of Queen Victoria executed by J. Wenlock 
Eollins, sculptor, of Chelsea, is a domed entrance-hall lined Mith Irish marbles and alabaster. 
On the right is the Board room, on the left the Superintendent’s offi(*es and M’aiting-ioom. 
Opening directly from the hall opposite the porch entrance runs tlie main corridor from 
east to Must, some 450 feet long and 9 feet Mide. Branching southward are seventeen 
short corridor.-, giving accebS to as many M'ards, each for fourteen I>eds, M’ith their accessory 
rooms, all practically under one roof. The eight wards to the east are for medical cases : 
then come eight Murds for surgical case.s, and one foi* gynax'ological cases. To the north are 
tM'o wards for ophthalmic eases. 
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The arrangement of the ^Yards is on the “ unit '* principle — i.e, each honorary physician 
and each honorary surgeon has control of a male and a female ward, with their accessory 
rooms. To each group of four medical wards there is a class room, approachable without 
the necessity for passing into the main corridor, and two clinical rooms. To each pair of 
surgical wards there is an operating room, and, in addition, separate operating rooms for 
gynaecological and ophthalmic cases. A ward kitchen serves for each pair of wards 
(except the gyna-cological, which department is self-contained). Small wards of two beds 
each are provided in connection with each large ward ; linen cupboards in the branch 
corridors, also store rooms for patients* own clothing, and conveniences for nurses as well as 
cleaners’ rooms, with slop sinks at- the ends of the main corridor. 
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Sanitary conveniences are in a turret at the south end of each ward ; bath rooms and 
lavatories at the north end. I may here direct attention to the fact that intercepting lobbies 
between wards and conveniences are dispensed with. Open windows with rieiium ventila- 
tion are objectionable, and without open windows intercepting lobbies are an anomaly. By 
simple adjustment it is possible to ensure that air from sanitary turrets shall not enter the 
wards, air pressure in their direction being maintained from the wards outwards. This is a 
matter of importance, because on examination I have freiiuently found that, notwithstanding 
intercepting lobbies, when natural means of ventilation are relied on, air is drawn or forced 
into the wards from the sanitary turrets. This, as I have said, is obviated when “ Plenum" 
ventilation is employed, in addition to which the service of the wards is facilitated, for there 
is no real necessity for doors, which at busy times are frequently fixed open, and then the 
intercepting lobby is useless. For the sake of privacy, however, doors are supplied, hung folding 
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occupied, for it often happens that nurses and ward inaid< have to pa-s into and out of the 
sanitary turrets ^yith hands full ot bn akable articdes. ^^iniilar doors hung on light spiiiig 
]iinger 5 are provided to all entrances to Nvards, bath rooms. clas> and operating looiii^. to 
facilitate the passage of ambulance and other trollies. To the ward kitchens no d(Mjr- art* 
provided, for with Plenum " ventilation an e(iuabie temperature and freedom from diaught 
are securul : consequently inner doors are re([uired only for the sake of privacy or wlmre difterence 
of temperature is desired to be maintained, such as between the main and branch tM)rridors. 

The ** Extern/' or out-patients' department, i> situate between the admini^ti’ative 
buildings and the ophthalmic wards, wuth a public entrance at the north t ud. right and lett 
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of which are rooms for a charge nurse and the registrar, recei\ing room for caMialtv ca^c>. 
and room for minor operations. Centrally is a large w’aiting hall, around which are m(*dical. 
surgical, and specialists' consulting rooms, with several examination room'-. The dispeii'^ary 
placed near the medical wards, for at this hr>spital mt'diciiies are not dis[)en^ed to out-patient'-. 

Students, Ijoth male and female, are provided for in the haseinent of the Extern huiiding, 
with a stairway up to the main corridor. The Extern waiting hall also connects with the main 
corridor, as all patients are admitted through the Extern " ; an arrangement which in 
practice is found to avoid delays and inconvenience, which often liappcn when there are two 
or more entrances, and patients go to the wrong one. 

Tw’o small detached buildings at the west end of the site are foi- isobition purpo^e^ : they 
receive fresh air by a e(Uitinuation of the main duct underground, and, although at least U)0() 
feet aw’ay from the fans, are amply sui)plied wuth fresh aii\ 
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Sections through a portion of the ward block give a general idea of the method of ligliting, 
and of the construction adopted. Tie-beams, wTiich would form objectionable lodgment for 
dust, are dispensed with, support being obtained by meons of rolled steel jointing within the 
roof space, arranged to the form recpiired, strengthened by angle-plates, and riveted t(»gether 
continuously from end to end, resting on the walls dividing the wards, the extreme eiid^ ])eing 
held down by bolts built into the piers of the outer areadings. 

Only the two outer wards have side windows, not really necessary, but inserted because it 
was possible to provide them. All the principal wards have large south windows, with case- 
ment doors opening on to balconies, and lantern or clerestory lights from end to end on ]n»th 
sides. These are not skylights, as generally understood, but are more properly defined as 
clerestory windows, slightly sloping, and glazed with half-inch plate glas>. All accessory 
moms are similarly lighted. So are the main corridor, the extern ^Yaiting hall, and the 
laundry. The result is most perfect lighting to every portion of the building. We were led to 
adopt an angle of 60 degrees wuth the horizon for these clerestory windows, in consequence of 
the researches of M. Trelat, a well knowm authority on hygiene, his opinion being that, not 
only is an abundance of light necessary for maintaining a healthy state within doors, but 
the best light is that which is admitted at an angle of 30 degrees with the horizon. Conse- 
quently, it is that good light which is admitted at right angles to the glass, and passes through 
without being refracted. Surgeons w’ho have seen and utilised the operating room^^ inform us 
that nothing could ba better for their purpose, because the light is ample, w’ell ditfused. and 
practically free from shadowing. A proof of this is afforded by a complaint of the i hoto- 
grapher, wiien he first essayed to take view’s of the interior, that they came out fiat and (fivoid 
of proper shadowing : but by darkening the windows on one side better photographic results 
were obtained. 


An advantage of Plenum ventilation, not always appreciated, is that the ciilical 
contents of buildings may be very considerably reduced. With ordinary haphazard means for 
securing ventilation, there is a continual demand for more and more space in hospital wards 
but given sufficient floor area for nursing and teaching purposes, the height of wards need be 
no more than appearance demands, and when lighted as they are hi this instance* tlie cubu-al 
contents are much reduced, being not more than tw’o-thirds of wdiat is ordinarily required 
thereby effecting considerable saving in cost. 


The arrangement of lantern lights and flat asphalted roofs also facilitates window 
cleaning, by which a considerable saving is effected, not only in actual outlay, but in danuo’-e 
to the buildings and surroundings by the constant moving about of lofty ladders 

The administrative ])uildings need little detailed description. In' the basement (d* \\u^ 
west wing is the kitchen department, with serving room on ground floor, about central to the 
main corridor, to facilitate the distribution of meals. Store rooms occupy the basement of the 
central block and east wing, and on the upper floors is sleening accommodation for th(^ super- 
intendent, the matron, 8 resident medical and surgical officers, 76 nurses, and 32 male and 
female servants, sitting and meal rooms being principally on the ground floor. The corridors 
are all well lighted, warmed, and ventilated. Each room is provided with a flue carried 
above the ridge of the roofs, and all wdndows are constructed to open. Gas fires are 
provided m the sitting rooms to obviate the necessity for conveying coal about the buildiim ^ 
Ha\ing, I hope, ghen you a general idea of the arrangement and appearance of'^thf^ 
buildings, let us turn to the fittings, for I hold that no detail, however insignificant, should be 
Ignored by the hospital architect ; he must meet all reasonable requirements of the inedic-.l 
surgical, nursing, and domestic staff. Unfortunately, one and all of them niav differ on l,t’ 

portant points; but if the architect has had varied practical experience, his' knowledge d 
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constructional requirements, sanitary appliances, and plumbing work should enable him to 
reconcile divergent opinions, decide what is really necessary, discriminate Ijetween the truly 
useful and merely fanciful fittings at times demanded or put forward by interested manu- 
facturers. and by careful design, judicious selection, and securing good workmanship, the 
annual expenditure on repairs and replacements may be confined within reasonable limits, 
and the necessary daily w’ork in a hospital ma> be performed without excessive labour or 
irritation. 

Our endeavours in this direction were encouraged by the Committee, and the hospital owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to the indefatigable labour^ of 'Mr. and Mrs. Pirrie ; for not only have 
they, in their frequent travels abroad and in America, sought out the latest and best furniture 
and fittings which could ])e procured, but ^fr. Pirrie’s intimate knowledge of shipbuilding 
and fitting has been freely brought to bear on what may be termed the domestic fittings in 
the hospital, so that a suitable place has been found for every requisite, and everything is 
suited to its place. 

The increasing difficulty experienced in securing adequate funds for the upkeep of 
hospitals is a serious drawback to many institutions, and, although by no means an advocate for 
the cheap and nasty, I am convinced that greater economy could be exercised in hospital 
design and equipment in a way to reduce annual expenditure : and if our endeavours at 
Belfast tend to that end, one object we have had in view will have been attained. Work 
carried on in hospitals is of vital importance, often severely taxing the skill and energies of 
those who labour therein : consequently, the w'ork of the architect should aim at securing the 
reas nable comfort and convenience of the medical, surgical, nursing, and serving btafis, as 
well as of the patients. 

In each sanitary turret is a wxc. with lift-up teak seat having the back and front 
cut away to avoid soiling, the flushing cistern being of glazed earthenw are : a slop sink 
with similar flush cistern, and special contrivance for bed -pan washing, supplied with hot 
and cold water ; a large flat sink for waisliing utensils and macintoshes, above which are 
teak rails where the latter can be hung to drain, other rails being provided for them to 
hang on wdiei: dry. Under this sink is a stand, also of teak, with draw^-out trays for utensils, 
and fixed to the wall are racks for bed- pans. 

The bath rooms are supf)lied with a slipper-] )ath of white earthenware, glazed inside and 
out. The waste is on the screw-dowui valve principle, of large bore to discharge quickly into 
a floor-trap, and the overflow^ is simply an opening at the side, which also discharges into the 
floor-trap. Hot and cold w*ater are of course laid on, and there is a single lavatory bracketed 
from the wall. 

The fixed fittings in each operating room comprise tw*o lavatory basins, with treadle taps 
and lever arrangement, wx)rked l)y the elbow, for securing either a jet or spray of water : a 
large sink and slop-hopper, with flushing rim and cistern: a *■ Berkefeld aseptic irrigator 
with steam supply, so that sterilised water can be at once obtained to any required tempera- 
ture, The sterilisers for dressings and for instruments have been si)ecially designed and 
made for this institution : the general form was suggested by Professor Kirk, wdio devoted 
a great amount of attention to securing a perfectly eflective and safe arrangement. 
After many inquiries nothing could be procured at a reasonable price wffiich would -answer 
to requirements, so experiments were instituted. These w^ere undertaken ]>y Messrs. 'Millin. 
of Belfast, wffio devised an inner coil instead of a double jacket as usually emploved, steam 
being the heating power. Other improvements are a simple wheel action for opening and 
closing the lids ; an indicating valve by wdiich all danger resulting from having separate 
valves is avoided : and a large dead-w'eight safety valve to each apparatus. Condeiise-water 
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and waste steam are taken into a cast-iron drain placed in the i^ipe-duct helow, so a^ to 
avoid nuisance therefrom in the operating rooms. 

A stand for aseptic fluid bottles and the instrument case are bracketed from the walls. 

Electric switch connections are provided for surgical use. and triple-balanced rlectric 
lights are suspended over the operating table — single lights elsewhere. For teaching i)urposes 
there is a fixed blackboard and raised seating for students. 

In the post-mortem room, special sinks with various valves and wastes, lavatory 
basins and slop-hopper, are provided^ also raised seating for students. 

The pathological and microscope rooms have special fittings for the cla^s of work which 
wflll therein be carried on. 

Throughout the administrative buildings the same care ha:^ been bestowed on all the 
sanitary appliances, the whole of which have been carried out from our designs by Messrs. 
Morrison A Ingram in the most satisfactory mannei*. and fixed by Mr. John Dowling, plumber, 
of Belfast. 

x\s my friend Mr. Henry Lea, who so ably seconded our endeavours by designing all the 
engineering details in accordance with requirements, has kindly undertaken to explain them, 
I leave to him to describe the contrivances by which this hospital is lighted, ventilated, 
warmed, and provided with a continuous supply of hot w^ater. 

In conclusion, how*ever, let me say that I have always deprecated the use of the term 
“ model ” to any class of building : each should be designed to meet special requirements. 
It would be presumptuous to suppose w^e have designed a perfect hospital, one which is to be 
held up as a model for the future ; nevertheless, an entirely new’ departure has been made, 
and judging from the favourable opinion already accorded to it by those who have to work 
therein, or have thought it wnrthy of careful inspection, wn believe it will repay all who are 
interested in hospital design to study it closely, and should others see fit to follow in our 
footsteps and, maybe, to improve upon our endeavours, we should consider it a flattering 
compliment. I must, hownver, add a word of caution. Good and useful as I thoroughly 
believe “Plenum" ventilation to be, particularly for hospital purposes, it is essential it 
should be applied w’ith full knowfledge and by those competent to deal effectively with it ; 
distrust every engineer who will give a scheme for ventilating any building indiscriminately 
on the “ Plenum ’’ or “ Extraction " system, or hy wJiat are termed natural means : but try 
to realise that every l}uilding should be designed for the particular method of ventilation 
intended to be employed, an I that the means for procuring ventilation must be specially 
designed on scientiHc principles to meet the actual requirements of the building. 


II. THE ENGINEEEING WOBK. By HENEY LEA, M.I.C.E., M.LM.E., M.I.E.E. 

I. VENTILATION. 

M e. HENMAN has truly said that the adoption of the Plenum system of ventilation 
enables the architect to design a hospital on lines entirely different from those which 
aie commonly accepted \ and, on the other hand, I w’ould say that the design which 
Mr. Henman has originated does in its turn facilitate to an extraordinary degree a simple 
arrangement of air-ducts of ample proportions. I do not think that the importance of this 
point has been sufficiently realised ; and to emphasise this view I w’ould mention two large 
buildings now ventilated by mechanical means, each requiring about million cubic feet of 
fresh air to be driven through them per hour. In each of these buildings electricity, taken 
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from the public supply mains, is the motive power used for driving the fans. In one building, 
owing to the liberality with whicdi the air-ducts are proportioned, the total amount of power 
required to drive the fans is 19 e.h.p. ; in the other building, owing to the air-ducts being 
restricted and very crooked, the total power required to drive the fans is 53 e.li.p. Now, in 
hospitals where the ventilating operations have to be carried on day and night all the year 
round, the cost of driving the ventilating fans becomes a matter of serious importance. If we 
convert the above-mentioned amounts of power into money-value, w*e find that, taking the cost 
of electricity at liJ. per unit, the pow’er required in one case is costing £760 per annum, and 
in the other £2,164 per annum. If it be contended that air-ducts of ample proportions and 
of simple design are too L-ostly in capital expenditure, I wEuld point out that, capitalising the 
difterence, a 1,B88, between £2,104 per annum and t776 per annum at 5 per cent, interest, 
we obtain a sum of £27,760. If the whole of this amount w^ere to be expended upon larger 
and more direct air-ducts, the interest on the extra outlay would balance the saving in 
electricity, and no particular advantage be obtained. But it w’ould be impossible to devote to 
the improvement of the air-ducts anything like so large a sum as .t27,760 ; and assuming for 
a moment that the sum of £3,760 \Yere devoted to the air-ducts, there ^YOuld still remain a 
clear saving equivalent to £24,000 capital, or at the rate of £1,200 per annum, in the cost 
of driving the fans. 

Mr. Henman’s drawings show’ the general arrangement of the air-duets, and it will be 
seen that as regards simplicity they leave nothing further to be desired. As regards their 
size, the main air-duet at the end nearest to the fan chambers has a height of 20 feet and a 
width of 9 feet. The full width is preserved to the far end of the wards block, a distance 
of 443 feet ; but the bottom slopes upw’ards. so that the height is diminished to 6 feet at the 
far end. The total cubical capacity of the hospital buildings ventilated on the Plenum system 
is 703,000 cubic feet. With seven changes of atmosphere per hour in the winter the \elocity 
of the air entering the main duet is 7*06 feet per second, and with ten changes per hour in tlie 
summer the velocity is 10’ 85 feet per second. The proportions of the branch ducts and of 
the vertical air-flues are based upon similar liberal lines, as are also the air-waiys through the 
fan chambers and the wuiter screens. Herein lies the secret of the reduction of power for 
working the system. In the case of the Eoyal Victoria Hospital the expenditure of power per 
million cubic feet of air per hour is very considerably lower than in any other instance that 
has come under my notice. 

The particulars of the power required will appear later on. 

Another point in relation to economical working is that the fans are driven by a steam- 
engine, the exhaust steam from which is utilised for heating the wuiter for the baths and 
lavatories throughout the building. The quantity of exhaust steam issuing from the engines 
is hardly sufficient for the purpose, and has to be supplemented by a small quantity of live 
stenm. The economical effect may therefore be regarded thus : If electricity from the public 
supply mains had l)een used for driving the fans, there would still have been required steam 
for heating the hot-water supply. As the steam for this purpose is now first of all passed 
through the steam-engines on its w’ay to the calorifiers, it may fairly be said that the saving 
effected is the cost of the electricity wliich w’ould have been used if the fans had been driven 
l>y electric motors instead of by steam. Taking the mean pow’er required throughout the 
year at 5] h.p. and the cost of electricity at l{>d. per unit, there is a saving under this head 
of £214 per annum. 

Having thus alluded generally to some of the main engineering features of the hospital, 
I shall now’ proceed more into detail. 

There are two Lancashire boilers, each 7 feet 6 inches diameter by 28 feet long, and there 
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is room for a third boiler to be put down, if necessary, upon some future occasion, bet^^een the 
boiler-house and the laundry. The steam is led from these boilers throu.j^di the steam-pipes 
to the various points where steam is retpiired. The boiler seatin^ts and the steam-pipes at 
the back of the boilers are arran;j:ed so that superheaters may be added. The author fully 
realises that these appliances would be of very great value, but at the time when the specifica- 
tions were drawn it was impressed upon him that almo^^t the most important thing of all was 
to keep the cost of the work down as low as possible, and the superheaters have therefore 
been omitted for the present. It is hoped, however, that it will not be long before so valuable 
an accessory is provided. At the back of the boilers are the stack ; the condense- water 
tank, into which all the steam-traps in the building discharge their condense-water : and the 
pump-house, containing feed-pumps in duplicate for pumping the hot and pure condeiise- 
water back to the boilers, together with so much fresh water as may be necessary for making 
up for steam used for cooking and foi* some purposes in the laundry, where it is not practicable 
to recover the condense-water. To the right of the boiler-house block are the north heating 
chamber, the north fan, the south heating chamber, the south fan. the north and south 
heating-coils and the north and south washing-screens, the engine-house, and the air-ducts 
leading from the two fans to the main air -duct. 

Fig. 10 shows i]i sectional plan the arrangement of the engines and fans; lig. 11 shows a 
vertical section taken on the line e f. There are two steam-engines, each of the horizontal 
type, having cylinders 9 inches diameter by 16 inches stroke. One of them, marked n e, lies 
to the north: the one marked se lies to the south. Either or both of these Umj engines 
can be made to drive the pulley r by means of the clutches sc, x c. The l^elt v. drives the 
fan-pulley fp and the clutch-shaft c s. By means of the fan-clutches f c either or both fans 
can be comiLcted to the clutch-shaft c s. The north fan is marked nf, and the ^outh fan i^ 
marked sf. Each fan is 110 inches diameter. By this arrangement the north engine can 
be set to drive either the north fan or the south fan. and the south engine can also be Set to 
drive either fan, or either engine can drive both fans, or both engines can drive either or 
both fans. One engine and one fan are amply sufficient for changing the air throughout the 
hospital seven times an hour, with the expenditure of 5^ i.lrp.. or at the rate of about 1*07 
i.h.p. per million cubic feet of air. 

In summer-time, should ten changes of air per hour be required, both fans are set to 
work, with an expenditure of 10:^ i.h.p., or 1*45 h.p. per million. These ligurcb are, as I have 
already said, the lowest which have yet come before my notice ; and, as previouslv stated, 
this power is supplied at practically no additional cost to what would neces^^arilv be incurred 
to secure a continuous hot-water supply. 

The north fan-shaft xfs and the south fan-shaft sfs revolve in bearings whicli are 
bolted to the girders g. These girders are movable, so that should either of tin* fan.> ever 
retpiire to be taken out the removal can be easily accomplished, the doorways do ])eing made 
sufficiently large to alkm of the fans l)eing taken through them. ! See lig. 12. j 

The north air-duct xad and the south air-duct sad converge to the main air-duct m v d. 
The air-door ai> is hinged at h, and can he swung into either of the [iositions shown, so a^ to 
shut off the fan which is not working and allow of a clear passage for tlie air from the fan 
which is working. When both fans are working the air-door is placed in the position shown 
by the dotted lines. The pulley p 2 fixed on the clutch-shaft cs drives a line-shaft, marked 
ES, and from whicli is driven the circulating pump for the hot-water supply to ])v described 
later on. Eig. 12 shows one of the fans and one of the removable girders. 

The exteviml air on its way to tiie fan enters the heatin- eluimljer througii openings in 
tlifc outer wall. The entering air first encounters a series of vertical pipes, "kept heated by 
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Steam. Thcs.* }n‘pr'S ri-o tVoui liolLav ave supplird with steam throunli 

suitable pipes. Each laise-hox ha^ a lonpjitiuUnul diviMon ca-t in it, that the >teain 
whicdi euter> one sidt* of the box is coinptdled ti^ rise up one vertical le^ of the outer coiK 
and to de^caid in the other he before it arrive> at the outlet side of the ba'^e-box. d'he 
eonden^e-water is drawn oil* through drain-pi})es and steaui-traps connected to both sides of 
each base-box. The air, r^lightly wanned by the outer coiE. next passes through the cleansing 
Screen'-. Tliese consist of timber framing, the vertical portions of which are strengthened by 
being bolted to teeurons. The liorizoiitLil [jortions are removable, and each panel comprise-' 
two 'strong wooden redier<. one at the top and the tdher at the ])ottom of the panel. C'oeoa- 
nut fibre in the form of a yarn is wound from one roller to the other, over and under, and the 
fibres are stitched together close to each roller to prevent them from moving. The two ends of 




the upper roller rest on two chocRs on two ot the 
uprights, and the two ends of the lo\\er rollers are 
■' then sprung underneath two similar chocks on the 

I . \ same uprights, so that the fibre of the screen thus 

■jjf formed is held in tension. In former installation-^ 

screens consisted of continuous 
yarns extending from the top of the screen to the 
bottom; ])ut it was found that in coursi^ of time 
upper portion^ ot the screens l^ecame rotten 
and gave way, when the whole of the vertical 
length fell to the ground, and had to be renewed 
long before the knver portions had ])ecome nn- 
^ usable. Bv dividing th(‘ -crei ns up into jjane]^, 
I and l^y making tliem in the manner already 

described, it is (juite ea>y tor tho attendant-' to 
niake np a few from t inn ‘ to time and ket tlnun 
stock, and the op(‘ration of taking out nn old 
|F paiud and putting in a lU'W nm* tlir work (g* a 

■ ^ ^ fiwv minutes only. 

I ml . ^ The cleansing screens are ]ve])t coutinuoimly 

; y" by means of horizontal jierforated b})rinkler- 

1 [' ci pipes. These pipes are hxed oiitsi<le tlie screens^ 

near the tops of them, and about I'i inches awav 
from them in a horizontnl direction. They are supplied with wator from a series of 
automatic hushing tanks, similar to those commonly used in lavatories, and each is set to 
discharge the re(jnisite (luantity of waiter about once evfaw ten minutes. The water issuino- 
from the perforations in the sprinkler-pipes strikes the tops of the screens and runs down 
the yarns to the bottom, thus keeping them thoroughly wet. Aftcw passiim tliroiedi the 
clean-ing screens the air encounters tlie inner steam-coils, which are constructed in the <ame 
manner as the outer ones, and differ from them cmly in tlu‘ numl)er employed and in the^act 
cluit the steam passes trom one hase-hox to another, so that tlw vertical ie«»'s an* all hrated 
in senes by the same cunent of steam. This arranoement ivas devi.secl iii order' to -ei rid 
of lie very larj-e numher of regulating steam-valves vhicdi had l.een emploved in i.ib'io.m 
installations, in some of winch the valves may la^ counted liy dozens, whereas i,, the 
author s arrangement there are only two regulating valves for each heatiim ehamher— 
nameh, one tor the outer coils and one for the inner eoils. These valves are placed in the 
engine-room and by their use the attendant can ad.jnst the temperature of the ah wi i 
greatecst laeihty, being guided by the indicatan. of a large scale tliernmnieter, the of 


f- 


from them in u horizontnl direction. 
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^Yhieh projects into the faii-chtimber, while the scale is visible in the engine-room. The 
object of the outer coils is to prevent the cleansing screens from freezing in very cold 
weather, the inner coils being used for raising the air to the required temperature after it has 
been cleansed by passing through the washing screens. The base-boxes of the inner coils rest 
upon strong wooden framing, the top of which is covered with 3-iiich planks. The vertical 
spaces are closed by means of wooden louvre doors, which can be opened to allow cold air to 
pash direct underneath the inner coils on the way to the fan-chamber, should it be necessary 
to make a sudden reduction in the temperature of the air being supplied to the hospital. 
The occasions, however, on which this requires h) be done occur very seldom. The condense- 
water drain-pipes from the base-box of the inner coils deliver into one condense- water-pipe 
main, which is led to a large cast-iron tank in a basement chamber near the boiler^, which 
chamber also contains the duplicate boiler feed-pumps by which the condeiise-v ater is pumped 
back into the boilers hot and pure. 

The surplus water from the cleansing screens falls upon the floor of the ^screen-chamber, 
which is laid to fall, as shown in the front and side elevations of the coils, and the foul water 
runs a^^ay to the main drain, special provision being made to prevent the possibility uf drain- 
air being drawn into the air-chamber. 

The function of the outer and inner steani-coils in the heating chambers just described is 
to raise the whole of the fresh air which enters the hor^pital to a temperature of about 58' F., 
which is a suitable temperature for the entrance-hall and the corridorb. For the wardb the 
temperature has to be raised to about 0*2' F., and occasionally for the operating-rooms to 
about 70” F. Supplementary steam-coils in the branch air-ducts are provided for this 
purpose. A winter steam-main, conveying steam from the boileib, runs along the whole length 
of the main air-duct. This pipe is not covered with non-conducting composition, because it 
is never used excepting when the temperature of the air requires to be raised in the mai)i air- 
duct ; and by leaving this pipe bare the heat from it contributes to the warmth in the main 
air-duct, to the extent, approximately, of compensating for the loss of temperature in passing 
along the air-duct. There is another steam-pipe, which ib in constant use all the year round. 
This pipe ruiib along the pipe-duct, and is clothed with noii-condiicting covering. Under- 
neath it runs the condense-water drain-pipe fi^r returning the C(mdense-water from the 
supplementary coils, to be described, back to the condense -water tank. The buppleinentaiw 
coils consist of vertical pipes connected to a bab(‘-hox, a< already described for the main coils. 
All the air that enters the branch duct has to pa^s across this supplementary coil, A branch 
steam-pipe conveys steam from the main pipe to the sup[)lementary coil, and also feed" a 
^-inch wrought-iron steam-pipe, running the whole length of the brancdi air-duct, and 
returning at a slightly low’er level. The condense-water from this pi^^e is conveyed to the 
condense drain-pipe, which runs along the whok length of the pipe-duct, and conveys the 
condense-water to the condense-water cistern already described. Other supplementary coils 
still further raise the temperature of the aii* going into the operating-rooms, and are under 
the control of those members of the stall’ wdio are using the rooms, the handles of the 
regulating vahes being extended upwairds bO as to be adjustable from the operating-rooms. 
It was necessary to ha\e a separate regulation for each branch air-duct, and therefore it was 
impracticable to effect this regulation from a central position such as the engine-house. As 
the main air-duct is 20 feet high where the air enters it, and as the wdnter steam-main runs 
very near the ceiling of the duct, a special form of regulating valve wiis designed by the author 
for the purpose. From the tw”o ends of each valve lever depends a light chain hanging dowm 
in a loop to within easy reach from the floor of the main air-duct. A cast-iron quadrant, 
painted black with white tigures upon it, is clipped to the steam-pipe, and wlien the end of the 
vyive-lever, also painted white, nearest to this quadrant points to any number oJi the ([uadrant. 
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that number sllo^ys llo^v many uf the small holes in the valve-'^eat are uncovered to allow 
steam to pass. The admission of steam is therefore exactly proportii)iied to the position of tin* 
lever, and the quadrants themselves, being so large, are ea>ily read from the floor of the main 
air-duct when the latter is moderately illuminated by means of the electric lamps piv.nided 
for the purpose, or by means of the Iqeht from a hand-lantern directed on to the quadrant. 

II. Hox-WATER surrnv. 

A line shaft drives a rotary pump, which is u^=ed for accelerating the circulation of 
hot water throughout the entire hospital. It ib introduced between the return-pipe in the 
engine room and the How-pipe. Soon after leaving the pump the water passes through two 
caloriliers, of which the lower one beats the water by means of the exhaust steam from the 
steam-engines, and the upper one adds whatever supplementary heat is required ]>y means of 
live steam direct from the boiler. The live steam caloritier has an automatic arrangement 
whereby the temperature of the water controls the admission of bteam. The maximum 
temperature proposed to be allowed is about IbO" F. This question of maximum temperature 
is a very important one, because upon it depends the durability of the hot- water taps 
throughout the building. Taps which work very satisfactorily at IGO' are found to give an 
excessive amount of trouble if the temperature of the water is allowed to attain 200' and 
212' F. There are two thermometers in the engine-room, iiamely, one on the tiow-pipe and 
one on the return-pipe, so that the engine-room attendant can see at any time what the 
temperature of the circulating water is ; and, there being no other means of heating the water 
besides the two caloritiers in the engine-room, the whole system is under easy central control. 

The supply of cold water is brought from the cold-water cistern in the roof of the east 
wing, and is connected to the return-pipe, so that the cold water, after pabbiiig through the 
rotary pump, enters and is heated by the two steam caloritiers before it pabse^ to the various 
portions of the building. There are stop-valves on the various pipe^^ for the purpose of 
enabling the [>ump and the caloritiers to be attended to without emt)tying the circulation 
mains, and a provision is also made whereby either of the caloritiers may be removed in a 
comparatively short space of time, and its place taken by a plain pipe. During the time that 
either caloritier is absent the water continues to l^e heated by the remaining caloritier. A 
spare pump is also provided which in a comparatively short time can he ])ut into the place of 
the acting pump, in the event of repairs being nece,->sary. This arrangement was made in 
order to save the expense of a duplicate plant, and the compli':atiou (,)f valveh and pipe^> whicli 
would have been necessary in connection therewith. 

The general arrangement of the hot-water circulation include^ two hot-water cvliiiderb, 
each containing 900 gallons of water. To the system of circulation are connected eight 
suh,-idiary circulations under the wards block, for the purpose of supplying the bath> and 
lavatories in that block. Other subsidiary circulations are aUo }>rovided for the ophthalmic 
block, the extern, and the administrative block. 

At every necessary point is provided a tec-piece, containing an American pattej'ii scoop 
for intercepting a portion of the water Hoving through the main and directing it into tlie 
subsidiary branch. These scoops, taken in conjunction with the forced circulation t>ruduced 
by the rotary pump, cU’e most important adjuncts, a.^ they make (luiie sure that a rapid 
circulation of hot water shall pass through all branch pipes, even vhen the latter are laid on 
the same level as the main pipes. From each of these tees, which in the contract were called 
plumbers’ tees, a service pipe is led to a bath or lavatory, as the case may he. The general 
principle of the whole arrangement is that there shall ])e a circulation of hot walt'r imme- 
diateh underneath e^el^ point at vhich hot vater is required in a room above, so that when 
a hot'Vciter tap is opened thewatei issues hot almost instantly, without waiting for a discluirge 
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of water from a long pipe which has cooled down since it was last used. This arrangement 
is greatly facilitated by having a lofty basement under the hospital buildings, which, as you 
have been informed, are only of one story. Looped pipes are used for the purpose of allowing 
for the expansion and contraction of the mains, the mains themselves being tirmly anchored 
to the walls of the building close to each loop, so that the expansion and contraction take place 
between each two points of anchorage, the extent of the movement being thus determined so 
as not to affect injuriously any of the branch pipes. All the hot-water mains and the branch 
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circulations are covered with non-conducting composition. The effect of the rotary pumj^ it? 
such that the hot water is caused to circulate through the whole i^ystem about once every 
fifteen minutes, which ensures that the temperature throughout shall be practically uniform, 
the loss of heat through the coated mains being comparatively small, and amounting only to 
a few' degrees difference lietween the flow' and return pipes in the engine-room. 

in. coLi>‘WArKR serrLV. 

The system of cold-water pipes follow’s substantially the course of the hot-w'ater pipes, 
with tlK‘ exception that no circulation arrangements are provided. Wherever the cold-water 
mains and pipes are exposed to cold air, as is the case in the ot>en basement underneath the 
w'ard block, they are covered with non-conducting composition in the same way as the hot- 
w^ater pipes, in order to prevent them from suffering from frost. 

IV. WATER STERirjSERS. 

In each of the operating-rooms is an apparatus for sterilising w^ater for surgical purposes. 
The subject possesses considerable interei^t, but the author feels that he has already trespassed 
too far upon the time of the Meeting, and will only mention that the W'ater for these purposes 
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ib first warmed by meaub of a steam coil, and is then pabbod through a Berkefeld filter, 
whereby it has been proved to be absolutely deprived of every kind of microbe, and is thereby 
rendered innocuous for surgical use. The temperature is regulated with the greatebt facility. 

V. riii: LvfXDRv [fig. 13], 

The laundry wab carefully designed so that the articles tn he ckan-td -hould progro- 
through all the conbecutive stageb of treatment without being carried over tin ^aine ground 
twice. The ordinary tvpe of machinery is employed. The exhaubt bteam from the laundry 
engine is used to heat the drying clobet and water for the wablihoUbc. A fan drawb air from 
the ironing room, forces it through the heating coils of the drying closet, and thence into the 
washhouse, upon the steamy atmosphere of which it has a beneficial effect. 

VI. KLECTKIC LlOHTiNo. 

Electricity for lighting the hospital is supplied from the town maiiib, and is delivered 
into the hospital on the 3-wire system, at a pressure of 140 volts between the outerb. The 
meters, the main swatch, and the distributing boards are placed in a room in the basement. 
The system of wiring is that wliich is now^ well known and generally UbeJ. but which the 
author believes he was the first to use, namely, placing a suitable numlar of fuse-hoxeb about 
the building : using the same-sized sub-mains throughout for supplying the fuse-boxeb ; 
using the same-sized fubes in all the fuse-boxes : placing not more than five GU-w*att lamps on 
each fube for 100 volts, or eight lamps on each fuse for 220 volts : and using the same-sized 
lamp leads throughout the whole building. The total number of 16-c.p. lampb, or e.jui- 
valent, installed in the establibhment. is about 1,100. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOREGOING PAPERS. 

The President, Mr. Aston AVelu, R.A., F.S.A., in the Chair. 


Sir JOHN HOLDER, Bart., said he had been 
asked— and he rose with great pleasure — to pro- 
pose a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr Henman 
and Mr, Lea for their interesting and instructive 
descriptions of this nni(|ue and novel liospital. It 
was his privilege to be chairman of the I>uilding 
Coiamitiee of the General Hospital in Birmingham 
which had been designed and built by Mr. Hen- 
maii. Mhen they decided to build that hv)spital 
they had a limited competition, and they hnd as 
their adviser a gentleman wliose portrait hung 
in that room, viz. Mr. Alfred AVaterhouse. It 
had been a great ph^asure to him to be connected 
witli Mr. AVaterhouse — a more charming man he 
had never met. That competition took place, and 
Air. Henman' < plans w'ere far superior to any 
of the other b sent in. Tiiey had given him the 
work, and had every reabOU to be proud of vhat 
he had accompli bhed in connection with the 
(lenerai Iluspitak The building wa,^ designed 
for a sy-tem of natural ventilation. After the 
ydans had been accejited, a friend of his— a civd 
engineer in Birmingham — w’rote and asked him to 
go and see a hospital that wtis ventilated on Air. 
Key’s plenum system at Gla-^gowx As he w^as 
very much agLiin-.t the plenum 'system, he simply 


acknowledged the letter and took no more notice 
of it. Then he received another very strong 
letter begging him to go and see the ho-pital. 
He W’ent, and took Air. Henman with him : and 
wdien he (the speaker) saw the ventilation of the 
hobpital he became a convert to the M-'tem. 
Keturning tn Birmingham lie called a meeting of 
the committee, and afterwards took up to Glas- 
gow three or four honorary surgeons and phy- 
sicians and some laymen, and they were even 
mon,' pleased with the "'ystem than he wais. 
AA hat convinced him more than anything else 
was that tlie second time he w'eiit to CUa^gowg on 
a dark, muggy, rainy day in November, after they 
had been over the hospital. Air. Key sliowed 
the [larty over some Board schools, with about 
1,200 children, wdieiv the system wns iiNtalled. 
Generally the atmosphere of such places, with 
children from a very pour neiglibourhood, was 
most disagreeable, especially on a wet. luiiggv 
day. He w^as, however, greatly struck wuthThe 
sweetness of the atmoH>here of these schools. 
Ibere was no smell at all, although the 
children had been there for two or three hours. 
He asked one of the mistresses if she ever 
had teacher s headache, No : she used to 
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have it at her old school, she said, but never at 
the present one. The master said he liked the 
ventilation immensely ; the only fault he found 
with it was that between 11 and 12 o'clock in 
the day he became so hungry that he wanted 
his lunch ! Although they had nothing to 
complain of in the natural system of ventilation 
Mr. Henman had provided, they decided to 
change it for Mr. Key’s system of plenum ven- 
tilation, and they were very pleased indeed that 
they had done so. On the coldest days of winter 
the loAvest temperature he could find in any part 
of the hospital had been -19 k when they had 
14' of frost outside. On the hotte-H days in 
mmmer, with the temperature at S4' in the 
shade, the highest temperature he had found in 
the hospital w^as about 6s- or 69^. Patients and 
nurses were breathing fresh air the whole time. 
If a case of measles or scarlet fever broke out in a 
ward, they rarely had to close the ward. There 
was so little contamination ; one patient did not 
breathe emanations from another, and the foul air 
was carried straight away. Before the Birmingham 
hospital was built the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore was always held up to them as 
a model. When he was in America he went 
over the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and, though it 
was a fine hospital, it was nothing to compare with 
theirs in Birmingham. He had also gone over the 
new hospital of the JIcGill University at Montreal, 
and the new Presl’jyterian Hospital in New York 
— the latter quite a modern building — and he 
was still more pleased with their own at Birming- 
ham after seeing these. From the time Mr. 
Henman sent in his competition drawings to the 
present time there was not a single room, passage, 
or door altered in the whole main block of the 
building. The late Sir William McChrmack, w'ho 
visited it, said he had been over hospitals in Eng- 
land, and almost everywhere else in Europe, and 
he had never seen a liner or a better equipped one 
than that at Birmingham. The building is on 
the pavilion plan, heated and ventilated on ^Ir. 
Key’s system, perfected by i\fr. Henman. He was 
glad to find, however, that ^Ir. Henman, and 
jMr. Henry Lea particularly, had gone in tor a 
much better system of heating and ventilation. 
At the Birmingham Hospital there were four 
stations for the intake of air and two fans to 
each place, the fans being driven by electricity. 
They got electric power at a low rate, but the 
cost of driving the fans was t600 a year. With 
only one station at Belfast they were able to 
economise greatly the upkeep of the heating and 
ventilating arrangements. 

Dr. CHRISTOPHER CHILDS, who was pked 
by the President to give them his views, said he 
had not come prepared to speak, and if he did, 
he was afraid he must strike a discordant note : 
hut a discordant note in a discussion was per- 
haps rather a necessity. He should like to 


have heard a little more from Mr. Henman 
about the question of inlets and outlets. He 
did not pretend to he an expert, hut he had 
given what time he could to the study of the 
plenum system, and was strongly convinced 
that it was the best method they had for venti- 
lating crowded buildings of any kind. He had, 
ho'wever, come across a great many defects with 
regard to the position and the relative size and 
shape of the inlets and outlets ; he had not had 
an opportunity himself, at any rate, of finding out 
that any principles had been laid down with regard 
to those details, which were certainly most im- 
portant, because in the ventilating of a room or 
Intilding they bad not merely to supply a sufficient 
quantity of proper air, but must distribute that air 
in such a way that each inmate should have his 
proper share of unpolluted atmosphere. Those 
who had had opportunities of studying various 
systems of plenum ventilation in schools or else- 
where found that there was frequently a distinct 
want of method ; that there were many defects by 
which the air was either short-circuited in some 
cases, or distributed to certain parts : while in a 
considerable amount of cubic space the air was 
quite stagnant. He hoped Mr. Henman might 
he able from his large experience, and especially 
from the experience he had acquired in this new 
hospital which they all admired so much, to give 
them some hints as to these details. Asa physician, 
liowever, he must throw in hi^ discordant note. We 
all recognised the necessity of having a sufficient 
quantity of pure air, and it was the custom to 
gauge the purity of that air by certain phe- 
nomena : the amount of carbon dioxide, the 
amount of organic matter, and also, in addition to 
that, the proportion of microbes in the atmo- 
sphere. They knew that if air which was being 
respired by human beings contained too much 
carbon dioxide, or too much organic matter, that 
air was not to their benefit. These conditions 
could he gauged by means of the chemist's 
balance : they could gauge also the number of 
microbes by bacteriological methods with the aid 
of the microscope. But there was one quality of 
air they knew very little about, viz. the quality 
generally ascribed to what was called “fresh air.’’ 
bid the plenum system contain that invigorating 
essence which they recognised as given by fresh 
air ? To his mind" that was the one thing wanting 
in the air provided in hospitals by the plenum 
system. The benefit derived when they threw’ open 
tile w’indow in a clo^c room and got the fresh air 
from outside was no imagination. They saw' it 
illustrated in the efl:ects of exercise ; for instance, 
after riding on a bicycle or a motor. Or, again, 
if one w'ere in a valley or, on a rather close day, 
below the brow' of a hill, if there were no move- 
ment of the air, everything w'as an effort to one — 
there w'as a w'ant of energy, wdiich w'as supplied 
the moment one surmounted the brow’ of the hill 
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and encountered the breeze. What was the dif- 
ference •? He did not think this had bt-eii sulti- 
ciently considered in estimating the beiietit of 
ventilation. The difference apparently was due 
in some wav to the movement of air over the body ; 
and one would like to point out that in what 
they called natural ventilation they asked for 
8,000 cubic feet ptT individual when they were 
within four walls under a roof, and they w’ore 
very lucky if they got it. But in the open air 
on a moderately calm day they had not 8,000, 
but 800,000 cubic feet passing over the body ; 
and there was some effect that they had not yet 
gauged, due to this air moving over them. That 
this was not fanciful was again shown by the won- 
derful effects produced by the open-air method 
recently introduced in the treatment of phthisis. 
It was true that the plenum ventilation did away 
with draughts and produced a uniform tempera- 
ture ; it was true that they could control the varia- 
tions of the air. But was that the best thing 
for the patients ’? Was not that variation of 
air from time to time a stimulus to patients 
which conduced to their welfare ? Anyone who 
had tried the fresh- air treatment, as opposed to 
the closed- window treatment, would tell them how 
much more free they had been from colds and 
catarrh. Consumptive patient^, when admitted to 
the open-air treatment, and even to draughts, 
felt better than wdien they wmre within the closed 
walls of a room. Before they said absolutely that 
the plenum system was the best for hospital venti- 
lation, those things ought not to he lost si^ht of. 

Mr. A. SAXON SNELL said that the 

subject was of extreme importance, in that the 
advocates of the plenum ventilation were intro- 
ducing to the public generally, and to architects, 
a system which had the great attraction of some- 
thing novel and something complicated. Those 
who felt that the plenum system was a huge 
mistake should do their best to have it well 
argued out ; and he suggested that as the hour 
was so late the debate should be adjourned to a 
future occasion. 

Air. H. T. HARE [F. seconded the proposal 
to adjourn, as further discussion he thought would 
be instructive and useful. 

The president said that they bad been 
extremely interested in these papers ; the subject 
must appeal to all architects, and to those who 
were engaged in the erection of buildings of a 
large and public character, to which he supposed 
the plenum ventilation must be confined. If 
they could arrange for another meeting they w^onld 
do so ; but it was always a little difficult to get 
the same audience together, and to pick up the 
threads of a discussion where it had been left. 
He had been very much interested in the plenum 
system, and especially in Air. Henman’s novel 
and bold effort to meet the difficulties which a 
long extended hospital undoubtedly presented to 


many people. They all knew examples of hos- 
pitals which were extended to such a length that 
supervision of them became almost impos'^ible. 
Air, Henman's idea of l)ringdiig the wards all 
together on the one floor, and under the easy 
control of the staff, mu-t be an enormous advan- 
tage in hospital planning. The (pue'^tioii was 
wdietlier thi'^ plenum systt m would sufficiently 
x’entilate the wards— that he understuod to he the 
main difficulty — and whether the closing up would 
allow of their being properly lighted. He had not 
seen the hospital, but only the photographs sliown 
that evening : and one naturally felt how bold a 
scheme it was to light these wards from the top. 
But with regard to the ventilation sy-iem, and 
with regard to what Dr. Childs had said of the 
advantage of passing tlirough air, the plenum 
system in a building seemed to him to have the 
advantage at any rate of pa^^ing air over the 
occupants. One could not. of course, in bed pass 
through the air, but by the plenum system the 
air passed over one more rapidly than by any 
-system of heating by radiators or pipe- ; and one 
advantage of moving the air under mechanical pro- 
pulsion was, it enabled them to some extent to eon- 
trol and regulate the amount of air passingin and 
out of any particular room. As regards the dis- 
advantages of the system, be agreed that the more 
they could talk the matter over the better, and 
they wcadd endeavour to liave another meeting so 
as to have it well thrashed out. He was sure they 
were all pleased to see Air. Henman among them 
that evening. He (the President) was with him 
in the Class of Design at the Architectural 
Association a great many years ago. and he liad 
often seen him since. He bad also bad the 
pleasure of working with Air. Lea. on and oft, for 
a good many years too ; so that they were both 
old friends of his. He knew they would all join 
in giving a very hearty \ote of ^thanks to both 
of them for bringing before the Aleeting this very 
novel and original arrangement. It was what the 
Institute especially invited peo})le to do ; and when 
anyone was bold enough to attempt anything fresh, 
if he would be good enough to bring it to tlie 
Institute, and explain it, tliey were under an ex- 
ceptional debt of gratitude to him for doing it. 

Air. HENAIAN said that at that late liour be 
could do little more than thank the Aleeting for 
the kind reception accorded to his Paper. It was 
impossible to fully discuss “ plenum ” ventilation in 
the time at their disposal ; he thought Dr. ('hilds 
had not really investigated the actual effect of it 
on patients in hospital wards : he had expn'ssed 
fears ))Ut given no proof tha^ there was real 
foundation for them. AYith “ p^^’H-nn ” ventila- 
tion efficiently applied, as at the General Hospital, 
Bii'iningliam, and at tlie Royal Ahctoria Hospital, 
Belfast, the atmosphere of the wards was equallv 
fresli and pure throughout th^ twenty-four hour's 
of tile day and night, Tiiat was a severe test, 
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and w’as absolutely attained. Sir John Holdlk . 
Hear, bear.] In visiting existing hospitals he 
(Mr, Henman) invariably asked about the ventila- 
tion of wards, and found that even in the daytime, 
with windows open, they were not always so fresh 
a< those to which he had referred. Frequently he 
had been informed that at night, when the windows 
could not be so freely opened, the ventilation was 
bad, and that at times the state of the atmosphere 
was intolerable. The reason was simple. Writers 
on hospitals had unfortunately laid it down that 
3,000 feet of air per patient per hour sufficed 
(or, with a cubical capacity of 1,000 feet, a change 
of air only three times per hour) ; but with ordi- 
nary haphazard methods even that small amount 
of change only took place when there was ample 
movement of air outside, and the windows could be 
open : whereas an absolute and continuous change 
of air from seven to ten times per hour was secured 
in the buildings to which reference had been 
made. 

Mr. HEXIiY LEA. in responding to the vote 
of thanks, said that if another meeting should be 
held he should be very pleased to attend, if desired, 
and to listen to all kinds of criticism that might 
be ottered, and, so far as X3:>ssible, to answer such 
criticism after he had heard it. 


Mr. Henman sends the following further ob'-er- 
vations oit the subject of plenum ventilation : — 
Having been favoured with a proof of the report 
of Dr. Childs' remarks, I have pleasure in confirm- 
ing his statement that greater care should be 
exercised in respect to the relative size and posi- 
tion of the air inlets and outlets. Large quantities 
of air may be blown through without ^^ec tiring 
ventilation in all parts of a room, whether 
mechanical or natural means be employed. At 
the Birmingham Hospital the nece'^sities of the 
pavilion arrangement of wards prevented such 
nicety of adjustment as we should have liked : but 
at Belfast there is a large inlet between every 
pair of beds alternately on opposite sides of the 
wards, and an outlet under cu-in bed. Our ex- 
perience is that the air supply is best legulatt'd at 
the outlets : with inletb ever bO large the volume 
of air passed in is only equal to that which is 
allowed to pass out : consequently, when air cmiies 
in through large optaiings, draughts are prevented 
provided the outlets are suitably regulated and 
well distributed, and e\ery portion of the room 
will be properly ventilated. Proof of this i^ that 
thermometers placed in different parts regibter 
the •>ame temperature. Such is rarely the ca^e 
when any but plenum \entilation is employed. 
In “ sounding a discordant note I fear 1 he Cliild'> 
rather missed the mark in connection with what 
he said about fresh air in the open. People 
capable of climbing bills, riding cycles and motors. 


are not hospital patients, but generally individuals 
in reasonably good health : yet take any number 
of such, and you will find few of them will agree as 
to the <]uality of air which suits them best or the 
amount of air movement wffiich is preferred. Then 
his statement is most reckless that in the 
open, on a moderately calm day. they had not 
3.000 but 300,000 cubic feet passing over the 
body (per hour, I presume he intended to say, 
because 3,000 feet per hour is the orthodox— but 
inadequate — supply for within doors). Three 
hundred thousand feet per hour passing over 
the body would be at the rate of 83 feet per 
second, or nearly a mile a minute : only the 
most robu'^t could stand it ; it w'ould be death 
to most hospital patieiitb. Dr. Childs also 
misses important points in connection with the 
open-air treatment. Doeb he not know that 
for patients at rest all sorL^ of contrivances 
are produced to guard them from the action of 
wind^ and draughts ; that warm clothing i^ 
advised for the same purpose : that in rooms, even 
with windows fully open, air ^tagnateb more or 
less in proportion to the want of i^ower of Avind 
out^'ide ? Where, then. i> the difference between 
trusting to the power of AA’ind in one ease and a 
mechanical power in another ' Why. dimply m 
thi>, that one is uncertain and intermittent, at 
iinie'^ too btrong, at other times too weak ; but 
mechanism can be regulated and made to w^otk 
continuously. Luce determine what suitable 
change of air is required, then it can with ease be 
becured : it is the bame air that is moved, whethei 
by Avind or mechanism. A hand-fan is einploAed 
frequently in the open ; Avhy should not a simiLir 
but more powerful mechani-m be emplovL^d in 
Avithin doors ? 

Di'^cussion may clear aAvay ^ome prejudices, 
but until the opponents ol a c-ntilatioii by me- 
chanical meaii'^ approach the "'Ubject in a seieii- 
titic lixamier time is 'dimply Availed Avheii only 
vague surmise^ and reekleb^ -statements are set 
forth. As I implied in the introductory remarks 
of my Lkiper, the principle has been conceded, 
and Ave acknoAvledge failures have taken place : 
therefore our object i< to bhow that nesertheless 
success is attainable, because over -^ix year<’ ex- 
perience can be pointed to as proof. The buildings 
are there, and every Aveek patient^ pa-^^ through 
the wards as quickly as, if not more quickly than 
eleoAvhero, having ^peiit the time of eompulsory 
confinement in comtorr. and generally leaving in 
good health and spirits. I often think of Stephen- 
son A critics regarding the daimers of railway 
travelling : and when lu' Avas asked Avhai Avould be 
the effect of a cow getting on the lines his reply 
Avas, *• It would be a bad thimt for the cow.” 
Improvement in details has overcome all early 
fears m connection Avith iailwa\b: so I belieA'e it 
Avill in connection Avith plenum ” ventilation. 

William Hlnman. 
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y. CuNPUiT Street, LoNi.'ix. W.. Fr,; j i , lyOF 

CHEoXICLE, 

Test of an Armoured Concrete Column 4> 

\V. (. UFA IT A' Co. write : — 
reference to ^it. iFann's article lu the 
number of the Institute JuE'knal tor XuVcin- 
ber on the Test of an Arn'Oiirecl Concrete Lolunin. 
we have been told that several architects are under 
the impression that tht* safe load of / tons per 
square foot mentioned on p. dO ot the Joruxvn 
repitsents the safe load pc^r sqiiart toot for any 
armoured cou Crete column. 

May w^e he allowed to point out that the strength 
of an armoure<l concrete column varic- with the 
percentage of metal used in the reinforcement 
The column tested by dli. I )unn was reinforced 
witli •-114 per cent, of metal in the Vertical rods : 
we frequently me columns lein forced with 2. :-h 4, 
or more pet cent, of metiil wheie greater strength 
is required. <^>iut‘'‘ ic-cuntly we hnve coii'^tructed 
column^, on the Hennebiqiie patent system of 
armoured concrete, that carry a -afe load of 110 
tons per square foot. 

Building By-laws Reform. 

The ('ouncil of the Jluilding Jly-laws rvcforni 
Association have a[)pointed a comiuittcc to cou- 
sid< r and rt port on tin nmendnients net<led in 
the existing huilding by laws. The committfM 
cousi''ts of the follovcnig member- : — Mr. \V. iM. 
Ac worth. Lord Itoliert Cecil, dir. A. If. C]oii;_;b. 
Mr. A. ( iraham, Mr. W. Henman F. . Mr. Murk TI. 
•Indue, i\h’. IF L. Lut\en-, Mr. Artlmr Xewhold, 
i h’. G. Ad Toore, Mr. H, A. Poweli, Fir. Lacy W. 
lodge F. , Fir. it. W. Schnlt/, Fir. St.-f^oo 
Strache>, FLc K. it. Till, Fir. Thack«-]'ay Turner, 
Fir. C, turnoi’. Fir. 11. ( 1 . Willink, the liun Percy 
Wyndham. together with the clanrman and 
honorary secret<ir\. F<>i the purpose of securing 
-ome relief from the more oppressi\e of the 
Iqv-laws now in force in rurM (li-trict<, the com- 
mittee L to approach the Local Governnuait iioard 
tind endtavonr to secure their publishiiiu a new* 
Set of model by-hiw’s for the-'C dHtricts, embod\ ing 
amendment- w*hicli the committee may suegt^t 
to the desired end. Hi-tLct counciL aro then to 
lie ureed to iimeiicl exi-ling by-law*- accordinglv. 


The CommittLL i- to pn pare dmtt Ituildinu 
bv-lawe- caiTunu out tin I’t comiaeiidatioi,- that 
"tin by-law^ -houFl lay down }>rinci}>le-, and 
that " Loich by-Liw -ho.ud pnivcl that, uiik -s the 
principle it enunciatt^ L othtrwi-e uiven efhet to, 
to the satisfaction of tin local authoiity, it s}utll 
be cwnsidtreA to t'e ui\Ln einct to if tin itquire- 
ments -et out in the scdit duh to th* hy-law tun 
crimp lied, with." 

As -ooii as pi'actioablt the by-law s of urbui. 
districts aie to be dealt with in likn manner. 

Fleiiibein of tile As-.,ckuion are inqinsc. d to 
intorm the P>y-law- Coiiiinittee ot tiny casts of 
hardship under existnic by-LiWs, raid tln-y are 
asked to lutike the Association kn ami to their 
friends in Older that the nimibt r ot men bers 
may be incieased as much as possibn- hefor<_ the 
annual meetinu next Ftbrutiry. 

Dr Evans's Explorations at Knossos. 

At a recent meeting of tht- Hellenic Society 
Dr. Arthur Evans uave sointj account of " Tiie 
Last Campaiun at Knossos. Ihuinu the pasr 
season he had expect nl that the work w*ould be 
finished in a month ui two. hut tln-re w*ert un- 
expected developments, and he liuhtt^d on tlu re- 
mains of outlyingr Fuiidinus adjacent to the palace. 
These proved tu have hctn structures i)f rn earlier 
period, and constituted interesting additions to 
the fiist disc"verie-. There w^ere discdo-ed one or 
two houses apparently of Inch otlicials of the 
court. Dn the noith-rast side ot the houso tlur*' 
“\vas a characteiistic room watli a square jcdLu in 
the middle. There w*as also a window in the outer 
wTill, and on the portaL was. di-cerned a beautiful 
fresco of lilies. There w'as also a spiral column 
of porph}iy or simiku niateriul. and close at hand 
a wall paiiitinu of olive or ng\rth sprays. At the 
back he found a columnar ebamber. on the th^or 
of w*liich was a quantity of c mious p utery which 
appealed to have Fih ii dedicated to sjcn «1 pur- 
po-Cs. The houst^ itself, with its double ( olon- 
nadc, was a kind (;f mimatuie of tlic [uilace. On 
the north-east of tla‘ palact there w*as a ^ort of 
ro\al Mila. Idie sid(‘ of the lull wa< timiii ihal, 
and going through tlu passage he struck upon a 
<tt)n(* staiUMse lioiu wdneh two siiuiUer staircas^- 
hi'anched oil. Flore s^-arcliiim investigation dis- 
cIo-imI a p ifict Flm an house, ddie main en- 
trance wars fr( »m a terrace above, and traces of upper 
stoii(- WATO discernible. Thei’e wais a doublr 
doorway winch led elirect into the largest liail of 
till* pahuM'. This system of oja-n lialbs which 
might be shut off at will secured coolness m 
summer and warmth in winter. Ono of the most 
rLiuaikable features wms a rece.s- containing the 
remain'^ of a tln'une indt'ed. in tbt‘-(' early limos 
there were many of tlie I-ature.s which marked a 
( luDtian basilica, An elahorati' system of light 
iiig had apparently hf«-u deviseil. d’here were 
othei’ roonm aLowith a t'illar m the centn-. d'lu' 
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roof wa^ made of timber more massive and solid 
tbaii any now found in the island. Many interest- 
ing objects wtrie found in the liou-t-, among; then. 
vases of a wholly ditierent character trom tho^e 
iii the palace itself, and wall painting- of design- 
like those of the vases. Two of the latter wtiv 
specially beautiful, with papyrus reliet forming 
good examples of the later palace sule. Thc 
house itself wa- built against the rock, and in it 
there was a -ystein ot corridors, light wells, and 
other aiTaiigement^ for excluding the danip. 
There were marked evidence- of the car^tnl atten- 
tion bestowed on sanitation by Minoaii builders. 
During the -eason pits were sunk, and they came 
to a kwver pavement and a large stepped area. 
The remain- were in a decayed condition, but the 
line of the outer wall could be made out and the 
general dimensions ckarly ascertained. The- 
stepped area was, it would seem, a primitive 
theatre, tlioutrh it was hard to coiiiecturt thc 
character of the performances, Xcar at hand 
were very -ingular miniature fre-co*. s of gdily 
dressed women. Close by wa- a buiklimr of great 
complexity ot wall, and on the ground v ere many 
objects illustraiiug the local cult of the double axe. 
A group of hue hron/e vessels was also found with 
a foliated de-^ign and relief- of an Egyptian style 
not unlike tho-e of Thothmes III. The ornament 
was of a lotu:^ and papyrus developn.ent. On a 
lower level were vases of an earliei period, which 
might perhaps be as-igiied to the third millonnium 
when Crete was in communication with tho 
Eg\pt of the twelfth dynasty. This might be 
termed the middle ]\Iinoan period, and the work 
was of elaborately beautiful de-ign. Them was 
also a deposit of earlier time-, which might be 
called Early ^Minoan, rangiimt from the -ixth to 
the eleventh dyiia-ties of Egypt. The ware wa- 
incised, and appeared to fit on with late Neolithic 
work. There was altogether a depth of about 
25 feet of deposit at Knossos of different pei'iod-. 
The cists of the earlier period appeared to have 
been closed, proliahly after smue ivvoliuioiiary 
movement. It might lie stated with rea-onahii' 
pi’ohability that the latest part of the palace was 
of the date of 1500 n.c. ]\Iany of the objects 
appeared to ])e religious einhhans, and the i^odde-s 
and the hens frequently appeared. Tlm.-e were 
found in what might be presumed to have been a 
sanctuary di^clo-illg the relics of a shrine. The 
pottery was like the early work oi Melos. The 
religious character was found on many of the seal 
impressions on which the goddt'ss and the lions 
were seen, and snakes held in the hand-. It was 
a surprise to come upon faience figures ot women 
in a strange costume beautifully embroidered. 
Votive rites with snakes were figured in thi> 
faience, which .-bowed the extiMordinary perfection 
of the art of tiu‘ middle period. There wa- ako 
a Nery remarkable faience relief of a vild goat and 
kids. The great surprise of the excavation wa> 


the discovery of what seemed to have been the 
Central object of the cult, in tbe form of a maible 
cros- of orthodox Creek shape. Other pre-Chris- 
tian sur\ivals of this symbol seemed to fit on thi.s 
5^Iinoan c ilt. The Italian mi-sion had di-covered 
a smaller palace and sarcophagii-. which illus- 
trated the cult of the double axe. The inference 
wa- that the kings, like Mino- liim-elf, had a 
-acerdotal character— were priests as well as king-. 

Sir James Knowles 

The congiatiilatiuns of the Institute will bc- 
cordially tendered to its distinguished Fellow the 
new Knight. Sir James Knowles, whom the Kin^ 
a few days ago invested also as Knight Com- 
mander ot the Koyal Victorian Order. Sir Jume-. 
founder, proprietor, and editor of the Ah -’creC'- fb 
is seventy-two years of age, and ha- been 
a member of the Institute over fifty years, joining 
as Asbociate in 1S51 and proceeding u* the Eellow- 
ship in 1876. His work as an architect includes 
the late Lord Teimysnn’s Surrey Hoiibe. Kensing- 
ton House, the Thatched House Club, the public 
garden and fountain in Leice-ter Square, and 
some churches. He has written a good deal from 
his earliest years, and originated tin 5Ieta})hy-ical 
Society. In 1870 he -ucceeded I^ean Alford a- 
editor of tlw L'O'ilc.'ii-vrn) ,> JU u\ \ Sevmyuar- 
later he founded the a conspicuous 

-uccess from its fir-r number, the introductory 
sonnet being Avriiten by the editor’s friend and 
constant companion. Lord Ttiiiiy-on, 

Royal Academy ^200 Studentship. 

Mr. Lionel Upperton (Jr ace, a Stiuknt of the 
Institute and dinner of the Cris-ill (ItJd iMedal 
1002, has been awarded the Royal Academy (_iold 
]\Iedal and -l 200 Travelling Student-hip for a 
debign for a Domed Church, 

Reinstatement. 

At the meeting of the C'ouuliI on i\Ionday the 
11th inst. Mr. John Erederick Eogerty. R.E.. wa- 
reiii-tated as an A-sociate of the InstitiUt . 

The late Charles Fowler I . . 

Xr. Charles Fowler, who died on the sth mst. 
aged eiglity years, wa- elected A--rciate of the 
institiite ill 1851 and Fellow in 1802. Until 
later year- be liad la^en an acti\e woiktr tor the 
In-titute, serving for some yeai- the otlice of 
Chairman of the Statutory Board of Icxaminer-. 
and also ab a member oi the C'ouncil and of various 
committees. Tho President math' feeiing allusion 
to his death at the (.ieiicral Meeting la-t Moiidau. 
and a rebolutioii wa- pas-.t‘d tliat a nies-age of 
condolence be -eiit on behalf of the lii-tiiute to 
his family. 

Mr. Henry Lo^egrove kl. kindl\ contributes 
the ftJlowing particulars of his careu’ . - 
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Charles F'owler ^^as a son of the I harks 
Fowler who was for some years one of the 
Hon. secretaries ot the Institute, and architect for 
Hungerford and Covent (rarden Markets in Lon- 
don, Exeter Market, and ]>evon County Lunatic 
Asylum. After he 'the fathei t had retired from 
practice he lived at Great Marlow, and was buried 
near the river. 

Mr. Charles Fowler, jun.. studied under his 
father, and was for some time wuth an eminent 
architect iii(«ermany. He was a good limtui'^r, 
especially in Clerman and French, and a mo-t 
accomplished draughtsman, as some sketches in 
the Architectural riiblication Society's Dictionary 
wuil show After his travels weie completed he 
commenced practice, and gave very able assistance 
to his friend Sir Digby AVyatt in the de-igning ot 
Paddington Station and a large building for the 
Government on the south side of the Thame-. 
In he was appointed District Surveyor of 

St. (Tiles and BloomGuiry in succe-sion to Mr. 
Geo. PownalL and in I'^Tl waspromuted to Shore- 
ditch, which he held tm* twenty- one years, and 
resigned on the Ttii November lie was fur 

a numbei of year- >uiveyor to the Portland Estate, 
where he succeeded Mr. H. Baker, and the 
new building schemes were planned by him. He 
was at one time surveyor to the AVax Chandlers’ 
Company and to -everal estates. As architect he 
de-igiied several block-, ot model dwellings, the 
Pheenix P. IL, Norton Folgate. and the Peacock 
P. H., Alaiden Lane, I/ant's Le-taurant. Aliddle-ex 
AIusic Hall, and a large timber store in the 
Hackney Load ; National School-, Hodde-don, 
Herts : and many husine-s premises, new hou-es, 
and alterations. In ls.51 lie wrote most of tliG 
description of the Great Exhibition for AJes-i-. 
Cas-ell’^ lU iihf i dteJ E t . He wa^ for }ear- 

Honorary Secretary ot the F'oreign Architectural 
Book Society (a social rending cTubi, and al-n of 
the District Siir\e}ors' Association. The latter 
body he afterwards serve d as lh’e>ident. A mon* 
accomplished architect or kindly gentleman it 
would be dittieult to lind. Since lsr)S^, ^vheu I 
hrst made his ac^jiuiiatance, 1 have recei\ed liom 
him many acts of kindness and C'Cnsideration, and 
am pruiul to think that of his many old a^-istaiits 
I hold two of his appointments. ( )n \n< retirement 
about a year ago he wamt to li\e at Abbot^leieli. 
Farnhoi'ough, Hant-, wheie he elled. 

The late Mr. N. Y. A. Wales [I\\ 

It is witli much regi't-t that I have to record 
the loss of Ml-. Nathaniel Young AnustrMng 
Walc'^ ’elected E ^loir . of I luiU'Cliii. N.Z.. w ho 
died on the Hid November. Mr. Wale- was .1 nain 
of many [>arts, and filled them nil vtll. As an 
architect ins work was good and without attec- 
tation, and nniuy ot the larger buildiiiL’S (d‘ 
Dunedin are Ins design. His pemonal chaiaeter 


and di>po^ition vere -uch as to win the ix eard of 
all wTiu kmuv him. Ckit-iile Ins prute-.-ion he 
wars a kadinu citizen, and for o\t r fort} \ear- be 
had taken part in terming and iulpinu forward 
Iran} ot ihi movements incidt ntal to a new and 
viiroruu- colony. As far back a'^ he jmned 

the A’uluiiteers and beunue cmIoiuI (>f the Dt 
BattcLhon of the Otago link-:: . be was also a 
lit utenant-colonel in tie Nb w Zealand Aiiliiia. 
He had beni a iiieinber ut il.e ( ity (. uuneil and 
Mayor of Dum din. was a meiiibm’ of the As- 
sembly when the abolition ui [■roMiices (in Nkw 
Zealand I took place in 1 ^ 72 . wa- a mtiubtr and 
atieiwaiGs (.'bail man 01 ilu (^itagu Ibnbour 
Doaril, and held many other eiilee^ of rhaps 
nut quite so public a charactei. In bringing this 
-horr iiniice to a clo-e I w'lll ■niote the iollowing 
fiOiii the ( >tagu D-ok - “Air. AVaks will 

king be remembered by a wide circle of old trieiitls 
and acquaintanct‘S. who will ited tliat Dunedin is 
the poorer by the k-s or an L-tinialk- citi. tin and 
('lie who-e career a }(»nngt.r mneiatiuii miLTht do 
wuji’Se than trv ti,. emulate. * 

F. on -L ( id A a: I . . 
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MODEEX DOMESTIC AECHITECTUEE. 

By Alfkkd E. Corbett [-1.’. 

Read before the Manchester Society of Architects, 12th November 1903. 

S O much has been 'written and said on the subject of domestic architecture that it is 
with considerable diffidence that I venture to add one more to the lon.o; list of 
studies of this most fascinating subject. 

Most architects will agree, I think, that the undoubted advance of late year?? in the art 
of architecture has been more marked in domestic work than in any other branch. There 
are doubtless many rea>ons for : one of the chief ones appears to me to be that the 
design of houses is more directly induenced than that of most buildings by the growing feeling 
that architecture is JniihUnri before anything ehe ; that while every architect should carefully 
study the historic styles, and must inevitably be intiuenced by them to a great extent, modern 
architecture must be founded more on sound and straightforward construction, and the 
suitable treatment of materials, than on the forms of the buildings erected to fulfil the 
requirements of some bygone century. Fossil )ly this vi(nv of architecture — the craftsman's 
view — is less applicable to buildings of a more monumental type : but when applied by an 
artist to houses of moderate size it results in simple and suitable types of design which are 
eminently homely and lovable. 

Taking this })oiiit of view we may usefully begin by considering certain details of con- 
struction and materials. Some of the constructive methods I shall mention are unusual, 
though not actually novel, and it would be very interesting if my mention of them should 
evoke a discussion as to their value as compared with the more usual methods. 

A leading principle of modern hygiene is the avoidance of any inaccessible spaces where 
microbes or vermin may thrive without fear of disturbance. In nearly all houses there is 
room for great improvement in this direction, spaces being left under floor-boards, behind skirt- 
ings, in sash frames. Ac., which are certain to contahi dirt if nothing worse. This objection 
applies in some degree to the cavity in an external wall ; but if the wall be well built there 
seems to be little pro])ability of much harm ensuing, and there is no doubt that the non- 
conductivity of the air in the cavity makes the house warmer, and damp is excluded better ; 
advantages which generally outweigh the less solid character of the construction. An air- 
brick may be put behind the kitchen range or other fireplace to ventilate the cavity, the 
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hot brick\Nurk j-liglitly drying and wanning the incoming air. No >pteial oiUKl i" ntrC'^^ary. 
A cavity wall with two halt’-hrick ^kin^ is too tlimsy a construction for g<wMl Wiuk. oxcipt 
perhaps for cottages. In a Ithineli cavity ^^ali it seems better on the ^^hok to put the half- 
brick skin on the -w/t-se/r, thougli not usual in this district. The greater bidk of tlu wall 
is then kejU dry. and the floors and roof bear on a solid 0-inch wall. The half-briek outer 
skin is necessarily built in stretedung bond: but this does not to be a gi^ at 

draw*back as regards appearance, and is certainly better than intrtrlucing -na}) header- 
for the sake of effect. Some form of wrought-iron tie i- ]uv)babiy ])est for bonding the ^kiiis 
together. 


I am indebted to Mr. Edgar Mood for the detail of a double-cavity wall, which 
appears to have some advantages (see fig. lb It is really three luilEbrlck wall- tli(u-(.*ughly 

bonded together. Brick headers give more stiffness tt» a wall than 
iron ties, but cannot be used in a single-cavity wall unle-s vitrified, 
or the ends dipped in tar, as they admit dain}>. Ihre. if the dani}) 
should get through the headers, it is -to})ped by the iniiLr 
cavity; and to get through the wall it wTutld ha\e to iurcolate 
through at least 21 inches of brickwork in a zigzag direction, or 
30 inches if an additional stretcher be inserted between the 
headers. This w^all is probably warmer than a single-cavity wall 
owing to the increased tein})erature and dryiies- of the air in the 
inner cavity. 

Concrete w'alls are little used, but in Mr. Sutcliffe’s book on House Construction there i- 
a description oi an interesting waill of concrete betw*een brick skins, something like the old 
lioman biick-laced concrete. Half-brick w^alls are built 6 inches a])art, and coiicrett* i- run 
in bet\veeu them, about two headers to the b(juare yard I)eing inserted to bond into tlie 
concrete. I should jmesume that only ahout three courses in height could he huilt at onee 
to avoid the pressure of concrete bulging the green brickwork. By this metlmd the tnaihle 
and cost of wood centering is saved, and it is said that in exposed situation- i]j AVales 
this wall is pertectly waiter-tight. It is far stronger than a cavity wall, and avoids tlie some- 
\vhat insanitary hollow' space. Stone facing could he used in place of brick. 

The choice of facing bricks is a most important matter : smooth, hard, i>re^sed. machine- 
made bricks are utterly unsympathetic ; they have no texture, no vui’iety of .mrface : 
generally hand-made bricks form a far more beautiful wall, especiallv if tljey Ilivc some 
variety of colour. Evenness of colour should never be insisted on. Sometime- with bricks 
trom tlie same kiln a slight diaper pattern can be made ])y ])ickiiig out greyer or redder 
bricks, or they may he used promiscuously. Thin bricks, 2 inches or 2t- indiu- thick, with 
thick joints ot grey mortar, make an excellent W'all. 
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Perhaps the best way to raakt- a wall weatherproui: to reiupr it with T’ortlaml cement, 
left plain or rough-cast, either having a very satisfactory appearance. The surface may 
he enriched inth well-modelled ornament of any richness desired. 1 liai(> -ecu cott.mcs 
etfectiielj decorated mHIi simple patterns made hy pressing the liowl (d' a speon info the wet 
cement surtace, and other eijually simple methods mav be used. 

A good ettect, though less durable, can he got more cheai)ly by giving a brick wall two or 
three -good coats ot limewhite mixed with Pnissian tallow or cuw-duim'to prevent it from 
washing off too (juickly (as in tig. dj. ^ 

^ effective protection against weather. The lie.^t metlmd of iixin- i- 

to mill to right s, or other. 1 (-inch lixing Idocks. Imilt in altcniatelv with ordinarv labk 
cours‘-s to give a 4l-ineh gauge. For nailing into the brick joint, om ‘lia. b. ipc bnVk-on- 
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to Kct the required li-incdi gau^e. The hVbtem bOiiietimes adopted for this purpose of 
building a cavity wall with briek-on-edge outer r^kin and half-brick inner skin is very flimsy 
construction ; it i^- much Ifetter to build a solid 9-inch wall of brick-on-edge throughout, as 
the cavity i- unnece>sary wlien protected by tile-hanging. 

A very beautiful wall-covering can be made with oak or elm weather-boarding or with 
oak '^hingles, though perhaps these hardly give the impres^ion of durability, which is so desir- 
able in a building. 

Speaking in Lancashire, and within easy reach of Cheshire, about varieties of walling, one 
naturally refer- to half-timber work. The fine old half-timber halls are genuine, straightfor- 
ward construction, and are very picturesque, leading many architects to introduce half-timber 
in their new buildings. We must, however, recognise that the bye-laws insist on a 9-inch 
brick wall behind tin* half-timber casing, and in these circumstances it seems to be more 
hoiicbt and better coii^truction to ^how the brick wall than to hide it behind a useless and 


more or less peri-hable wood-and-plaster casing. 

The walling of, for example, l\lr. Prior's cottage at Exmouth is an interesting example of 
a di^criminating mixture of materials, which, when well done, gives wonderful texture and 
interest to a wall. The other materials of this cottage are worthy of note, c.//. the elm 
weather-boarding and the thatched roof. Thatch is admirable in appearance, and is warm 
in winter and C0('l in summer: but the objections to it, especially the risk of fire, are too 
great to make it a praiuical roofing material in most cases. 

Perha})- tlu^ most durable and beautiful roofing material i^ stone slating, of which a very 
good (piality come- from Brighou^e, in Yorkshire. The broken colour, the great thickness, 
and the delightful surface texture of good stone slates produce a most charming roof The 


ridge should be sawn out of solid -tone, tlie only possible alternative Ijeing a broad lead ridge. 
The actual weight of stone elates is something like three times that of good oi’dinary slates : 
but there is no need tu increase the strength of roof timber^ in thP proportion: tliat most 
important factor, wind pressure, i- the >ame in each case-: and also the roof l)oarding and 
battens : so that the total pressure on tlie roof timbers in a roof of 4o degrees pitch is only 
about 30 p(‘r cent, mort' in a stone-slati'd roof than in a roof with ordinary slates, or alM>ut 
10 per cent, more than in a tiUd roof. 

Nearly as good a roof— many architects \^ould say (]uite as good — can be inade with rough 
green slates, such as Westmorlands : the rougher and smaller, in reason, the l^etter they are 
in appt'arance. With green slating it is much better, as a rule, to avoid red tile ridges : they 
form too violent a contrast of colour. Solid stone ridges are excel- 
lent ; lead is good ; and I have seen a gvtwisli-purple half-round 
ridge tile used satisfactorily. 

Some of the grey or purple Welsh slates, though im]^ossible 
over red brick ^^alls, look quite satisfactory with whitewashed ov 
rough-cast walls, espi'cially if small, thick, rough slates he chosen. 

Tiles form an admirable roof if they have a satisfactory tex- 
ture. Often they are too smooth and shiny, or, as ^Ir. Ernest 
Newton oiiee said, “ like a jdeee of boiler plate painted piidv ! ** Good 
hand-made tiles can otten he liad of excelbmt colour and texture. 

For the ridg(* a plain half-round tile is the best, and the hips may 
eitlu'r hav(‘ tlu' same or may hav(‘ the ordinary hip tilescoursing in 
with the other tiles. (Yaiera'lly any ridge finial is bettei omitted. 

A good verg(‘ for either tilvd or slated roofs is sho^^n in fig. 2: a single course of 
slatos is bedded solid on the to[) of the gable walk and the space between these and the roofing 
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slates, ecjiial to tliickness ui battens, is pointed up in cement, itiviue a ^troni; iliiL'k verjjje with 
a neat soltit. Tilting the verge up an inch or so improves the appearance and prevent'^ water 
from dripping on to the wall. 

To save cost of lead in cheap work cement tiashings are sometime- u-rd. The >lates 
and boarding should bed solid on a Idlge of brickwork ilig. 2o to 
l)revent the sagging of rafteiv from cracking the cement. 

It is probably in the coiir^tructioii of rir^or.- that there i^ most 
room for improvement in ordinary practice, the u-ual jointed door 
being eminently combustible, and providing a large inacc('— ibh* 
space for dirt betw'een ceiling and boardb. 

For the ground tioor a solid concrete door resting on the 
ground ib rather cold, and it would seem better to retain the usual 
space between ground and door. I would suggest a door of coke- 
]>reeze concrete. 5 inches thick, rebting on sleeper wallb C) feet apart 
or less : with this moderate span steehvork could safely be omitted. Wooden centering would 
be troublesome, but thin corrugated iron resting on the sleeper walls hab ])een suggCbted by 
l\Ir. Falpli Xevill as being amply strong and cheap : before it eventually rusted away the 
concrete w^ould have matured to its full strength. Ordinary door boards can be nailed into 
the coke breeze concrete direct. The usual layer of concrete over the surface of ground could 
be safely omitted, with adequate ventilation to disperse the ground air. so that the cost shoubl 
hardly exceed that of an ordinary joistecl door with layer of concrete under. 

It is probably not quite so easy to get a good and cheap -olid concrete construction for 
the u})per doors. The spans are greater, and the doors w’ould probably liave a more inten-e 
heat to resist in case of fire. The invaluable record of “ Facts on Fire Preventinn.’' is-iied by 
the British Fire Prevention Committee, indicates that coke-lu*eeze concrete stand- a lire better 
than ordinary ballast concrete, not being so liable to disintegrate and collapse : and that its 
resisting t>ower is greatly increased wdien expanded metal lathing i- embedded in the under 
side. Small-meshed metal lathing, if properly supt)orted, serve-^ as centering, avoiding the 
cost of wooden centering, affords an excellent key for plastering, and considerably increases the 
strength. Fig. q show’s a suggestion for a door of coke-breeze concrete (^six to oneg with 
^ steel ioists o feet apart and luetal lathing 

FLOOR BOARDS MAILED TO coMCR^TE ' huiig beiieatli tlipm bv wTi’es ; support for the 

L lathing is adorded at two intermediate points 
l)y W'i]'t‘s laced o\er the lop-, of joists and 
. I 'll ‘ ; under rods lit^neatli the lathing, to resist the 
strain caused ])y stam]i)ing down the conerete. 
I have uo experienc(‘ of the cost of siudi a 
door, hut it app(^ars to 1)0 a com para tivelv 
cheat) construction. 

ti,; , The advantages of solid concrete* doors 

are i-esibtaiK'e* to lire, (dimination of inac- 
cessible spaces, and durability from the avoidance of rot. The lir^t two of tliese may he 
secured at slightly less cost hy a solid wooden floor comp(.)sedof 7 inches hv -ii, indies iir-joists 
placed side by side and spiked together to distrilmte the load. .V depth of 7 inehes suffices 
ffir a span ot 21 feet. If the Hcor-boards run parallel with the joists tlie strength is slightly 
increased. The Fire Prevention Committee's tests slujw that tiiis Hour mav he thoroiuihlv 
relied on for resistance to fire. ‘ ‘ 

A still cheaper construction, giving some resistance to fire, has wood beams, laid 8 feet 
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centre to centre, supporting a 2\ inch plank iloor, on which the tloor boards are nailed. The 
underside may be lathed and plastered, or may be wrought and exposed. 

In all cases the resistance to lire is increased by the use of a fireproof plaster. 

The objections to joisted floors apply e^iually to lath-and-plastered partitions. Wire or 
metal lathing in place of wood laths increases the resistance to fire somewhat, but it is better 
to have a solid construction, eitlier a half-brick wall, a wall of brick-on-edge in cement, or one' 
of the many slab or solid plaster partitions. 

In the staircase resistance to fire ir. of the greatest value, with a view to providing escape 
from the upper floors. Treads and strings 2 inches thick of fir, or preferably of oak or teak, 
will resist a considerable fire, especially with a softit of metal lathing and fire-resisting plaster. 

I have >een a beautiful staircase by Messrs. Ernest George and Peto, made with solid oak 
steps, wliich would be absolutely reliable. Stone is untrustworthy in a fire, besides not being 
so homely in appearance as wood. 

Smoking chimneys are sometimes so difficult to remedy that every care should be taken 
to ensure a good draught. The chief point is to keep the flues warm ; put them in internal 
walls if possible, and have inches of brickwork round them, 
helps to retain the heat, besides preventing loss of draught 
by leakage. Eddies from high rooE are fruitful causes of 
down draught, and stacks must be carried well above the 
nearest ridge. Flues 9 inches by 9 inches draw better than 
larger ones, and are enough for all fires except perhaiis the 
kitchen range. The ordinary gathering of laickwork over a 
fire 2 )lace opening give^ too great a volume of air over the fire : 
it is better to make the arch extend the full depth of fire2:)laee 
(fig. 51, sux^porting the arch at sides of flue with a strip of 
York stone, or slab of fire-clay. There are 2 )atent fire-cla}^ 
key-blocks which are still more effectual, having a 

wider opening at the bottom. 

M ithout touching on other details of lighting, it may be worth while to repeat, from 
Leaning's Specijicatiuns, the suggested scale of electric lights re^piired in ordinary cases. 

Bedrooms . . . . . 1 to each G square feet. 

Dining-room . . . . 1 ., ,, 4 ,, 

Drawing-room . . , . 1 ,, ,, ,, 

The usual incandescent lamp is of IG c.p., so that a dining-room. 25 feet by 18 feet, would 
require seven lamps. Frosted glass globes are ad\isahle. as, although they actually obstruct 
alxnit 10 per cent, of light, they upprur to give more light, the less concentrated light not 
causing the 2')U};>il of the eye to contract so much. 

Yly excuse for enlarging so u^^on the constructive side of our subject must he the convic- 
tion that We cannot get real living ardiitecturc unless we base it firmly on ju'actical considera- 
tions. Of course we need a great deal more than utilitarianism ; we need the most insj)ired 
imagination, the highest artistic gifts, to create w’ork which shall give a thrill of pleasure to 
a brother artist : but I would reiterate that the basis must he the ])est possible solution of the 
practical retiuirements, wuth the most fitting treatment of the materials. 

The extremely fascinating subject of the jfld/mnui of houses has been most admirably 
treated by Professor Kerr in TJir ih/g/P// Oi^tith mdn'x Ilonse and by Ylr. J. J. Stevenson 
in Afrhif(U-fun’, but the cardinal principles are ignored in so many plans that I 

may 2)erha2JS be excused a brief survey of some of them, having S2>ecial retereiici' to rather 


In external walls, a flue- 2 )it)e 
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small houses, with the provi^^o that special uiveumstaiKa-' may up^et any -air of the-- nilr- 
sometimes. 

Ihe question ol prospect troiii the windows can harJly be proliiahly c-ai-idt red in tlie 
abstract, bnt should be most earnestly studied on the site before de^iynina a hoiist', with ilu 
ytaural olaect of :ji\inL: lo 



each sirtin.u-rooni a ]>eauti- 
fiil prospect, and om. which 
slmll be So lit up by the 
sun a- to lo('>k it- be-t at 
the time the roe'im i> most 
used. 

A-pect has tola con- 
sidered cliittly with repaid 
to the admi--ion of 
^hine. An ordinary wandow 
facino due -oiuh admit- a 
yleam of -imshine at about 
< .bO A.^t,, and ir>:^ei5 the 
>un about 4.:>r) r.M., /.a. it 
admit.- sun-bine fe»r about 
nine hours. An f a-t wan- 
dow ha^ its last ray ot -un- 
shine about 10.F>n a.m. 

The dining-room, ii-ed 
in a small hr>use for all 
meal- and oft<_n al-o a- a 
sittino-i’oom, should face 
south-ra-t or -outh, uettiim 
-iinshiiie until 1.30 or 4.30 
I’.M. A dining-room faciiyq 
we-t Would jiot only be tin- 



but the almost level ray> ()f 
the evtatiny sun would in- 
conveniently daz/le the 
diners, who coubl not W(41 
move about to avoi<l the 
ulare. The -teepei* an.ule 
ot midday hunsliine tln-ough 
a south window pi'events it 
troiu reaching people V eves 
vhilc at ta])le. 

Tilt dr aw iiig-rooni, 

afternoon an, I evenin- should have a south or vest aspect, or prXnfldv h^ T'aVt'. !a't 
two views from its win.lows. The evenin- sun is no iiieonvenionee hoiv tl,. 

n,ov. „„i,l i,. Tl,e lu.l.en „,„1 .l.oukl l„,k', tb.'u h’ t.A 

lHr.m.s,l,k. 0bv,„„dv tkes. roo.ns sl,„„M av.i.l tl,., Hm's l„,.l „„ ,i| " 
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In actual planning it rarely pos^iljlo t<') got every room arranged perfectly. l)ut I will 
notice a few points which may assist in forming an ideal to aim at in each case. 

In sitting-rooms the door i:, generally best at the further end of the wail at right angles 
to the w'all containing tireplaco. In all rooms the hinges of the door should be on side nearest 
lireplace. Exceptions, ol course, occur to every rule. 

Taking some of the room- individually, the dining-room, if chiefly used for meals, is 
perhaps best lighted bv a big window, or pair of window's, at one end. ensuring a side light 


to all the diners, with a 
M nailer window' near the 
other end to give the carver 
suflicient light. On the 
other hand, for its use as 
a sitting-room it is often 
pleasant to have window's 
along the side of the room 
(bee fig. 7). One cannot 
dogmatise as to which is 
better ; each ease must he 
decided on its merits. The 
serving door should be 
clo^?e to sideboard, and 
both doors may well be at 
one end of the room, leav- 
ing the other end free from 
door^^ and possible draughts. 
A serving-hatch direct t(.) 
the dining-room should not 
be n>ed : it i^ detrimental 
to privacy, and reipiires 
tw'o servants to w'ork it 
properly. 

In the drawing-room 
the value of a tine view from 
the windows is greatest, and 
this should be obtained, if 
possible, even at the sacri- 
fice, in exceptional ca^es, of 
a sunny aspect, though no 
ettbrt should be spared to 
get both aspect and prospect 




A CHEShlRt house: 
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right. 

It is often desirable to connect tlu‘ drawing-room with the morning-room or library by 
means of folding or sliding doors to make a larger room on special occasions. Folding doors, 
though they take up a lot of room, are to he preferred on sanitary grounds, as it is difticult to 
facilitate the cleaning-out of the hollow' space required to receive sliding doors. The incon- 
venient transmission of sound through folding doors may in some cases be overcome by 
tnitting a small ante-room betw'eeii the two rooms : this could he used as a passage to the 
garden uis in tig, 7). 
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The third sitting-room may he a study ea* lihrary, and .''hoiihi liave a .uoud place ior a 
^vriting-table ^vith a left -front light, as shown in ih*ote3S(.)r Kerr'^i j^tudy plan. 

Iiibtead of having three rather cramped ^ittiiig-room> there i" a gmwing ttiuh ney in 
small houses to have one large hall or living room, with plenty ol '.pace to move about in, 
and a ^mall room to receive vi^itoi> in, Ac. Thi.'. an tulmirahle arrangement iov an 
informal seaside or country house, in an interesting small hou^e hy ^fr. Krnest Newton the 
large hall, the dining-room, and a :-mall drawing-room are all joined together hy wide folding 
doors. This system of throwing several rooms into one is widely adot)ted in America, where tli<. 
general use of pow'erful heating apparatus appears to encourage an open sy-tem of planning. 

The ground floor woe. should he sei>arate. and entered through the lavatory. Thelavat'uw 
may serve as hat and coat room, hut a separate room for hats Ac. ha- the advantage of lu ing 
aeeessihle while the lavatory is being Used. 

The kitchen range should he lighted from the left to threw light on t<> the raiige 
without obstruction by the cook's right aimi : a right-hand light is not so bad as light from 
the opposite side of the kitchen, which is iiiterceiited Igv the cook's body. In .-ume case.- a 
lantern light can he provided throwing light down on to the range, and also providing excellent 
top ventilation. As the kitchen is generally the servants’ sitting-room, it is pleasant to have 
a boarded floor to most of its area, but there should be a broad tiled or cemented area at the 
fireplace side leading to the scullery, this being the part most likely to get dirty. The scullery 
dooiwvay should be as close to the range as possible : the actual dor»r may sometimes be omitted 
with advantage, leaving a mere opening. It i- a mistake to cramp the size of kitchen: in some 
cases it may usefully be as big as the dining-room or v'ery little less. 

Great care must be taken to cut off the kitchen from the rest of the hoii-e by a ventilated 
lobby to prevent the smell of cooking from permeating the house. This may be effected by 
a servmg lobby, giving access from kitchen to dining-room and to hall lur if it give access to 
the front door wflthout passing through the hall so much the better : bee tig. 7 a or in bmall 
plans the pantry may be effectively Ubcd in the same way. 

In the scullery a small range or gas-stove is useful. Sometime- the scullery developb 
into a back kitchen, wflth a sink, where much of the cooking and all the rouglier work can 
be done, the kitchen then becoming a servants' sitting-room, wfliere some cuokiiig is dune 
occasionally. 

The larder must not open direct from the kitchen, the hot air being injurioub: it mav 
open from the scullery, but is best approached from a ventilated pasbage or from the pantry. 

There are many o}>inions as to the best sink for washing glasseb Ac. in the pantry: a 
good one is made of 2-inch teak, put together wflth red lead and brass bcrewv- without any 
lead lining. As the butler or parlourmaid will attend to the front duur the paiitry bhuuld Ije 
near it, and its window may usefully overlook the approach. 

Ill bedrooms draughts would probably pass from eh her do<jr or w'indow' to tiri^place, and 
the bed bhouid he cl(‘ar from them. It is generally advibed tliat the w’indow' should b<‘ mi the 
left side ol the Ijed, especially wfliere the aspect is east, to avoid the morning sun direct in tin* 
sleeper’s eyes : but I think there is no great objection to a window at the foot of the bed, light 
from the right side being worst tor most j'X'opk*. In Aineidea no bedroom is C()m})h‘te without 
a large cupboard, often four or five feet square: and I think most of our cli^^nts' waves w'ould 
welcome more cupboards, even though the room had to he proportinnatdy reduced in size. 

American plans often contain valuable suggestions, as may be ^eiai in an article by 
Mr. A. X, Paterson in the Il.J.B.A. JoraxAL, Yok V. j isqsff Xo. 12. One of the plans there 
illustrated has eleven bedrooms and five ])atlirnom-, Pew liiiglish elieiits would agree to 
such an ample pio\ision. Imt two hathrc)oms in a lioiise are greatlv to l)f' (Icsireil lu pkic(' of 
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tlie iisiiul one. A lead safe under a Lath is very unsi,i;]iily : it is inucdi l)eiter to provide a tile 
or mosaic surface to a concrete floor. 

The combination of the various elements of a plan to form an organic w’hole is a most 
difficult matter : perfection is rarely possible, and one has to weigh carefully the relative 
merits of various arrangements to secure the best possible compromise. One has to guard 
against fixed ideas ; often the plan lir^t thought of embodies some favourite arrangement 
which one regards as unalterable, or as incapable of improvement ; if alternative schemes be 
wwked out, entirely abandoning this pet device, other possibilities will develop, and very 
possibly the plan as a whole may gain. 

Though the plan is naturally put on paper first, the entire building must grow in the 
designer’s mind as a whole, in plan, elevation, and section, so far as its broad characteristics 
are concerned ; and parti- 
cular attention must be paid 
to the roof, arranging the 
plan so that it can be roofed 
naturally and beautifully. 

The plan should be simple 
and straightfoiwvard, with 
no W’aste of space in pas- 
sages, though some ampli- 
tude in the hall and stair- 
case is w’ell worth its cost in 
giving dignity and comfort. 

In designing the ele- 
vations the factor of mate- 
rials is of the greatest im- 
portance : the scheme must 
be mentally realised as a 
combination of materials of 
certain colours and tex- 
tures, not merely as a 
pleasing arrangement of 
lines on paper. Local 
materials generally take their place best as part of the landscape, but the proper prclerence 
for them should not prevent the use of heitrr materials from elsewhere. 

In speaking of materials the subject of terra-cotta is a rather thorny one : it may bo a 
prejudice, but my own feeling is that for country houses terra-cotta should never be used, i.r, 
terra-cotta in the ordinary sense of the term. On the other hand moulded brick may he a 
useful material, if treated as brick, in small pieces, not in big blocks. I may cite as an 
example a house by ^Ir. laityens, wdiere the wdiuhwv jambs are of moulded brick, but tlie 
transome and head, for wdneh a material in long lengths is preferable, are of stone : or 
another wdndow' where the bearing part of the head is of stone surmounted by a course ot 
moulded brick on edge, the mitres at angles being w'orked in stone, thus utilising the good 
qualities of both materials. 

III illustration of the paper some of the domestic work of the following architects was illuurated by o\er lifty 
lantern-slides of plans and vieiv'. : — Messrs. Dalfour and Turner. J<din Delcher. Ue^inald niomtield, Detmar I>h)W. Guy 
Daw ber, Horace Field, Ernest George and Peto, Haie. Lethaby. Loiimer. Lutyens, Macartney, Ernest Newton. I’uoi. 
liicavdo, Norman Shaw, Leonard Stoker, Troup, Allan F. Vi,c:ci'3, Voy-ey. Edgar Wood. Thos and Percy W oithin.e:ron 

I 
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9, Ci.x]jciT SiKEEi, London, W., 'Jth Jan. 1904. 

CMOMCLE. 

Southwark Bridge. 

The following correspondence has passed be- 
tween the Council of the Institute and the Corpo- 
ration of ihe City of London : — 

Isr December 1903. 

Sir, — The Council of the Eoyal Institute of 
British Architects, having learned that it has been 
decided to invite competitive designs for the re- 
building of Southwark Bridge, are most anxious 
that every encouragement should be afforded to 
competitors to give the fullest consideration to 
the architectural quality of the bridge as well as 
to its engineering necessities. To this end the 
Council desire to press upon the Corporation the 
appointment of an eminent architect in associa- 
tion with an eminent engineer, the two to act in 
collaboration as assessors in the competition, and 
that it be made a condition that an architect and 
an engineer should be associated in the execution 
of the work. 

e are to point out that such a practice obtains 
largely in France, and that the great majority of 
the bridges in the City of Paris are admired for 
their suitability of purpose and artistic qualities, 
and reffect credit upon the city and its method of 
obtaining these results. 

The Council are confident that if a similar 
practice were adopted for the designs of bridges 
over the Thames a satisfactory result would be 
obtained and one that would be regarded with 
fjAOur by all who have the interests of this im- 
portant matter at heart. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

Alkxvndek Graham, 

Jfon. ISe/ retfiry. 

W. J. Locke, 

The Tvii n Ch ) 1 , 0 uihU o ^/. Seaetanj. 

Guildhall K,C.. Tlnd December 1903. 

Sir, — I have to inform you that tln^ letter of 
the Council of the Eoyal Institute of British 
Architects relative to the reconstruction of South- 
wark Bridge has been considered by the Bridge 
lIous(‘ Estates Committee, and they desire me to 
acquaint you that in proceeding with the matter 


they are acting in consultation with the President 
of your Iii'-titiue. — I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 

The <^ec)\ranj HIM A. JamE', Bell. 

The Architects' Registration Question, 

The nature of the business on the paper for 
last Monday attracted a very full attendance, the 
Meeting being strictly contined to members. 
Most of the Presidents of the Allied Societies 
we’e present, even from sucli distant pairs as 
Lublin and Glasgow. There was a good sprinkling, 
too, of ordinary members from the provinces. 
The President, before coming to the main bu>i- 
ness of the evening, took occasion to addre^- a few 
words of w^elcome to the country members, and 
expressed the hope that their London brethren 
would have many further opportunitie'^ of meeting 
them in that room. 

Notice of their intention to submit to the Meet- 
ing certain motions had been duly lodged in ac- 
cordance with By-law by Messrs. G. A. T. 
Middleton [Ah] ; Butler Wilson jF.', President of 
the Leeds and Y^orkshire Architectural Society ; 
J. W. Beaumont [FA President of the Manchester 
Society of Architects : John Woolfall ~F.\ Presi- 
dent of the Liverpool Architectural Society : Edgar 
G. F. Down Yl.j, on behalf of the (.’ardiff*. South 
Wales, and Monmouthshire Architects' Society : 
and Herbert Davis T'V . on behalf of th? YMrk Arehi- 
tectural Society. The motions ^vere as follow'S : — 

1. That thi'^ Institute is in favour of the general 

principle of the compulsory examination 
and registration of architects. 

2. That a Committee be appoint nd to consider 

what steps should be taken to give effect 
to this principle, and to report thereon to 
a Special General Meeting before the open- 
ing of Parliament. 

8. To nominate this Committee. 

The Pre'^idkxt, after the formal business was 
concluded, said he had one or two letters of regret 
for non-attendance. One from Mr.Gotcb ; one from 
Mr. Harold Hughes of Piangnr, wlio said he had 
received a i)rinted letter from the President of the 
Leeds and YoiivGiin^ Society, asking if he was in 
favour of statutory registration of architects. He 
now wrote : *’ From the point of \ iew of a provincial 
architect, I feel strongly adverse to the nioveiiieiit. 
Eegistration would only givi' to a nuinlx'r of in- 
competent architects a position thev neither have 
nor deserve.” Mr. John BiLon, of Hull, wrote that 
he was extremely sorry lu‘ could not attend the 
Institute Meeting ti vote against registration, and 
regretted it the more, “ because,” ho says, “there 
appears to be a pn^valent opinion that provincial 
architects are more generally in favour of these 
registration proposals than I believe to be actually 
the case. Mr. Hadffeld, "who was aLo strongly 
against statutory registration, had w’ritten his 
rggret at not being able to come. Sir William 
Emerson, whose name had been rather largely 
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circularised in connection this matter, and 
who had been quoted as if in favour of such re- 
gistration, wrote: “I am quite against it, and 
feel that the best registration is becoming a 
member of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects.” There had been the same misapprehension 
with regard to Mr. John Slater ; but Mr. Slater 
was pi’tsent, and he hoped would speak for himself. 

The Premdent having called on Mr. G. A. T. 
Middleton dl. as being lirst on the notice-paper, 
Mr, Middleton stated that he was giving way to 
Mr. Butler AVilson \F._. 

Mr. Butler AYilsox said that he proposed, if 
permitted, to drop the first and to propose the 
second motion with a little amendment. As 
President of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society he begged therefore to move, ** That 
a committee, consisting of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and representa- 
tives of the Allied Societies, be appointed to consi- 
der what steps shall be taken to give effect to 
the principle of registration, and to report thereon 
to a Special General Meeting.” 

The President pointed out that this motion 
differed from any of those on the notice-paper, 
and ruled that it was not competent to bring it 
forward except as an amendment to those motions. 
After some discussion it was arranged that Mr. 
Middleton should move the first resolution — viz. 
“ That this Institute is in favour of the general 
principle of the compulsory examination and re- 
gistration of architects " — and that Mr. Butler 
Mil son should then bring forward his proposition 
as an amendment. This having been done, — 

Mr. Butler MYlson said he did not propose to 
advance any arguments in favour of registration, 
nor to attempt to snatch a few wavering votes by 
any persuasive elo(iuence. Nor was it his inten- 
tion to take up the time of the fleeting by a 
lengthy dissertation relative to the present posi- 
tion of the profession ; the existing educational 
provisions; the significance of legal regist:ation ; 
the educational results of registration ; the en- 
hanced position of the profession ; the disciplinary 
results which would follow ; the higher mental 
capacity of those entering the profession : the 
supposed art objections ; the impossibility of 
voluntary efforts achieving equivalent results ; the 
prospect of an Act being obtained ; the import- 
ance of the Institute taking the lead before it was 
too late ; the benefits to architecture. The time 
for the discussion of registration as a principle was 
past. They knew almost by heart all the argiuiienis 
wbicii had been advanced for and against. The 
President himself had said in hisAdditss, These 
arguments appear to me to ivmain much the 
same to-day, on both sides, as they were in 
If the opponents of registration were sincere, 
they must equally have given careful considera- 
tion to and made up their minds on this question, 
so that anything he might say in favour would 
not affect their decision. They would be as little 


interested in listening to his views as he should 
be in hearing theirs. If the open mind had not 
been able to come to a decision by means of the 
mass of argument and discussion which had been 
going on since the year 18^4, it was absurd 
to think that a serious conclusion could be 
arrived at during the short time the meet- 
ing would occupy. In those circumstances he 
would respectfully ask that those opposed to the 
motions would spare the Meeting the inffietion of 
a wearisome reiteration of well-worn views. If 
his request were disregarded he might, as mover 
of the motion, take advantage of his right of 
reply before any vote was taken either upon his 
motion or upon any amendment. There were, 
however, as opposed to familiar theories, some 
very substantial facts upon which he should be 
deeply interested to learn their views ; facts, he 
thought, which might with much more profit 
engage their attention, and which he did not see 
that they could ignore. He reminded the Meet- 
ing that it was at the express request of the 
Institute that the Allied Societies obtained the 
opinion of their members regarding registration. 
That request, he assumed, was not an idle, but 
a serious request. MTiat had been the reply ? 
There were seventeen Allied Societies in the 
Liiited Kingdom. Fourteen of those had by 
special resolution declared in favour of registra- 
tion. That was a circumstance which might well 
foim a subject for discussion. Those fourteen 
Societies were at present bound together by a 
common desire. M hether a refusal would but 
bind them closer together remained to be seen. 
He had received many letters with regard to the 
question of registration, and he would quote 
shortly from two. A Fellow of the Institute, Mr. 
Leslie Ower, practising in Dundee, wrote that he 
thought ‘‘ the time for debating the question on 
its merits is past ; now the closure should be 
applied and the vote taken to show how parties 
stand. Should the Institute maintain as hereto- 
fore the position of determined obstructicn. I for 
one am willing to join with the other provincial 
members in cutting the membership en 
The Hon. Secretary of the Northern Architect'iral 
Association wrote as follows : “ A few wee^ks ago 
I was again asked to Avrite to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to say that if some steps were not 
taken soon we shall be unable to retain the opinion 
that the Institute should take the lead.” He 
would ask the Institute seriously to consider and 
realise what this combined verdict of the fourteen 
Allied Societies meant. There had been an 
attempt to discount the verdict of ono Allied 
Society by a statement that some one hundred of 
its members abstained from voting, and it was 
remarked how much they were entitled to respect 
for declining to come to a hasty decision upon a 
question which so far had only exercised the 
minds of the profession for the short space of half 
a century ! One might just as well doubt the 
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right of the CiovernmeDt of this country to liokl 
power when so large a proportion of the en- 
franchised abstained from ^'Oting. Had that por- 
tion of the community ever been applauded or 
held up to the respect of its fellows ? He would 
come nearer home and ask what proportion of the 
Institute abstained from voting ; for following that 
line of reasoning the decisions of the Institute 
had never expresiei the wishes of its members. 
Did the Institute respect those of its members 
whose participation in its conduct was confined to 
the payment of their subscriptions *? He could 
imagine certain circumstances — lie did not say 
they existed — under which members who would 
pay their subscriptions and remain quiescent in 
same remote corner of the provinces would en- 
gender in certain minds not only unlraunded 
respect but absolute affection. This species of 
respect was easily analysed and assayed, Dut 
those who were interested and earnest were, he 
ventured to think, entitled to what little respect 
there might be remaining after it had been 
showered upon the indifferent. To request the 
Allied Societies to give their verdict, and when, 
by special resolution, they had done so to turn 
round and attempt to belittle and almost to ques- 
tion the value of their formal and constitutional 
actions, would be a proceeding which, if it were in- 
dulged in, he would leave others to characterise. 
There w^ere present that evening presidents or 
representatives of some twelve Allied Societies, 
with their honorary secretaries and members 
supporting them, and amongst them were men 
whose work they admired and whose judgment 
they respected. They had journeyed in the 
aggregate some thousands of miles to attend this 
meeting, cuid it might be relied upon that they 
had not inciinval the attendant trouble and expense 
either to have their constitutional actions dis- 
counted or to be wearied by threadbare objections 
to registration. They bad come to reiterate their 
regular and formal deci'^ions. and to carry back 
to their respective Societies the answer that would 
be given to tbeiu by the Institute.- - The speaker 
concluded by moving the amendment in the 
terms above set out, 

Mr, (L C. Ashlin, PuILA., President of the 
Poyal Institute rf the Architects of Ireland, said 
that after the exhaustive speech the proposer had 
made he felt inclined merely to second the auieiid- 
ment formally ; hut then* were one or two remarks 
that he would make before doing so. In the first 
place he wished to explain that the prominent 
idea< in their minds in approaching this question 
were, ffi\-t of all, that they were supporting a 
measure that ihey believed to be for the benefit 
of Art in the abstract and of the majority of the 
practising members of the profession ; the second 
was that they, members of the Imtitute of 
Ireland- and he was speaking for that Institute -- 
were thoroughly loyal to the E.I.P.A. They 
fully realised that no successful scheme of liegis- 


tration would be carried out unless the va<C 
majority of the profession, of the Institute and 
the other representative Societies of the profes- 
sion. were at one. Their hope, therefore, was 
that if they found that on a jiL-hisruc the majority 
of the practising members of the profession wire 
against them the remedy they lookrd for wa> to 
try to convert that majority by argument into a 
minority, so that as the ultimate ivsult an over- 
whelming majority might be obtained. Tin* 
question had been so fully debated, not only in 
this room on a former occasion, but in the Presi- 
dential Addresses, that he felt he ought not to 
detain the Meeting, but begged formally to 
second the amendment. 

'Sir. J. W. PuAUMOXT said that, as Pre-^ident 
of the Manchester Society of Architects, he wished 
to support Mr. Butler Wilson's amendment. Tiie 
Manchester Society of Architects s )me time ago 
parsed a Eesolution in favour of registration if it 
were taken np by the E.I.B.A. In August last, 
in order that lie might get information for his 
Presidential Address, he wrote to all the Secre- 
taries of the Allied Societies asking if they would 
give him information as to whether they had 
considered and passed any Eesolutions upon the 
circular sent out by the ILLP.A. Council, or on 
a Memorandum re a Statutory Diploma for 
Architects which was sent round to the 
Allied Societies who were a^ked to give 
their opinion about it. He received at 
that time twelve replies from Secretaries of the 
Allied Societies. Six of them said that their 
Societies had passed Eesolutions in favour of 
Eegistration ; one Society had not recently dis- 
cussed the matter, but formerly were much of the 
opinion of the E.I.B.A. Council ; two Societies 
were divided in opinion ; and the remaining three 
had not disens-ed the question at all. Since that 
time he had received communications which led 
him to the conclusion that, out of the sixteen 
Allied Societies which had been approached on the 
subject, thirteen or fourteen -he thought fourteen 
— had passed Eesolutions in favour of Registra- 
tion. He thouglit, tlierefore, that the Council 
must take into careful consideration the Eesolu- 
tioiis passed by the Allied Societies. The Pro- 
vincial Societies did not, of cour-'O, consider tliat 
registration would do any good to the present 
generation of architects : it was not for that that 
they Were trying, l)ut for future generation^. 
The principal point was that of education and 
compulsory examination. There was no doubt 
that the obligatory examinations of the E.I.B.A. 
had been a magnificent thing tor the profession, 
but there was a certain failure in tliem. Many 
students entei'ed tor and passed tlie Prelimiiiarv 
ond the Intermediate Examinations, but did not 
appear at all for the I inal, which wa^ the principal 
examination to test wlietlier a man was ([ualitied 
for the profession or not ; and yet these students 
went on and practised as aichitccts, LTider 
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Eegistratioii, liowever, every architect \voukl be 
bound to pass the examinations before he could 
call himself or be dubbed “architect.” Surely 
that was something — it was a title for their 
students to look forward to. At present, whether 
it was want of enthusiasm on the part of 
students, or that they felt an indifference on the 
subject, they knew that the fact of not passing the 
K.l.B.A, examinations was no bar to their xnactis- 
ing as architect^ ; and that was probably the case 
with many of the students who failed to 
come up for the Final Examination. The 
President had mentioned in his Opening Ad- 
dress that it would be dithcult to know whom 
to include or whom to exclude in the first Regis- 
tration. His (the speaker’s) feeling was that they 
must be large-minded in the matter. It was no 
good weeding out names and getting a big oppo- 
sition against them. If Registration was to be 
carried, many persons would have to be admitted 
into their ranks whom probably thej should not 
a Imit otherwise ; but it must be remembered that 
that was only for a short time— only for the 
man’s lifetime. If the Registration measure 
had been passed twenty years ago, he believed 
there would have been very few architects prac- 
tising ill the present day who had not passed all 
the compulsory examinations. The question, too, 
was not one only in connection with the R.I.B.A. 
and its Allied Societies : there were hundreds of 
architects practising throughout the kingdom who 
were not members either of the Institute or of 
the Allied Societies, and those ought to be taken 
into consideration as well. The information they 
had got together showed, to his mind certainly, 
that there was a very large majority, in the 
provinces especially, in favour of Registration. 
AVhether there would be a majority among 
members of the R.I.B.A. could be ascertained only 
by ballot. It would, however, scarcely do for the 
R.I.B.A. Council to sit still and say, “We do not 
consider that Registration is good for the pro- 
fesdon.” If there was this majority amongst the 
architects of the country, the matter ought to be in- 
quired into by the Council and dealt with bv them. 

Mr. J. M AC VIC All Axdeksox, F.R.S.E., Piist 
PyCbbloitj said he had come prepared to deal with 
the original motion which was printed and circu- 
lated, and he had intended to move as an amend- 
ment “ That the matter be referred to the Coun- 
cil of the J{oyal Institute of British Architects.” 
Mr. Butler Wilson’s amendment he could not 
possibly accept, because it seemed to him to pre- 
judge the whole case. The words of that amend- 
ment were : “ That a coinmittt‘e, consisting of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and representatives of the Allied Societies, 
he appointed to consider what steps should be 
taken to give efti'ct to the principle of registration, 
and to report thereon to a Special (leneral ]\leet- 
ing.” That was giving away the whole case. 
According to that the Committee would have in- 


structions to consider what steps were to be taken 
to give effect to Registration ; in other words this 
would be admitting the whole principle of Regis- 
tration. As he ventured to take a totally different 
view and to dissent from all that had been said by 
the gentlemen who had spoken in favour of the 
principle of Registration, he could not possibly 
accept the woids of that amendment. If the 
words “ what steps should be taken to give effect ” 
were omitted, and the President and Council were 
willing to accept it, he should be willing to move 
as an amendment, “ That a committee, consisting 
of the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, representatives of the Rojal Institute 
of British Architects, and representatives of the 
Allied Societies, he appointed to consider the 
principle of Registration, and to report thereon to 
a Special General Meeting.” 

The Phesidext : Will that meet your views, 
Mr. Butler Wilson ? 

Mr. Bvtler Wilsox : It will. Sir. 

Mr. Mac VIC All Axoefsox : Then I venture to 
move that, Sir, in place of the amendment that 
has been put before us. — Mr, Mac vicar Anderson 
went on to say that he considered that Registra- 
tion would be the most fatal thing that the pro- 
fession or the Institute could adopt, and iminous 
in the extreme, for two reasons, to mention 
nothing else. First of all, the profession would 
be swamped with a mass of men admittedly un- 
qualified and the very people the promoters of 
Registration professed their desire to get rid of by 
their Bill. Secondly, their action would inevit- 
ably create a split in the profession of architecture. 
His own course was perfectly clear— he knew what 
he would do if Registration were adopted by the 
Institute, and he believed a very large number of 
architects in better positions than himself would 
take the same course. Were these things to be 
desired in the interests of architecture '? 

Mr. H. T. Hare ~ F.], President of the Archi- 
tectural Association (^London), seconded Mr. 
Anderson's amendment. The course, he said, 
that Mr. Anderson had proposed was so obviously 
the right course to take that he was sure it would 
appeal to the Meeting. 

Thi: Premdext said that the amendment 
X^roposed seoined to meet them all, and he would 
only say, on btFalf of the Council of the Insti- 
tute, that they were so fully alive to the weight of 
the opinion of the Presidents of the Allied 
Societies who had been good enough to come to 
the meeting, that they would not certainly think 
of ignoring their opinion which they had taken 
the trouble to lay before them, and that they were 
quite prepared and willing to go into the whole 
matter. There was a great deal to be said on both 
sides of the proposal. The President then put as 
a substantive motion — viz. That a committee, 
consisting of the Council of the Royal Institute 
of P>ritish x\rchitects, and representatives of the 
Allied Societies, be av>pointod to consider the 
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principle of Registration, and to report thereon to 
a Special General Meeting.’’ 

On a show of hands apparently oveiy hand wtis 
held up for the motion. But “ On the contrary ” 
being called, one hand was raised. The Bre'-ident 
declared the motion carried, with one dissentient. 

The Plumters’ Registration Bill. 

The Plumbers’ Registration Bill that pa<std 
the House of Lords in 1L02, but tailed, in tlje 
hands of a private niemher. to pa^^^ the Hou-e of 
Commons, has the full approval of the Local 
Government Board. 

It provides for the constitution of a Council, 
composed of fourteen members, nominated by the 
following bodies: — Three by the Local Govern- 
ment Board : two by the Association of County 
Councils ; two by the Association of Municipal 
Corporations ; two by the Xational Association of 
Master Plumbers ; two by the National Association 
of Operative Plumber^; one by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects ; one by the City and Guilds 
of London Institute ; one by the M’orshipful 
Company of Plumbers, to frame a -cherne for the 
registration of pi Limbers, such scheme to be 
approved by the Local Government Board and 
confirmed by Parliament. 

The chief object of the Bill is to afibrd addi- 
tional safeguards to the public health by en- 
couraging the better training of plumbers, and by 
enabling persons employing plumbers to select, if 
they wish to do so, workmen wTio have given 
evidence of their (jualificatiun to carry out satis- 
factorily work in connection with sanitation and 
the public water su}iply. 

The Bill does not contemplate any monopoly, 
and does not in any way interfere with the rights 
of non-regi-^tered pluiulier^. It does, however, 
prohibit .such plumbers from repiesenting them- 
selves to be registered. 

It is to he parlicLilarly noticed that any schtiur 
framed by the Council is -subject to tin approval 
of the Local Government Board and confirmation 
by Parliament. Therefore any scheme to receive 
such approval and confirmation must necessarily 
ensure that all trade interests, as well as all public 
interests, be fully and fairly safeguarded. 

The late William Pain T’. , 

William Pain, who died on 19th of Jiecendjer, 
in his si\ty-se^ enth year, wan a meiiiher of the 
firm of Messrs. Lee A Pain, of OA, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. He was elected Associate of the Institute 
in and Frllow in isy.b In eonjuiietion with 
his partners he wns largnTy emj^hAed as a rating 
surveyor, and in dealing with coiitrover>ial cases 
arising out of compensation claims, rights to light 
and air. As surveyors his firm were concernecl in 
the development and laying out of se\ eral laiuh d 
properties iii the suburbs of London, including 
estates at Clapliaiu, Hollow'ay, Islew'ortli, and 
Putney. Their arcliitecturar w'ork comprised 


mail} counti’} houses, the hnildingof Her Majesty’s 
Gpera House, varioU'^ imiTovt meuts at the Hay- 
market Theatna St. JehnS CTinrcb, Ihitiuy, St. 
Stephen’s Church, ^\’and-^\oith. and the iaalge 
cf St. Kathaiine's Hospital m Regmit’- Piirk, 
se\eral -chool building-. Mr. Paui -ervud a- 

member of the Council of tht Inwal Architfctural 
Mu-eum and M e -tniui-u r Sehiol of Art in Tut- 
ton Sti’LLt.and phrod a lc..ding [ait in tin ucant 
negotiations for the tran-ibr ot th^ nui-^nim 
buildings and the ait cohn tmn to the Architee- 
tural Association. 

Proposed Memorial to Mr. Penrose at Athens. 

A movement is on foot to set up a UKiiitnial to 
Mr. Penrose at Athen-. and a numerous and 
representative Comuiittte has been fi>rnad to 
raise sub-cription- and to give sh.qie- to the 
scheme. On the Cnmmirtt e are the Pre-iduits 
of the Royal Academy and the society of Anti- 
quaries. the Master ef Alagdaleiie College, Cam- 
bridge, and others representative of art and 
archieology in this country : sir Fdwin Egerton, 
British Alinister at Athens, Br. Horpfeld. of the 
German Institute at Athens, Brofes-or fb odwin, 
formerly Director of the American Schr,ol. M. 
Homolle, Director of the French School, a repre- 
sentative of the R.LB.A. (i\Ir. H. H. Stathamn and 
representatives of the Hellenic Society and of 
the British School at Athen-. A circular has 
been is-ued as folLnvs — 

It i- ItU hy iieuiv nf Ml. \ fiitn-h- .ml 

tlldt It \\cuM be ,in]‘inpi Kite tn t-r.lblNll -uMle inellMHai 
et him in Athens, with lUv hi- n'lme in- beeu 

clt-ely uml Imnuui.ihlv H'lintittbi idi ujiwaih- of httv 
vi .Li It w a- a- the I ^pnmmt (ii thf l*i im i])Ie- < ,i Vtla ni.m 
Arehitcetuie that, a- l(.>ne a^<j d- is.'jl. Mi. Pmuo-t* uou 
his tii-t ie(.o;.mitiun, and the -m oml ftiition ni ]ii>. faniou- 
iMonociaph. publi-he.l hy the Souu ry ..f Pih tlanti in l''Ss. 
still maintains it- anthoiitv. Mi. Temo-e \\a- tlie tii-t 
Director nf tiu ]5riti-]i SOi....! at Ath. n-. he <lt-icne<l the 
uii;.;hul 1 hool hinldinc. and le- ^el^*(l on tlie Mana.tinK' 
Cumnntter until \n< ih atli. II>- wa- al-o ( alle-l m inoie 
than once ot late \eai- hv the .\tht nian authontie- to 
ad\i-e a- to the ja e-er\ arum nt the I’ai tlieniai. 

It would -eem mitiiial th.it an\ -ucli menioual a- 
-LiKCC-ted -hould be ni conuectiun wiOi tlu* Lnti-h Sehou], 
eitliei in the toim ot a p.ii.ite ,iiii-tie itieiuiinal oi ot 
-ouie aildition to the biuldim- (it the 'school \\ineh miuht 
be a--oc).tted with lii- Udnie. 

It -o happen- tli.it at rlu-pi.-. nt moiiuun the net d of 
1 Li 1 1 hei ac('( >1 iiiiK >d.i 1 1 ( >1 1 t oi 1 1 U' S( 1 1 ' o 1 I a hi .u \ i - 1 n ■( oi 1 1 1 n!.t 
nijitiit. the oM-tiny lalmiiv ni tie' lUiecttn - }iou-e i- 
all hut full, and the loom is toiind 1-. be loo -mall fr»r the 
open iiueTiny- ol tln' School ddo Manacine Uommittce 
ha\»‘ theretoit Imm u eun-uhiiiig the <pu-tion of < oin- 
pletinc the on-nial plan of tlie student- Do-tM hv lunld- 
inu a bilge loom wbe li .-liall s* l\e tie double jnn'po-- ('f 
<i Lilmii\ ,ind a Hall for in. . nng , 'J be Jhuetoi m 
-tioncly <»t opinion th.it -ueh a room woiibl a.hl git.itly 
to the etticu liey ot llu Si lioo] 'I },o l,nnk- woidd then F 
all iindei one lool. a- the -peci.d lil.i . 1 1 v eo] leef ed hvMi. 
Finhiy, and ueneioiisly j.n M-nt.-d to the Sidiool hv Mr 
Y. H. CooktK 1 - a!iiad,\ ]iou-ed m the Ifo-nl If thi- 
ehanc.‘W.ie m.ide, th. -pace at pi. -cut oe, upu-d l.y the 
Lihiaiy would pio.ide a Wehauiie addition to tlie Idiec-tovS 
(pKii ter-, wliieli au .it ]>i f‘.-ent -oniew hat ci.inqied, » qiecially 
in th(_ matter of nception loom-. 
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It lia^ been ^uj^ge'.ted to this Committee that it the 
proposed new Library building were taken as the mam 
object of the PeniO'-e Memorial Fund, the double puipo^e 
would be ''el^ed of heli>ing the SJiool in which Mr. 
Penrose took so keen an intere-t. and ot peimaiiently 
associating his name \Mth a building in con-tant u^e by 
'^ucce 5 '-i\e generation^, ot student'^. It tumP allowed, a 
bust or poitiait of Mr. PeniO'C might be placed in this 
building, and in any ca-e a tablet with -uitable inscription 
would mark itss memoiial character. 

Plans have already been made for such a hall with 
studies attached, and it is e-timated that the building, 
with library titting-., and the pioporjcd portrait, would co^t 
about 1.2UUh Thi^ '^um will -uilice to provide for good 
work at the usual cost or building operations in Athens, 
and the estimate is based utiou tiguie', obtained rrom the 
contractor who was employed, with veiy -.ati^factoiy 
results, in building the existing portion of the Hostel. 
Some part of the cost can be ilefrayed out ot School 
funds, and the late Mis. tsutUeiland Orr and Mis. 
Matthews, sisteis or the late Lord Leighton, being desirous 
to mark their brother’s interest in the School by some 
appropriate gift, generuUr>ly allowed the sum ot 
1-54Z. lb>. bJ.. w'hicli they had placed at the Hon. 
Treasurer’s disposal, to be applied to tln-> puipo->e. The 
Committee hope that tlii-, ■-cheme will comiueml itselt to 
those friends and admirers of Mi. Penrose who desire to 
see his name and work worthily commemorated in Athene, 
and that in this way the nece->arv fund- may be 
\ided to carry out thi=, important object. 

Subscriptions will be received and acknow- 
ledged by the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
George Macmillan, St. Martin’s Street. London, 
W.C., or may be paid direct to the account of the 

Penrose Memorial Lund " at the Covent Garden 
Branch of the London and County Banking Com- 
pany, Limited, Henrietta Street, M .C. 

Stained Glass at the Abbey. 

Beferring to the stained glass window in the 
south transept of Westminster Abbey mentioned 
in his lecture on Coloured Glass [<:////(', p. Gl-IA Pro- 
fessor Aitchison wn*ites that his criticism was not 
directed against the present window, but against 
that removed some time ago. It was, lie believes, 
at the burial of Browning the poet that he w^as 
seated opposite the old windows of the south 
transept. The lecture was based on notes taken 
during a tour in England, France, and Italy some 
years ago for the purpose of studying stained 
glass ; and in writing bis lecture for the Academy 
last year, the Professor forgot that the window he 
objected to had been replaced by the present one. 


EEYIEWS, 

BriLDING HUBEEIXTENBENCE. 

Building :>ni>ennti'ndciicc. A Mnnual for Yonno Archi- 
tects, Stiiilcntc, and infocbfcd in Ihiildintf (>pc~ 

xitions (IS carjicd on at the Present Ihiii, Jli, T. 3/. 
i'Unk, Fcllotr of the American Institute of AiJiitects. 
\oth oil. I’nee 12s. (hZ. So. Lonl. anil Xeir Yoi L : 
Macmillan T C<>. 

What is a building superintendent ’? A fairly 
complete answer to the (Hiestion is embodied in 


an interesting American work on Building Super- 
intendence ’’ by Mr. T. M. Clark, now revised, re- 
written, and electrotyped in a fifteenth edition. 
At a very early stage in the perusal of this book 
we are led to speculate as to the standpoint from 
which the author treats his subject. The realistic 
dialogue which passes between the superintendent 
and the wily workmen on his job is written with a 
suggestion of personal experience. Such large calls, 
however, are made upon the credulity of the 
reader that one verges on the disappointing con- 
viction that the author is too imaginative in his 
pictures of virtue triumphant over the trickery 
with which it is encompassed. 

The building superintendent tells how he super- 
intends the erection of a stone church and a 
wooden dwelling-house, giving many valuable 
hints on the best way to do almost everything 
connected with such buildings in America. In a 
later chapter we find model specifications and 
model forms of contract, the treatise closing 
with a description of steel- frame construction in 
commercial architecture — not from the clerk of 
works' point of view this time, but as seen from 
the inside of an architect's ofiice. Touching the 
subject of model specifications, the author re- 
marks upon the futility of x^i’oducing a specifi- 
cation by altering and amending a printed draft. 
With this we must unreservedly agree. In prac- 
tice there is much inducement to the procedure, 
especially w'hen a number of buildings of the same 
class are erected year after year, calling, as it 
would seem, for almost identical specifications. 
Xo harm is done if the use of the printed draft 
stjps short at the preambles of trades and descrip- 
tions of materials and w’ork man ship, making ail 
other matter serve only as reminders : but any 
attempt to juggle a printed form into an intelli- 
gible specification of the varying needs of the 
sanitary plumber's trade, for instance, is simply 
inviting trouble wfith the builder and vexation to 
all concerned. This is particularly the case if the 
work in execution has been varied intentionally 
or surreptitiously from the specification of doubtful 
meaning. The thought may occur here : Surely, 
if a specification is written by a competent hand, 
it matters not whether the start be made on a 
printed draft or on a clean sheet of paper. True, 
but herein is the danger : the very existence of 
the printed draft induces the mistake so often 
made, in giving the writing of the specification 
to an inexperienced assistant in the belief that he 
cannot go wrong wuth so much of the document 
already in printed form. The power to wu’ite a 
good specification is a rare gift ; artistic ability or 
the most profound constructional knowTedge does 
not predicate the power to write a specification that 
shall contain every detail necessary to the proper 
completion of a building, and tliat throughout 
shall have but one, an obvious meaning. A printed 
draft specification mut^t ever be an anaclironism, to 
use one is illogical, and it w’ould seem as unreason- 
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able for a lawyer to create a testamentary trust on a 
sixpenny will form as for an architect to expect to 
produce a good specification on a printed draft. 
On the whole, the student or young practitioner 
will be well advised to take a strictly academic 
interest only in model specifications, whether 
English or American. 

We are inclined to the opinion that the evident 
popularity of Mr. Clark’s book is due to the ex- 
cellence of the chapters dealing particularly with 
the duties of the clerk of works, but the author's 
anxiety to do as much good as possible prompts 
him to write for the instruction of a wider ciicle. 
He avers ** that it is often necessary and always 
desirable that unprofessional persons should be 
able to direct the operations of mechanics and 
make contracts for various kinds of work/’ We 
must confess that we do not see the necessity, nor 
do we think that any author, however gifted, 
could write any one book and succeed in so large 
an undertaking. 

So much progress is made in sanitary science 
in the course of two decades that it would appear 
wise to retain the writings thereon in some form 
more elastic than the permanency suggested by 
electrotyping, which the book has undergone. It 
is very quaint to read, in the chapter on wooden 
dwelling-houses, that “ although water supply 
pipes are now generally planned to run outside 
the walls in positions where they can be easily 
reached, iron wastes and ventilation pipes are 
often best carried up in partitions.'’ The modern 
clerk of works must read these statements in the 
light of their own antiquity : should, however, such 
principles creep, by inadvertence, into a modern 
specification he should know how to deal with 
them, pending another revision of this part of the 
book. 

A useful addition to the work under review 
would be an epitome of the qualifications of a 
good clerk of works, with a code of ethics for 
general application. It is not enough that he bo 
master of a trade, a careful observer of the quality 
of materials and workmanship, able to keep a full 
and accurate diary, taking notes and main dimen- 
sions of variations to be covered up soon after 
execution, judging rightly in the case of a contract 
schedule the work in extras to be done as day- 
work and that which should be properly measured. 
It is not enough that the clerk of works be clear 
in his views, exact in his instructions, blessed with 
a good memory, reading aright the specification 
and drawings, foreseeing difficulties involving delay 
if left untackled, and having all details of the work 
at his finger ends. No ! x^ll these qualifications 
wdll not make for success if the superintendent 
treat not the contractor and his foremen with a 
firm and dignified civility ; he must be keenly alive 
to the weaknesses and susceptibilities of human 
nature, the while giving no just cause for com- 
plaints of vexatious interference with the progress 


of the works ; accepting not doubtful compliments 
nor hospitality in any form from forbidden sources, 
yet working on the best of terms with all honest 
men. On a building in course of erection the 
clerk of works is a powerful agent fur good or ill : 
much interest, therefore, attaches to any book 
that deals with his onerous duties ; and it is not 
surprising that with a very readabit literary style, 
with clear printing on good papt r, Mr. T. M. 
Clark’s “Building Superiuteiideiice ’’ is btill mak- 
ing a strong claim to be read by students of the 

practical side of building. . ^ 

^ "" Sydney B. Beale. 

BUILDING CONSTBUCTION TEXT-BOOK. 

Ele)ricnrn)y Biiihhiuj C'^ns' > -n Em'-.i.ii /t 

SiotriJi B'lCJiar'.s <>" n-'-i Pn.e 

tS. /. Bhulu a 

As stated by the author in hi- preface, this book 
has been prepared in order to supply the Scottish 
student with an elementary work on building con- 
struction and drawing, the subject to which the 
drawings are specially applicable being the ordi- 
nary type of residential tenement common in Glas- 
gow and throughout the greater part of Scotland. 

The volume consi-ts of twenty-four admirable 
plates, drawn for the most part to a large scale, 
illustrating every part of the building, and some 
fifty pages of descriptive matter, giving a concise 
and lucid description of the drawings, which em- 
brace every trade. There is also one section dealing 
with and illustrating the vanou- methods of bond- 
ing brickwork and masonry, and another showing 
the construction of an iron roof of useful design. i 

Although the author modestly confines himself 
to a type of building which hitheito has afibrded 
little scope as a subject for architectural educa- 
tion, and only claims for the book that it may be 
of assistance to Scottish students, he has "suc- 
ceeded in producing a thoroughly practical ele- 
mentary text-book which cannot fail to be of great 
service to the student, not only in enabling liim 
to acfjuire such knowledge a^ will be required in 
constructing a tenement, but such as will bee died 
for in building generally ; and if a small glossary 
were attached which would make intelligible to 
mere Englishmen such barbaric technical terms 
as scunchions and dwangs, the book ought to 
prove very serviceable* south of the Tweed lilawvise. 

Sufficient information is given in tluGetterprcss 
and drawings to enable the student to understand 
clearly how to construct the several parts of the 
building, without confusing him by multiphing 
pamples teacliing practically the same thing,"and 
in this conciseness lies one of the chief merits. 

The book is beautifully printed, and the illus- 
trations, as before stated, are excellently drawm and 
thoroughly practical and complete, and should 
prove of great service not (inly to the embryo 
architect, but also to those wTioe^say to teach him, 

W. G. Wilson. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

THE NOETHEEX ASSOCIATIOX. 

Inaugural Address, 44th Session, nth Nov. 1903, 

By J. ALTON Taylol [F/, r resident, 

Mr. Vice-President and Gentlemen. — We 
are met to inaugurate the commencement of 
the 44th Session of the Xortbern Architectural 
Association, and I feel it a great honour to be 
privileged to address you for the first time from 
the Presidential Chair. I need scarcely say how 
much I rely upon the cordial support of every 
individual member, as well as the Council, to 
make my term of office conducive to the well- 
being and best interests of the Association. 

The thought uppermost in our minds this even- 
ing will doubtless be the generous gift of +1,500 
(in addition to i£^50 given a year or two ago) by 
our old friend Mr. William Glover, F.II.I.B.A., of 

Meadoweroft,” Windsor, formerly of Xewcastle- 
on-Tyne, a XJast-President of this Asscciation. 
Many will remember how, during his term of office 
as President, he not only encouraged the students 
by offering substantial prizes, but endeavoured to 
inspire them wuth enthusiasm for the profession 
he loved so well. Several who now hold posi- 
tions of responsibility ow^e their success in a great 
measure to his kindly sympathy and support. 
Our indebtedness to Mr. Glover is now" vastly 
increased by the deed of gift recently executed by 
him, and held by trustees for the benefit of the 
Association, the interest accruing from invest- 
ments to be devoted to the Library, providing 
lectures or other educational facilities, and for 
instituting a Travelling Studentship w"ith medals 
and prizes, which the C'ouncil have suggested 
should be named after the donor. Of this sum, 
A500 has been set apart bv Mr. Glover as a 
nucleus for a permanent building of our ow"n, and 
a representative committee lia.^ been appointed to 
further the scheme and obtain donations for its 
fulfilment. It is therefore fitting that, at our 
first meeting, we should give expression to our 
deep obligation to our good friend iMr. lover, and 
publicly acknow'leclge his munificent gift. It is 
aho sincerely to be hoped that the jounger 
generation of architects will avail themselves of 
the^e advantages to the fullest extent, and en- 
deavour to realise ^Ir. Glover's aspirations for the 
city of his adoption. 

It has been hinted by some cf the senior 
members that the ma n object for which the 
Association w"as formed, in 185S, has been some- 
Avhat lost sight of in the spicial efforts wliich 
have been made to interest and assist the younger 
members. Xow let me remind you that “ the 
Association w"as formed to promote union amongst 
its members, the elevation of the profession of 


architecture, the establishment of uniformity of 
practice, and the general advancement of the art 
and science of architecture.” I venture to think 
}ou wull agree w"ith me that, if an Association is 
to be successful, its activities must not be too 
much conffned to one section only, but must be 
representative of all us various interests and 
agencies ; and I also am of opinion that, even if 
more attention has been given to the younger 
members of late years than formerly, the result 
w ill prove the wusdom of the course taken. Those 
who have attended the outdoor excursions in 
summer and lectures in w"inter, must have been 
cheered by the large number of students and 
young men wLo were present. There has, how"- 
ever, of late years, been a falling off in the attend- 
ance of the pioneers. I know how difficult it is 
for those in active practice to spare time to keep 
fo many engagements in this very busy age, whilst 
those wTio have borne the burden and heat of the 
day may reasonably expect to be permitted to 
enjoy their well-earned leisure ; but I think w"e 
should bear in mind how" much others may be 
helped by our presence and inffuence. I therefore 
appeal to my older brethren to support the Council 
and myself in our honest endeavour to further the 
interests of every department of our w'ork, for the 
i^eniors as well as the students, and make the 
Association a greater means of usefulness than it 
has ever been before. 

EDUCATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

This year the Council of the lloyal Institute Ol 
British Architects made a departure wTiich, to my 
mind, is of the greatest importance to our pro- 
fession. At the invitation of the President (^Ir. 
Aston Webb, 11. A.) the Presidents of the Allied 
Societies w-ere invited to attend a conference at 
the Institute rooms in London, to discuss the 
education of architects and the Pegistration Bill. 
Xine or ten of the Societies (including the Northern 
Architectural Association) w"ere represented, and 
each provincial President w^as afforded an oppor- 
tunity of stating what educational facilities w"ere 
off'ered to students in his particular district, and 
also the views held by his Society wdth regard to 
registration. With regard to Xorthumberland 
and Durham, I described the classes in Archi- 
tecture and Design at the Gollege of Science con- 
ducted by :Mr. K. P. S. Tvdzell, A.ILI.B.A., and 
the various classes lield at the Rutherford College. 
The opportunities for study varied considerably; 
the larger centres, ^uch as Cilasgow, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds, being well 
Mipplied wTth Technical and Art classes, similar 
to what obtains in Newcastle, but they ure still 
far behind the King's C’ollege, I.ondon (hiiversitv, 
and the Architectural A>sociation in London. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.LB.A., the President 
of the Architectural Association, gave some very 
useful information regarding the "working of that 

u 
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institution. Mr. Hare has since then lavoareil 
ni9 Avith so. lie ailTition il partieulaLx. ami as these 
are very interesting, I take the liberty uf quoting 
a fenv extract- : — 

Tile AicliiteLtia.il As-oeivic.oii. LoiiLlom \va- e>ailili-hcT 
in 1S47, by aichitc in the interest^ oi aieluteutui.il 
elucation M iny or the leaTin^' niembvi- nt the pio- 
le-Mon aie meluded in it- i<dl ot inembei ship, \\hich now 
numbei- o\ei l.oOO ; of tlie-e some 2-hJ uie -tadeiit- 
attending' the e^eninn chi— es and -tudm-. It has bteii 
evident that the :school- -huald be opened diinn- the day 
as well a- in the evenin^t. and in Octobei 1001 arran^ae- 
ment- weie made to esiabli-h a complete day course m 
aldition to the evenin.it clas-e-, the latter beina still con- 
tinued a.- heietofoie. Many <ucliitect3 aie ot opinion that 
pupilage -hoLiid be preceded by -ome elen-entaiy tiainiiii: 
betore entering an office, and a year or two -pent at such 
a Scdiool a- the Arehiteotural A-^ociation would enable a 
-tudent to actpaire at a luoleiate cost the rudiment- ot h s 
work before learning the practical detail- of hi- prote--ion. 

The tir-t yeah- cour-e includes the follow inn -ahject- 

The use oi in-truments and scales. 

Fieehand drawing 

Elementary pei -pec rive. 

Orders ot classic aicliitecruie. 

Elements ot the \aiious -tyle- or auliit ‘Cture. 

Sketching and mea-uiing detail- and pjitiuns of e\i-ring 
build inn-. 

Lectuies on the Histoiy of ArclutLCture. illu-tiated ])y 
visits to buildings and nuisc'Ums. 

Elementary construction and material-, illu-trated by 
M-its to work-hop- anil hiiilding^ m progie--. 

The fee for thi- is hiteen guineas per term, there being 
Ihiee teinis in the yeai. 

The Second yeaU- comse is mare advanced, and takes 
in the principles of aichitectural design and perspective. 
Students attend tin- udianced coai-j three dac') in the 
aveek only, the remaining time being s[ient m an office a- 
pupiL The fee for this c jurse i- tlU 10^. a terra. 

As an outcome of tliis I am hopeful that at 
no very distant date a Chair for Architecture mav 
he established at the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle, which in a large A-sociation such as 
ours ought to bo S(df-supporting. Tins vill he 
one of the first subjects to be considered by the 
Council during the coming Session. 

REGIr^TUATION OF AIICHITECTS. 

With regard to the registration of architects, 
the majority of the Allied Presidents were in 
favour of it, but thought the Institute was the 
proper body to take up the subject. They ex- 
plained vm-y fully the injustice experienced by 
country practitioners owing to unqualified men 
posing as architects who had neviT served their 
articles or had any special training. These views 
were most courteously received by the President 
(Mr. Webb) and other members of the E.I.il.A. 
Council who were present. They explained the 
great difficulty there was in reconciling the con- 
fiicting opinions of town and provincial members, 
and until the tw^o sections were agreed it wouhl 
be unwise to approach Parliament ; hut they pro- 
mised the members of conference that the ^Tews 
expressed vould be most carefully considered by 


tiie Council. This opportunity for expression of 
opinion wxis felt to be lu ).st helpful, and a -^uggi'-- 
lioii was made that the conference -hould bee-»:ne 
an annual fixture. 

THE VEAuA I’KOC.UE — . 

The past year has been one of great aetiMt\ in 
the building cvorld. In the northern district some 
of the large public buildings iu Newcastle. iiDiably 
the ne\v infirmary {Mr. IL Percy Adam^. of 
London, and iMessrs. Newxomhe and Newcombe, 
of Newcastle, joint architect-) and the Laing Art 
(iallery {Me-srs. Cackett and Pmrns ])iL*k) aiv wdl 
advanced; wTiilst St. Chad's Church, (late-head, 
and All Saints' Pari'^h Hall, Newcastle (Messrs. 
Hicks and Chariewood). New Wesleyan Mis-ion 
Hail in Westgate Hill, Newcastle ( Messrs. Crouch 
and P)iuler, of Birmingham), and -everai Board 
Schools, have been completed. (.)ther building-, 
the outcome of private enterprise, such as the 

Collingwood Building-" ami “Dial House,'' 
Northumberland Street (Messrs. Oliver, Leesom 
and Wood); Star Buildings (Me-srs. Newcomhe 
and Newcombtr) and Messrs. Sopwith's new 
premises, both in Northumberland Street (Me-srs. 
Cackett and Burns Dicki ; the Caledonian In-ur- 
ance Company's offices in Pilgrim Street (Mr. S. 
D. Piobins) ; Air. Aloffett's building s in Colling- 
wood Street (Air. J. Walton Taylor , are finished; 
whilst the new offices for the Pearl A-surance 
Company at the corner of Northnmh^adand Street 
and New Bridge Street (Air. William Hope); 
“ Enimerson Chambers ” in Blackett Street lAIr. 
B. F. Simplon) ; the C onsett Iron ('('Jinpany’s 
new offices in Pilgrim Street (Air. C, IN Oliver i ; 
Alessrs. Deiichar's new premises at the corner of 
Drey Street and Hood Street (Ale— r^^. W. 1 1. 
Knowles, of Newcastle, and W. and T. Alilburn, 
of Sunderland, joint architects) ; Air. AlilhurnN 
new offices, Dean Street, and The Side (Alessrs. 
Oliver, Leeson, and AAViod, and Alar-hall ami 
Tweedy, joint architect-), are making rapid pro- 
gress. 

There is every indication of a falling olY in the 
erection of large umlertak’ngs, whilst speculative 
building is practically at a s ta ulstilh The outlook 
for^ architects is, therefore, imt nearly -o bright 
as it has been of late years. e must, however, 
not take a dismal wvw of things, but hope that 
the slackness is but temporary. 

IIECUNSTUFCTIOX OF NOK'niF. UN TOWNS. 

Of late, frequent reference* has been made' in 
the local press to the great changers which are 
taking place in the appearance of the large northern 
towns ; th(* old landmarks are ])e’ing remie»vi*<l, and 
in^ their places palatial huiklings erecteel in the 
piincipal thorough fare.s. It is pleading to note 
that in nearly e\ery instance these have been 
designed h^ members ot our Association, anel 1 
think both in design and general adaptability they 
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will compare favourably vith similar structures 
ill other large provincial cities. I am afraid, 
however, that strangers passing through New- 
castle by train see little else than the tops of 
grimy chimneys, and so obtain a very dismal 
and incorrect impression of the architecture of 
our city. 

It is interesting to compare the old maps of 
Newcastle, jiccpared by ]Mr. Oliver (father of the 
late Mr. Thomas Oliver, F.R.I.B.A. ), with the most 
recent surveys. We then realise what a vast 
development has taken place not only in the centre 
of the city but notably in the suburbs. 

Pleasure gardens and country walks of the olden 
time are now covered with street after street of 
houses, so that the neighbouring villages are 
practically part of Newcastle. Should the exten- 
sion of the city boundaries be carried out by the 
incorporation of the urban districts of Pen well 
and Fenham, Gosforth and Walker, and the 
parishes of Longbenton, Kenton, and Fawdon, 
the municipal area will be increased by 11,624 
acres, and make the total area of Newcastle city 
16,979 acres. The increase of population, taken 
from the returns of last census, will be 76,424, 
and with the proposed extension Newcastle \^T11 
then possess 278,667 inhabitants. 

The greatest transition in Newcastle took y)lace 
about seventy years ago. hen the late 7Ir. Grainger 
secured Anderson Place and grounds, the Nuns’ 
Gardens and fields, and had the ground cleared 
and laid out into wide thoroughfares, which en- 
tirely transformed the appearance of the city and 
diverted the trend of bu^ine‘^3. I have in my 
possession a plan and isometrical view, prepared 
by Mr. T. Sop with in lsg4, which shows the 
original scheme, which 1 have brought for your 
inspection. 1 also rpiote from the plan a descrip- 
tion of the iiroposed new streets and market : — 

1. The principal stieet couuiienies at the head of IL^ iii 
Street and stretches northward to Blackett street, which 
it enters in tiont of St. James's Chapel. T\n< ^tieet \m 11 
be 80 feet wide, the hon-e^ r\iU he bruit with architectural 
elevation-, richly ornamented, and the whole ot poli'^hed 
^tone, and the eaiii.igi'way will be macadaniiheil. 

2. Another leading stieet eominence'- near the head of 
the piincipal stiett, where it jtuiis Blackett Stieet, and 
extends into the Bigg Maiket wheie the Tuik'^ Head Yaid 
now K. This >^treet will be 70 feet wide, and, like those ot 
the piincipal "tret t, the iu>u-e'- will be of polished >tuue. 

3. A thud stieet commence-- in 1‘ilgum Stieet a little 
below' the eutranee to Andeison Place, i:- continued across 
the principal -tieet and teiminates in the stieet No. 2. 
This stieet, like the pieceding, will be 70 lect wide, and 
the houses also ut polished ^tone, 

4. .j, and 0. Thiet* other -ti eets. each 70 le'et wide, ard 
with houses ot .i character similar to tho&e in the -tieets 
tdiead\ described, commence in ri'giim Stuet, one below 
An<lei-on Place and two ahove, and w ill te iminate in the 
piincipal stieet. 

7. A -e\enth stieet commences in the centre ot the -onth 
side ot I'ddon Sipiaie, and exteiuL into Newgate Stu et at 
a point between the Newea'-tle and Carlisle l\ailwa\ Com- 
pany's ullicc and iMr. -loseph Cl iik's shop. 

Tlie nc’w maiket will c'ccipn an aua ol neailN two acie >, 


bounded to the eastward by the street Xo. 2, and to the 
westwaid by the street Xo. 7. The north and south boun- 
claries are foimed by two streets, each 70 feet wide (8 and 
IM. which ccmmence in the Bigg Market street Xo. 2 and 
teiminate in that which commences in the centre ot Eldon 
Sipiaie Xo. 7. Its distance from the present maiket will 
not exceed 170 yards. 

The market will contain 278 shops, exclusi\e of the 
ve;-etable and poultry stalls, the whole under well-lighted 
and w'ell-ventilated roofs, and with eight coirrmodious en- 
trances Irom the principal streets already described. 

You will notice how closely the first ideas have 
been adhered to. These consisted of a street, 
80 feet wide, in continuation of Dean Street, 
parallel with Pilgrim Street (then the main street), 
which he named New Dean Street (now Grey 
Street i ; another new street, 70 feet wide (Grainger 
Street), connected Bigg Market with Blackett 
Street at the top of New Dean Street. Another 
street, 50 feet wide (Clayton Street!, was projected 
to connect Newgate Street and Blackett Street, 
and ran parallel with Grainger Street. Various 
cross streets are shown at right angles to the 
main thoroughtares, giving readiness of access. 
These are known as Hood Street, Market Street, 
and Shakespeare Street, connecting New Dean 
Street and Pilgrim Street, and Nelson and Nun 
Street uniting Grainger Street with Clayton 
Street. To enable Mr. Grainger to carryout these 
proposals it was necessary to cut through the 
old market, situate between Pilgrim Street and 
the Cloth Market. In lieu of this he suggested 
an excellent site for the new markets, facing into 
Grainger Street, and extending right back to 
Clayton Street, with the new cross streets, Nun 
Street and Nelson Street, 70 feet wide, on each 
side. The old theatre, which stood in Drury 
Lane, was intended to be rebuilt on the west side 
of New Dean Street (at present occupied by the 
Turk's Head Hotel) ; but eventually the site was 
changed to the opposite side of the street, a pro- 
posed cross street was omitted, and the entire 
space between Market Street and Shakespeare 
Street was utilised for buildings. In the forma- 
tion of Grainger Street it was found necessary to 
cut through the Nag's Head and Turk's Head 
public -houses, and he provided a site for the new 
Turk's Head in Grainger Street mow occupied by 
the Grainger Hotel) : but eventually the site at 
lir^t intended for the Tlieatie Royal , in New 
Dean Street, was adopted for this building. Yon 
will notice that at this date Grainger Street ^Yest 
was not contemplated, and the only means of 
communication with Neville Street and the New 
Grainger Street was by means of St. John’s Lane. 
This at a later date was cut through, and the 
piesent handsome approacli from the Central 
Station formed, which has taken the place of 
Pilgrim Stieet in the olden times, and later of 
Gu'v Street, and become the principal busiiies.s 
tlioroughfare of tlie city. Blackett Street and 
Eldon Stpuire were a heady in existence, and no 
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doubt the erection of these dweiiing^ had .-ug- 
ge^ted to Mr. Grainger the idea for furriier de- 
velopinent. 

Although a gitat deal of the cudit for the 
initiation of this vast iuiprovenient is undoubtt<lly 
due to Mr. Richard Giaingcr and his leyal ad- 
vi«>er Mr. John Clayton, yet we should not over- 
look the important part which our fir-t President, 
i\[r. John l)ob-on. Mt^sr-. John and Pieiijamin 
Green. Mr. John ardle, ^Ir. George alktr. 
and others, tock in the designing of the luindsonio 
street frontages which are the admiration i)t 
all visitor to the northern metropolis. I 
think it is very much to be regietted there ha< 
been -o little recognition cf these pioneers of 
architecture, and -omething should l)e done by 
our A-^sociation to keep their names green in the 
memory of younger Newcastle. 'N^hether it will 
be possible in the near future to realise IMr. 
GloverT cherished wi'^li of securing a permanent 
home, it is difficult to say. 3f that w*ere done, it 
w'oiild be very desirable to have an exhibition 
of the works carried out by them, and thus 
form a museum of art similar to the Royal 
In-titute of British Architects; but, failing that, 
it may perhaps be within the range of possibility 
for our Mce-Pre^ident (Mr. J. T. Cackett) and 
the Treasurer (Mr. R. Burns Ihckj to secure from 
the Library Committee of the Corporation a 
corner in the New Laing Art Gallery, which they 
lecently de>igned, to be known as the Architectural 
Section. 

DEVEnoroiEXT or the srnuKns. 

Although we may justly be proud of our 
principal streets, I am afraid the same cannot he 
said of our northern suburbs. Compare these 
wdth Birmingham, Nottingham, Sheffield. B)ristol. 
Cardiff, and other C( mmercial centres, and we 
realise at once how inferior they are. Architects 
are often censuied for this ^tate of things, and 
even held responsible for the class of houses which 
spring up in all directions on th(' outskirts of all 
large noithern towns. I think it is time w(‘ 
should clear ourselves of this unpleasant stigma. 
Arc we really to blame If we imjuire how it 
is that ill -orae of the large industrial towns 
of (Treat Britain and Ireland there are such fine 
suburbs, wide streets with avenues of tines, 
attractive detached houses standing in the midst 
of w^ell- planted gardens, I think we shall find 
that in every ease th(‘ oiiginal landowner had 
the fore-ight to lay out the roads, plant trees, 
Hnd^^a< prepfiredi t ) w<iit until the dmnnnd nro'^c 
for -'itL-. Jh' laid down r'tniig.ent building con- 
ditions, and restricted the number and cla-s of 
houses to be erected in .? particular district, th<‘ 
result being that the residents ware securi d against 
any infringfinmit in tin- *'vent of the land chang- 
ing hands. As a contrast to this, sei' what is 
taking place in our beautiful suburb of Jennund ! 


Where once stood nohle man-ioiw with well- 
timbered grounds, we now have row" of tt-ncmeiit 
houses or small terrace lunnes with the inevitable 
hack 'Street, the tret 3 wit down and the 4iS['ee-t of 
the W'hole distriet dwerioiand. It i-^ a well- 
known fact that ^niull -it» will \ield a lamer 
price and bring in a <juicker letuin than it 
laid out a-J villas. Instead of tlu witiir di-tr.ct 
being in the hands of om- puhlic-^piiitt <1 owm r, 
it has been bought up in section- Igv -yndicate^, 
wTio compete again-t each otli* r for the hirgest 
return for their investment. Jt ma\ be -aid that 
New'castle is stiietly a commticutl and manu- 
facturing town: hut what about Birniingham 
with its beautiful suburb of KJgha-toii. or Ih-u-tol 
with Clifton? or. h.uter -till, take CardilY, whi di 
is now' reaping the be-netit of the -hrewd, fcir--eeing 
late Marquis of Bute, wLo laid ou: wide avenue>, 
reserved site- for munieipal hiiikhngs and park-, 
whilst the town was in its infancy, tiud now' wc- 
see a model borough, with the charming marine 
W'atering-place of Peiiarth w'ithm a feW' miiiutt 
railw'ay journey laid out on similar hne-. I can- 
not help thinking that our public bodies -houll 
do something to prevent the-e -elf-ceiitied vested 
interests, and formulate a w'edi-thougiit-ou: scheme 
for the development of all new' district-. 

Mr. Frank W. Rich, F.R.LB.A.. Bast Pit si- 
dent, in his inaugural address of Novem])er 
alluded to the small pircwitage <>f dome-tic 
buildings designed by architect-, lie very ably 
defended our profession from tlie uncomplimen- 
tary opinions -oiuetime- expre--ed with regard to 
our street architecture, and clearly -bowed tliafc 
we were in many instance^ not re-pon-ible for 
the erection of the ordinary chi-- cJ’ dwellings. 
But w'here architects were engnged he advocate^l 
thoroughness in plan and ^inqilicity of design. 
MTth these remarks [ thoroughly agree, and wtuild 
strongly recommend our younger men to ^tudy 
cart fully his excellent advice. 

THE HOEstxo I’Konmwr. 

One of the nio-t prominent qiie-tions in all 
large centres of popiilatien tlu- housing 
problem. In the Ci'/nif// Mintin’ >/ for Maich 
P)0d an article u[>peared mid. r the title of TA'c 
\\ iu rr/is f'j iJir heiii'j one of a series 

descriptive of the sluiudom oi the great }U'o\incial 
citie-. The suhjeet cho^(‘n lor that month is 
Virnl Vit'fiDi's j/’iiii K(nrii\il,\ wherein the 
W'riter desciihe- in grajihie huiguage, and illus- 
trates with special [iliotographs and sketclies, 
some of the di-mal teiieinented propi i tu - w hu h 
art' known to many of ii- in |)og B.ink, J’he 
(Irj-e, tht' low'er part of Bilgrim Str« ef, Samlg.it* , 
i\c. ^Vr cannot diut our e\t> to tlie fact that 
many of the dwellings in tlie-e old courts and 
chare>are unfit lor luihitation : laiL unh-^ ^he^ 
are ( lo^ed hv the city autlioritie a cMTciiu da-, 
of people w'ill continue to Int* in tlicm, not that 
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they are compelled by poverty to do so, but because 
they become indifferent to their siirroundinj^^s, and 
so herd together. Even if these v'ere closed to- 
morrow, it is very doubtful wheiher this class of 
people would not in many instances remove into 
another locality which is at present respectable, 
and so in a short time it would become as bad as 
those from which they were displaced. This subject 
has been taken up at different times by philanthro- 
pists, budding faddists, and social re- 

formers ; but, so far as I am aware, no society of 
architects has ever dealt with it in a practical way. 
I think we may claim to know something of the 
difficulties, and as we have no axe to grind," but 
seek rather to beautify and ennoble the towns and 
cities in which we live by the exercise of our pro- 
fession, our attention should be directed to it during 
the coming session, and this is my only apology for 
introducing it here. Some of the social reformers 
liave advocated costly schemes for pulling down 
large areas of slum property, and building in their 
places palatial blocks of dwellings at the public 
expense ; others have visions of transporting the 
dwellers of slumland into the suburbs, and form- 
ing a colony there, on the model of Eourneviile 
near Birmingham, Saltaire in Yorkshire, or Port 
Sunlight. Let us look a moment at each of these 
proposals. 

IXDUSTEIAL BUILDIXCtS. 

I think we may take it for granted that people 
of this class do not like the restraint and order 
inseparable from buildings of this kind. It is 
imperative that there should be a resident 
manager who will not only look after the interests 
of the owners, but see that order is maintained. 
I am afraid the ordinary inhabitant of the slum 
does not favour this arrangement, and would 
rather prefer to live in unsavoury surroundings 
and have freedom. Then, as to the cost. I think 
we shall agree that high buildings built with fire- 
proof materials cannot be erected to conform with 
the local by-laws and yield a fair return on the 
capital expended as an investment. 

THE REMOVAL INTO THE SUEUKHS. 

Tlio average workman likes to be within easy 
reach of his daily labour, and, all things being 
equal, would prefer to be whei'e he could go home 
to dinner. The model villages referred to, 
especially Bourneville and Port Sunlight, are the 
centres of vast industries where large works have 
been erected by the employers, \\ho"^secured suffi- 
cient land to provide liouse^ yith garden plots. 
The residents, therefore, only require to be pro- 
vided with public halP, reading rooms, bowling 
greens, and other meaii> of recreation, combined 
with shops for the purchase of the necessaries of 
life, to make them a happy, contented commumtv* 
We know very well liow difficult it i.^ to persuade 
workmen to leave the towns to work on buildings 


in country villages, even in summer amidst 
beautiful scenery and pleasant surroundings, and 
when they do consent to go they are constantly 
longing to get back into the well-lighted streets 
and variety of town life. In this district, where 
the principal industries are engineering and ship- 
building, the works cannot be removed, and the 
land is too valuable feven if possible) for houses 
of this class, and it must also be kept in mind 
that the workmen often have to change from one 
yard to another to secure regular employment, 
which they could not so conveniently do if located 
ill the suburbs. 

WHAT THE SOLUTION *? 

In my opinion the Corporation of Newcastle 
are acting wisely in erecting two-storied dwellings 
in tenements on the line of the electric tram 
route, so that those who wish to live at a cheap 
rent can do so. and readily remove from one ship- 
yard or works to another ; besides, the facilities for 
travelling in workmen’s cars are so great that 
there shculd not be any difficulty in the men 
getting quickly to their work in any yeather. In 
lact, the quick and frequent electric tram and 
train service promises to be the solution to a 
great extent of the housing problem. For those 
who will not remove from the slums I would 
suggest the course adopted by the Borough of 
Camberwell, as reported in the Xewcastle Daily 
Chroildc of 16 th April, 1908 : 

In-tedd of pullinp; (lo',vn the tenements in slum areas 
and tuinin.u out the tenants to tlnd habitations bow and 
where thev ean, Camberwell has selected the Holhngtou 
Stieet and Saltan Street area lyin^^ off Cambeiweii Boad. 
and containiiy^ the population of over 4,000, and is 
fp'adually transt'ormiii”: the housing accommodation of the 
whole. The Eorough Council buys the houses not to pull 
them down, but to improve and adapt them. The pur- 
ehase^ are made privatelv, at reasonable prices, and not at 
the intlated values custoinaiy in the ease of coinpuLory 
sales. The houses aie tlun tran-.formed into liealthy 
tenements, in some case-^ without even turning the occu- 
pieis out ; and not onlv is the standard of the house 
accoumiodatioii htlng laiscd o> ei the whole neighbourhood, 
but rents are hept Inw. The experiment ha-^ been a 
strihing sncce-s. and the scheme being entirely sclf- 
t'Uppoiting has not co^t the latepayer^ a penny, 

rUREK' OEFTCTAES UNDERTAKING PRIVATE WORK. 

I now wish to touch briofiy upon a matter which 
leads us upon somewhat delicate ground ; that 
is, the question of officials in Corporation and 
I)is tried Council offices doing architectural work. 
As this is a subject which affects us very directlv 
and materially, and is likely to affect us more in 
the future than it ha^ already done, I think it is 
well to direct attention to it, so that the neces-arv 
steps may be taken to bring pressure to bear upon 
those in authority. 

It seems manife^-tly unfair that we architects 
should be deprived of an opportunity of earning a 
livelihood by those already in receipt of regular 
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salaries, towards which we, as ratepayers, contri- 
bute. These gentlemen have no ollice rent to 
pay, no stationery to provide : and yet, in some 
instances, they are allowed to undertake private 
work. It is a further injustice that the same 
persons are permitted to report upon their own 
plans, which is surely a state of affairs entirely 
out of keeping with things as they ought to be in 
an elective and governing public body. These 
are matters which we as an Association will do 
well to consider carefully, and I leave them with 
confidence in your hand-;. 

In conclusion I wish to put myself right with 
my hearers regarding some of the ‘subjects touched 
upon in this address. I do not for a moment 
forget that my remarks as Prtsident should be 
representative of the w'hole of the members com- 
prised wuthin the area of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association which includes the counties 
of Northumberland and Durham. We have also 
210 on the membership roll, and I believe I am 
correct in saying this is the largest number since 
its inception. If more frequent reference has 
been made to Newcastle than other towns, I trust 
my country brethren wull not think their interests 
have been overlooked, as my remarks are intended 
to apply to the district generally. Newcastle is 
the home of the Association, is admitted to be 
the metropolis of the North ; my thoughts there- 
fore have naturally dwelt more upon what con- 
cerns its past and future development. Some of 
the other matters referred to may appear of a 
somewhat personal character : but many of us feel 
they are of a pressing and vital importance to the 
w'ell-being of our noble profession, and I should 
be failing in my duty as your President if I were 
to miss this opportunity of calling attention to 
them, with the hope that permanent good may 
result. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF IRELAND. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland was held at 
the Institute rooms, Lincoln Place, Dublin, on the 
IHth December. The President, Mr. George C. 
Ashlin [F’.] addressed the ^Meeting, and made some 
observations on the question of Registration. lie 
remarked that when they came to consider the 
adoption of an obligatory examination for their 
members in the future, they felt that there was 
little chance of this being generally submitted to 
unless it was accompanied by State recognition, 
as in other professions. On this point, as well as 
on the general question of the urgency of registra- 
tion, their views were shared by the ITster Society 
of Architects, and therefore, as far as the profes- 
sion was represented in Ireland, there was practic- 
ally no difference of opinion. The pronouncement 
on the subject by the President of the lioyal 


Institute of Dritish Architects at the opening 
meeting in London might be taktii as em- 
bodying everything that could Ite said agaiii'^t it. 
His first argument was that Parliament would 
never grant compulsory registration a- long as 
there is a considerable body of opinion stiungiy 
against it, including its leading members. The 
force of this objection would mainly depend on the 
numbers on each side, as their legislators could 
hardly refuse a measure based on the principle 
already recognised in thecM^e of other profe'^sioii';, 
if it was supported by a snlxtantiai majority of 
the practising members. The next objection put 
forward was that it would be a difficult and -eri ms 
task to decide who should be atlmittcd and who 
should be excluded : and further, that a good deal 
of disability as well as ability might be registeied 
in the first instance. This was, of course, true ; 
hut precisely the same difficulty existe 1 in the case 
of other professions, and it had been ‘successfully 
overcome ; moreover, any injurious effect would 
be exceptional, and would disappear after a few 
years. In the meantime it would be surely of 
advantage to separate in even a rough and ready 
manner, in the words of the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, *’ the sheep 
from the goats.'’ The next objection was that 
speculative builders, auctioneers. vVc.. would still 
continue to design buildings, and that ^ome of them 
might qualify themselve^' under a Government 
diploma and thus make the condition worse than 
it is. Referring to the first point, this could not. of 
course, be avoided, but the distinction between a 
qualified and an unqualitied practiuoner would 
remain for the guidance of the public and L-cal 
representative bodies. M ith regard to the second 
point, the necessary training and stiidv to obtain 
the diploma must result in somc' benefit to Archi- 
tecture in the abstract. As to tlie argument that 
art should be free and that registration would tend 
to shackle it, it was hard to iiinb r'^trnd how this 
would result. The piofession would be c-peii to 
ever} body wlio qualified himself, and certainly 
the possession of hf*aven-horii gifts as an arti'-t 
would not be consider d a disability in a candidate. 
As to sa}ini.’' that painters, seulptors. and eiiuim eis 
did not seek Government diplomas and ^tiU their 
professions were more allied to Architecture than 
law and medicine : with regard to the first two 
professions there appeared to him no analo.qv at 
all, their vorks told for themselves from the ^tart 
and reiinired no liall-iniivk, wlierou^ tlir ardjitcct 
ought to have many qualifications which were not 
so easily appreciated. Thu la^t armiinent which 
he would refer to was that the Institutf I’.xamina- 
tion offers sufficient inducement to make the lazv 
ones work, and that, therefore, the diploma is n<)t 
essential for thiit purpose. He held (‘Xactlv the 
contrar} opinion, and it was this consideration 
that convinced him more than anythimr else of 
the uigcncy of the measure. He Uo-unied, of 
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course, that the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects would take the leading part in formulating 
the education scheme as well as in superintending 
its development, and that the Government action 
would be as limited as it was in the case of other 
protective professions. 

The Report of the Council for the year 1903 
was then read as follows : — 

Gentlemen, — We have pleasure in laying our 
xVnnual Report before you. The year that has 
almost passed has not been marked by any very 
great activity in the building trade — possibly the 
result of the “ backwash ” of the late war. Your 
Council, however, have not been idle, and have 
had under consideration several questions of great 
professional importance. The revision of the 
by-laws — a matter which occupied your Pro- 
fessional Practice Committee for many months — 
was completed late last session, and these by- 
laws were printed and circulated to our member'^. 
W e are glad to state that they have been found 
very complete and satisfactory. As, however, in 
all Unite concerns, perfection is impossible, it has 
been found advisable to introduce two variations. 
One of these is very important, and should not be 
passed over in our report without notice. We 
refer to the variation in the by-law which governs 
the election of the Council, and enacts that two 
members of Council shall retire annually and he 
ineligible for re-election. The intention of such a 
by-law is evident. The other alteration, that 
which reduces the number necessary to form a 
([uorum at a general meeting from ten to seven, 
was adopted for obvious reasons. 

The question of the revision of the Conditions of 
C’ontract now generally in use has occupied the 
attention of the Council and the Professional 
Practice Committee at frequent meetings during 
the year. Our members may express surprise 
that this subject should still remain unsettled- 
should still crop up each spring as our hardy 
annual and brave the winters unblasted ; but any 
such surprise can only he expressed by tho'^e who 
have not given the whole question careful study 
in all its complexities aiid who do not recognise 
the vast divergence of opinion held by the mem- 
bers of our profession on the various questions in 
connection with it. We earnestly hope, however, 
that some definite deci'<ion may be arrived at next 
session, and tliat this very difficult question may 
be Settled in a satisfactory and equitable way to 
all concerned. 

At an early stage in the session a deputation 
was received by the Council from the Architec- 
tural Association of Ireland, who, feeling that 
their effort to improve the educational advantages 
open to students of architecture in Dublin, by 
lectures, by classes, and by prizes, lacked tlio 
stimulus of a definite ainn proposed that the 
Institute should enact that for the future an ex- 
amination should be held by the Institute, in 


general education and professional efficiency, and 
that the passing of such examination should be 
made a condition precedent to election. This 
proposal, it will be seen, introduces a radical 
change in our constitution, and requires the 
creation of an examining body with considerable 
machinery for the exercising of its functions. 
The Council, feeling liow much the profession 
owe to the excellent efforts of the Architectural 
Association and the educational advantages it 
offers, have given this question most careful at- 
tention. The principle of Qualifying Examina- 
tions was adopted at a general meeting held on 
the iNtli of June 1908. Such a radical change 
a^ this proposal suggests would, however, have to 
obtain the consent of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, with which body we are allied, 
and it is not at all evident that they will permit 
us independently to hold such qualifying examina- 
tions. In considering the subject, it must be 
remembered that, when we have made the passing 
of an examination a necessary qualiff cation for 
membership, the letters M.R.I.A.I. after our 
names will imply something quite different from 
that which they now do, and that the right to 
use these letters is tantamount to a diploma of 
efficiency. 

The attention of the Council has been directed 
to several unsatisfactory conditions of competition 
issued to the profession during the year by public 
bodies, and have found it necessary to urge their 
members to refrain from taking part in these. It 
is to be regretted that the promoters of such 
competitions should not recognise what is due to 
members of an honourable profession, and should 
issue conditions framed in such an inadequate way 
as to exclude all self-respecting architects from 
competing. 

A very successful Conversazione was held in the 
rooms of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and we 
were graciously honoured by the presence of his 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant on the occasion. 
It is hoped that, if vigorously supported by the 
members, this may become an annual function. 

An event claiming recoid was the most interest- 
ing lecture delivered before our members by 
]\Ir. Percy Fitzgerald on the work of Robert Adam. 

The usual exhibition of the Prize Drawings 
kindly lent by the Royal Institute of P>ritish 
Architects, was held this year in conjunction with 
the Conversazione, a variation in procedure which 
we venture to think was acceptable. 

The prize presented by our Institute for com- 
petition among Members of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland duly took place, and the 
assessor, Mr. Batchelor, awarded the prize to the 
competitor wffio adopted the up-to-date motto 
“ S unprint.” On the envelope being opened by 
the President at our Council ^Meeting, the name 
disclosed was that of Mr. Alfred Livesay, of Kildare, 
whom we heartily congratulate. 
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The social event of the year was the visit to 
Dublin of their Most Gracious Majesties the King 
and Queen. A loyal address was presented by the 
Council, and received a gracious reply. 

Our Honorary 0 dicers, in accordance with the 
by-laws, having tilled their terms of office, retired 
in November. These po^ts have been filled by the 
election of Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen as Honorary 
Secretary, and of Mr. Charles H. Ashworth as 
Honorary Treasurer. The Council would like to 
place on record their entire appreciation of the 
splendid service both the out-going officers, Mr. 
Kaye Parry and Mr. Owen, have rendered to the 
interests of the Institute. Our roll of member- 
ship now reaches a total of 103, and we are glad 
to be able to state that our Honorary Treasurer 
reports that our financial state is satisfactory. 

We record with regret the death of Mr. Frederick 
A. Butler, who was a Member of our Institute for 
twenty years. Although Mr. Butler never actively 
took part in the affairs of the Institute, we feel 
that his unimpeachable professional record, and 
his kindly, unassuming manner, brought honour 
and respect to the calling he faithfully followed. 

The followirg are the officers and Council for 
the ensuing year : — I^iauleni, Mr. Geo. C. Ashlin 
F. , R.H.A. ; Hon. Sec., ^Ir. R. Caulfeild Orpen ; 
Ho}i. Treas.j Hv. Charles H. Ashw*orth ; Council, 
h>ir Thomas Drew, P. R.H.A. [F. , Messrs. W. M. 
Mitchell [F.], W. Kaye Parry [F.d A. E. Murray 
F. , C. A. Owen F.], Gr. P. Sheridan M.", Frederick 
Batchelor [F. , F. G. Hicks. J. Rawson Carroll 
jF. ., W. J. Gilliland, C. J. MacCarthy, J. J. 
McDonnell. 


MINUTES, Y, 

At the Fiftli Creneral Meetiii" (Biuine'^-) of the Se-^sion 
lh03-04, liel<l Monday 4th January 11)04, at S p.m. — 
Pre'^ent : Mr, A^ton Wehij, H.A., in tin* Cliair, 

74 Fellows (including 20 intnibeis ot the Ctjuncil). S2 
Associate^ (including o meinbors of the Council), and 
2 Hon. As-.ociate'' : tlic Minute-- of the meeting lield 11th 
Deceinher 1000 T- were taken as read and signed as 
coireet. 

The ^olh)^^ing Assoeiate-i attending f(;r the hr>t time since 
their election were formal Iv admitted and -igned the 
legi^ter— Mz. Edgar Geoige Cu'-.un Down (CaidilD, Tom 
Simitson, and Augustus E(1 \n ard Hughe>. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of William 
Pain, electnd Jsso/ mte iS(jl), Fdloir ls70, ami Walter 
Simpson McClelland, formerly of Jannag.ir, Humhay, 
electe<l Felloic iSOi. It wa-. re^ohed that a message of 
condolence be -ent to the families of the deee.med meml>er^. 

The Hon Secretaiy announced the receipt ot books pie- 
sented to the Libraiy, and a Note ot thanks NNas passed 
to the donois- 


The Secretary announced that hy a Resolution of the 
Council under Bn - law 2o Mi John Bailow. ot S\dmy, 
N.S.W.. had ceased be a ineiiiber of the PtoNdl In',tltute. 

The fulloNNiiig candid. ites Im nit mbtiship w tie chrttd 
hy >how ot h.iipi-' undn r P>y-laN\ ‘J -- 

A" Flii.on-, jVt. 

PERCY MoRLEY HoRDE.R 

ALEXANDER PAUL MAtALlSTER [A. ISJ.r, Cam- 
bridge. 

THOMAS RIDLEY MILBURN \i l^sTh Sundeiland. 
WILLIAM MILBURN, Sundeiland. 

ARTHUR EDWARD PERKINS 

As Hoxuil^uy Asm-.lIati . 

FRANK BERNARD DICKSEE, R.A. 

As HuN. CoKKESPON'niNo MEMEUn. 

LE COMTE ROBERT DE LASTEVRIE. Meuihe. of 
the Insntut de IT ante. 

Notices being on the agenda from Me-sis. G. A. T. 
Middleton Tl.T Biukr Wilson [FT Pre'-iilent of the Eted- 
and Yoikshire Architectural Society: J. W. Beaumont ~ F.'. 
Piesident of the Manchester Society of Aichitects, John 
W oolfall F. . Pre-ident of the Liveipool Architeciuial 
Society: Edgar G. C. Down [_4.[. on behalt ot the Caiditf. 
South Wale-, and Monmouthshire Architects' SocietN : and 
Herbert Davis TF.T on behalt ot the York AichitFtuial 
Society, that they would hiing foiNNard the iolloNMiig 
motions at the meeting— viz. 

1. That this Institute is in favour of the geneial principle 
ot the compulsory examinatiun and legistialiou of 
aichitects ; 

*2. That a Committee he appointed to con-nler what 
steps shouliL be taken to give eilect to this piiiiciple. 
and to leport theieon to .i Special General Meeting 
before the opening oi Parliament ; 

3. To nominate tin- Committee. — 

Ml. G. A. T. Middleton foiimilly muved the tli-t Re-oliUion 
a- aboNe, and !Mi Butler M il-ou moved the tnllowing a- 
aii amendment — niz. That a committee, ronsi-iinn i>f tlie 
Council of the Ro\al In-titute ot Bnti-li Aichitect- and 
lepi e-entative- r>t the Allied Societie-, ho appointed to 
C(jn5ider what step- should be taken to gi\e effect to the 
piinciple ot regi-tiation, and toiepoit theieon tu a Special 
General Meeting. The amendment was -econded i>v Mi. 
G. C. Ashlin, R.H A., ITe-ident ot tlie Koval Institute of 
the Aichitects of Ircl.iiid, and -uppoitcd l)y Mi. J. W. 
Beaumont. 

Mr J. MacNicai Anderson moNed as an amendment. 
That a committee, con-mtmg of the C.>iimil of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, lepieseiitatiNe- of the Royal 
In-titute of Briti-h Aichitect-, tUid 1 1 pic -eiitati\ i s oi the 
Allied Societie-i, be ap[)oiiited to uui-ider th* [umciple ot 
registration, and to lepcat theieon to a Special General 
Meeting. Thi^ amendment wa- accepted bv Mr. Butler 
Wil-on, and .-econded In Mi H. T. Haie '/•. 

Hie tollowmg Resolution wa- then put Rn the iT'e-ideiit. 
and cained, again-t one di--cnlient. - 

R) ^oLvi n. That a < nmmitt* e. coimi-tmgof the* Coum il 
ot the RoNal In-titute ot Briti-h Architect-, nnd re- 
pH'-entatiNt s nt tlie .Mlied Societie-, be api)ointeil to 
(on-ider tbe ]n’inciple nt legistiatinii, and to repoit 
theieon to a Special General Meeting. 

The piocceding- then clo-red, and tlu- Me uine -enarated 
at 1) p.m. ^ 




I,l', Ml AUcniTFJ'TrKF.. 

liv j. STAr.Kn: F.S. \. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, i8th January 1904. 

T he and working of load, before iron and coal loomed ^^o lai\i;e. formed one 

of our three great bta^de industries^ — only, in fact, exceeded hy wool and tin. A trade 
in both tlu‘^e metals appears to have existed in JJritain before the Homans visited it. 
While in Spain and elst^where lead was laboriously mined, in Britain it was found so 
almndantly, and so near tlu* surface, that laws wt*re voluntnrily imposed to restrict the 
output. Strabo and Ihodorus conlirm Tliny as t(» tlu' importance of tlie British trade both 
in tin and h^id : and no doubt the re[)uted miiu*ral wealth of Britain alone caused tlu^ Paunans 
to coV(‘l its poss(‘ssion. They, hiuing ali’eady siicce^^sively annexed the ricli mines of 
Sardinia, Stiaiii, and Attica, Ix'i'auu*, on reducing Britain, masttu’s of tlie whole of the 
silver-l(‘ad produce* of tlu* known world. I'igs of lead lo^t in transit and lunv recovered 
are evideiU'C that tlu‘y did not allow any interval to (*la})s(' betvreen the' (‘Xteiisinn of their 
con([U('sts and the working ot oiu' iniiu‘s. Xoi‘ cjin it In^ supposinl that lead-mining was mon' 
than interrupted even by ^uch catastrophic (‘M'lit^ as the dt‘t)arturi* of the Homans, tlu* 
settlenu'ut of the Vngles and Jutes, and the Norman Compie^t. In later tinues some of the 
Hukes (^f (ornwall, noti'd tV)r their vealth and display, derived their revenues from mines, 
those of (‘oinbe i\fartin contributing especially to the wealtli ot the Black Prince. Ex})orts 
of our thro(' staples incri-ased under smdi wanPa- merchant princes as th(' third and fourth 

ii 1'! M' ' Vo’ XK Xo b -lo.i.ih I'lHi. 
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Edward^ and Honry YTl.. all of Yhom manaytMl tla iv t1s<'al rnaililr^ in a ina^tfidnl and hi^lu 
handed mania a* . 

Throiv^^hont rho Xii-lo-Sax^n and AfHdim.al p* rind- It ,id intdiiTaiiK'd it- a- one 

ol our principal export-. 1 au*in,a rlio-t* times ]>rti' tirally all tiu cliurt h* ^ aiul ])alarr- in 
Ercncli and llurLmndian ttUTiu >ru-s. at loa-t. wme covt r* d with Encli'h lead. Tutil far intn 
tile eighteenth century England remained tlit -rmit ->urcL of -ip»pl\ fni We-tmii Jhimpt'. 
'Ida- lead u-^d fur Versaille.- alum under Luiii- XIW tutalf d in ilhuy-tw,, milli. .n li\ re-. 
Tlutuah ill later time- uiir maxiuiiim pruiluctiuii failed to etjual t>ur cnn-um}>tinn — ixctediim 
21-4:. 000 toll- ill 1F02 — it wa- not until th* early seveiitie- that it bewail -♦ riou-ly tn dimiiti-li. 
Eruui u\vr no.odC tuim in L^TiXtliad thcrea-ed tu (i.hnoo i]i 1 ns 2, Ol.OOO in ISOO.and 24.000 
in 11M_)2. Cornwall and l)evrai, the dVeardab.a Alendi}’-, >uiith ale.-. Xe., have practically 
cea-ed to produce lead, while fur Eerby-hire. Eurham, Cumbtrlaiah and AVe-tmorlaiid tie 
output lias fallen to little more tbaii 2,0oo tniis each per annum. Tbi- i- nut due tu 
exhau'^tioii of the mine-, imr altogether to the erushing cniiipetitiuii of ^uch leviathan lead- 
production as that of the Enited Stat(‘S, with 107.000 : Eerniaiiy. 120,000: ^^lexico, sl,.l00 : 
and Xeov South Wales. 7n,000 tun- ; f-m. ^^iiiuularly enough, the I-le of Man ha- maintained 
its production of :.>,000 tuii:^. while Erance, Belgium, and Italy, in no hetter position than 
ourselves, bave iiicrea.-t d their outputs to 10,000, 1-3, TOO, and 2o.u0O tuim re::>pectivelv. 
Our imports of ore tor 1002 were les.- hy far than in 1001. while metallic Lad iiicrea-ed from 
21S.OGO to 2dl,81:i tons. Our chief remaining customers are precaiieai- Eais-ia, which tue>k 
<>..300 tons, and Eraiict, 2.000 tuns. 

lu uncivili-od man lead w'a- useles- for war, the cha-(‘, or preparation of fond. It- 
(‘xisleuce was Ijardy huowii lu tin* lat< r Bnai/e and Irnn Age'>. It- (airlv }ii>torv lias ]m mi 
d('alt WTtli by L( Ihaby genm ally, and liy (Rowland more exliau-tivel}'. in d / / /o/ . It- 
eiitry into tlie domain ot architecture wa^ mo-t niode-t. The rireth-, even in the TTvi-enean 
age. us(m] lead plate- fr,r clamping dimr-jamb- to the wall-, ami later tor dowelling ma-^onry 
and attardiing hron/e enriclirmait-. Tlie oft-ipinted .-tatemmU Iw IT<a‘udutu> that lead and 
iron dowal'^ wi-re u-ed tnr clamping tlie '^torie-- cl a bridge over tlie Eupliratt'S, and l>v 
Eiodorus tliat it lieljied in tbe ceuxt riu-tion of tin* lianging garden- of Itabvlou, bnve m>t l^'crn 
bnnie out by dise<)veri(m. 

1 he ]>]•< )pm‘ti(*- tliai make lead specially vulualle. ami dwtinguish it from all otlua^ imlal.-. 
ale: that it is -o yieldiug tlmt it ba-^ bi eii u-ial for seal- : that it (aiu be eut with a knife and 
joined again eitlur with the bluw’}>ip(^ oi soldf'ring iron ; it can Ik* melted in a ladli^ and r-a^t 
in any matrix w iiliuiit special apgiaratus, or liammerfh uitli a mallet or limit by tlie hand. 
< at>a]>le ot priidumiig tli<* must d< liiaile and laeelike eftect-, (U (»i {'uvtg’iiig w'lih an inpuaw ioii- 
slieatli the most cwouisive biulding>, it equally defies the lavage- of time and the enn'oding 
inl!iumc(‘s of air oi nf water, h micmimlis to ili. attacks uf lii e alum*, niid e\mi iben onlv 
tlie wurkmanshif) expended ntion it is lost, hiider the niink\ pali ot uu)- great (dties its line 
dee})( Us to a sombre liluck. but if weatliei'-lxaumi in purer uir it oxitli-i.- io a '-d\eiw wliite, 
producing eoutra-ts of light ami -hade wliicli aie empiihiely lieautifuL Euimeriv riclua- 
effects W’eie oblaim‘d liy gilding and painting in climruiis of colour or powdered de\ices, or bv 
\iiijiiig tile suitace witli iiilaxs ul tin. or incising }>aiteriis ami idling tlimii with minium, 
white oxide, or Idack asplialtum. It ([iiickly tariil-lies, but freshly melted or cleaned its 
mirface is lusti*uus as silver : and tlii-, if it were wmlh while, might tauliaps be prcMrrved l.y 
coating it witli viti*eou- gla/a* dissolved in thiurie acid. 

It- Uiant textuiv to tlu' Giva- its tirst <ltcorati\(. ai.pli'-'itiun in iirchitti-tiuv. 

An Ionic capit.il tin,,, the Temple nf Epliesu-, in tlm ISritidi au-enni. Inis its vnlnles inluM 
with a fillet nf lead. Tim id,. a nt inlayiiin had iiitn stone ma\ lia\e ivadied the AnU'- 
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Briton, tlie ino^t expert metiil-worker of lliat tine . froiu ilic Ka^t. ^Mtli alioniuling j?n})pliLS 
of lead he did not negieet thib means of decoration. William of ^lalmeshury, writing prolaibly 
about IBlo, describes an ancient pavement in Biastoiibury Abbey as formed of “stones 
designedly inlaid v/ith triangles and stjuaie^, and bgured witlt lead, under wliicli 1 ]>elieve 



‘ e I : \T' \'i N MI 'i t i\t. I i.mm ' \ m ’ I i I >ri. 1 1 m 1 wi* 'i vf" i\ i \ i i 

some sacred enigma to be ('ontained.'’ The ilnost existing (‘\.nn])le, rc illy a -'Uperb sjiccimen, 
ol lourteeiith-ci'ntury work is that now in tlie Clnnch of Si. Ilt-ini of lUieinis. The stone slabs 
are each about two feet S([uare, placed diagonally, aiid eadi with an expui^itrly drawn ligure- 
subject inlaid within a (juatretoi) frame and line geometric border. An excellent illustration 
was published in the JjNihhmj X* //-.v for htli October 1S74. Tlioiigh um]uestionably refined in 
(‘ftect, it could not ladd its own against tlie moi'e richly colounai ojxis ^rrfilr^ inlaid marbles. 
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or eucau^^Uu lieedtcl for the -orun.aibly iiit LTiur.- of iho ['oriiul. A ruu vonl 

(ippreciution uf black all(l^^llile for }>avemfnls ^^as rt.brrvril fin’ a later dati. Siiiiilarlx inlaid 
.-tone blabb with etHgk*- and inscription^ outlined in haubbke that in M l\Iarv le-dclitfe. J h*ist< 4, 
were eclipsed by '-labs of t^oli^lied rurbecd; marble or alaba^U ir inlaid vdtb plat*-- i.f im i'* tl 
brasb, often gilded and enanudled. A sparing Ube of l^ad^\a- ai-o mado in ^ t iling- ami 
vaultings, ^\llere the gilded btavb are of had. The pomegranate pendant^ and loax^- at tla 
iutei’bectioim of the geometric ceiling to Cardinal AVol-ey’s cabinet at ilanipion Court tiia* of 
lead, like tlu' enritdimentb to the ceiling of the Chaptl lloyal. St. Jann^A. Air. Jolm .biL'k^oii 
indeed informs me that even a^ late a^ Charle- 1. it is not uncommon to iiml tlu uiriidinnnt- 
of moulded jdaster ceilings in lead. 

The glazier aK(a was a great coiiMuner of lead: and ^\indt*\\-. like those in Sali-])ui\\ 
Cathedral, often depended for the decorative effect entirely on the grace aid intrimmy of thoii’ 
leaded liiieb. Very heautiful plaijues of perforated lead re[)laced (jiie or m-'i’e of tlio ijiiarrit - 
of a window for ventilation. They are usually lozenge-bhaped. hut may albo 1)^* ^f|Liart oi' 
I'i.uind, and are met ^\ith in the officeb and corridoi'b of Tudor huilding-, '-mdi a- Hampton 
Court and Haddon, in considerable variety. A btp.iare exaupile of the tifteintli centiirv, 
illubtrated in the twelfth volume of the .h-zo'/eb, page 105. and aiiMther from 

Hampton Court are imduded in our illustratioin which compribeb other,- of the lo/eiige-bliape 
from the same palace and from Haddon [tig. lA 

The great use made <.>f lead for fanlights and halusterb ])y the brother- Adtim ib familiar 
tc) all. All illustration from the original ^lra^^ing of the time, made and no (lonht executed 
for lArapers' Hall, is interesting as having the price noted u]»on it— an ex<'eedingly moderate 
one ' tig, ‘A A 

The ,-impkbt and mubt natural method of Ubing decorat ivel\ a metal -o fu-ihle as lead i- 
to cabt it in moulds. The Creeks used it in tiieir best days in tin- way for weight-, ornament- 
ing these, as ma>' Ije seen in Letliahy's drawingb, in the saint heautiful and arti'-tic manner Ub 
their coiiib. Aso mode of preparing lead for use, except casting in sheets and hammering thes^ 
out, was known until lute in the Atiddle Agt^s. The pigs always, and sometiines llie pipes, 
were cast with iiiscriptioiib in relief, to w4iich supplement ary word- and nunieralb might he 
added hy incising. Inscriptions were incised on tablets of lead by Egy])tians ami As-vrian-, 
Greeks and lloiuans, tlie latter e\eji producing h(_)(_iks (.)t lead. 'I’liere are Anglo-Saxon inscri})- 
tions On the co\er of a lajok of banl. Since then tablets of every description for coniuiemor.i- 
tivc purpeibCb ha\t been produced iu lead and in all ages, Ixitli willi iiisin iptiijns iiicis* d ami in 
relief. 

The Itoiiuuib lir,-t em})loyed a method of decoration Ub(‘d later hy Sussex and ollior 
media-val iroiifonnders. Small objects in relief, such as escallop sh(4ls, h(‘ad(‘d rods, plain 
rings, Ac., were iiiipressr'd as decoration iii1o tlu* lieds of sand upon v\hi('h the -beets were 
ca-t. (piite rich effects were ])roduced Im skilful an aiigements of tin so. and aie n on 
Iiomano-Jjriti-li coUins and cists. Atiich more rai’cl}' they ca-t d(;cora!ive ()]>|e('is in monld- 
-]Hcial]\ ]aa-]>aief], like tin w ( ll-f:) low n r\[]) in tlie I b itibli Alusemn. Soino richU diroiMt^l 
Inni < otiin- was found lucler the ]m \ <'nient of tlie 4Vni]>le Cliui-ch. four illii.-tratf (] In lAiwaisl 
bicliard-iui iiilsio: and ni:in_\ mebi.aal ris(. ami miiioi’ ohjecis in lead, dt i oi aU 4 w il li 
immak'd orn.iiaait in is liof. arn -cuttered in mn-enni- 

The chief use- of lea<l in architecture, how'ever, <iis in relitnm to wat(‘r, either v itli a 
view to its inclusion or exclusion. The plumberA craft, as the name implies, depends solelv 
on lead, which, w’hether to contain or conduct or exclude water, stands wdtliont a riviiL Tlie 
wait was lir.-t mastered on a grand scale liy the PiOmans, hut not till after their (-omiuest of 
Pritaim There i- even reason to assign to the mystery a British origin. Pliny comments 
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i»n the vu.^t ([uantity of lead used iu -beets and pipe-^ for bUpplyiiiy water to cities and baths, 
lait the ^uantitiej^ ur^ed in hi.'? day were iriflini; to those aljsorbcd for >iieli purp(^-'e^ under 
Doinitian, Xerva, Trajan, Severus, Caracalla, and their r?uccessor^ down to the third century. 
Ill England lead pipe.'^ have l^eeii found in Ibanan foundaUon^. and at Bath i^ a nia^^^ive water 
channel of lead an inch thick. During the i\riddle Age- the great ecclesiastical establisllment:^ 
were unsparing in its u.-e, and Wedsey only followed contemporary cu:?tom in bringing wader 
from a distance of three miles in lead pipes U.) bis palace at Ilauiidon Pourt. These main?' 
weighed 1.1 lb. to the foot, and, at the }>re-ent }>rice of lead and value of iiuaiey, w’ould have 
cost >ouie AoU.OUO, according to Lawes. It is iiiteia^ting to note that the t>ipG^ W’erc made 
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exactly as the rioinans made tbenn the lead being (-ast into sheets, turned over, ami united at 
tile edgt'S by hurning, without solder. VTatcr wa> brought into London houses by lead pipes 
in l.lb'i for the iir--t time by l\ter iNLuais. a J )utcliuiaii. 

lhat (extensive use was made of it iu Aiiglu-Saxon liiue- is eviiltaicid ]>y Tiirketui 
coxering even Ids out-l)uildings with lead, including a l)alli room, in ‘.> 78 . The coutempor.n v 
lucral woi'k nmbas it pL’ohahlr tliat their hud work wa- not undivuiMted. A small had 
cistern ill tlie Lewe.^ IMu^eum, of Anglo-Saxon mak( . illustrated by l.ethahy, Ix.-ar,- u 
triangulai* panel (d interhu'cd nriianieiit. 'Idiere aix' about thirty font- of lead [>re-er\ed in 
Jeiigland, and. though iumh attually dal* trmn htd'orr tlir Ntuman ( oiapuest , (ht^y ihr 

English modes of decoration, 

Leaden spmits for ludicving tln^ gutters fornu'd at limes a pictures(]ue feature in medi- 
leval buildings, (b’ greatia interest wei’e tlu' conduits or central distributing fountains 
w'hicli generally occupied Siune accessible place in (me of tlie courts of every princely 
dwelling. I nfortunately muu' perhaps now exist, l)iU there are records of those formerly at 
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Westminster, riiehmuiul, Hampton Court. WinJ-or, Xou-urh, Xr. i\Iu-t of tlimr won- iimloi* 
oanopie-^, like so many >till ixi-^tinc; on the (?ontinait, and lead entered rv laraoly into their 
coubtriietion. One of the earliest wa^ erected Ijv Henry IIT. in halace^tird, and th»' kite'll ]>y 
Henry Mil. at WiiuHor. in IdoO. to which the water wa^ eomliictt-d from a di-tanci- of live 
miles. A dragon s[)outed water under a gorgeously decorated canopy of lead-work. I iilike 
wells, the-'e nece^-^itated liringing the supply f)‘om a higher level or a water tower. The supply 
to the Standard in CiuTihill. with its decorative lead-w'ork and ftuir Wtiter-^pout--, was carried 
over the steeple of St. i\Iagnu:^*. The great Westcheap conduit of IRsO had a lead cisn-rn 
battlenieiited with stone, the water being conveyed to it in lead pii)e< from Taddington. That 
of G-racechurch Street was modelled wdth representations of the nine w’orthie-. compri-ing 
Henry YHI. and his son. The renewing of their painting and gilding on the (Uti’y of P]uli[> 
and ^lary cost the city a '’ fifteenth.” 

The decorated tank or cistern for storing rain water. , still a familiar object, may b< nf 
great antiguity ; but the earliest iireserved, of the sixteenth century, hearing ” K.lh*' and royal 
arnm, has been figured in 7V/c B^nhh r i in 18oE, page <ir)2A Only about one-teiiih arc of tin 
seventeenth Century. An unusually well-modelled example of litsd. hearing tht artiis of the 
TT^hm^mgers' Company, and now belonging to Afr. Merthyr (iue^t, is illur^trated as an example 
of the degree of relief that may reasonably he applied to panelled lead-work fig. d . JJetween 
Orosvenor Sguare and JJoiid Street, on the south >ide. 1 ub>e]’Ved eight of the.-e old cisteru'' 
in areas —an indication of the va-t niimher that iiiimt still exi^^t. >till in association with tin 
tank ci-terns may sometimes lie seen in country Inai-es the cirt-teni-like heads to the I'ain- 
water pipes which fed them. Examples of the latter, of sixteenth-ciiitury date, are far frem 
I’are. those at Hampton Court, with the ci[>licr of Henry VHL and Tudor hcolgcs, Indng 
probably the earliest reniaiinug. Aciwlicre, pciliap-, can a greater \ariety be seen than at 
Haddon, while tile most elabeirately decorated are at tLxford, in St. Johns Collece and the 
EealleiaJi. There are gOe>'l specimens <)t Charlton, and. iiideed. there are few* comitiy houses 
of Tudor eU’ early Muaj t ilate without them, in iho->e eJd ariislie day- even the pump w*a- 
made a v ehicle IcU- dccnvalioii, like that formejJy i]i Leather-dlei Yard, widch was -lU’- 
mounted by a mermaid pre-sitig herbnasts, out of which vdiu ran on Statf* occasions. 

J>eside- the old Conduit lountaiu- iiiti-ndcl lor e\e]’\ body's others of lead ware at a 
later date put up iu gardens and in courtyards purely for decoration, but nowhere eipialliiig 
in magnificence those of Yei’-aillcs and the Trianon. 

Here oiir references to Lad-work in architecUii e, coniucted with the sU[)ply of watei, 
cea-'O. rtO[H.uing, let it lx ho}ad. a va-t field rif an t po-'-ibilities to the ^Juiidx-r. 

In the seveiiteenth and eigliteeiith centuries much of lh»' purely decorative slatuarv pro- 
duced iu England eva- of lead, e-pecially tin- massiee eijue^trian statiu--^, the Ih’st of which, 
that <»f Charle*. L, by Hiihert Le Ni-nr, wa- cast ni ar Covent Carden in ltl:kb and erected l)v 
( harle- IL at Charing (_ross in UHl. Le Sour w'as a pu]>il of John (»!' i)ologna. and wa- 
in HLIO attracted to this country, wheiT h(' di(Ml. The figure horse* and man- is still tlu* 
finest ww ])osse^s. A second, that of George H., so disgracefully mutilati'd and dt'stroved in 
Leicester Sfpiare, came from the Duke of Chandos’ estate at Canons, a musi'um of lea<l 
statuary, and wxis placed in the Square in 175-1. There are several of AYilliam [IL of lead in 
the province- and Ireland. Statues and vases were also made iu immense (juantitie.s for tlie 
garden, wTiere lead reigjis supreme. Softer and grey<‘r in tom*, more yielding, lt*ss costlv, and 
less pretentious than bronze or marlde, lead seems, aljove all otiier materials, to lend itself to 
this purpose. It is an Eiigli-h domestic metal, suited to our climate and surroundings. A 
gentleman I sometimes visit has lietween four and five score of leaden sratne'-> disjiersed ovtn* 
hi- extensive grounds. They consi--t ot reproductions from tlie antique: ot eighteentli-eentu] v 
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renderings of gods and goddesses ; and of more modern subjects such as musicians, dancers, 
mummers, skaters, shepherds and shepherdesses, gar^leners, Ac., in contemporary costume. 
This latter group i^ by far tlie most inteia^sting, many of t he ligui*es being con^})icuously dainty, 
surpassing in elegance and retinemcnt contemporary p}‘oductio]is in l>i>cuit and porcelain. The 
majority of these were probably produced in the two celebrated Piccadilly atelier-, though there 
must always have been a considerable importation from Holland. Thc'^e are all of life size ; 
but groups of heroic i?ize, Cain slaying Abel, Hercules and Caciis. Ac., are sometime^ met with, 
like the set of four at Harruwden. The vase-^ range in style from that of the Queen Aniie 
period to that of the brothers Adam, and ure most massive or very lightly cast. In a line 
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example at Lelvoir all is ca^t cxcrja tlu' 1 hh 1\. dec<iraied in «mbosv.iiig with a Haccbann^ p)’(>- 
cession. Some ol tlii' llnest exam^iles gi at'c tln^ piers of i^iuranct' gates. a> do linn^, stags, 
sphinxes, lioraldie ])oasts, Ac. 

We now coim* to onr subject proper foi‘ this iv'eiiing, T.ead Ai'cliitectuixe 

From Homer to Virgil, tlirougli Western Hedia-val and Orie-ntal romances, down to 
Spc'Hser in the Fanir (jaena'. traditions of arcliite'cture' (^xpres-^ed in metal have^ been dear to 
the poets, ^^bo bav(' dreamed of l)razen towers and casth^s and magic palaces resplendent with 
gold. Artists, like the painters of the walls of Pompeii, liavi^ also revelled in an architecture 
so graceful and slender as to suggest either metal or the impossil)le. Plerodotus, bringing ii> 
irom these baseless fabrics to fact, narrates that the inmost of seven circtimvallations of 
Lcbactana was sheathed in gold, and the penultimate in silver. Babylon possessed its 
hundred gates of solid bronze, bi'sides tb(“>se of the Palace of the King and of the Temple of 
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Bolus, and many otliors wliii-li o})ontd on tlio river. Blinv tedB us than In -i(le> it- w- >rl(l-l'ani< d 
Colossus, Biliodes possessed one hundred other statues of eolo>-al -ize. The people- of 
anti(]uity vastly fancied gigantic constructions of metals, a ta-te hy no mean.- uidaiown t(» 
Italy and Germany of the ^liddle Ages. 2Neverthele.-s, the intrin-ic value of ( vm the lia-t-t 
metals has -'Ufticed t(.) ensure the de-tructie)n of oliject- into yIucIi they inter. Two only, 
apart from perishable iron, have ever been p^issibh in architectural con-truction with u- : 
copper, with its alloys, and lead, neither of whicli ha.- at any time been of et»n-picuoiwly 
small value. The Bomans u-ed bronze, until tlie I’ongue-t of Britain, lor rov<n’ing any 
poculiarly magnilieent building, -uidi a- tho Pantheon. Afterwards thoy u-nl It ad. Pu-t luu- 
the Pope speaking* of lead rooG in the third century : tin dome- of the Holy Sepulchre and 
St. Sophia being still so covered. The Poman OLcupation notwith-tantling. lAigli^h build- 
ings under the Saxon king5j seem rarely to have bt cn constructed of brick oi* -tt>ne. In 
Iceland, a country bare of wood, and colonised by people a- civili-ed a'- the lengli-li. but which ha^ 
-tood still since its great literary period, practically all the hou-e-, away fi'om Beykavik. art -tdl 
of peat, both roofs and walls. With us, in a wooded country, they w*ere of wattle or log-. Thu- in 
the seventh century the casing of the w*attle minster of Gla-tonhury with board- was an ev* nr to 
Ije chronicled. So wdth the hewn oak church of Lindi-farue. thatched witli rt eds. With le.id 
plentiful, such structures could immeiiiatGy l^o converted into w'eathrr- and water-tight 
dw'ellings hy the not difficult process, to tho-e po-sessed of money, of slieathing tlami in b ad. 
The rooting, in the seventh century, of the (’hurch of York wdth bai<l hy Wdlfrid. and the 
sheathing of that of Lindisfarnc hy Eadbent, both walls and roof, must havr hcon ]nw\ and 
unusual occurrences to have been chronicled l\v Bede. Only the remarkable event- are 
chronicled, and I have not hitherto met with other -tatement- a- to lead-coverings to huildiiye- 
iintil Turketul. in the tenth century, sheathed even hi- out-huildings and bathroom, of planed 
boards, with it. The blank, however, i> partially filled hy Yiollet-Le- Buc, who -tate- that 
churches and palaces were at this time entirely covei’ed with lead, and in P'rance arti-ticallv 
wrought. Tlie lead came from England : perhu])s the artiiice]-- also. To ipiote tiaan 
r.othahy : *' In Saxon England lead was a sta]do commodity fo)‘ i^xport. and u-ed in gi'i-at 
(piantities at home. English mei*chants of lead and tin are mentioue<l a- attending tiu 
French fairs from the time of Dagohert." Again ([uoting : AVhen, about lODO. tlie I'oofs of 
Coutances Cathedral had been destroyed, Geoffrey, the bishop, sent to England and calk d 
Brksenetus, the plumber, to make afresh the lead-work of the roofs and tower, and to rejilace 
a gilt w*eathercock.‘’ English influence at this time, in the person of Alcuiii, was jiaramount 
at the Frankish Court. 

Edwxird tlie ( oufes.-or built jii stone, it few* did before him, and })erha})s the illuminations 
to manuscripts in which architectun^ licgins to appear, unless wholly fanciful or rciniiiis- 
('(mcesof Pvome, chiefly represent his buildings. Palaci^s and churches ari^ seen with pillars and 
arches supporting donned, curving, turn led, and g<ihled roofs, of scab* pattcin, po^sililv of lead, 
pi'vhap- only shingled, sui’inounted by oh\iously metallic vam.> and liiiials. Still cliurchcsol 
wood wma hiiilt up to the time of tln^ CVnajucst aud even latei’ ; and in remoti* Ixlgin the 
grent ('liurch of St. Andrews at Iflu^card(*n was ])uilt wholly of lead a,- lati* as l:>7s 

Xece-sarily, with the introduction of stone and hi'ick areliite<'ture, sheathings ol lead, so 
de.nrahle for w*attle and rougli timber buildings, hoenme useb‘s^ as n eovering tn any part of 
the -tructure (‘xcept the roof, to which tlu-nceforth it wa^ relegnied. At fli’st iieiihe)* the 
Bomanesrpie (diurch nor tlie Pinglish hattlem(*nt(*d and tbit-roofed castb* atfoi'ded nnudi ^(-ope 
for a dis])lay of b*ad-work, hnt w’ith tin* development of puint(‘d churcli architecture in the 
thirteenth century came ample compensatinu. The roof- rising to a gr('at height and heconiin-' 
increaffingly rich, witli turret^, fleche^, cresriugs, iinials. buttresses, parnpc ts, crocket 
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gargoyleb, and, above all. the lofty steeyleb, often clustered in tlnve^, as at Lincoln, Eipon, and 
Canterbury, soaring nearly 500 feet skywards, absorbed more lead, and atiorded greater 
areas for display than ever. In still more extravagant France, the lead always coming from 
this side the Channel, the roofs appear to form almost half, and that by no means the least 
j)icturesc|ue half, of many of the great sacred edifices. The laying of the lead in btri}>s, 
vertically or diagonally, formed with their rolled overlaps, fretted lines of shadow on the 
bleached white surfaces, a sufiicient decoration. But the taste of the period demanded greater, 
and even an enamel-like richness. Stowe describes the bell tower of the priory church of the house 
of St. John as a most curious piece of workmanship, '' graven, gilt, and enamelled, to the great 
beautifying of the city, and passing all other that I have seen." This wa:^ destroyed under 
Edward VL, while the clock-tower of St. PauTs School, with its leaden spire, was won from 
Henry Till, by a throw of the dice and sold. S(nne of the cathedral spires and roofs in 
France are said still to retain traces of their former gorgeous decoration in gold and colours. 
This part of the subject, however, has been so often and ably treated, that it can here be 
passed over. 

The ^^'ars of the Boses having broken the military power of the nobility for ever, kings 
no longer needed to live in fortresses, but in palaces surrounded by pleasauiices in place 
of ramparts and moats. Henry YII., in spite of his usual parsimony, availed himself to the 
full of this privilege, rebuilding the Palace of Sheen after its destruction by fire in a most 
sumptuous manner. This seems to have been the earliest revival of great displays of lead in 
domestic architecture in England, since the roofing with lead of a building earlier in the cen- 
tury had resulted in its being distinguished as Leadenhall. Unfortunately no representation 
of this building seems to exist until it was decayed : but of Eichmoml Palace several views 
are known. Though the structure was of brick, the roof was a forest of turrets, octagons, 
innnacles and finials, gold and azure, with the KingY arms. The vanes surmounting them 
were so numerous that as well as the plesunt sight of them as the heryng in a windy day 
was right m'vellous to knowe and understand." Special ornaments to the building were the 
turreted lanterns over the great hall, the clock-case at the west end, the lantern leaded and 
embattled with fourteen turrets over the privy lodgings, a round structure four stories high, 
cahed the Canted Tower, embattled and all covered with lead : besides the Chat)el. (»)ueen's 
and Prince’s Closets, Hall, Middlegate, and Kitchen, decorated, embattled, covered with lead, 
and ail equally “ special ornaments ” of the building. There was also a pleasant fountain 
of lead in the central court. These particulars an- taken from the Parliamentary Purvey of 
1650. A no less lavish use of lead was made by AVolsey and Henry ^T1I. in their brick-built 
palace at Hampton Coui*t. Though not completely destroyed like Eichmond, it is shorn of 
the lead-covered cupolas, octagons, turrets, and louvres, bedecked with finials and pennons, 
all glittering in gold and armorial bearings, which rendered it for the time the most attractive 
sight in all England. 

But it w'as only where timber framing entered largely into the c< instruction that the lead 
w\is carried down below’ the roofs and a truly lead architecture could be revived. Shortly 
after the birth of his son, Henry commenced to ])uild. as an ap[)aiiage of Hampton Court, the 
rural retreat of Nonsuch, a veritable palace of lead, dazzling tlu' imagination and baftling 
description. A German, visiting England in the time of Elizabeth, describes it as built with 
an excess of magnificence and elegance, even to ostentation. ** One would imagine everything 
that architecture can perform to have been employed in this one work : there are everywhere 
so many statues that seem to breathe, so many miracles of consummate art, so many casts 
that rival even the perfection of Eoman antiquity, that it may claim and justify its name of 
Nonsuch, being without an equal.’* Even the prosaic Parliamentary Surww of 1(;50 waxes 

Y 
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almost eloLiUcnt nver it- bLdiity. The lower story wa^ i'reebtoiie. and the hi;^dier of wood 
ricdily adorned and set forth and garnished with variety of '-tatae>, picture.-, and oilier 
antiek forms of excellent art and workinanship, and of no ^niall eo^t.*’ It i^ diflicult to 
ascertain exactly how iiiULdi was hnuhwork. hut the stanchions and taitpo-ir> <d' the llanqiietin,!! 
Hall, three ^-tories hi^h. and its lantern were all covered with lead, * a- were tlie whole ot 
the w'ooden battlements, perhaps like those at^\ind-or. the great ,erace and special ornament 
to the whole building.* The upper stories, at lea^t. w’ere ••butted rnuiid with frames of 
wood covered with lead," and these with the turrets, water-tower, cloek-ca-e. Ac., ai'e the 
chiefe ornament of tlie whole house of Xonsuch. ’ I have examined the building accounts in 
the Record Office, but they only reier to the ^^tructure, and do not theredbre comprise more 
interesting details. It was left untini-hed by Henry, and on lii'^ death wa- c<_>mpleted bv the 
Earl of Arundel. Mr. Erewer s fanciful restetratioii. puljlished in IJo Uti/hJcr, i- perhaps te>o 
florid, and the illustration on Speed's map of Surrey too })Oor. The illu-tration shown ; Xw.’ 
hccLilpif <:( \ is part of an engraving by Iliietnagel of (hmeii Elizabeth ^ vi-it ti> Nonsuch, in wdiich 
the building forms almost a background. To re-^tore it^ b-auty \\e mu-t imagine the garden-, 
lovely with lilacs, then a great rarity, it- fountain.s of birds ^pouting water, the pyramid of 
marble with concealed pipes to playfully sou-e the unwary, and tlie idea^ant grove of Diana, 
W'bere Actjvon formed a mo^t agreeahle fountain. 

I 111 - Ci' li I'D I -j.icT ha- 111 au 01 i.Lii-. 

:on- (h dll Nmi'i- ic'ii n.Mia. 

The pakte all it- glirie- wa- presented by Charle- II. to Ilarbara, well named, 
iluchess of Olevelaiul. The temptation of the lead, so often irre-istible, proved so to it- covetous 
owner, and fell a prey to the greedy wrecker. But for the intrin-ic value i>f its materials, 
especially the lead, the palace might not have perished. It ha- shared the fate of mauy 
others. Bassing not long -iuce the tine park of Stallhridge. with it- extensive boundary walls 
and avenues and massive gate pier-, 1 iiu|uired what had become of the house. The tale I 
heard was that a covetous agent had reported that the land could not be let hecau-e of the 
house, and retired with no mean fortune from the sale of the lead. 

One other example of lead arehitectiire has to he de-crihed. In 1191 Thomas ^Vood. a 
.goldsmith and sheriff of Liuidoii, built a row of shops and dwelling- in Cheapside fronted with 
lead, which every chronicler s^ieaks of as beauteous and gluriou- to hehohl. It was built 
expressly to accommodate gold-miths ; tin; front was gilded, and it aei^uired the name of Oold- 
smiths' Ibiw. .Siiecessive monareh- made it their care that its symmetry .should not l)e 
marred by the intrusion of any more vulgar trade. Spjwe descrilte.- it as “ tlie most beautiful 
Frame and Front of fair Ilou.-es and Shops that he within all the Walls of London or else- 
where ill En.wlaiid; ennnuonly called (loldsiiiith,-' Low, between Bread St. end and the Cro.s- 
in t'lieap. It containetli in niiiuher 10 fair dwelling Houses, and 11 Shojis, all in one Frame, 
uniformly biiilded 1 Stories high, heautilud toward- the Strict with tlie Geildsmilli-' arm- : 
and the likeness of Wooilmen, in memory of his name, riding on IMoiislroiw Beasts. AH 
whicli i.s ca-t in Lead, richly painted over and gilt.'’ it was regill in l.V.) 1 by Sir Licliard 
Martin, gold-mith and Lord Mayor, and de-troyed in the (treat Fire oflC.Gt;.’ .\o contem- 
porary representation of it exists ; hut a picture, attributed to Theodore Beviiardi and destroyed 
m the fire at Cuwdray, represented the young Ixiiig, Edward YL. iiassiim it uu Ids way from 
the Tower to M'estminster in LYIT. This was happily engraved l.y the Society of Antiquaries 
shortly before its destruction [fig. 4j. Unfortunately the facade is almost concealed by the rrula 
draperies hanging from the windows, among which is a tapestry of St. Geon^e on horseback 
after Eaphael. The shops are open as in bazaars and laid out with the gdlsmiths- wares’ 
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inviting tlie ’wholesale })la,L;iarisni that a feature of the times. On <in alarm tlie^v wrro 
hastily gathered in, and the commotion and clattering of the Onuter> is described by an eye- 
witness when Wyatt thundered at the City gates. The two conduits are rt‘t»resented \\host‘ 
regilding was so costly to the city on gala occasion'-; and the cross, later s() defaced Ijy the 
iconoclasts tliat Elizabeth compelled the City to re-erect it in wood, covered with gilded lead. 
An ancient shop at Lingfield preserves almost precisely, except that it has ]»een glazed, the 
arrangement seen in the picture. 

Lead fell into di^^use in conseC|uence, it was said, and of the introduction of some kind of 
plaster from Italy, more enduring, and capable of more artistic treatment. Many would like 
to know that plaster. 


This concludes our brief sketch of lead architecture in the past. It ^uttices to show that 
in Anglo-Saxon times the principal buildings, though of perishable mat-riaL, were encased 
in imperishable lead. Like all other inetal-work handed down by the English, it wa> 
probably treated in a decorative manner. Encasing buildings with lead, except as regards 
the roof, was discontinued with the introduction of stone and brick architecture by the 
Xormans, but was revived under Henry VIL, when it again Ijecame safe to report to timber 
construction. The later buildings erected were, we know, cased in lead sumptuou-ly 
modelled and enhanced lyv gilding, or parcel gilding, with colours. 

Without actually sheathing buildings in lead good etfects may be obtained by its use. 
The circular medallions with bu^ts on the front of Ham House are a great relief to the 
brickwork, and the large rain-waterpipe -heads often form important features in our 
llenai^sance buildings. Lead might he used at times with advantage for frames and 
silL of window> and porches, medallions of arms, inscription-, lailustrades, etc., and al-o ha* 
paneks, the tdintlis for statues, and other portions of monuments; and york^ of art can he 
produced in it with great iacility. 

It is specially decorative in gardens." Its use might he extended with advantage 
to garden haluhtrades, temples and tea-houses, fountains, being less costlv bv far than 
])ronze, and even than stone when richly carved; while, unlike the latter and terra-cotta, it 
deties fro-t. 

In architecture its use could he largely extended. A work in lead of a novel character is 
the covered bridge over Xortbuinberland Street connecting the Grand Hotel with its annex, 
carried out for Mr. William Woodward and illustrated in the article on inetal-work of the 

teiitli edition of the Britannica. 

With the [)r(^s(uii tendtaicy towards a fireproof girder eonsti'uction for streets of ofHces and 
dhotis the (routs might 1)6 almost entii'ely ot lead and glass with a laicking of eemeiit, or 
teak if necessary. An advantage of lead panelling is that it can ])e attached direct to the 
iron joists, as in the ]>ridge, without support from belowx It may also lie left undecorated or 
can he painted. The advantages of this entirely metal treatment for shops, where as mmdi 
as po^sible of the space available is required to he of glass, are ol>vious. 

It is iiniiossihle to devise anything more suitable Tluin lead for the external construction 
of winter gardens or orangeries attaching to country liouses, liitherto usually left to tlu' 
taste of the horticultural builder. Lead holds no damp, provhh^s no shelttT for insects, 
and never re(pures painting; it also remains intrinsically worth a large proportion of its 
prime cost. Such Imildiiigs w’ould l>e susceptible to endless varieties of ti*eatment. 


Aiann-4 The wtat tv.o ftanH- ot u -ot oi fuui tor a ;j,auL n, luixF Had by Mi. Stuart toi ca^^lllL* in k-ad, Kn. 
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AgAiii. for uiitrauce 1 uJ,ul'' in wo.ttlhnul di-trici-, wIk 
half-timber i'i)ii>truction i- (lL'^il■allK^ nr fd* ri\ei>i'b rt -i- 
dences oxposiMl to flnods, a lead .-heatliina ^VI)llld be |'<n- 
tieularly appropriate and pictnre-'pie. 

rinall}’, for monnmental purpo-^t had i- in many 
cases more appropriate than bronzt , and should be ]’ro- 
duced for half the co>t. Especitdly is thi- the ea-e where 
water is in rpiestion. The re-ervoir nr t ink -iirmnuntiim a 
water tower might be uf lead treated pi>.‘tiii‘LSipicly v, ith the 
tower of brick. Fountains of lead in f»p,ai >pace^, and f-r 
use, have an ohh world look. 

This Taper is a pka liy a metal- worker ini* the resto- 
ration of one of the ancient niLlal ciafts. Lead is. a^ \\e 
have Seen, a metal which ha^ ht ..n intimately ii--nciate(l 
with English life, even before the art nf huibling had cniue 
into existence, and is peculiarly adaptel tn our climate. 
The lead mines, once dotted over almost the whok of the 
outcrop of arclnean rocks from Fornwall tn Caithne--, are 
now moribund, and await '-ome impukL frnin withicit tn 
regalvanise them into life. No l)ody men cnuld mon 
rapidly intluencc tin-' result than the iiiipnrtaiit In-titntf I 
have the honour to addres-. 

Our consumption per annum of lead is roughly *2’20,000 
tons, of which 200,000 are imported and 20.000 ]a'ndnced 
at home ; and its price per ton to-day may ht taken at elO. 
British production has steadily diminiBted during the la-t 
twenty-five years from over bO.OOO to about 2(t.00ij tons, 
pari jxissii with a gradual dicliue in price from .e20 t>er ton 
to nlO. T(^ re-tore our tuines the price ma>t p(a‘iiut>- 
restored to its fornna’ level, A\'ith our i)re>eut increast'd 
wealth and population, it may he assumed that ear lead 
[rrodiiction would ri-e to 100,000 trrns, leaving 120,000 
still to he imported. This at .i20 per ton would co-t 
e2, 400, 000, of wdiich half would go to the Excheguev, the 
net result being that we should pay the foreigner less hv 

1500.000 than at present, while our ow;n industrial popula- 
tion, wanning 100,000 tons of load at e2o per ton. instejd 
of 20,000 tons at .llO, W’ould he enriched by a 1,S00,0(J0 
per annum. TTum, through the couMiiuer paying k/ 
]>er 11). tor lead, as he wais contiait to <lu Iwiaily-live VLars 
ago, the Excheguei’ would l>e richer Iry tl,200,000 : 

1500.000 would 1)0 kept in the country: an indu^trv 
dying out w'ould l)e rendei-ed flouri-hing ; ami an extra 
a],Ho 0.0(M) would l)e di-tri]»uted ninong our indu-trial 
cla--, llnding athhlic outdoor emiiloyment ff>r fully 1o,00o 
(g'levativo-. 
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DiSCL^siON OF MIL STAHKIE OAKDNEil S FAFEiL 
M]’. Joiix Slatki:, ]'i< t -Prcsidnit^ in tbt' Chair. 


Ma. E. PHENE SPIERS, F>.A. F.], iv- 

IFriinu to tlit* Palace of Non-uch, ^aid that in 
a J’aper read at the In^t^tlUe by 'Sir. E. T. Robin- 
•^011 many ytar^ ago it wa- cdaimed that all the 
decoration of the exterior was done in that plaster 
to which Mr. Ciardiier referred as having been in- 
treduced from Italy. He shoald be quite willing 
to agree with Mr. (.Tardner that the bas-reliefs 
which decorated the palace ot Nonsuch would 
have been inhnitely ]>etter in lead than in plaster, 
but he would like to have more evidence as to 
their being in the former material. Having Mr. 
Robinson’s Paper in mind, he had questioned 
how sucli plaster decoration could have been 
protected siitliciently to last such a long time. 
Ill parts the decoration was not protected by pro- 
jecting gables such are found in many Fiigiisb 
houses where plaster decoration exi-ts. Throngh- 
out France, in the beautiful roofs, gable-ends, 
tinials, Ac., lead seemed to have been employed 
decoratively to a much greater extent than was 
the case in England. He remembered seeing at 
Rouen three or four massive iinials, some six or 
eight feet high, which were also beaten in lead. 
He only saw them in the Museum ; but raised 
aloft ill tlieir position at the end of a gable they 
would be verv prominent and important features. 
With regard to the Roman lead colhns iMr. 
Cardiier bad I'eferred to, there were two or three 
ill the Louvre, brought over, he believed, 1 )y iM. 
Ernest Kenan from Syria, with precisely that 
decoration of bead and reel as described. He 
had often noticed the little bridge across from 
the (Irand Hotel at Charing Cro>< to the oppo^iti' 
building’, and it bad never occurred to him that it 
was ill au\ thing else than stone. It was a graceful 
littb‘ structure, and very well decorateib It w:is 
interesting to hear that such a feature could be 
produced ab'^olutely lire-[u*oof, and iu a lasting 
material. Mr. Hall, who had just left the meeting, 
bad told him that he would <]n bis best to iiitro- 
diiee lead in a water-iouei*. Idiai might give 
i\fr. (lardner ->01110 liope, for Mr. Hall bad had 
many water-to\\er^ to build : and if the result 
of the Papt'i’ wa-> to induce ^oine arebiteets to 
employ lead to a gieater extent than had hitherto 
It'cii done to revive, in fact, an (dd manufaeture 
lie was sure Mi’. Hardnei’ would not regret the 
time he had given to it-> elaboration. He begged 
t() move that a very hearty \ote of thanks be 
given to !Mr. (rardner. He had ht'eu occupied 
with this subject for five or six years at the least, 
thinking in what way he could bring the material 
into greater prominence for decorative work'. 

Mm ERNEST GEHREFl F. , in seconding 


the vote of think', said he had been very much de- 
lighted with the Paper and illimtrations. and hoped 
thev would he w’Fer in their use of the metal. 

Mm MAURICE B. ADAMS _F: asked Mr. 
Cardner Low’ large he proposed the sheets of cast 
lead for nietal-cased arelntecture should be made, 
supposing such building' as he suggested should 
be erected. iMr. Gardner’^ suggestion appeared 
to be a good One. In many of our commercial 
huiLlings the inultipliLatirin of void', a< compared 
w*itli the structural part of their facades, was 
gradually making thi- proper and adequate treat- 
ment of the intermediate 'paces a matter of some 
dithculty. In the application of lead the size of 
the sheets had ahvay' been an awkwuard matter. 
If they were enriched with ornament some of the 
part' w'ould be rather heavy, and w*ould require 
-^ome special fixing: and although pilaster' %vould 
be employed to cover the butt joints of the two 
sheets, it would he useful to know how large 
these sheets could be easily made, and what was 
the best way to fix tbtin, as to exclude the 
weather and give full play to the expansion and 
contraction of the metal. 'Mv. Gardner had not 
mentioned the “ de-silverisation “ of lead, and why 
it w'as that in manuiacturing lead its makers 
seemed to take all tlie silver and arsenic out 
of it, so that, instead of assuming the white 
and silvery-grey appearance wFicli made the old 
'pires of Long Sutton and others in Lincolnshire 
and el^ew'here look ^0 charming, the metal 
a'sumed a horrid black tone which was aggra- 
vated by the builders nowadays putting tiu’pentine 
to porpiUiiate that dismal colour. He wmuld like 
to know whether thtre wvre any manufac- 
tories where the lead could be purchased in its 
genuine form : and whether it would be dearer 
tlmn tile ordinary lead ? As to the artistic 
treatment of lead, it must vary with people’s 
tastes ; they must, however, get out of the ine- 
Gianical way in wdiieh almost all materials were 
now ada\ ^ a]qdie<F Oiu ha<l hut to look at the 
uhl .'[)ires and old roof' to iind how iiTegularly 
their ih'lails were deviled instead (af having llie 
roll on the top of ilie edge to give a uniform 
and straight hue, the liiuber itself \aried >ligbtlv, 
gi\hig a vavy, riilged line, and the rolls were 
currit'd right up to the ridg(' and allow'ed to break 
the sky-line : iimiead of ha\iiig the longitudinal 
roll, which was now almost always introduced, 
the lead was simply brought up to lap over 011 
the other side. He wars aware that there was 
danger of the wund catching large sheets of lead. 
Lord ( irimtliorpe, he heluwed, had had some dilfi- 
culty with the creeping of the lead on St. Albans 
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Abbey, because lie would not do it in tbc way 
Mr. Longniire proposed to have it done, and as a 
matter of fact mucli trouble was involved sub- 
sequently. These were points which had to be 
considered by the old builders in putting up 
the immense spires like the one over old St. 
Paul's Cathedral, which was burnt down many 
years before the Fire (1*5(31 l Tiiis spire, he be- 
lieved, was 5*20 feet high above the ground, and 
w'as covered entirely with lead. The wund prej=sure 
on those old spires must have been tremendous, 
and the way the load was clipped or tixod dowui 
tvas neeessarilv a matter of extreme importance.''" 

Me. HOWARD SETH- SMITH TV said he 
supported the vote of thanks very heartily. They 
had been listening, he sux)posed, to their greatest 
archioological authority on metal work : he did 
not know wTether he was not the greatest inter- 
national authority on the subject ; certainly he 
W’as the greatest in England ; and it was extremely 
interesting to have his experience and his taste to 
guide them. (.)ne hoped that the suggestions 
ihrowm out might be made use of by their younger 
architects as w^ell as by the older ones so far as it 
became possible. As to the colour of lead, he 
sympathised wTth Mr. Maurice Adams thoroughly : 
on turrets and other roof features ifc w^as most un- 
satisfactory owing to the w^ay the lead w^as prepared 
now. Latelv in Frankfort, looking at the half- 
timbered buildings in the old srjuare, he remarked 
especially the lovely effect of the lead lace -work 
on the verges of the gables. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than the reffiied line gi\en by this lead- 
work with all its rich detail. He had passed, too, 
a building in Tjondon the other day. designed, he 
believed, by Messrs. Niven and Wiggleswmrth — a 
Sailors’ Institute by tlie Fast India Dock Road, 
where lead appeared to have been freely made use 
of, and wffth very charming effect : it was intro- 
duced into th(' panels of the front over the main 
entrance. Mr. Starkie (Gardner had mentioned 
the u-^e made of lead in the production of sun- 
dials, also the balustrades to staircases, some of 
wTiich w'ere very charming in London, dhey 
w'ould he glad to have Air. ( lardner's views to 
w'eltiug the lead, instead of using rolls, which were 
usualH so very ugly, esiiecially of the size builders 
now' adopt. The low relief of the welting wxis so 
much more beautiful that it might be well to 
adopt it instead of putting the rolls on, especially 
in features of small scale. 

Alu. E. W. HUDSON .1.” ^aid Air. (hir<lner's 
ide<t as to the application of lead to the upiier 
part of a water-tower wois u very practical and 

Witli to tin* lead ot •' Non-uOi." 

lilt utiniietl by Mr. (raicliiei ain.l by Ml, 

S'pi'-'i-. It iiui\ bt‘ to note tliLit Pepy^ de.-ciiljus 

tIh biublin- cl- -heeted uitli lead. He \\a> theie in IbC).*). 
ctiid -ay-. '• One ;:i'eat thin^^ i- that ino-t ot tlie hou-e i- 
LO\eied. I lUHcUi the post- and (luaitei- m the walN, with 
kad and gilded." - M. R. A. 


interesting one. When, liow»*ver. an\ thing like 
lead w'a-^ applied to a foiinraiu at or near the level 
of the ground, he w\is afraid they w'ould run the 
risk ot having the delicate pint of the work at 
any rate damaged by the jineiiiles. or stiip[>ed off 
and taken aw*ay by tllie^L-. He wa- iiiteiested 
to bear Air. Gardnt r bring m tin in-tance ot the 
tower of St. dobn's Rriory, (’hrkenwull. Hr had 
often wondered what Stowe's de^ciiption reierred 
to ; it seemed to him to ixfer to some graven and 
enamelled panelling, such ino-aic. and not to 
any thine in the nature of lead* work.'* TTiey all 
remembered the notable application of lead to 
statuary in the negro that n-ed to stand in 
Clement's Inn. AVhat had ^inct bteome of it he 
did not know'. IR' hrliewi'd lead wa- u-rd eon- 
siderably in the Aliddle Age^ for image- ot '-yint-. 
xc. A -mall lead image wa-^ found in an old 
sew'er close by St. John’s (Tte in IfstiO : “■ Loui< XL 
used to carry sacli little image.- in Ins liat. 

Thj: CHAIRAIAN. in putting the vote, said 
that soiiie of the illu-tratiun- made them regret 
that they had nat now' in London anything, for 
example, so charmingly picture-que a- the view' 
given of Gold-mith'-’ Row. He agreed w'itli Air. 
Adams w'ith regard to the desihering of lead; 
there w'as no doubt that the lead now used for 
roofs w'ci^ very different in quality from that used 

It had not ('i.LUiied Tt-uu rami Mi G.udiu.i 

it tlicit the deeel dtioii "f the luwel ut St. Juhii - Piiiii\, 
l'lerken\\elh leteio d to by l-toAr. mi-ht \id\t bn ii m metal 
I do not. ho\vt\ei. know ot any e vide Jii-e w'hate\ ei loi it- 
beiiie ot kad. but , 1 - to jts po-itioii one iiia\ e.itliei tio’u 
hi- de-eiiptiuii tliat it \\a- on tin* higbei jiail ipf the towti 
andAi-ihle fo; -oiiie di-r.oue away, it may. theietou 
ha^e been of the iiatuie of t le-ting. fl (/a. oi -j>'ie. Stowe 
wiite-: “The great l)ell towLi la mu-t cuiiou- pieee ot 
w'orkmaii-hip. giascti. eilt and (iiaiiiellnh to the gi eat 
beautUMng ot the eity, and ])aa-iiie all uthm' that 1 h.i\o 
-eeio w.i- undeiniined and IdewMi up witli gunj>owdeK Ae 

e aie titiiihle to tell what wa- the -tyle ot an hitc* tine 
or what the drite ot tin- lu^er Tlieie i-. 1 h(djtvt>. no 
didwing ol it extant, lait it would appe.ii tiom the foue 
reipined to de-tioy it that it w,i- a Luge and welldmilr 
struetuic. It dated ino-t likeh fiom tie end ot tho 
fourt(‘enth teiiturv j.iftei tin de-tnietion ot the Ihioiv 
undrr Wat T\lei ) or at the < iid of ilu {itNeiith eentuiv. 
when Pilot' koewia completed the building- Jt i- nor -o 
hkeh to have l>ieu ol tin t a eltth (.< niur\ tlie date ei the 
iouudation, mile-- It e-( apod tlie iiu l.ut it tin- impio- 
bahle -uppo-ition weio a fact. should not expert to tnnl 
an elaboiute metalln* tinisli to the luof mile-- a stoiv liad 
bleu -ub^e(|uelltl\ ad-bd. j b. ] n \ .* it to ha \ e -tood ju-t 
to the uovth-we-r ot tin n.i\e ot the elnuch (wathout heiim 
a* tualh part ot it) \\hfcrt -leiu-alem Pa--age entei- St 
.lohik^ Sfpiaie and eeiianily not at ‘ a cro--ing " a- ^uitie 
writer- ha\e -uniu-ed. 'Fhe late Ml. H. W. Jhewek- pje- 
tuie-(pie and miagiiuiti\i diawing i- ijuite uin edi.iblr. a- 
ai ( al-o the le-i'-ue- ol ^ .m iji n W \ ng* i ,li U ,,inl \ew ton 'a 
hnd--eve \iew- Stowe do* s not mention loa<l a- tin 
luateiial u-a d im tlie "-iasnt <nnl enamelled " wink, atid 
um eMdeuee a- to it- actual coinpo-itioii would lie ot "h at 
interest -K W. H. 

T I h 1 - w as a -mall 'magi ol ( 1 ii 1st , i an e pai t of a ci in i ti . 
It ma\ ol may not h.L\«' once lieloiiceil to -ome inmate, but 
without connection with the an lulcclmc.- I'k W. 11. 
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200 years ago. As to putting up towers, turrets, 
and elaborate erections in a perishable mate- 
rial, and covering them with an imperishable 
material such as lead, he w^as not sure whether 
the effect of that covering would be as permanent 
as some seemed to think. It had been his ex- 
perience, in treating an old house vhere there 
had been a timber turret covered with lead, to 
find that the lead had cracked in several places, 
and had not been looked after ; consequently the 
water had got in and caused the timbers behind 
to rot in a most disastrous manner. The treat- 
ment Air. Starkie Gardner had alluded to, of 
covering concrete and metal material with lead, 
W’ould undoubtedly prevent that, and seemed to 
be quite a feasible method of using lead construc- 
tion. AVith regard to the size of the sheets he 
thought that in any treatment of lead as surface 
decoration they must not have too large panels. 

AIr. starkie GARDNER, in reply to Air. 
Spiers, said that he had spent almost two days in 
looking over the accounts of the building of Non- 
such, and had found that plaster of Paris was used 
there, which w^as a gypsum planter, and of no use 
for external work. From what he had read, he did 
not think that any kind of planter was known at 
that time which would have been available for 
modelled panels ; and, although there wars some 
doubt about the exact meaning of the descriptions, 
he did not think, by the light of the earlier build- 
ings in Goldsmiths' Row, there could be any 
doubt that the whole of the decmative work of 
Nonsuch was actually cast lead-work. The he urea 
were clearly so— in fact, the account as good a^ 
stated that all the decoration to the upper stories 
was lead. He had not had very much experience in 
lead construction : the largest work he had had 
to do was the bridge across Northumberland 
Street, and in that case he had cast panels — 
cast in sand in an open mould, just as the 
old firebacks were. So far as he could recol- 
lect, the size of the panels would have been about 
1 feet by 8. Rut there was no didiculty wdiatever in 
casting lead ; if they had enough heated met.il 
and enough caldrons to pour from, they could 
run the casting over a panel of 10 feet. He 
did not, however, recommend cast panels of such 
large size because of their unwieldiness, and, 
moreover, lie did not think there w^ould be any 
advantage in doing what would to a great extent 
be a (J(‘ There w^as no better fixing 

for lead than by screws, screwing it to tbe iron. 
Rut care must be taken to give an amount of 
play ; the screw-holes should be elliptical, so that 
the lead might move on the fixings ; otherwise 
there would be a tendency to buckle in changes of 
temperature. Their aim should be to get the 
panels as thin as possible. Where there wuis a 
good deal of relief one had less control over it, 


but for flat bas-relief it could, he thought, be run 
a quarter of an inch. 

AIe. ERNEST GEORGE: Alay the lead safely 
touch the iron V 

Aim STARKIE GARDNER: Certainly. There 
w'as no action between lead and iron unless there 
was water between them. Dry junction had no 
effect whatever ; there was no galvanic action 
going on except water were present. The oxide 
— that white colour that came to old lead — 
was a very curious thing. He could not con- 
ceive that it could be due to silver, because they 
all knew that silver oxide was black, and he did 
not think the presence of silver could possibly 
affect the oxidisation of lead. A^ery possibly 
arsenic might ; he should think it would not 
be beyond the bounds of science to start that 
white oxide, if necessary, by a chemical applica- 
tion of an oxidising agent. Any chemist of ex- 
perience would probably be able to suggest a 
means of starting it, just as the green oxide on 
copper could be started. He agreed tliat it was a 
givat drawback to lead that it should assume that 
black colour : but he expected that it would pass 
off* with age and become of the proper white that 
they admired. As regards Aveliiuglead. the draw- 
back to actually joining the joints was the change 
of temperature. It was necessary to allow a 
means of contracting and expanding, and that 
could only be done by sjine kind of loose joint 
that was rolled over and watertight. The moment 
the joints were burned together, buckling and 
trouble were bound to eii^ue, so tliat he had 
always advocated either strips of lead to cover 
the joints or lapping the edges one over the other in 
a way that would admit of movement. In reply to 
Air. Hudson he would not suggest that parts of a 
fountain that could be kicked by children and played 
with should be of lead. There should always be 
a stone basin, or something in front to hold the 
waiter, and the lead- work could be behind the water 
where it could not be tampered with and injured. 
Stowe, unless he had misread him. particularly 
stated that the tower of St. John’s was of lead : 
that the whole of the work that was decorated 
and ])ainted and was so beautiful was the lead 
portion of it. It was not really enamelled, but it 
had the effect of enamel. It must have been 
painted, and perhaps painted over gilding in some 
way to give it that sort of look. There was no 
doubt that the French always, or in very many 
cases at least, tried to jiroduce the eff'ect of enamel 
work on their cathedral roofs. The negro figure 
that used to be in Ciement's Inn had been removed 
to the Temple, and was in the Temple Gardens 
now. There were a good many contemporary re- 
plicas of it dotted about the country. It was one 
ot the stock models, although it was one of the 
most beautiful of them. 
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y, CuNijCiT Stkei:!, London, W.. '^O'J Jf. I'JOL 

CEEOXICLE, 

The President's ‘‘At Home/ 

The President's first ■* At Home ’’ this session 
took place in the rooms of the In-titiite on Monday, 
the 11th inst. The-e reunion^ were originated hy 
the President at the beginning of last session, 
their object being to give members an opportunity 
of becomincr better acquainted wuth one another, 
and to bring them together in more geiiiLil and 
friendly intei course than is possible at any of the 
regular tunc t ions of the Institute. The general 
feeling amone all pre'^ent on these occasi(vns i^^ 
that no more delightful means of achieving such 
an object could be devised. The President's hos- 
pitality at this the third e\ent of the kind wais 
enjoyed by little short of four hundred and fifty 
membeis, London and provincial— perhaps the 
largest company of Fellows and Associate-^ ever 
assembled at one time within the wuilF of the In- 
stitute. At the previous ** At Homes ’’ drawings 
were ^hown representati\e of the works of the late 
J. F. Bentley and W. Eden Xesfield : at the last, 
the architect of Truro Cathedral, the late John 
I >■ r “;'’son, IhA., A\as lepreseiited— a 

■ ■ •■:! of bis drawings having be<‘n 

kindly lent by hi=^ ^on ^h\ J. L. Pearson ~F.\ The 
following is a list of them : — 

A-turlAtare Olh.e— M Tiett-. 

M St* ph' ' lu Mi'juth ‘Je 'ht rr-^. 

ClneJt-'ii H.lU Liii'l St .iiL.oe — -ft i‘t^. 

Caiiibri'lee rnj\* i'Uv j.ibj.uy >bc* t-. 

Lalton HolniH TtA\t 1 and SpM(* --1 -lira. 

Fu.t.laiid CiisutJi iieit'du- aii*l La-t \\ - 1 -he*'!. 

Siilii(\ Si.-'C\ Unll. gt . C.tiiibisd'jf b-latr-. 

Flagon and Cup —1 slwet 

Heeiilingley Pulpit — 2 -hf'**!-'. 

Hove iCui Ji Chnrtdi — Id -li* et-. 

St. Aieju-tiuen. Killjum — 7 

ri'tto. lieitdn^- 1 -lit > r 

Li-cliUnF M-uiui' tiou-* — 4 ''lie*'t^. 

M. Agu< s’. Li\Lip*i*)l a -liett" 

Dm*). R* I 'liAf 

All S.iint-' Churcli. Ma 'Dto'it 1 ^n* * r. 

Middlo'f X ll0'>t)ital Ch.spf 1 2 -hear--, 

Maiininghaiii BiULe C’hiucdi. Iteiedu — 1 ^lit.ct. 

I’rteiboiougU C.itlifiiral S -liec t-. 

St. Juhn ilie Kvaiig'Ii^t, Re*l Lion S*iuarfj-— 2 -hett-. 


li.DO C L’la dl.d-11 -b- - ‘-. 

1) ito. Ib/p’r an*i lb -*1- — 2 -lie- 
riuusta-ti -4 Cl’, i./i-. ib ft'" 1 -Mt-: 
Si. (o.OigL'^ W ■! n ' \;: C - I - 

M. ^t\WL 1 Ho 2 .. 

. ii~r, mi -A. ~ 

SI Idlt L - b a . i gi * 1 C k 


hir. Peaison. vlio w.i- a Iio}bl doM Mt dalli<i cf 
the In-ritute. die*] m iCcLn/o*]* F'^ST at tlu age 
of eighty-one, and wa- b’lri. *1 in Whstmimter 
Abbey. Some ot hi- \\ork- aiid druwmur- are 
illu-trated m the MeUi*)ir 1)\ Mr. Mb J ). C.,r-)e 
wThch appeared in the Joi'knal for sth Jamiarv 
Isps. 


THE PHIZES ANJJ STFi )EXTSHIFs isOL 
Deed of Award. 

The Designs and Diawinus -ubnhrted tor the 
In^^titnte Prizes and Siudeiit-liip- aie now on 
t^xhibition m the iiaihry of the Alpine Club 
(entrance in Mill stieti. Conduit Street. W.e 
The exhibition is open every day from H) a.w nil 
s r.M. until it close- on the SUth Jamiarv. The 
Presentation of Ihl/L- take- ida* i on the 1 -t 
Eebruary. 

The ( Oimtil'- ])eed of AwmC. ma<le un*ltr -e li 
piir-uant to By-kiw (Wk and ua*! at the Unural 
^Meeting ot the I.^th January. -t<itt- that tin* 
Council have examined the works -nbmitted for 
the Institute Silver Medals, the Soane M. dallion, 
the Owen Joiies .lud Pugin Snub nt-liip^. the 
Coilwin Bur-aiy, the TTto Pure, tlie Artlmi C.>te- 
Prize, and tlie (rrissell (,()M Me.lal, aiul givt - 
particulai- ot the competition- <ind the n^-ult- 
thereof as tollows : — 

Tni: Howl iNmnn n: Silvlu TIld\l>. 

(i. 1 7 Ilf Tl\s>i '! 3/r ./. // <iiti / If . >n I j-Ul f Lr f ! tied “S . 

Eight E--ay^ on ** I’hr Ibdineation of Arcdii- 
tectuie were received lor th(> Silver IMedal iiiuler 
the following mottoes 
1 Alpha. 

2. “A,. Vai 1,0. qm 

d. lb)ih\\elL 

h “ I lt*ii at -•‘iitpci lid«-]i- « i\ ifa- ' 

■ >. ’ 1 Oi tuna -'Mpiat*ai. 
b. ‘ lb*-lllgaill 
7. '• I'lD hth.' 
s X. 

The Council icyrct that they aic unable to award 
the gledul, liut they have' .uiiiuted a Midal of 
Merit and Ten (iuineas to the iiiithur of tlie JXsry 
healing the motto '• X " C! ,u,i, L,ftlr 

J If lilt III d t ‘I >il , I /I n h , 

(ii.i The iJn'iehid^ Mchnl dnJ do. IQs. 

Twehe sets of Drawing- wore sent in of the 
various buildings indicated, and under mottoes as 
follows : — 
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1. Arclur: — -tiMinLis (St. P<ail - Cliuicli. I^exuloiil). 

2. Payilo — 5 sticuneis iMoiileii CcileLTi''. B: leklioatl! i. 

o. Cdvlix; — I M. Geoi.iteA Chuicli. er 

Siiuaiu t. 

4 Cuii.sjer Ik'I : — 4 ^tiainer- tLatly Chax>tk 
Catliedial i. 

o. Pulpliin:— o ^traint-i^ tChuicii oi St. 0-v. aLl. Asii- 
houiiie, Deib\ "iliiie). 

b. En .uaiit, — -> -traineis (The Quoen s IIuu-c . Gieeii- 
wicli). 

7. Klin: - 4 -trcduci- ! st NiLliuhi-' Chuich. UjI Shuie- 
h<iin. Su^-ext. 

GutbiL , — -7) -traiiieL- (Tide-well Cliuicli. LViby-liUc). 
lb Steeple-Jack: — t) -naai. i- (Chii-t Chiiieli Aew- 
gatei. 

10. Tlhine : — 0 -tiainei- iGhinii- Ca?lle. ruii.a-hiiei. 

11. The BiicB *—5 -trailer- tPri<-iv Ciir.ich c<i Mary 

and St. Bla-e. ilo\eru\e. SU'-e-cl. 

1*2. Vi- : — 0 etraineie tSt. Jauie- ^ Ciiuieh, Picca-lillv i. 

The Council award the Silver Medal and Ten 
Cdiuneas :o the delineator of the Church of St. 
Oswald, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, submitted under 
the motto *M)ulphin *’ ~L(i u t cn^-c M. UuiJi. t>2 
Li/ntun A/ e/niL\ TlTs/ 117], and Certiticate*- 

of Hon. Mention to the delineator- of Tidesw'ell 
Church, Derby-hire, and St. -lames’s Church, 
Piccadilly, submitted under the les^xetive mottoes 
of “ Cdothic "(4. .S. S,!l._nuu}lb, Vrh'h lltl'il Clui,..- 
hcr^, 7'S iC'/e/ .SOc'cC JLintJii ^U‘/' and “Vis" 
C. Loi.cu LtlIL 17, Allnit Si/itt, Pit } I . 

Tnn Tuavulliao S ll duxt-hii'-. 

(i.) The So'ifie Medal h'o)i it ad a 100. 
Fourteen J)esigns for a University Tluatre wme 
submitted, under the following luottoes :~ 

1. A-piiant — 7 '-liaeiur-. 

*2. Doui : — (> stiaiiioi-, 
d. Gable Endie : — 5 -tiauicr'. 

4. ital : — 0 s,ii ain»‘i 
d. Ionian : — -7 strainer-. 

T). Jonah Man : — 7 stiaiiiciA. 

7. ()\on:— 7 -tiainci-. 

8. Phttiiix: — 7 -tuuncr-. 
a. Ilannuc'k 7 -tiahici- 

10. llotuinla* — 7 -tuiuier,-. 

11. SanetiiT Bo-ell- : -7 -tunnel.-. 

1*2. Star pleMCel -4 ^trailU‘l-. 

13. Tay .—7 strainer-. 

1 1. X . 7 -tr. liner.-. 

The Council have awarded the ^Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the -um of 
One Hundred Pounds to the author of the design 
bearing tlie motto -‘Oxen" hhedero J, Jhnili, 
1, {AreadiAi .Sf/z/(//v, JLdl , and a Certiticate of 
Hon. ^Mention to the author of the design hearing 
the motto “Gai>le Endie" [Dat u! Sijuih, hd, 
Alhc)t Sijuau\ LJididec, XJJ. . 

(ii.) 1 he Owen Joiie'> Siiidc}itTh,i> aiid aIOG. 
Uve application‘s were recei\ed for the Owen 
Jones Studentship from the following : — 

1. W. BaM<lson : — 0 stiaiticm. 

2. T.. B Guthiii* . —Cl -tiaincr-. 

r». .lame- M'Lac-hhin . — 0 -tranicns. 
n Frank la-hniaii : — U -tiamei-. 

•7. II. Morley : — H -trainer-. 


The Council have awarded the Certiheate and 
(subject to the specilied conditions) the sum of 
One Hundred Pounds to Mr. TU. Da''idson, 121, 
(Al L trej) e c. Td rJjdnjh. and a Medal of Merit 

to Mr. II. Moilen', 00. SgtZ/ue'/ Street. S. Kenbitht- 

Ua,.s.ir. 

iiii.i The Piijin Stiidedtbhqj and a40. 

Three applications were leceived for the Pugin 
Stadent^iiip Irom the following 

1. A. E. Bulicck .—2 stunners. 

*2. W. S. A. Goidoii: — b -tuiihci-. 

3 E C. Mcar- : — b stranieis. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and (subject 
to the -peciiied conditions) the sum ot Forty 
Pounds to Ml . r. C . Ml-j ! b. 05, Sijdney A,treet. 
s. KeiibiJ/ iiud. SAV.. and a Medal of Merit to 
Mr. h. N. _1. (Tijvdoti. 05, A ellmeadod Ituad. 
Ililhi r Lr/e-n. S.T. 

liv. ) Tne Lrudiiin Medal aed a05. 

Two application- w^ere receivc-d fur the Godwin 
Bursary from the followung : — 

1. H. PhiT.-xis Ueti-hoi : — b -tiainc-i-. 

2. F. K. Ilk'll.-: — b -luunen. 

The Council have awaidcd the bit dal and (sub- 
ject to tlK‘ sped lied conditions > ihc Sinn of a 05 to 
'Mr. H. IbV ibU. . \F . 

(v.) The Tiir Cohrleaii >> d aHO. 

Eleven De-i^n- for a Cn-cint in a laige (.’ity 
Were submitted aiider the following mottoes . — 

1. Ane'iec : ---3 -U.linci-. 

2 Aiitiiiumii Obtiik -3 -iiaiiic;-. 

.b BiKlgc':---3 -ruunL^-, 

T IBJjiul:— 3 -ivaniti-. 

'7. AoluiiiiaJe : — 3 -liMiner-. 
b. Canny Ahiw ick — 2 -traiiiei-. 

7. Ci’c-^jiit (ilcxied : -3 -tv.unci-. 

8. Ibt^va -dc-Li- ubniici : — stunners. 

0. rci'k-nil'f . —3 -tunnel - 
10. I'L'Ltiki- . — 3 -tiain.Ht- 

1 1 Ihil SlncM : 3 -luiint.} 

Tlie Council have awarded the Certiticate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) a sum of 
Thirty Pounds to the author of the de-ign bearing 
tile motto “ Jh'idge " PItii>'>n Cmncn' M._. 14. 
G,((ir (h‘nu<,d 'street. lU.C. , and a Medal of 
'Meni to the author of the design bearing the 
motto Porthos " 11) th: r D. Ahetr'Acn. D). lio-ni! 

C 'U'sd'/.' U ( j i • sg, t ' . 

Tin: AuiHtK Cvti.s Pui/j: : a 10. 

Four applications for the Arthur Cate^ Prize 
7vere received from the followung gentlemen : - 

1. J. H. (rjibeiu-: — 11 -ruiiiur-. 

2. Baxter Cnei'a . — 17 siuuiKm. 

:5 F W intou Xt w mull : — 11 -tudnei-. 

4. John SwMi'biKk — is -trauun-. 

The Council regret that they <ire tin iblo to 
award the Prize, but they liave granted the '-um of 
TTveuty Guineas to M) . P. W'lnion XeiCfnan. 
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Sarenutl'c luxul, Ild,n 2 i:>tL‘<id, _V. 11'. and a C'er- 
tificato of Hon. Mention to M}\TJai.ier Lrrc'>i \1.’, 
183, Jjulickli Lirocc, Dubc/cli, S,E. 

rnizn noli Dn-^iGN axd Constulatiox. 

Uie Cry ibSell Lrt.'ld ^Icicd d)id aIO. 10^. 

Fourteen designs for a Timber Spire or Lantern 
Termination were submitted under the following 
mottoes : — 

1 . C ai don : — 8 ti'diiiei's . 

‘2 Caipentri .—I strainer. 

a. Cell . — 1 siiainei. 

4. Dew: — 2 sirainci-. 

d. El lie id : — d sticuneir-- 

ri. Ich Ineii • -2 strainer-". 

T. Le Xoul : — 1 "tiaiiier. 

5. Mcnie Mauutiue : — “2 "trainei". 

le Oak :—d "trainer". 

lU. Opal : — 2 "trainers. 

11. Simplex:— 2 "trainei". 

12. Skyline d "tramei". 

l.k Wee Macgie;^mr : — d "tiaiiieis. 

14. Yeldraiiy Gocli : — 1 "trainer. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the author of the de'?ign bearing the 
motto ■■Cardon" [JEViUidjit Hejdnirn.'^'S, rnhull 
Id'Cid, M.TL.', and a Medal of Merit to the author 
of the design bearing the motto “Ich Dien” 
A} till! t' Jus, Barchnj, 343. Unlun Street, Aher- 
deed, A,B,_. 

The Ashpitel Pkize 1903. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Examiners (Architecture), awarded 
the Ashpitel Prize to l\Ir. F. Minton Xewman, 
of London. Mr, Xewinan was registered Prn- 
hatfoner in 1895, St/idciit in 1897, and pa-^sed the 
Final Examination in Xovember 1903. 

The TuavellixCt Students’ AYopk. 

Sod lie Aledidh^it 1902. — The Council have ap- 
proved the drawings executed by ^Ir. James B. 
Fulton, who was awarded the i\iedallion in 1902, 
and \\ho studied in Italy, Gibraltar, Algiers, ]vlalta, 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Germany. 

T/tc Prliciiiiia 1902. — The Council have 
approved the w^ork of 5Ir. Charles Gascoyne, who 
w^a< aw^arded tlu' Tite Prize of 1902, and who 
studied in Italy. 

Tile BfiicfUiin 1903. -The Council have 
aiiproved the w^ork of i\fr. Da\id Smith, who 
was awarded the Tite Prize fur 1903, and who 
studied in Italy, 

ViiifLU Studetit.'iJu^i 1903. — The Council ha\e 
approved the w^ork of Mr. J, Harold Gibbons .1. , 
who was elected Pugin Student foi* 1903, and vlio 
^.tudied in Gloucestershire and SomersetGure. 

The Heed of Awaid, beuis date l8th January 
1904, and is signed by John Slater, Vlce-rreddcnt ; 
Ernest George and K. S. Balfour, AleniOcr^ of 


C^'ioiAd: Alexander (ir.tham. //--/n s. ix-n'i: 
Mb J, Loeke. Sll f Li'i ‘‘x. 


The late Henry Saxon Snell / . . 

Ai\ Saxon Sutdl. wdio-‘. death occurred on the 
10th inst in ins 73id year, Imd bc-ui a Fellow of 
the Iimtitute "incL 1^7‘5. IL was the -on ot Mr. 
Geoige Bhigrave Snell, nf Ijuidmi, and eiiteiAd 
the odice of ^ir James IC nnethonu. . afteiwaiaU 
becoming assistant to Sir Ju-eph Paxton, and then 
to Sir \Villiam Tite. In Is.M Im* eaiiud the 
Eoyal Academy Siha.r MeJal for hi< mcasurnl 
drawings of the stteule oi St. Marv-k-Bow. 
Cheapsidt. About he u a- appointed archi 

tecl to tile St. ^Lirylebuiie Board of (iiiardiaiis. 
in which ea]iacity lie brean the n coii^rniction ot 
tire ^larylebone Woikhou-e. Among hi< prin 
cipal architectural works were the Boys’ School 
for the Loyal Patriotic Fund, M and-woriii : the 
Convalescent Home for Children. Xurbiton ; the 
Holborn Lnion Infirmarv. Higlmate Hill ; St. 
Olave s. Tooley Street. Lnion Infirmary : St. 
George s, Hanover Square, Union Infirmary ; 
Ca-ual M ards, i\Larylebune MMrkhouse . Maryk*- 
bone Swimming Bath- : Infirm Ward- anel 
administrative offices for St. Luke's Workhouse 
in City Road and Shepherdess M'aik. In 1887 
his de'>igns were adopted for a conver-ion of the 
front main building of the Aberdeen Royal 
Infirmary for administrative and clinical inirpose- 
only, and for the removal of all the patients into 
new pavdions at the rear. He wa^ architect, 
jointly with Mr. Alfred M'illiams, of the Kensing- 
ton Inlinnary, and assir"ted the late Captain 
Fowke, R.F.., on the Dublin Exhibition. Mr. 
Saxon Snell was afiervards for some years in 
pai'tner-liip with his -on, Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, 
under the style of H. Saxon Sncdl and Son, and 
thu^ coiistituteil the firm carried out extensive 
works for various Metropolitan I'oard^ of Guar- 
dian". A full list of these works appear^ in Tt.'c 
BiuhJer for the BUh inst. i\Ir. Snell retired from 
practice about -even years ago. 

National Registration of Plumbers. 

1* rora the Plumbers’ Company has been received 
a facsiiaile of the portable cevtiticatfx or registra- 
tion ticket, tor the year P.H)f, is-ued liy the Com- 
pany' to rcgi-tered plumbers. Jt folds in two 
about the size of a ladyU \isitiiig*card, and bears 
the number of the certificate, the name, addivs-, 
and signature of hobb'r, and the signature cif 
the Clerk of the Company. In the chief cities 
and town^ of the United Ixingdom the certificati' 
bears the signature of the secretary to the local 
distiict council. I he colour of the date printe<i 
across the face is xaried each year to facilitate 
identification. It is requested tluit complaint'^, if 
any, of wx.rk done by regi-teied plumbers should 
ne addressed to the ( ompany. 
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EGYPTIAN AECHITECTUEE. 

L'Aitnc biifii chez Ic:> Pm 

Sni. Til. Ptf/is. Pi ICC •iO/K7;ic>. y'lhnn/d 

Iluurti/ic, TE), Pile de StnlC. PilT 

’When in 1S6G I inea^nring tlie theatre of 
Bacchus at Athens, which at that time had not long 
been discovered, I found another “* chiel takin* 
notes,” with w^hom I entered into conversation in 
the course ot the afternoon and again on the fol- 
lowung day. A few years ago I chanced to refer 
to the hasty and illegible diary which 1 kept 
during my tour, and found the following entry : 

“ Made the acquaintance at the French Academy 
of an engineer of the Ecole des Fonts et Chau-^ees, 
a young man of '23 or ’24, remarkably intelligent, 
and full of theories on all possible points connected 
with the buildings in the Acropolis, dc. He has, I 
believe, already written many essay about them 
which have received the approval of the Institute 
of France.” That young man was Mou'^ieur 
Auguste Choisy, the distinguished French author, 
whose works on L'Art dc bdtir ciici les i?e- 
nu/iii-b and L'Art de hdtir die: les Bijzantjis 
have become household words amongst our 
students in late years. 

Among other w^orks, M. Choisy published in 
1H99 a Historu of ArcJiltecthrcy in two volumes, 
which is less known, possibly on account of the 
large number of technical terms in it. In the 
preparation for this work, Yvhich included Egyptian 
architecture, Choisy set forth hi^ views as 
regards the construction of the Pyramids and 
Temples, and explained in detail the method of 
building arches in crude brick without centres, 
which had already been divined some 12 or 14 
years ago. In the new work just published, lAArl 
de btUii file: les Eij[ipllcns, M, Choisy has re- 
turned to the subject, and brought forward a birge 
amount of new matciial, witli minute ob^er\atious 
on the various methods adopted by the Egyptians, 
both in the construction of their stone" temples 
and of their made brick walls and storehouses. 
In addition to over 100 copper- plate engravings 
introduced in the text, M. Choisy has added 4S 
photographs wTiich are of great value, not only 
because they confirm the ^ iews set forth by the 
author, but as representing subjects and points of 
view which tlie amatmir or professional photo- 
grapher would have deemed unworthy of the 
camera. From ISl. Choisy’s point of view un- 
finished ];)ortions of building and faulty con- 
struction are of much greater value to him a^ 
exceptions to the rule by which he proves his 
theories to be well founded. 

M. Choisy generally manages to condense into 
a single page that to which most writers would 
devote a whole chapter, the result being that 
in about 180 x>ages of text, with an average of 


20 lines to the page, he has compressed an amount 
of matter on which many volumes might have 
been written. 

The two most important discoveries in this 
volume are, first, the reasons why in certain great 
walls of crude brick at Abydos and Karnak, the 
courses, instead of being horizontal, are laid m 
undulating or wavy beds ; and, secondly, the 
machines and the methods adopted by the 
Egyptian masons to raise their stones into 
position. 

As regards the fir-t, the undulating courses 
have hitherto been ascribed either to settlement 
of foundation or to aii attempt to prevent 
destruction by earthquakes ; but ^I. Choisy points 
out that in some cases they are built upon rock, 
where no settlement would take place, and earth- 
quakes very rarely occur in Egypt. Having noticed 
that the walls built in waving courses were 
invariably near the File or some inland lake, 
whereas high up or in the desert the courses were 
horizontal, M. Choisy came to the conclusion 
that the precautions taken by the Egyptians 
were deemed necessary because, wdth water in 
proximity, the moisture from below was drawn u[* 
into the brickwork by the heat of the sun in the 
daytime, and at night this moisture condensed 
and the crude bricks increased in hulk. If the 
walls were built on a slope, the lower surfaces 
being moist there was a tendency to slip, and in 
any ca^^e the swelling of the bricks might cause 
cracks. To obviate these dangers, if a concave 
bod were given to portions of the wall it would 
prevent slipping, and by leaving at internals open 
Vertical joints, these joints were closed up by the 
hygrometrie changes in the brick. 

In order to laise tlie blocks of stone M. Choisy 
gives, among-'t otheis, examples of two leveis— (A^ 
a sericir of levers side by side with a heavy counter- 
poise : and (B) an assemblage of timber which he 
calls rosieiisc/i r I'siHhuit (oscillating cradle'. 
Tins machine (of which he says there are twenty- 
one examples in the Louvre! is repre^^ented in the 
British ]\^u-^eum by a small model only, which 
wa-i found ill a tomb. This model has always 
been assumed to be one of a centre on which 
arches were built : but, as M. C’hoisy lias pro\ed 
that all thoii* vaults were built without centering 
of any kind, it must have served some other pur- 
pose. " The cradle consists of two beams of timber, 
of segmental shape, about () feet long, framed 
together at a distance of about 2'b v^ith stout 
wooden bars. On tlie top of the oscillating cradle, 
the stone, measuring about tour feet square by 2*G 
high, was shifted by means of an inclined plane, 
and then, by means of levers and two or three blocks 
of stone, introduced one after the other under the 
cradle, tlie stone was raised and shifted on to the 
upper bed, the limit of height of the same being 
about b feet. This is the height established in 
the Great Fyrainid, and the cradle is the inter- 
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pretation w'liicb 'M. Choisyput? on the description 
given by Herodotus, who say^ that the machine 
for raising the stones from one level to another 
was made of small pieces of wood. As ilerodo- 
de'-cription was given to him by the priests, 
it is the principle rather than the t xaet form taken 
by the machine on which, a^ M. Oheisy ^nggest-, 
w^e have to rely. On the other hand, the model 
in the British Hiisenm is probably from 2.000 to 
1 ,-jOO year^ later than the Great Pyramid, -o that 
the methods employed in rai-ing the block- in the 
latter continued in use up to and probably includ- 
ing the Roman domination. 

Up to the present day it ha- always been 
as-umed that inclined planes formed the only 
scaliulding employed by tin Egyptians : hut At. 
Choisy points out that at Earnak, wheie the 
temple^ are planted so clo-e one to the other, 
there would be no room tor the imrnen-e extension 
of these inclined planes, lie -ugge-ts, tlierefoie, 
a- an alternative, the temporary erection of a series 
of step -pi at for ms similar to those which formed 
the actual kernel of the frieat I’yramid, and he 
brings forward, in coiroboration oi his theory , photo- 
graphs representing tlje remains of the temporary 
platfonn which wa^-i erected in the gieat court of 
Earnak in order to build the Pyluii and the ad- 
joining colonnade. These remains have usually 
been regarded as work- of late date vrhen those 
courts were taken possession of by stjuatters who 
Settled in the precincts of the temple : hut AE 
Choisy give- a })hotogLaph of one. and of the 
colonnade which adjoins tlie Ihloii, and liere one 
note- that the capitals of the columns -till remain 
cif bl<>r, and have never hccn worked down to 
their proper <hape (ruCfihjb). Eor some unknown 
reason the work was stopped and the colonnade 
was left untini-hed. It is by minute oh-er cations 
of this kind that AI. Choi-y has hern able to re- 
veal to u- the methods of construction emploved 
by the Egyptians from the earlie-t times, and 
those to which we lia\e drawn attention form a 
small portion only ot iii^ great treatise. 

In the last pages of his uork At. Choi^^y siim- 
raailse- the meth(jd- employed by other natiians. 
Thus the prehi.-toric people who erected the 
menhir- and dolmens in variou- part- of England 
and at Curiuic in ihittany worked according to 
the E;_fvptum method, <is also the Rheuuiciaiis at 
Jlaalbec ; and, folloi\ ing the sculptural representa- 
tions in their ba.s-reliefs, the As-yrians, 

'Jlie de-criptions given in N’itruviiis ix. Gj and 
Rliny ixxxei. 21) suggest, according to AI. Choisy, 
that the methods of con-t ruction in the Temple of 
Ephe-u- ven only partially Egvptiaii, and at 
i^elinu- in Sicily he .-ay- nothing exists of 
Egyptian precedent. 

The beauty and -implicity of AI. Choisy’- illus- 
trative di.i grams in the text ha\e already been 
appreciated in his other works, luit his photographic 


reproduction- aix nmv .nid vill \n -T iiu -nmahh 
value, not only a- -n})[iort;nu hi- tluoru-. hut a- 
records of Eevptmn cou-truciien. mo-t m rsinch 
in cour-e of iinie may p ---ihly di-appc.u. 

R. I’m.N 1 Si 11 . K-. 


sHR()T>liIRE Clil'RCHES. 
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Air. Cmnare is m.arine ih.. cum[>letion of hi- 
moiiumental account of tin (.hurcljes of ^hrop- 
-hire. a woik which h aw - ^ » rv little for any r-umv 
architectural hi-ro:ian to add to. hvtrything 
noticeable about each chuich a})peai5 to he noticed, 
and all doubtful points of mtere-r aiv dis^iw-td 
at adequate length. The de-crH>tion- of the 
building- are full without becoming prosy, and in- 
-tructive without hciiig dogu-.itic. Air. ( lanaue 
is not -atished with merely recording :bo fetture- 
and history of the -uh;ect- of hi- inijuny . he 
studies tliLm ai-u from the diti-tie pom: oi vit w. 
He con-idei- witli a highly culti\alcd -eii-e of 
di r^^criinination wliat i- wuith\ eT OLing adiuireel 
or the reverse in the woik of ewu-y ace. lli- 
open-mindediies^ and independence of fa-hionahle 
prejudices are refreshing. The worl: (T no one 
Century is all -acred, to him, nor that of aiiollier 
all a.ccur:;ed. The aiitlue* -hoA\ s a luoU happv 
temper in being ahh to >puik i \en of thing- doim 
in the nineteenth century without the incessant 
bitter railing which give- such an iinpl* a-anr a.s 
well as monotonous llavour to so much of our 
recent architectural litemture. lie has e\e< 
ready to appivciate good vork of i very agt : and. 
even when ju-tice ohdige- hiiii to blame iv^ult- of 
uninsti acted /( ah he is never imcharitahle. hut 
always ^^illing to recogni-e that even what we 
most disaigirove of now wa- dune by men \erv 
like our-el\e-, doing their l^est according to their 
own liglits. 

The " plum ’’ ot the present volume is the very 
interesting churcli of Acton Burnell, attributed to 
Bishop Burnell, tlie great Aiiiiisiev of King 
Isdward L. whose work Wells is so \\ell known. 
Among many others the churchis of i’ondovrr. 
Alberbury, and the curious little Jacobean chapel 
at Langley may be mentioned. Ihervune in- 
tert steel in the i)GreniiiaE]ue&tion of tla “'low side 
wiiidow ” should look up the divnNlng- and de- 
scription of wliat Air. (h’an-igc ti’ule calls tlic ver\ 
remarkable window of this loud at Gliurch ITeem 
Air. AVehEs plans and details and the photo- 
graphic ^iews continue up to the 'Standard of the 
former parts. 


Gmiilu S. i’lajwnu. 
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THE ANCIENT CITY HALLS. 

7/i.’ of Clin G:i iha^<'>i r,i hi' o~ 

iiidiJi/t ojt J huo-us Ii. '117^;.,/.^'. of , ; 

lh>roi,i of ioo:i'du<^ b. J'ii’ij' V--/,.-,/; /.s..i 
7'J; 7. i>, 'I (.1 >. i J/ 

S'/tt,*:. c Ik' I o’. ir.t .] 

Oil xo luting clown book after a caieful 

Xieriisal one does so with a slight fteling or clis- 
axipointment — at least that wa^ my ex^ienence. 
On glancing at the title, and before opening it, 
I pictured to myself drawings whic-h would at least 
have X)ut on record the are-hit ectiiral beauties of 
some of the City halls in an architectural manner, 
acccmxianieel by descriptions, more or less critical, 
of their variations in the style of building in vogue 
just after the Great Fire of London in 10(50. 
Nearly all these ancient halL, as Mr, Norman 
says in his Introduction, were destroyed, either 
totally or in part, by this national calamity, and 
such claims they have to be “ ancient " date 
from that time. 

The drawings themselves are excellent examples 
of Mr. M ay's method of work in lithograx’thy, but 
one cannot help Reeling that this method i- more 
ellective in suggestions of old bridges across the 
Thames, and for general sketchy ellects in quaint 
streets, as shown in hi- drawing- in A/r /.ofct 
Tienufuis or IlIl ii ino}i'i\ Tiricl'Ctilio })i^ ifi_.,andin 
Ancirnt To I //it I Polices m t/rd ocor London, than 
in the present seric'^:, the subjects of which seem 
to demand a greater clearness in the details than 
is perhaps x^ossible when executed in tlie proce^'^ 
adc>pted. A general effect with a candhl tyu to the 
pictorial composition is what Mr. Way givi- us, and 
he does this extremely well. In the view of the 
exterior of Cordwainers' Hall in Camion Street, 
lor instance, the whole is a charming street scene : 
but it w'ould be difficult to say \\hich of the 
buildings was Cordwainers’ Hall unless one 
knew one's C’annoii Street very well indeed. 

In a book of this kind the lettei’xu’ess is natu- 
rally WTitteii for the drawings instead of the 
drawings illustrating the letterpre,-s. The archi- 
tectural features are referred to in general terms, 
whilst a good deal of space is given to “ worthies” 
of the various companies, with their gifts of x^late, 
Ac. The historical x>ortion is put in a eonci>e and 
interesting way. and if the book were a little 
smaller one could not do better than put it into 
one s xweket and read it in tlie (juiet canirtvards of 
the various halls whilst studying the buildings ; 
and the draw'ings ^vould come in excellentlv well 
as dreamy reminiscences to be called up after 
returning home, the studies for the dav being 
ended. 

I think Mr. ay is a little hard on the com- 
jianies in his Preface when he says that there are 
but few of them who in recent years have resisted 
the temx)tation to rebuild their hails, giving over 


the frontages to blocks of offices and banks. This 
is not accurate with regard to a good many of the 
companies at any rate. Where the halls are ap- 
proached thiough courtyards, as they are in some 
cast-, the halls are -till there at the back, and the 
iiunt buildings were probably stables or the clerks’ 
residences on one side of the courtyard. The 
use for such buildings having disappeared, to 
replace them with more nseial ones w^as hardly 
avaricious, but was the right thing to do. 

The system of admission to the livery com- 
pmies by apprenticeship has by no means died 
out. as i- stated, although the apprentices, having 
promised to Serve their masters faithfully, are 
not called upon to do more than pay an official 
visit to the bi uildhall to have their names enrolled 
(and pay fees}. 

I notice a few’ inaccuracies on reading the 
chapter on the “ Skinners' Hall. ’ This com^iany 
does nor rank sixth, as stated on p. 04, but 
alternatively sixth and seventh wuih the Merchant 
Taylorsb as ai ranged by the Lilsden decree of 
1 fs4. Sir Eobert Ticliborne w’as no doubt a great 
man in his time, but hew'oukl hardly have xiresented 
a petition for the execution of Charles I. on hi< ow'ii 
account. AVhat he did do w\ie to jiresent a peti- 
tion troiLi London." The amount -pent on cedar 
lor the cedar room in was g.s20, not cb26, 

and the hall wars not “ almost lebiiilt ” in Is IT - is. 
A good deal of -o-c ailed decorative wmrk wars done 
then, but the fabric wars not inteifered wuth. 

These are, after all, small matters, and do not 
in the least dediwr from the fact that Air. Way’ 
ha- given us a serie- nt very interesting drawung^, 
and Air. Norman a charmingly w’ruten epitome of 
some of the more pironiinent facts in the hi-tories 
of some of the old (Tty companies. When, how’- 
ever, will -onie devoted band of students set to 
w'ork and make measured drawings of all the-e 
intere-ting buildings, witli the dates of the various 
additions and ‘ improvements " marked on them ? 
How’ valuable such drawungs would be for refer- 
ence a hundred vears hence I 

AY. Campbull Joxi>. 

rLEAIPING. 

J\> I ,1 I‘' oiiU / s. 1 i s. 

I\iiii-^o.' /’ u/iu J rojoj, I.nnJ- 

:ro ' Co'bo P o.oi, (hid Jf;i<haHliLS, dc, 

Jl't W'f .‘ho Cbolr. ir.g •2r>r> . -'.soveueas. 4-). 

LoioL leos, /;. ’J\ JjiUootd. gl, IlbiJi nolbofii, ir.c'., 

This eollection of leetuias covers a very wide 
held, albeit the subjects of which they treat are 
curiously Narii d and miscellaneous in order and 
selection. From the fact that each jiage is divided 
into two ctduinns, it is probable that the volume 
under notice is a reprint only from the Pht/nher 
oiiii PcLioolri, in wTiich journal, w’e are told in 
the iT-efaee, the lectures originally a^ipeared. As 
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delivered by their author in the first instance, 
there ^va? very likely no need or intention to 
follow any particular order, each one dealing vith 
a distinct subject and being complete in itself. It 

only when the series is contained under one 
cover that the desirability of a re-arrangement 
becomes evident. For instance, it would have 
been better if the three lectures treating of water- 
closet apparatus and soil pipes (Nos. 1. -i, and the 
la^^t) had followed each other consecutively, and 
the Sec. Hid - devoted to “ Lining and covering lead 
coffins — placed at the end of the boolc. 

The author i- careful to explain that his mission 
de-es not involve the preaching of new doctrines— 
for the broad principles of sanitary science mu^t 
ever remain constant— but rather the necessity of 
a full and intelligent appreciation of tliO'^e truths 
which are demonstrably unalterable ; and he is 
clearly right in insisting that by such knowledge 
alone i^ it possible to avoid at times serious error 
in our work. 

Baths, wa>h-ba-in^, sinks, milk dairies, house- 
hold laundries, and much more connected with 
the plumi)er’s craft are discussed in the various 
lectures, which are also illustrated— not always 
ade(]uately, and sometimes poorly —with over tv o 
hundred diagrams. 

The work also includes lectures on tlie physical 
properties ot water, hydrostatics, etc., which should 
prove of value to those who are seriously desirous 
of acquiring an iii’^ight into the scientific aspect 
of plumbing. 

Architects with a keen sense of the a sthetic 
properties of architecture will be grateful to i\fr, 
Wright Clarke for the sympathy he extends to 
those who suffer from the unreasoning rigour of 
some of our by laws. It is, however, often true 
that the 'ny-law is less in fault than the official 
whose business it is to enforce its observance. 
The opportunities the law afi’ords him, by virtue 
of his enormous discretionary powers, of display- 
ing hi^ mental vacuity are so fully taken advan- 
tage of th:)t th(‘ spectacle has ceased to ])e strange. 
At the same time it mu^t he admitted that he 
cannot always help himself, and these are the 
occasions when we find that the regulations tliem- 


selves-' especially in rural districts —are in direct 
confiict with common senst.. 

FcEDi.iacK Cn \t-\ mriux. 


MIXUTIA VI. 

At the Sixth OLneotl i(.ediixu\! oi the 

lieM Mend.t} . I'^th I.iu xi-y I'.hiK at '> i> ni. - 
Pie-t?nr : Hi. John Ihc- e./' x iii tie C h or, 

lio Relluw^ iinciudiiiL: 0 iiieiiilciS oi the Coun* 'le .10 
A-^OLiate- linL'ludin.u '2 iiiLiiihci- "t tht C-'iniLii) 2 ilo]i 
A'-^ociate-. aud Msitnr-, the MiiuUl' ot tie- Heetiim hi Id 
4tli .Tanuary IhOd j) 14t.h havni,L/ ht.en re.id. Mi. (4. A. T. 
Middleton ~A.[ laoed a as to the aecuiatv of the 

Minute- on the giound- tli that it did nut .ippeai theix.in 
tliat the Re-olution moved liy lum-rli was -eeonded ; i2i 
that the Re-olunon ultima.telv put fioin the Chair va- n.>t 
in the wolds ot the amendmeat piupu-ed hv Mi. MaLMc.n 
Andeison M .] and -econdt.d hv Mr. Haie 2’. . On tlie 
tii'Jt point, on a sugge-tion ot the Chairman, v iiu h Vi.i- 
accepted hy Mi. Middleton, the word- ••^^hich ^\as 'luly 
-tcoiidvd ■ weie in-eited. -o that the pas-ane ic.td : ‘’Mr. 
G. A. T. Middleton loinixillv mo\ed the tii-t Ih-olution, 
which wa- duly seconded, a- above." A- it'.vMid- thr 
-ecoiid objection, the Chairman stated that the i‘ie-ident. 
a-- Ch.iiiman of the Mettin;^ in ijUe-tinn. entiieh tiidui-rd 
the Minute- on this point a,s bem.L; a peiieetly ai t mate 
lecord of whit tran-pned. The Resolution, he ruled, was 
thereloie ^ alid. and no alteiaiion theieui cuuld Lt pel muted. 
The Minute'- a-- amended \^^.rt‘ then pa--ed and -mind a- 
correct. 

The Si-rretaiy announced the deeea-e ot Henrv Saxon 
Snell, Ft Hon . and it ^^a- it'^ohed that a vote ot ruiidoh nee 
hij pas-ed lu the i*‘lati\e- ol th*‘ dtci-a-t d mniilaa and 
entered upun the IMiniue- ot tlie ^Meeting, 

The iollowin,i; A'^^-ot iatos attenduiL’ tor the' fir-t tone 
sime their election wei*^ fuiniallx admitted .-nd '-nmed 
the Ro^n'^tei, viz. R ilph Siott Coeknll { Li on t -toft ) and 
Thonia'=: Sedi;oMck Gre.e-on. 

The Serietaiy havin;,^ ivad the H^ed ot AAvaid ot J'rize- 
and Student-hip- lhU4 made 1)\ tin* Council undt*! tin* 
Connuoii Seal p loSg tlie -o.ilrd i nvclopi - heaune tin* 
niottoe-i ot tin* -'UCi.e--tnl foinpvtums weio opened and 
the names deilaied. 

A Paper Ijn Mr. d. Staikie Gaidiiei on Li vn Aianiiit- 
'j rin. haMmr heeii lead by the author, and illu-rrated Ia' 
laiitei 11 slide-:, a di-cu--ion en-iied, and a vote ot tliank- 
\\a- pas-ed to the author and ier,ponded to. 

Tin* piuceedm.c- then closed, ainl tlic MeetiuL; -epaiated 
at lU pun. 




ADDEESS TO STUDEXT?. Delivered by tlie Tresident. Mr. Astox Webb, r.a., f.s.a.. 
at tlie General Meeting, February lb04. 

Brother Students, — 

F oe a second time it falls to my lot to address a few words to you on the occasion of the 
presentation of the prize^^ offered through this Institute. 

Last year my subject was the importance of work for all intending to follow the 
art of architecture, and I was told by some that this doctrine was a little hard upon the young 
men, while, on the other h?aid, some students were kind enough to write me that they had 
found what I said encouraging and useful. 

Still, though I do not believe for a moment that young men are afraid of hard work, I 
propose to-night to say something on the pleasures in connection with architecture, for I think 
there is no work in the world which has more pleasant by-paths and quiet resting-places than 
the art of architecture. 

Of course the greatest pleasure of all is the pleasure of your work. If you do not feel 
this I advise you, as I did last year, to throw up architecture and take to something else 
before it is too late. Yet what pleasure can be greater than seeing the realisation of your 
ideas in brick and stone, even though your steps may be faltering and the result disappointing ? 
If you can say with Tennyson, Once in a golden hour I cast to earth a seed, Up there came a 
flower,'' then those golden hours will be your pleasure in life ; few and far between they may 
be, but never to be forgotten when they come, and their memory will not fade. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke, in closing his Life of Browning, describes him in words which 
perhaps you will allow me to quote, for they apply to an artist in stone as much as to one in 
words. He says of Browning, ‘‘No fear, no vanity, no lack of interest, no complaint of the 
world, no anger at criticism disturljed his soul. Xo laziness, no feebleness in effort injured 
his work, no desire for money, no faltering of aspiration, no surrender of art for the sake of 
fame or filthy lucre, no falseness to his ideal, no base pessimisms, no devotion to tlie false 
forms of beauty, no des}>air of man, no retreat from men into a world of sickly or \ain beauty." 
And then, later on, he describes him as “ Creative and therefore joyful, receptive and therefore 
thoughtful.” 

Then he continues, “ Italy was his second country, in every city he had friends — friends, 
not only among men and w'omeii, but friends in every ancient wall, in every forest of pines, 
in every church and palace and town hall, in every painting that great art had wrought, 
in every storied market-place, in every great life which had adorned, honoured, and made 
romantic Italy.” 

M hat a vista of pleasures such a life suggests ; and I venture to recommend to you young 
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men to take such an ideal as your standard and diTcrmiiU' to livr as near in it as you may. 

It all seems very liiuli-tlown and impossible, perhaps, at the moment, ^nrround^‘d a< you it) 
doubt are. as we all are, by the pt-tty eaio ti'ouhlt -'. aiul drudyery of everyihiy lite : but it i*- 
just In'Cause you are S(> surrounded that you ^'hould t your mind- on r-oimaliine better, and 
you will Come to tind -omt good even in drudgery, a- Carlyle fouiul in the “ common loiiniey- 
work, well done for want of btAtan*' 

One of the pleasure.- an architect should cultivate i- reading pe». try of all ^ort^ and 
kinds. rornancLs, play-, and imaginative works generally. If you ar<. to be creative \ou mu-t 
also be receptive; you cannot alway:- be giving out unle-s you aia al-o taking in : and if you 
cultivate the ha] fit of reading you will be able to get re-t and refrL^hnient i'lom it, cvenultime.- 
of the greatest perplexity, anxiety, and even embarras^sinent. Jhuyou mu-t acijuire the ha]>it 
while you are young, and it will enable you in the future to tran-plant your^^elf for an hour 
or two, at will, into an enchanted land, where builders cease fi'om troidding and even your 
clients (or your desire for theml will be at rest. 

Another of your pleasures will be the study of painting and >ctdpture (modern and 
anti(]ue). Alfred Stevens, sculj)tor. painter, and architect, u.-ed to ;^ay, I know but one 
art ; " and if you are wise you will know but one. and train yourself accordingly. 

And now. what are the other plea.'^ures of an architect A life that may be indulged in. 
with advantage to him-elf and his art I will name a few, though you already know them 
well ; cind in naming them I do not suppose you can entertain them all. Still, you mayac'piire 
a nodding acquaintance with many of them ; though, if you d-*, kind friends vill probably 
remind you of the proverb. '' Jack of all trades, master of none : *' but there is a much wi-er 
proverb than that, •’Know a little of everything and everything of something/' Follow that 
and you will be a well-equi})ped man. and that alone w'ill he one of your greatest })leasures 
in life. 

Travel is another of the pleasures that naturally appeal to an architect. You may go 
round the world or over Europe, or through England, though this co-ts money, and perhaps 
that is not a plentiful article with you. Welb then, you have plenty of ::*cope in London 
alone, which need not co-t anything to those wdio live here. Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema gave 
a needed hint last year to tho^e about to travel, not to go abroad till they knew something of 
thoir own country and their own city. Here in London we have two of the linest (Tothic and 
lienai.-sance churches in the world, a series ot Liuiaissanee parish churches unequalled anv- 
wdiere, and a wealth of domestic and commercial buildings, aiicioiit and modern, that woiiM 
take a man's life to know. A friend oi mine, an architect, has hardly bten out of England 
all liis life, and I verily believe his art is the better for it; yet how^ fev study what is at their 
doors, ''For thus 'twas ever, things within our keii owldike we blink at. and direct our 
search to farthest hide, in quest of novelties." 

To enjoy travel properly you must, of cMjursc, sketch and draw a little. In my day we 
Li^ed to make water-colour sketches, which had no value as pictures and still le>s as architec- 
tural records ; Imt the making of them was and still is to some of us a distinct and liarmles- 
plea:^ure, not to be overlooked but enjoyed iu moderation. Tlie same [»leasure can, I think, be 
got fiom pencil sketching, with a few' of the leading dimensions ad<led, and, thougli Mich 
sketches cannot be fraitnyl, they w ill Ije /'///, which is far more im})()rtant. The true value 
(d all sketching L to enable the student to uiuive fh\-t at the end the artist aimed at, and then 
to discover the means he employed ; apart from this all the pretty draughtsinausliip we se(‘ is 
•luite thrown away. Still, sketching will aiw'ays remain, how^ever pursued, one of the recrea- 
tions ot an architect's life. Painting is not for him, except of course a general knowled‘^e of 
painting and sculpture--enougli to enable him to form an opinion of good and bad, and to 
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the works of different masters hy their various methods : aixl no man should think of 
goin^ to Italy without first mastering to some extent our great collection in Trafalgar Square. 

Then there is archaology— a good servant but a bad master. We have allo\sed it to he 
our master for close on a century, and in return it ha^ well-nigh strangled all the life out 
<')f us. so that we dare not call our ^tyle our own. The other clay I was asked to write my 
opinions on what is called “ TArt Xouveau/' I wa- obliged to decline; but had T done so, I 
should have -^aid that, though no admirer of that particular phase of art expression. I welcome 
almost any effort to Ijrcak through the turralysing trammels in wdiich archaeology has bound 
so much of our work. Still, what greater pleasure can there he than to stay in a country 
village and trace the growth and histoi'y of it^ pari>h church, to study the Xorman beginning, 
the various extensions from time to time tor increased accommodation or display, the 
Founder’s tomb with hi^- genealogy and heraldry, perhaps the matrix of a brass and the 
disffgured font, the occasional floor tile and the oft-dee-iphered fresco, all making an ideal 
holiday and an unadulterated pleasure : only, I must add, you had better leave it at that, and 
not attempt to reproduce what is not reproducible. 

Then there are what I may call the somewhat sterner ^deasure^. such as the study of 
geology and chemistry. Unie^'^ you have had your thoughts directed to the.->e at school you 
are hardly likely to take them up afterwards ; but if you have, you will do well to keep in 
touch with them. The cliffs and the hills will he of more intere'-t to you fur the one, and all 
life for the other, and the materials with which you build for both. 

Music, if you are gifted that way, will give you endless pleasure, if not apparently 
in very direct connection with your work : yet there may be more relation between the 
liarmonies of sound and the harmonies of proportion than are at present dreamt of in our 
philosophy. 

Another pleasure of a very different kind is that of criticising — not the pleasure of being 
criticised ; that is a chastening ordeal good no doubt for ail of us (^and one which is never 
lacking) : not the friendly criticism, however severe, among ourselves of each other’s work, 
which is natural, improving, and proper : not the friendly and informing criticism, such as 
we shall no doubt hear from Mr. Gibson to-night ; hut the pleasure it gives to some to 
find fault — to set up for themselves some almost impossilfle preconceived ideal of perfec- 
tion, and then to hold up a building to scorn and reproach because it has not reached this 
ideal. Be as severe a critic as you like of your own work, and never allow yourself to be 
fully contented with it ; hut if I were you, I should h-ave criticism of this sort as much as 
possible alone. It is no doubt a duty which some fetfl hound for the good of their fellow- 
countrymen to undertake, and useful it no doubt is ; but remember what the old Don said to 
his students: Everyone ma}' he mistaken sometimes, even the youngest of us.“ You will 
find, I think, more real pleasure in the admiration of noble things and fine design than in 
the criticism of even nu^au and inftu'ior work. 

Berhaps one ot the greatest pleasures our work offers to us is the opportunity and 
pleasure of friendship. Our h]*aiich of art is essentially associatiNO. it is conceivable a man 
may paint a picture or carve a statue in the loneliness of his studio, iinassFted hy his fellow- 
man. and, as a fact, many painters take pride that they do this, and that their work is that oi 
their ovn unaided hands. Mith us it can never be so, and we must cultivate sociability, and 
be able to rub shoulders and associate with all inemlxa's of our craft. A policy of splendid 
isolation is least of all suited to an architect amongst artists. You will, if you are wise, be 
friends ^ith all tAhom you employ. You will get better work from an intelligent ma^on by 
a little friendly chat with him, than with all your stringent clauses in specitication and 
conditions of contract. 
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Some people seem to think an architect is a ^ort of detective set over the men to M’atch 
them, and would be horritied to ^ee their architect on friendly terms with those they employ ; 
but such people are not those that are best served, or get the ber^t work done in the end. 

The architect should rather be in the position of the general selecting his lieutenants to 
assist him in the work, and enjoying the full confidence of his men : they should be proud 
and pleased to see him on the work, anxious he should see wdiat they are doing, knowing he 
will praise where praise is due. and blame only wdiere blame is necessary. This may sound 
to you a little Utopian, but it should not do so. If it is there is something wrong somewhere, 
and it is for you young men to help to set it right. 

Then the pleabure of friendship with your brother-architects is one that may last your 
life or theirs. Our meetings here, and at the Architectural Association, offer the opportunity 
of sowing the seed, wUich can be strengthened in numberless waiys. Tor myself, I have always 
been a member of one or more small coteries that meet periodically at each other's houses, 
and they have ahvays been red-letter days to me. In London, personal competition is rarely 
so keen that the most strenuous life need be the cause of losing friends. 

I have heard that the late AVilliam Burges used to bay, the happicbt moment in an 
architect’s life w'as wLen he received notice that he had w'on a competition, and before the 
troubles and anxieties of carrying it out had come upon him. But I would not mybelf lay 
too much stress on this, for there is also from time to time, to the man who competes, the 
counterbalancing depression caused by the recei2)t of a communication of a different kind. 
At the same time, I may be allow^ed to say that some of my happiest times have been passed 
in working out large competition problems with my friend Mr. Ingress Beil, and I have found 
there is real pleasure attending on such work. 

And now I have left the greatest pleasure of all to the last, the pleasure w^e may legiti- 
mately feel in going over our completed building, in wdrich w'e have done our level l^est, with 
all the skill wdiich we have been al)le to bring to l^ear upon it — 3io detail ill-considered, no 
requirement overlooked ; perfect it cannot be, ])ut if it is as perfect as we can make it wxmay 
legitimately be proud of it and honestly pleased at its completion. Mhat more touching picture 
than the aged Christopher spending each birthday, after the completion of St. Paul’s, undm* 
its mighty dome ? You may be sure that w\as one of his greatest pleasures in later life, and 
one he could not have enjoyed had he not knowm he had done his best. 

It is for us older men to see visions — visions of w’hat might have been. It is for vou 
younger men to dream dreams — dreams of wdiat may be. Perhaps some of vou are w^orkers 
who dream no dreams. Mell, do not despise thobe who do ; both are required in the wmrld -- 
in our w’orld especially — the dreamer and the practical man. Once in a wary, but very rarely, 
they are found in one man, and then w^e have the rarest of all products, the Genius, like 
Christopher Mren, or Tennyson, who, when over eighty, sent his last message to young men— 

0 young Mariner, 

Dowm to the haven, 

Call your companions, 

Launch your vessel, 

And, crowd your canvas. 

And ere it vanishes 
Over the margin, 

After it, follow^ it, 

Follow’ The Gleam. 

And nnw 1 have very imperfectly jotted down, amid a variety of occupations and 
distractions, some of tlie pleasures tlmt may C(;me into our lives if we will ; it is^ pleasant for 
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a moment to chvell upon them and to leave dull care behind. Such are the things that will 
help to make us sing at our work and enjoy it, and so make others enjoy it. You and I will 
not stand here face to face again, as we do to-night, and so I am glad my last words are not 
of faction, of disputes and controversy, but of the pleasant side of our art. 

I am well aware I have said nothing of that all-important matter Design . I have 
refrained from doing so, because I believe, with William Burges, that this is a direct gift 
given to each of us, in a more or less degree, and there is, therefore, no good in talking any 
more about it ; but, in wishing you all farewell, I also wish you every success in the future. 

Some of you will, I doubt not, occupy this chair in due course, and be as surprised to find 
yourselves here as I have been ; but w^hatever may be in store for you, determine you will hold 
high the standard of our art, and keep your shield bright so that you may stand before the 
world and be not ashamed. 


EEYIFAV OF THE WOEKS SUB^HTTED FOE THE PEIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS 1004. By James S. Otbsox [il]. 

Read at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute, ist February 1904. 

T he value of any real criticism lies in the impartial and judicious attitude of the critic 
tow’ards the work, and it shall be my endeavour to waive any personal preferences or 
prejudices and treat the subjects in a broad and liberal manner. The usefulness of 
the criticism lies in the openness of mind of those criticised to allow^ the resulting reasons and 
decisions of the critic to influence their work and methods, so that improvement may come ; 
and I am sure you, as students, will not shut out of your mind anything I may have to say 
simply l)ecause it does not happen to coincide with the view’s you now’ hold. 


THE ESSAY^. 

Before dealing with the drawings and designs let me say a few’ words on the Essay, for 
w’hich, unfortunately, no w’ork has ])een submitted this year of sufficient merit to obtain the 
aw’ard. 

Eepeated attempts have been made of recent years to get a good response for the Essay 
]\[edal, and this year eight competitors entered tlie lists ; and it is disappointing to think that 
not one of those had sufficient grasp of the subject or literary style to obtain the prize, w’hieh 
I am confident would not be withheld by the Council without just cause. 

Now^, the value of expressing oneself clearly in good, terse language is of great moment 
to you as architects, and the habit of putting in writing your ideas, desires, and conclusions 
is certainly one you should cultivate. You need not think that you have to be a Kuskin in 
your command and mastery of language to obtain this prize : literary style and finish are no 
doubt essential, but the cultivation of style will in itself l)e a pleasure and bring its own 
rew’ard. To those W’ho are ambitious — and surely ambition courses through the veins of 
youth — there is an incentive in knowing that the name of one of the foremost novelists of our 
time, Thomas Hardy, will be found on our scroll as prize essayist for the year 1862. 

In taking leave of this subject, let me say, as one who has had some experience on the 
Prizes Committee, that w’e find the greatest difficulty in obtaining subjects for the Essay and 
also for the Designs — subjects which shall he broad, likely to appeal to a great number, and of 
value to the w’hole profession. I am sure the Committee w'ould gladly welcome suggestions 
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of subjects for future prizes, and if you have any ideas send them in at once for eiir enii-i- 
deration. liemember that anything in the nature of specialisation is to la* avoided. 

Now let us turn to the Drawings. I propose to review thise in the oilier of their 
educational seipience or value, taking first the Measured Drawing'^, the Pugin Studentship, 
and the Owen Jones Studentship, as studies of old work upon vhich arehiteetural knowledge 
is based: secondly, the Grissell Medal, as design governed Iw eoiisiruetion : and lastly, the 
Tite and Soane Prizes, as designs which show the fruition of the ilr-t two groups. I think 
if students entered for these luizes in the order I have named they would ])e going ihrougli 
an educational experience whiedi would be of great value to them and likely to lead to 
))eneficial results. 

THE MEASURED DEAWINGS. 

The Measured Drawings have attracted twelve competitors, and the ^ledal goes to ^Ir. 
L. M. Gotch for a creditable set of drawings of the Church of St. Oswald, Ashbourne. Derby- 
shire« The one-eighth scale drawings are all good : clear recoiaD of an interesting work, care- 
fully rendered— just what we have a right to expect in measured work. The half-inch scale 
is very weak in freehand drawing, of which there is very little in this set : and in this respect 
it falls below both the sets distinguished by Honourable Mention. The full-size ^eetion3 are 
unsympathetically drawn : there is too much compass work about them. Pemember that 
T-square and compass drawing is the most elementary kind of drawing and easily acquired. 
All students would do well in their full sizes to make it quite clear which is the section side 
of their mouldings, as several of those submitted would read equally well either side, and I 
would suggest a flick of the brush occasionally on the inside of the moulding, or a thick and 
thin section. You may find it very annoying in after life to have, for example, your plaster 
cornices run the reverse way of the moulding because you have not made it absolutely clear 
which side of your drawing you wanted the mould cut to fit. 

The half-inch details of tracery windows submitted by Mr. G. S. Salomon^ are beautifully 
drawn and deserving of commendation. 

THE PUGIN STUDENTSHir. 

Me now pass to the Pugin Studentship, which has only attracted three compt ‘titers, 
of whom one is not important enough to justify serious criticism. The Medal is 
awarded to Mr. F. C. Mears for a comprehensive set of drawings of rather unequal merit. 
The coloured sketches are sadly lacking in clearness and vigour, and d(^ not express the 
character of the work. The measured drawings are very good, and those of Pershore Abbey 
are particularly fine. The pencil and wash drawings are much Ijetter than the coloured 
work, and show sympathy with the mediieval architecture — work which this Studentship was 
founded to foster — and I have no doubt the student will greatly benefit l)y his further studies 
of It. A Medal of Merit has been awarded to ^Mr. AV. S. A. Gordon for his well-clioseii 
sulqects and sjmpatheticiilly drawn work. The pencil drawings are among the finest ever 
submitted in this competition. 


THE OWEN JONES STT’DENTSHir. 

The Owen Jones Studentship is awarded to Mr, AY. Davidson as the best of tlu? five 
comx)etitors. The drawings show a certain facility in handling watercolours and an alJlitv to 
draw the figure, more than an appreciation of architecture decoratively treated vith colour, of 
which there is no good example among his exhibits. 

I would especially direct the attention of students to the unvise practice of late years to 
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show examples of marble and mosaic floors and wall linings of elaborate geometrical patterns, 
which apparently entail an enormous amount of purely mechanical drawing to portray, the 
artistic results of which are so limited in scope and value. This is especially seen in the 
prize-w’inner’b sheet of floors and friezes and Mr. L. Eome Guthrie’s sheet of marble floors. 
The endeavour of the student should be concentrated on getting a grasp of the motive that 
underlies the decorative scheme of any building, the basis upon which the scheme is founded. 

A note of the detail of a floor or a frieze which is almost entirely geometrical and 
mechanical in the repetition of its parts is quite enough if the note be a true one as to 
colour and form. 

To illustrate my meaning clearly I think the diawingb of the Mihrab in the Mosque at 
Cordova, and the Capello Palatina, Palermo, are splendid specimens of the type of drawing 
which this Studentship was founded to encourage. They show the application of colour 
decoration to architecture in the sense undcTbtood by Owen -Jones. Those drawings have no 
tone or atmosphere, although these are the (]uahties which play the most important part in 
the colour scheme of any decorated building ; but they show the form and colour of the 
ornament, which used on the building produce the results we all admire. They are really an 
analysis of the colour scheme, and are valuable on that account. A Turner or a Eobertb could 
give us the tone and atmosphere of these l)uildings, but we could not deduce from their 
paintings the means by which the effect is obtained. 

The watercolour sketches submitted by Mr. H. MoiTey are an attempt to depict the tone 
and effect of buildings and landscapes, but they are not very successful as such : and certainly 
do not bear any relation to the jnir poses for which the Studentship was instituted. His 
drawings of purely architectural detail, such as the '' full sizes of a painted altar-piece.*’ are 
feeble in the extreme. 

I would strongly urge students to concentrate their energies on architecture decorated with 
colour, to portray examples of church roofs, arcades, walls, and domes ; they will find the work 
just as interesting as doing a few scraps of glass or mosaic or tiles, and they will be better 
equipped to deal with the decoration of their own buildings. They will thus be able to 
dispense with about one-half of the drawings now sent in, and the Council will be much 
better able to judge if the winner is likely to benefit from the further study which the Student- 
ship affords. 


THE GlilSSELL MEDAL. 

Me have finished the first part of our subject, and now come to the application of what 
we have learned, and the Grissell Medal comes first, in that it was founded for the encourage- 
ment of coBbtruction as governing design. The timber spire or lantern has attracted fourteen 
competitors, and Mr. M. Het>burn comes easily first. The design is an excellent one, clever 
in inception, splendidly drawn, and carefully worked out in all its details. 

The problem is one in carpentry, and one which has been solved b}’ the old carpenters 
who ^\orked on our medheval cathedrals in inany l}eautiful and interesting ways, and I think 
as an exercise it should be worked out logically in the same fashion, and not have rolled steel 
joists and concrete floors introduced into its solution, as is dune by some other competitors. 
I do not mean for a moment that we should discard the modeni steel joibts and other 
inventions, but rather that an exercise in carpentry should be worked out in carpeutr}’, and 
one in stone worked out in that material. There are few things more inspiring than the 
grand old roofs and lanterns of the Ccirpenters who knew the capabilities and value of their 
splendid material. Mitli the exception of the first design, the draughtsmanship of the others 
is hardly up to the standard one would expect. 
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THE TITK ITUZE. 

The Tite Prize begiiib our list of design ^ jiuire and biinple, altliouuli one cannot say they 
are either simple or pure designs. 

The subject of *' A Crescent in a Large City ” is an exceedingly attractive one, and I am 
glad to see eleven entrants, all of them being creditable efforts, and some of consideral^le merit. 

The Prize is awarded to Mr. Heaton Comyn for a nicely proportioned scheme, thoroughly 
well thought out and capitally drawn. Me expect to find in this and the Soane competition 
grouping of masses, architectural arrangement, good proportion of the varioub parts, balance 
of solids and voids, and refined detail, and I am sure the author of the winning design luib an 
appreciation of these qualities. The arches spanning the two streets are open to criticism in 
that the haunches appear to be too w'eak, and this same defect is to be found in other designs. 
The competitors should study Waterloo and London Bridges and see what value ib to be 
obtained by having deep voussoirs at the haunches of the arch. The half-inch detail is 
nicely drawn, although I am inclined to think the work is too delicate for a street faeade on a 
big scale. The Medal ot Merit awarded to Mr. A. D. Nicholson was probably given for hib 
capital watercolour. The proportions of his design are good, but the detail is coarse and not 
wxTl drawn. Pied Shield ’’ has a fine set of drawings, the half-inch detail being especially good, 
but the proportions of the upper and lower parts of his design are too equal. 

THE SOANE MEDALLION, 

The Soane Medallion has brought forth fourteen competitors of very varied capacities. 
Some of the drawings are of considerable merit. The Medallion has been awarded to 
Mr. F. J. Horth, whose scheme is on the whole the most coherent and satisfactory. The plan 
is laid out on sound architectural lines, well jwoportioned and balanced. The interior is also 
simple in its parts, nicely built up, the exterior perhaps being the least satibfactory part of the 
design. The interior eye to the dome is very badly managed, and wants some supporting ribs 
or other means of bringing it into relation with the rest of the work. The detail wants 
refinement, and the drawing is hardly up to the standard one has reason to expect 
in our premier competition. Mr. David Smith secures honourable mention for a really 
nicely conceived exterior the component parts of which are good, and the general effect 
is perhaps the best of all the designs. The plan and interior are, however, not up to tlie 
same level. It is a great pity that the inspiration of the exterior failed when the plan and 
interior were fashioned. The drawTngs are rather slight and lacking in decision and clear- 
ness, but they are worthy of the distinction. ‘‘ Eotunda ” sends a restless design, lacking the 
dignity and reserve which the subject demands. The drawings are probably the best of their 
kind submitted this year, the interior view being especially good ; l)ut even here the author 
hab succumbed to his weakness for flamboyant detail. Sanctus Boscus ” sends a fine 
dignified interior which is wedded to an almost impossible plan. 

My duties as critic are now* ended. I hope that I have not wounded the feelings of any 
W’ho have laboured in these various competitions, and I would like to conclude by saying to 
you, as a fellow^-student, the chief reward of labour may not always be a prize. Mho knows 
but that the efforts made in striving to obtain the prize may have awakened feelings and 
aspirations which wTll bear fruit far greater than the victor’s laurels ? Mhile to those who 
have succeeded in this friendly t(.)urnament of skill let me say, Fse your successes us 
.'stepping-stones to higher achievements. 
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CIIRilXU'LE, 

The Prizes and Studentships 1904. 

The Annual Exhiidtiou of the v^'orks ^ubiniticT 
in conipeTitioii for the Prizes anJ StuJt-ni ships in 
the gift of the Institute opt-ned at the (ballet y of 
the Alpine (.Tub on TiiLsday the Ibth uli., aud 
clo-ed on Saturday the >50th. The visitors' book 
showed Ip-hJS ^ia nature'- — over a hundred and iiftv 
more than last year. The number of competiteis 
wa- SLVeiity-three, a- avain-t sixty-nine last ye^ir ; 
number of strainer-^ M-il , a^ agaimt bob le^t ytar. 
The drawnngs done by the ITavelling htudmits, 
Messrs. Fulton, (iascoyne. and 1 iibbon>. weru hung 
in the bleeting-room on tin- ocea-ion of thi 
Pu'sentatiou of Prize-- on the l-i imt., wiien tht y 
weiM* rL-forred to by tlie President in hi-, rennrks 
Tt ported IkTow. 

The Annual Addresses to Students. 

As on the la^t occa'-ion of liis addre-'-inu the 
StudiUits. thi‘ t(‘\t of tile Pre-idem''- Addre-^ O'- 
prepaind for and now printed in the dounxvn 
foimed only part of hi- reniaik- actnully delivered 
at the meetiivj. Auionu-t othfi’ interpolations 
iniha})pily not taken down hy the reporter weie 
reminiscences of his own days of pupilaeto wlu n 
it was cu-'toniary to '-erve five in-.tead ot three 
yi-ars, and when ^oine of thu dutie'- which fell to 
the lot 01 th*‘ pupil, if tlu-y werr not without then’ 
compensations 10 the youth at the monu'iit, could 
scarcely ho recomuiendod as va \ ukal -\>tem of 
education for the can* r oT' an architect. 

i\Ir. (libson w'a^ unable to lie prisent*to dellwr 
his Friticism of the Students' Prawines. A tele 
gram from him was handed in at tlie la-t inomait, 
stating that he wa^ deta.ined at M'alsall aicl could 
not reach the meeting in time'; and In'- remaiPs, 
which w'cre already 111 ]*rint, wire ix-ad by rlie 
ScMU’etary. 

TTie following i-- a note ol the sp-t'Ches made eai 
the Vote of Thanks : — 

AIk. W. (lo-co^inn John. A.P.A., ^aid he was 
pre-eiit as a gnc'-t that evening - a sculptor guest. 
Sculptors fretpiently found theiiisiTves the guests 


Ol arcLileeis. but still more iugiuntly Sculpture 
lound i:-elf the guest of Architecture. The 
plea-ni’L- of Aichitecture were, perhaps, to all 
loviU's (ft air. the most common: those of 
paiiiiiim and of sculptUi'e were rnucdi more 
W’heivvcr one veent, vherever one 
traveile- 1 . Iiowlyli’ ubsenre the place, however tiny 
the village, ime always found something in 
Architecture 01 inici'-mr — a tiny church, a tiny 
cortae - — tlnre was invarialily '-ometbing to interest 
(UiA- ciitieal or on^A archa-oPgical faculties. 
This was nx)t s > vcith sculpture and painting, 
ilieieiort to aitisis eenc rally ihrre was no art 
-3 vitally interesting a- arcbitcLture — particularly 
to the -eulntor. ^pLaking p( rsonally, he was 
brought up a good deal uniltr the intiuence ol 
aichitecture. The PreAdeiit had mentioned the 
late William Burges, whom he itlie speaker! had, 
as a boy, the privilege ct knowing, and be received 
mucli Inlpful encouragemeint and advice from him. 
William Burges was. too, of all men the most in- 
spiring of workers. The speaker concluded hy 
a-kiiig the AlLeiing to join him in a very hearty 
von> of tliank- to the Presilent for his veiy 
d ligliitiil address. 

Aim Wk 1 ). pAimm ALA., F.S.A. Pk . said 
he rose with ^'ery great pleasure to second ilie 
A ore ot Thank-. At tin outset, however, be could 
not hr Ip expres-ing a slight nrae of sadiu-s on 
healing from tlie ITv-ident that ilnm w.is the laei 
AdJve-s he would givi fioin the Bresideiitial 
Fhair. Ii had b eii a great pleasuie to him. and 
lie wuis cure to every member of tbe lu-titute, t ■> 
see Air. Aston W'ebb in that chair, and i: would 
be an egual legret to ilitin should he vacate it 
wnliont scrviiie, a-- they all wished lu w’ould do, 
the third year of orilce wlhcli they, in perhajis 
rather a selti-h way, regarded a'- the mr^al to be 
oficitd to i're-idents vTu) distinguished ihemstTvk 
•u- Ah. Wk bb had done, lie was -uiv tliat no 
liappii r win’ds could have bmn spoken than tboce 
ii-cd by the Bre-idtuu tliai evening in jaunting 
(vut to* them, as student-, the pka-uias of 
great pioles-ion they all did the la-r they could 
to adorn. He had ofn 11 felt that theie wars no 
-ide ot arcliui ctiire which the public knov less 
about, whihii rvm amoim theiuselvc> was not 
acknowTedged as it might be, thdii the jiiy wTiieli 
their uork br(>uglit to them : and it was indeed a 
happyins])ii utioii of the ITesident todwallin hisla-i 
addresc iipmi the plea-ures and sweetiies-es of their 
ail. It w'ouldbe dillieult for him to supplement the 
h u (T* the arrlnt*. ct’s pleasures wTiich the Bresident 
liad gi\en them : bin ho -bould like tonieiiti' n the 
i xtraoidinurv ioy expt-rimiced bv the architect, 
not only in conuiuplating his iompletcd work, 
but in actually laing ]n’eseiu on the building 
and Seeing it grow', ^p^tking for himseltk that 
was the greatest pleasiua architecture atforded 
him. He had often wished that the whole tenour 
of the meibod- of their profession could be altered, 

Vj u 
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.tM<i 'li.A '< .. ii\ ::'l; ''!1 (i c [ ..u'Li'r 

.UiiL'i-Ll-I ciiilLCl^ Iir.tl Liif \ "ii* ' Ad Ll.liV (. ii (j-ilv 

oD'.'V.Oik .L ..ai'l la lat -Li'd ni. rli-. 

the 'Mi'jle nii-L ni y.-- 1 1'« <. it ai. !<* ^^aA*h iilaA 

■pl.uvu 'ti '''in t L ii]y'U .-r ;a- hronLyii 

tu thr JAA'i.:: . Jt I "A h '' V uILl l 

LmLiiiL" HJUI'I {(.a-t id. Ill . llW’nii. ill 

tiiay.-^ il rht lh..-'*'h..A lAws: lu . rily. .inh h^ 
Avii- the iii.f'ii'Lf join wi:h Inm. t,ir 

tne i:il-'lly itc lut l t'* them, eJld 

the cha'iij-iiit thi-aLriit- h<. p;u beioiv theiii. 

Che I'omini.Ni 111 le-i'Miidiinj *>11 lu=: own 
.:n>l Ah «T:b-on's hel iilt, -‘'id That Mr. (lih-'iu 
hrd jiveii the'i. n ino^t a-Uaiiahl- review or tlm 
woik^ eoh, hired. < iLl i’le-rleiit hud had this 

to do him-elt, and he knew ho Nr ditticnlr it 
woi'^ - that h to -ay, dn ir unlv and hone-rly a'> 
y onaht to ite done, ami Vc-y witiinnT hninne tlm 
ltelin:j- e)f tho-e who<r d.iov, mac. we^e critic.-td. 
hfr. idih^on h.id hit thi. hayy-v nie'liuui exactlv. 
andi had niirly. an-l in a jdndlv -pirit, rntiei-e'] 
the vario'ii- w'oik>, H*- wa- .^nre it vrtm their wi^h 
that theii thank- -hmild be ce,nvc\eil tj him lor 
in- YiltUdUic Cl'IIli ibLltlOil tU tilcii' Or'jCt fcilmja^ 

heiGi'*" pre -i^ntina me Prim-- me Pre-idenr 
Laiied attcmii’in to the W'_iiP. itn tlie w-dls dmie' iiv 
p.f-t >'t in-mm. Un*- -idt cl* rh*_ lOom wa- Inina 
< ntirely ".mh ehaA'. ina- the ijutciinu of Air. J. Fh 
Fnltonh tiym-h ;m >oane Arenalli-t P,Mr 2 . They 
woiiM bt_ h iind. -.‘.id the P,e-ib nt, u veiy iieanti- 
i.’d -et : an<l, nauien.iu- as t!ie\ were, thev I'epre- 
-t ntt d only ub'eir a half of the -tudn- artuallv 
liiade. Afi. Fiutori had a-l:e.l perinm-ion to dtPa* 
-endim; in hm voik lor tla- pu-eiit in order that 
the whole colleeti(-n iniirh^ he -hoAvn toneihi. r at 
a liter* period Plii-, howeerr, thi (.'onneil mialit 
not i/e in a })o-ition to arianye, -o it w'a- tlioiiLdit 
tj^'tter to < onhvrm to the rnlr- and -how what they 
coiikl oi hi'^ AVoi’k on the pre-eiit oeca-ion. ( )ii 
the Opposite waill Weie -ouie exeelleiit diaw'iny- 
hy Mr. (diaries (ia-e-ym. 7 bo fh/n-Moa’ ] 1 M) 2 , 
Avliiidi Avo.ild well r^p.'y exaniinarion, Mr. (ms- 
Coviie, ub-ervi d the L’n -ident. avj s evidently a 
C(rlouri-t, and km w' win le to i^o for hi- -tiidie-. 
Tfe, hoAV(‘M‘i', iiad no' (]( \oti d him, -elf i ntindy to 
tile itrusji iait had done itita-nrM] Asru'k as AA'ell. 
Tlime Were uk-o d.oi w tuns hy .Mr. Harold (iibhon-, 
tin rt salt ot hi- P-ilthi toui* of PM ih. Plum, coji- 
f hnh d the ]he,.ide[it. it wmild he sr 1 n that their 
Pr.os ,iiid S<-iah nrsjiip^ o nrh, d in rood work, 
aiii] the ln^mi:t^‘ wa- aide to urford oppormnitit - 
t' - oi iii y nn. ji whiC h othi i \> 1 - e ’ hy'> nib 1 not ha \ < . 

lie' i’ie-aieiit flnn di-trilni tt-d rln‘ Pri/t*-^ a- 
nnn d nil rh. Afnmn . 

Mr Saxon Snell's Bequest to the Institute. 

A' th^- Afretmo last Monrkiy the foilowinjA 

' io-'ii ,! bTn* to the >t <.'j‘et,! } V I I'ol | i Mr. 

A . ■>a \ on M 1! / w ej e 1 . ,i d I ly t he .S( ej ( a a/'\ 


1 ht a ai--t t< ‘ ai itn ra’ <!_( n ,r 1 ro . le 2' Or. 

in-t.. aini o . bcii I h ■: !.■ ''in ..i.n t!. im 

e'-i^erally, in -h : k- *-■ • - , . h '-d v-'t'- - i 

eondob ‘'Ot w'.th ■> r b'--. ('..--td at I A 

nunoiiia on Mtf 1 . ,o.-i to. a'-’n* ^oo '' . 

nmmi apeieeia e thi- t \ id a.-. . tht -.-e>.t > 

WIUlIi le\ fall Ll Ava- ia 1 I h tin m* .'liu -n ,,t n.. 

In-rimtn. of wn« a-i . „ nne to - > m i ■ v e '> - 

“It is my piiAiheo t-- ' n'-'ni a m :ha' o >b r 
the tt.rm- oi hi- aviU . - m. , : lT’o wa 1 m d'le 
coUi-e he Inmded "o tin In-m'ite tm th- n -tit'O 
tioii ami n ...nt- irim*. i»: -[ah,, tiaimit: 

Scdiolai ship, halt r. 1 w'^W Iova. o'd tin pn oise 
term- oi tins i,- n. -t.' 

The Pm.-ii/LN 1 - Lid In V .1- -mv , ^ / rv i mht r 
of tli - Instirut< Would h. erauf-il to Mi ^liell lo. 
tile donation lie l.adi b t: hv will to.varil- tie 
enconra at ruent c»t ai'''hue'‘mrt ai"! the edi uaittoo 
in Lirchitectiiie of then vo nm men. J.ate- on, 
Av hen pan tic Ilia r- of the he'jUe-t AAere rt(.et\td. - 
scheme Avoiild no doubt 1. hud b, tore tin in ami 
they would na-s a b-rnmi vor. ..f rl'anhs to \p . 
>nell, the son. fo: rile eonimunu ett m he iml 
Stilt them. 

Tne new Director of National Museums, France 

AF. HoniolFe IL -a i . . d/. ],.is liemi apt-oinu d 
l)]iectov (jf National Al’i-cunis and of th*- School 
of tlie Fomre — om. oi tlit mo'.r eo\ettd I'ost--. 
and peiliati- the nio-t iv-poii-ii de, at the di-posaj 
of the Frenrdi AFini-rei* of Puhhe Fn-iruction. 
Ai. Kaem}Uen. w'ho i- la tiriiiL: in hm Sr A'entv-eiadrli 
A ear. ha- held the ollire since y[^ Houadb 

1 - iifiv-foiir year- oi ace. Ill- e-v(a\ata>]m .y 
Helos lir-t dreAA’ the attention of tlie le.irneii woild 
to him ; and the trenn-es to Avhirdi lie ( omniute'l 
the re-alts :.t his labours theie reAU-abd the yifttil 
AM'iter n-Avell a,- the a rMia ojoci-t Tc> this (bail ile 
merit In* owed nis rb'etioii in 1 wh2 to the Acad. ^ 
iiiie de- Inscriprinii. et 1 ’>< iles-b ttres, and two 
years later his Hirector-hi]) oi tin* Fr. m h Sidiool 
at Atln. ns. ( )f hi- hriiliaiit avoj k at l>el])|ji 
imunhu- iiad st)ecially favounal means (d* ludctine 
a iew* Aveeks neo, Avhrn the distineuisin d exjriort r 
liimseit built it}) beinre tlieiii in the ln-ritiit<' 
AU'ctiim-ruom the ex([ui-ite monunienr the Tria- 
siiry oi (diido-, and discu— . d ns rebition-bip lo 
the art of Ionia. Tim ITnver-ity ol (’aiuhndm 
ha- -iiic<-‘ r'onterred upon li^ni the lioiioraiw' ilem. < 
oi iMfCtor. ol ladtei's. j p,. 1 ba mdi ( o .v. riumau 
IS to he conyratulati'd ipinii lla* ui-loiti of this 
Srdectmn. 

The Societe Centrale des Architectes Francais. 

AI. Fon-iant AIoAaaix ( on V. , ayuo lia . 

oompletid his time Aeam a- Pr. -id. nr ot tin 
Soci. te Centrale de^ AMtiirrades } rain-ai-. In- 
retired fiom till t)fm.,and is succcdid hv tin 
emmeiit ar(diitM'r ol c,,. ^M,bonm, M H. P 
A* mu, Meiitbet id tin In-tpur de 1 mimr 
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TiLVVELLEUS' JoY, 

^ t ^ N - i;. , 'w - . 

A . I'Mi.j. J'r.-. ii : M, . , . , {/’ 

A\ u Uicliittri-^ "UinetiinO" v\'r)n(lei‘. U‘*t w liollv lu 
dno,:ja)ici\ ^vhat is the plt'd^ure ot travel 

tu iht* iiiaii ot ur-architectuidl iiiiiid, a book 

Green's ^:/w , sto i>, ^ vivee at once an Liii-wer 
to our (|ue-tioii and a ju^titicaiion toi tlie ti.cdiuu* 
whicli prompts u. The aii-wer is. that tin. his- 
torian lias an e^iiipnieiiT tor the enioynxent of 
pilnnmagt no le-s eihvitnt than that Ji the archi- 
tect, and the jiistitlcdtioii tor our Seeunnaly pioud 
tpit.snoii Is that the vo'v historian canni't woik 
OUT his plea-ure Avithout leading the <loLnmenrs 
which are the product- of oui ancient craft, nor 
can he lead those docuuitnts ivithout und .rstaudiue 
them. We are then not entirely vain in our 
jvi-ide. The lii'^toiian is the euiiy seriou'^ rival of 
the architect in this enjo> meiit of navel, and hi- 
iivalry only thrive- by the actual shaiiue ot our 
panoply. 

In talking thu- I am, of cour-e, wdfully iriior- 
ing ivhole tribe.- of eo-called navellers. There are 
thousand.- of our fellow mortal- who go. ]i0or 
thing-, to the lii\iera to mi-- London foe-, to 
Ilomhurg to haiiie gout, to iNL aiaco to lose their 
money, or x^eiTiap- to the Alps to lu-e their lives, 
ihere aie people who go troin Jlalham to the 
] )altic beciiu-e tell otht r ]ieO]Te from Ibilham are 
going in the same ship, and there aia those who, 
tliiding thein-elves unpopular among their home 
neighbours, hie to -iericho in a -team yacht with 
the invnicibh intention ot luakmg trieiid'^ <0: ;<< •< 
All tluse, justly or luiju-tly, T le.ive out ot mv 
pre-ont cern-idt ration of the pleasures ot travel ' I 
iea^ e out. too. tho-e tr.iN ellei’"^^ — ^hcnuurahle anb 
courageous though they he- w\huse g«.)al :- 111 tlie 
T’egioii ol ix'iaote savagery, lor T am here choosing 
t) mean hv “ tlie plea-uiv- of travel" tho-e 
excitement- of the cultnated mind which aii-e 
Iroin per-oiial a'^sociation willi tlu scenes of hv- 
gone ci\ lli-atuui. In lad, I pm a limit on ilie 
-uhject by contining it to it- mod illimitable 
'^eiise. 

Giie man, indeed, i ha\e forgotten, who inu-t 
he adiiiUted to voNugt' ine<pial happine-'^ with tbe 
aiahiu eland the hi'^toiian, a lundiredman- the 
-tudeiit of painting aiid ^culptuiae 

ilie hook We h ive beloio u-. though iicwv in 
piil'licatlon, is old in the writing. 'ITu' article^, ol 
which tluu'o are twuity-w'Ven, are reprint- from 
the >'so:.'wv/(f // liii'it'ii ot ■^oiiie thirtv vear- ago. 
Not all ot them deal with huildine- and placas:. 
some aie concerned with iho-e enuiomic ami 
social <piestiom; whicli wx Ihitain now as they 
did then, others are purely hi-tovical or etbno- 
ioLiical : hut all are lull of tho<e human iiiiere"'t>> 
wiiicii touch architect- as they touch otluu* nuji. 


and thice or tour aie -u di-tmctly wiitten Irciu 
the point ot ViuW of tin architectural ^ o. -o.r that 
there can he impropriety in their corning 
uhdei the notice of thi- jouiiiah 

You, bir, tind you mnoim my reaihr- who base 
maih paii-e at Coinu 00 your happy outward W'ay 
to Venice. ITorenc* . or Horne, have ascwndeil. no 
dcju])t, that stin little Monte Jb.iatlello which 
xdve- -o tan a v:c-w a- a reward to the ciimber. 

Gtriieially uue ha- no wiAi to lind a lelajw- 

coiintryman in -ii.h a S})0t. 

ill. V. n-c .11 o: 

Bi’ie. u..| iiv I wl}Hruu- c -1. 

I" ill lb' I i-y I : (r- ■ 111 

anu the hour, in whicdi a man ouote- the-e lint^ 
ot tsiielley for the tii-t time on hi- own aceount, 
ink- its peitectiou it -pent m tin company ot the 
chanct iiian-oii-Lhe--ainmit, that inevitable fore- 
runner wTio is So otteii the pieoccupant ot the 
giound that -hould be a solitude, iuit alter 
readme the e--ay on Como, which comes lourth 
in this V'lluiiie, \ou will probably auree in think- 
ing wa ll of the tort uue ’v ii ch -houkl docIVe the 
fortuitous stranger tj be *101111 Lichaid firceii. 
\ou would, peihap-, havo loimd him in a -lient 
-earch aioiig the hoii.-oii tdl a -un-gleam in the 
di-taiice lit up lor you the givat marble ma-s " 
for wTmli hi- lwv— and voiir- Wciw ]e^>king : and 
tlieii -ouie remark of hi- otieinig a ciiticnm upon 
the huilding, to which the Jhin-h tourmt giws 
un.blinred ailuration, wamld shove you ih't you 
W'el'e dealing AVith Olle AvliO ll'«l the puAVel eU right 
jiidgiiitiU. .'.nd turning Avith him to the Couio 
-ide of the hill, you Avould have tli-cus-e»l the 
Lomhard dignity ot San iVdele who-e *“ drop 
oxterior galleries recall tin (ierm.'U churdic- along 
the lUiine, and th..: small but mo-t gwicebil 
cixataai of the eh'VeiiLli eeiitury the chiuch of 
t^aiit' .\bboiidio/' 

“• Idle duomo," he tell- y<tu. *‘1.. di- ii'pointing, 
Avitli the notable exception of the anc-: iVoiu. 
ANiiicli 1- a hue specimen of late Itiiliau Gothic : 
aiivl you A\ould rejoin hv bidduig him not overlook 
ilu ^upeib ipiattru Ceuto AVoik ot the -inith door. 
Avhieh 1- attributed to Brainantta and which heacs 
uipou U- tvmixuiuin :i memorable “ riighi into 

Cu-" 

1 hen Avould he teil aou nit-Ce about nie In-toiv 
of the place than AOU :ire lively t ‘ ha\e caivd to 
read in yout guide-book, luoic. indeed, tbanvour 
guide-book had to ulh 

Ih A\ uaid niiike brt'dei'ick Ibu'bavo-^a a reality 
for you. and would give yo.i to undei-tand tint 
tlie llroletto. Avliich had Iveii the -ifojt'cl e>I Aoiu* 
liioriung'^ -kttcli, Ava- mU merely a thing of 
architewtaral beauty hut a -ynihol of tlie “ iieAv 
pipulivlife whicli -pmng fiom tlu rtahan tOAvu 
Uiii--es oi [lie t leveiitli ceiitui \ . and < d* tlu^ new 
el ) pleTU'e Avhicli -praile fcoili tlu italuol COUI- 
millle- 
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And ibri'i. ^orAebo’»v, in :ia. ci'ur'Sc oi a tall; in 
Mbieh lie lid- “-VLYe-i uf =ucli U-vaiAc «"A kiniUA'l 

tlicliieS a^ ibltl-f'l iLALdon:. Luiiii tiAScO^.^, A't. 

] i drum 111 A> n 1 y, Y aril -al'li, and \ -CUr lliiui'. and 
ill wIiIlIi you, ptrhan'. ba\A a'ld^'d a coiiti ibiit: :)n 
oil Mei'/.ano aral bid tixnaainy C jiaijiiic^- 
may or may not be tbe mannprum ol' all medn.\al 
lut — you have '^lip[ied baek in cumn^doey to a 
mention ot Pbny, and yo’ir c«‘Aiyanr)n ha^ Inld 
forth the suaae-tion ihxit dince i'bnyb day bomo 
Lad made but lit [It tontr-biitioii to h-tter-. 

Tbi" gave von vour cliaiifL. I think, for a re- 
minder of Ce-jre Cimrano.and you put a litile par- 
■kmable warmth in: > your euiouy nt the gina: A'ltru- 
\xUd that Came from the Como pre^s oi Ootaido 
da Pont.. Y^our n.w Iriciid reioined, no doubt, 
that the pro-t of C tear ( aAariauu?, wjio latiiiidL>l 
Ids Italian ad much a^ he lariiii-td In- own nam- , 
Uxie not lit to b: put alongdide ot the weadd- 
rtiiowntd ti-ntles. Wiii to tliid, cA you went to- 
gether dovrn tin, lull you xin-AiLLil a \'/oid to tiie 
(.nbcithatif the function ot lite-ratuee had to no 
With tilt inahnm of beautiiul hooks, this -intc^alth 
century folio ui fair print and iiie-Uixtoiiablt v, Oud- 
cutd wad at Ite.et ht to i\nik, to Coino's creiiit, a- 
a hit OT liteiurv outpnu. Ycei added -omethiiio, 
no doubt, about y‘-'ur oven copy, l»oupht dirt cheap 
fur oinquaiita lut in itome. and bound in the 
parchment cf a phi insong “ dlaLmitical, ' till, talk- 
ing of luifiks and natie-n-. haildings end (p-ad 
princes, you camt at lemjth to th^. Wclcouxiim inn 
who-o name lAcaJh }et another Comaciiiu, the 
liiodea'U I but bow allCltiiti Volta of edetUi'/ fame. 

Put you never did meet dohii Piiebard ( rieenon 
the liiil-top. Xor did i: and to-dr,y it id tw-.nty 
VcciiA siiiee he died. 

1 could wieh there had been moo of llu-e 
phi CL* etudie<. A book full of them would iMiik with 
J^ymonds's h/o'A > i/t or Avith Pourgets 

or, v//,o,, 1 . Such Aviiting 1 - no mere literal \ 
serap-meat. Tugioipi a -et of histoiical thoiighm 
or a cliain ot arii-tie chi'oiucb - around tiio pkicc 
to whrdi they bYoii-j no ibiie grathic<ition ot 
the i)adcite that refuse- -ti'ttugei and longer read- 
ing. It 1- not lor nothing th it the aioma oi 
hi-tory hang- on the -pot win ieliuman inllueiiet - 
and pa-sion< were wroucht into event-, and ( Veii 
if there Were nothn>a to g.iinrd from tin* breatli 
of ihi- haunting /jc-. tlie mete fact that a 

tra\ oiler cannot lak(' Pibhoiiaiid \di-aii.oi even 
a cla--ical dictionciry. on hi- pilci nnagt . autlio- 
iir-es tiiG exi-tt iice ot the-e monnei‘a]>hs ot place. 

i chu-e the Como -ke'tch at random from ihe 
\oluuie. In -dine way- it i- lla ])] i Itie-t, lap tbi O' 
are othi r- a- good, 'riii* chapit i* on the Cliatf ru 
t‘ailiaV'1. tlja' ” .Aj ucy Ca -lie A\]ii<h oiir Pahaid 
oi tile Lion-lieMi t rai-ed a- the rampart of Yor 
maiidy, i- e(piall\ })icuii« --iu. . 

l^rhl]J-u i- iiatiiral that (loans Wiitiiie on 
thi- -tardy r.iin j^hould liave a little ot ddnuier - 
touch about it, aud ins teuv A\ord- about Turiiei - 


Avork -how lio.v irue i u- Uj - ol metho'l in 

art as a\a 11 r - ot hi-l ux^al uAbi'm : “ At the tirs: 

siclit of It. mde- bTiriier--k tela - -eam to b ail.l 
e\rxgeerati«.eA. .'Ud :: !->> di\ 1 1 I.g -’’ifplll ilM 
to tie: rums aiel th -ah: uf tl * L- n: And. iv 
light at our feet v.i:A im lej'M. hm- ot ro ,n, 
Atooden gable-, riil it- i.tth -Pw-'i ' d'AX - I 
in: * a toy toAvn i y th le 'eh:. :h it ; aili. - u- liow 
rnujl: :ru' r a niva: m: r - evu i< bkt ly to Is 

than i.en oavu. ii here never a\ a - aa litteu a mau r 


delellCL ot d i.rilcr. Phmk el It- in.. J 

iing an In-: 3- 

rian to tell ^t- that Tmn. i li . 1 g tl. 

a •• -’iff paill 

np “ into his br i-h-Avrtha ' Pin- i- 

ai: ciitic:-m 

- a (lie^ih- pro-t -ketch 

ot P. 'die -ter 

and its ca-tle i- a aa atcr-c.jlour in Avuud-. I a'. ill 

not (juote It hei’i. . 1 whi oid\ -ay 

linn It 1 - a 

pertectly quiet de''.i:[!tiMn. -iinnA 1 

•ut -t'MiigLly 

impre^?-ioni-L. 


t )i the uth^^r sub;e t- that aa hi x pn. 

al directly :■ • 


Liiehit. ct- mid loV". r- < i ^ r-hiit<o t Ul i m' rt lo n- 
tiou a papir on Tr-»y. . n.ahm r in At. Ldimni'P- 
bin y. and a tlnul ..n Kmok . Tin v a.i liaAC tb'? 
qualities of vivid hi-toiical AxSiuht and acute 
appreciation or _archit,.ctural b a’ltv. How tiin 
it 1 - that arehuL-ctu.L i- hi-toiA - ie“. 'ih -r. j,nd it 
it be the ca-e that (rreens In-tohi \1 Avritnm i- 
niade Jetimtely more r.t:ra.etiv._ I.a' hi- Liax- ai d 
knoAvledoe of biuLline-, is i: no: a mtbmcholv 
crollary tliat avl architeet- -onietim.. - 1 .)-e half 
the pie a -lire tbuit aaa mmht ha ax: ni om o\a u lUU 
iiy the ga.p.- oi ii'--::ence :n < ^:r nt-toric.il armou : 

Palo ai niaioe ^n. 


V'UJ-. nri.uilS, J.li, 

Lead Architecture : Nonsuch Palace and Stucco Diuo 
bh’om P. jhinui Arinu-. b ^.A. / ’. 

In a Paper lead by Sir PojitA Wyatt bi fon the 
Iii-titute on Hth M av Hi'A. (um^The Foieian 
Arti-P iiiiploAcd in 1 i^'jland during the Sixtu iiili 
( entury, and their lollui nce on P>ntish \i‘t," ilio 
clear* -t I Aidence i- mven not only a- to tlie name 
of the arii-i I'l'oio deli N un/iata ' a\ ho va- emidoved 
ui the d( simi of th. PaLici td Xon-uih. and the 
mmbllingol it- ])a-rrlief-, luu a- to tlio uiatf rial 
ill Avhich the lattev v^.v. mad.x Pv. ivn.a- ipiot* 1 
by Sir Pigby WAatt, oiers to - tlie pla-tto- -tatum 
and bas-reheAos imoi-ird hvh t tlie (imber^ and 
pimchioim of tlie oin-id( Avails of tin loiirt wliidi 
miAt need^ hav<‘ been ilie AA(a-k of ‘.om, ,Ye- 
brated Italian, J tinich adiunx d how it kmtt d -o 
well and iiuii.' ^la e tie tun.' of U, m ^ \ HI.. 
e\po-ed a- tin v are to tie air, and pm h 
are not taken o.n atid posovul iii ^um,. di*\ 
place -a gallery Would b- cuiM Pit m. Tluieau* 
-ome miv/o-rehcAo- u - lug tbe |q‘, . '! q, ^torv 

1 - ot ^tiie bt atuen eoip. cmbl. m„, (^'ruinartim nt-, 
AC, 1 he palat.' (on-i-t' of two c an t-. of Avhieli 
the lii-t IS oi -lone ca-tledihe ilcnh in ilu. reinii 
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of LiizabLth'. by the L 'rJ L’lLiiley . the o:her of 
timbLi*, a (.iuthie fabric, but tlic^o walls incom- 
parably bcautifiCLl. I observed that the appear- 
ing timber puncliioiis, entrelioes, ax-., were all so 
covered with scale- of slate, that it sceined. carved, 
in the wood and painted, tile slate fastened on 
the timbur^ in pretty fi;j tires, that has, like a Coat 
of armour, preserved it fr^im rotting. ’ 

There seems to be some diherence of opinion 
as to tile means employed to protect the wood- 
voik, for IV'pys says, •* yio^i of tbe house i- covered 
— I mean the pssts and (juarters in the walls — 
with lead and gilded.’' 

The co\eriiig of the timber posts with -cale- of 
slate Is the usual method ot protectine it. not only 
in the South of Ihigland, imt in Ihdttany ; but some 
of tlie more prominent portions of the palace, as. tor 
instance, the principal entrance way, may have had 
the woodwork covered with lead iiud eilded. Lithe r 
way it seems almost certain that these bas-reliefs 
were in planter of some kind : ha<l any of them — 
anel tliere woukl seem to iia\e been over three 
hundred — been in lead, it is impossible they should 
all have disappeared. 

In the latter portion of his Taper Mx. Gardner 
referred to the introduction of some plaster from 
Italy, and more enduring and capable of more 
arti.stic treatment than lead. ])ocs iMr. Gardner 
here lefer to the intiodiictiou of tlie ‘'llo 
into England, a description of which was given by 
Mr. G. T. iiobmsoii in .1 communication he reael 
to the Institute in IsUl V 

The composition of this -tucco diiro, which re- 
seiiibled the material referred to by \ itrinius, 
was discovered by Giovanni da I dine, and eim 
ployed by Taphael in the loggie ot the Akuican. 
It was brought to France by Tnmatiecio in , 
and used by him in the hgures decorating the 
great stairca-e at Fontainebleau, and Henry VI I L. 
IS said to have invited many Italian and other 
artists to Inigkind, and among them I’oto dell 
Xun/iata. Air. ilobinson (piotes \ ti.-ari. who says, 
in speaking of thi- artist, “ he did all manner of 
work for the King in architecture, and lu par- 
ticular the principal palace.'’ Tut the only 
palace erected by that monarch was that of Koii- 
such, and, as stated by Air, Hobiiisoii, each panel 
was lilled with a coloured stucco liguiv, exactly 
the kiiieLof work suited to Toto’s training." 

AAA' can only regret that the-e ba'^-reliefs were 
not in lead, because some of them would ha^e 
found their way into various colieetions ; and I am 
quite willing to agree vith Air. Gardner as to the 
possibilities i)l lead in tliat direction, which is 
what he de^ire^ to encourage. 

Lead Architecture : Richmond Palace. 

From Rvli'h Kkmll, F.S.A. /’. - - 

Air. Gardner, in his iuteresthig Ta]>er, leaves 
It rather doubtful if lie realises that slieiie wa- 


-imply the earlier name fur iiichmond PabLCi . ( hi 
the cmipletion of tiio rebuilding in l-'Ol. after a 
fire, Henry AHI, changed the name to Kichmond. 

In vol. IV. of Trayley's of Siurcii are 

numerous extracts on the subject of Nonsuch. 

The following from Evelyn’s i-, I think, 

conclusive as to the outside figures being 
stucco ; >0 experienced a builder as Evelyn could 
hardly have been mi-taken, although it is fair to 
say that he -rate- that the timber- were covered 
with -laies cut to ornamental patterns, and used 
as weather tiles. Tepys. however, describes the 
coveriims as of metal. It is pos-ible that Hates, 
cut in the Ik-vuii fashion, may have been u-ed on 
Some of the outer timber^, and lead in the inner 
courts. 

lOOo-t'i, dan. y, •■Tooke an exact view of y 
pla-tLi’ statues and ba-s-reliL vo- in-erted 't\\i\t 
the timber- and puiichioii- of the oiit-ide walle- 
of the Courte : which 11111 -i needs have been the 
work of some Celebruted Italian. I much admir d 
how they had la^^ted -u well and intire -iiice the 
time of 11. AHIl. expos'd a- tln>y are to the aire : 
and nitty it is they are not taken our and pre-erv’d 
ill -ome drie place : a gallarie would become 
them. There are some ine/zo-ivlievo- as big as 
the life ; the -torie- of y Heathen ( u)d<, einhleni-, 
compartment-. vVc. 

The Purvey- of liieO for Kichuioiid, A\ imbledou 
Tark, and Xon-uch, are piinted in \ol. v. of tile 
Surrey Ardneological Society’s "/.s.and 

are most instructive. 

t' . . u. 

Lead Architecture : Fanlights. 

Eroiii Tlxiami:; A\Auki:i^ \L — 

The illu-iratiuu of the fanlight de^^igiied by the 
brotlus's Adam for 1 Taper-’ Uall, gheii in Air. 
Starkie Gardner's ra[)or on Lead Aivliitcrtui'i 
!p. 1 i~> L 1, -uggests a que-tioil wliicTi it would 
be iutcrestiiig, I think, to haNe answered. Weie 
tlii'-e decorative ic.uures cast ni pure lead.’ I 
call one or tv o examples to mind, and am -trongly 
of opinion that they were not. bur that the lead 
was bardencal by the addition of a certain amount 
of till. Terhap< 'r-oiiie reader of the dornxM. 
may have had the oiiportnnily dt eari fully ex- 
amniing some of the-e fanliabt-. and can -ay 
whether this i- -o or not. 

Building Laws of Babylon, 225S b C 

Erom TE 1. wcri'ox Lou: _/'. — 

1 undor-taiid that the louncil IMThA. aie 
eo i^idering, in con-altatioii with the London 
Lomity Council, tlu' amendment of the London 
Ihiilding Act. 1 \eiuure, theivtoie, to draw their 
luteiitiou to the oldest building laws which have, 
so tar iU I am a^\are, been hitherto diseovc-red. in 
the hope that their -iiiiplicily and directiiei^s may 
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(Ir.iwniL- oi a: !• i-t r’.*.- n u 'i ■ j- - ... : 

Iri- l'« h cWi.hr. i.-:. 

7 ht j i’'j'.riiit- ii'. I" ii'L'i ih'" I*: ’,m' i 

piw-ihh !() t:* ' -w'fi''’i ■ ' .' *' r .hi 

]'wv\irU' I'U' h'.- r 'Ji-W’ ^'.'.n (,i v, ■ v * ^ 

c'W'hitrtr 1“ c :w\v . :■) ti- < . ' h 

.w*. :uih liiar it i-1 nr'—'.fi * ■ 

iIkw I.-,, aV, ‘h- . ■ -j 

(it any ar« bin r -'w-t I'.':: r . r 

inr it-n-i (li-: w.c» h^r.^rtw. lav^cW-v.: l r* :i.<- . 
tntir t: Ai-ir _ iiijlr- an.l tiw rch^-iian .. n! w j ■ 
nir :li( Ui a- ^-inr ..h t .« b — 'W.. -w 

tM[iarity (it an cwa hr* < n vs'liic-h v* rn..v- -''n 
tht-iii no ii - a w- 

Uill A. lia^\h WMlat tly nmYi l ti. r !- a ^ 

li<i\e ii'it I (.'(.r 1 .If' i 1' nw'-rii.nij a "r'"!... 
-olntiDii i)T tin I ’n‘-ra n. 

/'hr /( n ' ' VcT'^ibi h v. : t -- 

cxannnatKj]'- that vw r- inawL:. h 
N " r ^ r 'll’ . 

Th..Y V’ a. K T'-'-r. V 


ALLiKi» sorii;Tn-;\ 

Li::i:]>s ANh Yohksiiiin-: 

Tlif tilth (t ntral hlfcrin- ft :ht n y 

}iekl in the lS(.>i_ii ty's dii -hin ...iw I''i) y 

ihf 1 bY^-Nidfiit. ALr. l)irl<‘r \\iA''i] ... n ’ . 

chair. Ah. J. Aifrnl (l<'Wh. V>.A. '7' . u ,i>i er 
intt^vt^une I ’ayf'V cnruh <1 ” Tin Ih 'n * - .r ( j i. ' 
hli..cih( th." i'he wu.K'l n* r f i - : 

that, lor '-onu \tai-- tw iri .hi i tlT- f.ji'. 

tkmu-tu' hahit^ Inul hffn ( hawvinr. :in>l r li Ai 
lu'cn yrinvinit iua'('--.ii‘y to n .A.f ihvAhi'L’- 

-ecure auaiii-t atiai'k. Wfjlth luul n’ow-c w 'h ,.i 
a Avidf --pULad df-ii’r lor ycLcWt i (Omio't a li "t 
many lu \v hou-i'^ lu in-j i-aili and oLl mit - 1 t iiif 
la'nuxh'lKd. 

(’(Jincidt'nt Aviili thi-^ actiMtv in haiblinL: tic f 
A\cis a lu w intliu nee at wuik \\h.( ki h..ii an A i ' : 
upnn areintfL'tiual ornanh ni. 't'iie 1 h‘nai--.in. <« 
of ela-^^ie an onirinaiin^ in ^ni’r,‘ii v,n;ii- 

licaituni- fA('rthe intt‘i\( nimj eeenn i> weAi . lyv 
rnu hi d i.nehuid. Thn und*diobnne tht ->:\[u 
(') I'lnydnli lion^e'- m n or innt dm wiih b.r 
A\ Inch had (’'^i .ih' nlit <1 mAt ni h a i v .,nd r 1 •» in* • ]' 
niediate conntvn*''. -Vitliwin_di ! iiLrlnli ir.el lion 
Ava-^ ta’e(li-;po^t d tt.) (.intli c twinn. tlu' i f\v la-ha n, 
A\ hieii AA'a < cd.n^ic. lA ^ulti d in that niynan* n in- 
yliny wt tht' twn styit‘< AA'hitdi dNtinennlu^ nm-'t 
Kli/ aiiethan hnn^c^. Mthniiuh a irwat ehanec 
(•nine wver their apj 'caiMnct*, t’e itlam* ot t’ai 
home^^ still iwlloAvad rraditional liiu*^. ^iil'c 1 1 n’l 
an evi r-‘ar(n\ init ( n(l(‘aA'tair to -'( cuu' -Miincr’ic.il 
disposition, (n not a 1 1 \a' imtanci riiccinioas 
]i''dantr\' which alfcett-d >onie ot tht litd’arir' oi 

tlu‘ pfiiod also doimnartd th.e htiildine-. Mm ^ 


i '__o*:.a: ;ipo.. i-tr a. in-. lathing 

; - u.-. I : Llr h'< then i. ' a- A ilr-ii -’e ruiind' 

' - ilh-nr’o 'd th- '".min.!^ and 

'"t. .ltd tl’. -ri y.’ ,d •, -d kllOWn 

1 .yl -- V.- - ^ A :i. hi ir.a W'.h -ton Hall, 

11 1 ’--.I ' 1 1 '-' .~f. *",.11 ii.tii. Ata.eleat. ib ivton, 

I . h'^ i; hh i: dmn n Ih - d sonm rd thr 

hi'. :! .'’t: j ' bl--' y. n: inoAine a Vtiie ot 
t:- n:.' A^.. ''ot.h.it- air i that the ic. tnn-r 

A - ' ' i hyi ' : I A''-' *' '■fliit. etninl 

iAe ’ e'ih ... t - 'c--,. . .'lA* he a d.y one, an-i 

‘ -pr --'hi :7.- vn-!. ^ tn. ^ AA’onld i'oHoaa* Ali. 

^ ’i.'-t'-i- s <--1 - n. 'h. :n wrlicAinr Lts ([n..’oi.tL'^L- be 
maty 'a A ir.. t'etL-'ic'- -d Irtnanu. 1: scfHaMl to 
hnn th t tA' 1 ct'tr.. h;.l (e-.n.c in :i somewhat 
it 'At ittnn r't i.tin'h d^t-rnrn^d to com- 
. .. te.y ,finon-n tw- l^trcr.liv A Lin.an iebend. 

• iitc-- n one >i th*. cht L>iiL>l y '■'-essi(.)ii'- ot 

II L'id 01 ilaih .V f^.iri . o‘ Aic Thw.ev vrh^'-h rave 

'■r'l p/ni 'A.oi AecW "Wr vo''^ “lie manner tn aaIiiAi 
7A ( :ot -h had ‘.an- -nhts sf'Ay ■! the arehu^Ltnm 
ft A._ a 1 d t' liana in i.and with the -tiuly 
! t thi' '"‘i Am h ,iiA inhabited tiuse 

l.-i T _.:Ar Y:th th n i tsy a y. c a-tonts. ann 
tnna: .s. i ' hts mnn i 'hese -tndie- Avere in- 
-ep .:’c ' .le. 1 nd 0’ -A . 1 tile a.e 'tr-t vahi^ to the 
-t L'l lit oi aay p i rtich iv p .i, A 

"da d. I'h Ihiin d'- 77’ ^oodel the A'ote. and 
n le.rA v i -’.'ti.r wi'ttc'tdL’ ex.r.iiph - Avhicli Mr. 
i.i.o-h ha 1 ill -Li.'.ttd a- r-:w me in ’(^n a Avork of 
n-t "'ton m (i\iMi-'a.i\ ^vha h. n.^ Un'i ]nst 
LOaO Id.d. 

AI . r-Prr \hiA . . }'n-snhmt. in couveyme 
:A ' : '* *.. rd.-. -a 'kc ni v, . -m t* rud of 

Air. di.'O 1’ - ii-ti.'-. 1 -In I C' -ntr.hii’ 'Oh- to tht de- 
-I ‘ n rh. . .md dhd-r .i : 'O* tiironi'-A- tM “he liaily 


Mi Anns. Yii. 


A • ' ' , at > _ r L," . - . 

• [d . i, - Ai \ f . 'b ‘ c \ 1 V. t ‘ C ‘\i I 

1 , , - Id ’ - . ’ •■'.!> e r.a 

\ . J l ’ . 1 ‘ a. ' t. .OM 

a ■ ’ ~ , m 11 1 stlL 

I ' ' , , 1 ','>1 1 , Id . ' - ■! ■ !'ti li . - 

t , a. I ' ( ' ' c di lu- r‘“ ’ -!i ]) at LMitl- 

. . r M t . ' . ’ n - , , . ; y.\ 

. I . \. i d d\\- \. . a; 1 ,,A,i a ICiwldt 

, 1 ~ ,^'0 ; I - ■ t ' . Id.r, ,i;udO!u' 

/, ^ d'd ' ‘ 1 -M‘m . s p,,. c 1 5 aiC 

n ’ d , d f 1 Vi ' I - V. . a K* ■ d i, r, .. 

1. . .. M r .,d! ' . ] — . . 1 . at A! ... ,U K. >,t 

, ; M ail'd i' n 'd. . 11. W I'T. , ,A[.a:,. i 
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y: r,h. ii)04 


ILub.oj. An : A'li-a KAl lAnkei A\ - A-. \>m)- 

CIAT]’'>. • Wi.-itti A-iiLn- i/‘ :A/ > 

lOOli iLra-ln. nl- T.p, T.Ct Fi 

Mfia iJiLL .. U<(ii ' li'. ■ 1' ■ - w '.A 

iXort.n/''.n" ' . AFnint ] N 'n. - F i 1” i /', > -A ' : 

r I'.Mn) ; IIor.-Lf I .ii'iLi CjAu: \}', ■' 

> !>'*'•': ^VilA.l.nl iiobtit I>.n,i(l_rL Ab ' a , 

S- * I'HKt, : WbiUnlti Tiiliji 1 )t. lit li'-.iA/., ,lti 
S' ^ ' Fn.llt; (rc.-iL^j li An'.' 

1 K s^'.'. •: l','itj!i I CT'a^„(-'V I . Jlt-iny Tiltin' J'iiAli 
>T' A ‘ Is'i'j n* A. - , Fai i. ! A -in-IAu 'll : 

Hnnjl I Gi-iuAi:; ly; '^'cA . JAlwin Gei -1 ,j:e H.iiiV 

G iiitt I S' I'nili : WAlii.. lltiiiinu- 

'vav i7\ o'-a' ^^iA, n: I'jmhi i B olton i ; HnlAind 

iBiaiu 1 • 1>‘)7. s* lsti',ii : Bi'ank 

(ra- n. bl Jobn.-un ( 7 / - 'b. ' '.-j,., . IsO'J. Iturii (NA'V,- 

povt. Mon 1 : Jolin stove n J.oe 7\o |7' ■- 

L‘ l''bb sv'i, l''boi : Heiny Illimnan 

il j ba' -. < /• lsb7 s^iMjb yr IsM'ij ,Cai.l'rtt: Fotnri-^ MAn- 
T«.*u AA iiiLal 1 A 57 , /'.re' I't .Zti. ‘A.i IbOoi (/'/' / Is'.) A 

SA/-', ,,' lsb7i ; Heim- IMLlaucthuu PiitLUaid \1‘>> b^iiL^u, 
Iboii S' 'A, I'/nl t iCai'litl [ : Thom.'" Hen-on Bobm-ou 
yl‘. "I'O'Li r, l^bj .sa/o 7, - l'"._Mi!; Anditv; llolln ij; 5 ^. 

' Lh,!!,. lbO;>i liAo* ,,f.. ,ii_, l'^b7 i‘>L. 

I'hkm : (iooiae Lt-on.'rd Kn--':]! (Po'^ ls'.)7. 

HtiiiV 'WuAot' btone \1'j uoz." o.tr IbOO. Nr'"/'t>G 
Ibiil) iBiiiuinohaini : Ju-rph .ToLn M'ood iP/o/.a'oM,/ 
1-lT. S''o7r,A l,>bbi (Leo<l"*, Ae HOAA CC)BBE'>rOXD- 
IXG TVILMlilllh Glenn Brown. Brllovv ui the AmtiiLan 
Tn-tirute of Airhirtct- AVa-hin-ton. ]).C , U.'S.A ). 

A eommnn:caTion v.va lead uom Mr. A. saxon ^nell "?’A 
aiiiiuunciiiL; th.a I 113 lather, ilu late Mr. ileiiry S-noin 
'^nt lb had 1 rOpirathed thr -urn r-t e7-7i) to the Iil-tnurr lo 
lound and iniintaiii a -iier.ed tiiennial -cholar-hip. 

Tile i’lx-oient annoLnno.d that the Connml [nopo-Ld to 
-'thmit TO lA^ A[ate-r\ tho Kine the name ot !M. Anan-te 
L'lioi-y M/o,,, G(„/ di. . Chiei Bne’neer 111 tlio .Service de- 
I’ont" t.t Ciai..""' ^ BaU". a- a tif ocipient oi the Bij\ai 
(7old Medal 101 the ruirent vr,ii. 

Tile I’le-ideiit ha\ inc dehceiC'I the Annual Addre-- to 
stmknr-. tin, sem* — in the ah-t nrr ot Mi. dane 3 S 

tTib-on F. . author — le.nl a Ciitin-m rn the A'ork- -ub- 
nntted lor the Jdi/e- and Student-hips, a lit lenpon. on 
the motion or Mi', Gc-comhr Joltn, A B.A., -eeondel hv 
Mr. dV. I). Caioe. M.A.. 1 .S.A, '/AA a \ote 01 thank- w,‘a 
pe--(d it\ act laniation to tin .nuhom ot liie A<l'h* --t-.and 
’ a- lesporeletl To i,v tlU' 1’' t ^idrnt 

Except vdi.'ie (itliC-nvi-e -talo<h all the (amlithite- tor 
A--oeiatt -h'p pa--(ti tin tyia!it\nio i Aniiiiiii.i t loii la-t 

Xti'vtmihti. 


Hie Bu'^.dt-m ilAr.cod ain'nt ..n r., ti.^- d-.-vs no- t’ . 
it- lit ot thi‘ toin- oi tin i.>lo\'ie_ t-.-'oihi]^ St nl- nt- 
Mi. da-. B. 1 .dto). sio , , . . ibirj. M.. ( 

(.ra-eO\ne T :< l B.hiJ e- ,] M I, lln ..I ( lO-e. - 

Ai A i'a,- l*)i> ; 

Tht po-rufn ‘lift - 'In * rh :h. 1 u A 

01 A’''.\iid "".a^ tilt n 1.1 o' < ’ rl >- i'o -.ut i t ii'I tui ’ a ■' 
stLlth 'ir. iot_^,h . I d L- I lio.\ - . 

E--; Vi hi.n ' 

Midal .1 M- r . d Lilt 1(1.. ,, >r. ('A' t.b' r<.t^ 

Aii i-L m l» 7)1 - 1 ^o- Mr 1 . 1 . 

sik,ei Medd and lin to M. Lnnmi.. M G. :■ 1 . 
( riritii ate ot Hoji M* -t op t > Mi G. sjP aii'i"' 

(. r-itihi'atr or Hon. M- nr.o" to Mr. { I.o,, G h 

s> tAX'T Mrii'.rrT -v 

dh. IMe.h di.-n to Al:. ] h-A, d. Hov.b 

C eitincMte ot Hon. Aie-’^ ou r i Mi . ])a\ 'd So. '}, 

0 \ } \ To\ j- S , t i,j \ 1 , 

Air. \V iGvnUon oi'io.lt, Am A • ' e. . 

S' P It ' 

Aled.d tu A[. At r • Air H AioAm 
j’^'oix S: rnu-N i -nit'. 

Air. I’. C. Aie.tr- intro luced a- Ane p ,7. s* ’ 

Ai.ola! of Ale. it to Air. MA s. a G.-obm 

Gooaix Br-p.^ur.. 

Air H. Bhuhp- ITetC'hi-i T" lurio htC' <1 - 'he 7, 7 
Po/^.O. 

diij: Pm/L. 

C’tHiinatt to Air. Heaton ( ohjmi A1 A 
Ai^'d.il ot Ai.-i t to Air Anion j). X -hoAop. 

Amnrn C\i l- Br.izr. 

i'dl to Ail. i . AVinton X'^X'. man 

C'eititieate 01 Hon. M< nt.on to Aii. Ba\t( i (m* n A1 
GnmLi r l G' 'r.e Aii 1 o r 

Gold Aiedal and lIO lin- to Ait. d MbA,..n7 Hophra 
Ah hil of Alein to Air Attlnn -hi-. B.. 1, iav, 

A-^ninn 1 Bj;i/: . 

J;o '1\- ot tin* vahto cu lBi to Aii F A\ mtoTi Xo^ nirn, 

Bt'oiv s I rnrxT-.irip pM'i.d 

Ale 111 and Lin to Air. d, H.iroM Gi],i...r, M.A 

Til i Bm/r IbOd. 

('IntpuM'oi Lin to Ml C'haib - G,.-eo\ne. 

Lilt pi OI ( ednn- thi n ( io~< li. n nd the mi . ti in -* 
iit t> ,;n p iti 


pani!i 
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THE J.UNDUN T)UlLDlN(r AITS A^IEADMEAT BILL l!H>L 


1:B;(_)^Q11:XI)ATT(_)Xs ( )F THK 1:0YAL lYAriTUIE of befft^h aeoiuteots. 


Ihe Coimeil iuuilig ]»ein by the Loiulun County Council to submit suggestions 

lib to the cimending of tlic London Building Act 18! )4. in view of the Amendment Bill they 
propubc to introduce into Barlianieiit this year, at first referred the matter to the Practice 
Standing Committee. It appeared afterwaivB, however, that the suggestions of the Art and 
Science Standing Committee^, on matters fully within their special spheres of interest, would 
be of great value, and references were accordingly made to these two committees. The three 
committeeb sent in to the Council their rest>ective reports, and the task of collating and co- 
ordinating thebe was referred to a special committee consisting of the Chairmen of the Art, 
Practice, and Science Committees and two meinhei'b of Council. The following recommenda- 
tions and amendment'^, the result of their labours, have now been submitted to the London 
County Council : — ■ 

GEXLllAL ITUNCIPLES. 

L The Act should be re-edited in ordur that better classitication of the various Section^ may be 
obtained, and so as to render it more intL'lligible to those using it, who, it must be remembered, are 
often inexperienced in legal phraseology, 

2. Ill the administration of tlio Act more discretionary power should be given to tlie London 
County Council, the Superintending Architect, and the Thstrict Surveyors to meet '-pedal cases arising. 

The Bistrict Surveyors should be practising Architects. It is recommended that no one should 
be appointed who lui^ not been in practice as an Architect for at least 7 years, or a^ an Assistant to a 
practising Architect for at lea^t 10 year-. 

I. In all cases where discretionary power is given to the L.CbC., the Superintending Architect, and 
District Surveyors there should be power to appeal to the Tribunal of Appeal, and parties should be 
able to appear either per'^onally or by counsel. Powers should be taken to enlarge the Tribunal, if 
jieces^ary, so as to enable decisions to bo given with little delay a> possible, 1 differences arising 
under Parts IX. and X., and also appeah from awards under Part VIIl. and any other technical points 
arising, should aEo be referred to the Tribunal. 

•7. Greater publicity should be given to prot^osed new By-Laws, and objections to them -lioulu be 
beard before the Tribunal of Appeal who should report to the >eer‘^tai’y of State l>efore the P>y-Law^ 
are confirmed. 

(>. ITie recommendations of the lio\al Institute of Ihuti'-li Architects relating to Fire Protection 
and Means of iEcape. already before the L.f'.G. in connection with the Bill withdrawn in the earlier 
part of last year, "' should be considered in conjunction with the following recommendations except as 
herein amended. 

7. The schedule of fire-resisting materials wants reconsideration when the main body of the Act 
has aS'jiunecl more derinite shape. 

I lifsL* iccoiuuicmPitu.iis luut aliwulN leeii m tiiL‘ -iuei,x\L >Mtli llir t .^.pi.ahU'.uu- ut ihu Ciuu'uuiu mI iln. 
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li'iC t . 

Sn 'ii ( 0 i 4 >. ‘fi I ‘t'' 


'-^j I I li )\ io ' 1 


^5 ( TJON ]0 , 


h I ( t 1 n N 2 ] . 


KNAi "f THK K< A A. IN-iirriK fK iAlill^H \ 1 A ’ H i I lA ’'1"- _fi tUo4 

tlUli- TLlatiUg to Vb l C cU-l iLtloll ait ‘''iblilltted A- Ap[/LU'll\ A tO tllO^L* rLCOlli- 

A' i.i O' >k> loAo. t I'b ;!o J * i :il, LlJ A '' Ail - . i i > Allttt *1 a'^ Ap[>elnh\ \'>. 

tt'cl tl Lit tilL-t ■'Ll'I 'li- -IJ' iM ML A- Ijtlni tllAli I't in-OltL'll 111 

L‘ if L'liil'odAl lA th'. -Vi t ['M Li'^licuM ]m tal'Li' tn v,'r\ tlieiii a- L'\|M‘ih'UC' piu\L- 

--aiy . --..L taili iteiii, -oLtiLio 10 1 1 ■ ni t xi-iiii-j AlA, 

LtLitiuj to "^lU'MOit- uio.lLi acLiUt - au -aMuiittL'l a- Ai'Ocndix 


xjLvi'bLX- riM>:\ riii; ;n:i:-L\j' r. lx hiri'An. 

I’AIA- ].- -XL 

Tlm iU iinit’nii- ot “ -ttL*. t ' .iii'i ”\.ay uik ti-o L-oni))i‘MhMn-i\> . A lOiirr, 
dilov ov pa^-jLo not JeaicMi^'i t>» : 1 a- 't-i-trlic, and iiot a tliMroUghfaiv. -hould 
1 c L'XcUA'.’t. 

-1 /-/“ o' , •• jnd sbaV; ad-o apply t > ilio structure or Avail or pm- 

ti^-n of -aiii- upon avIucL a paitv Avail rc-ts in the case- where such party 
WiLil doc- iiL't exteii'l to the Afo^'-iid or foundation level a^ a party Avail. 

loi the pie-Liit Avorduvj .Otei rheAvord- “ to he u-ed ' as follow- — 
“to cl trivaier LctLiit than half the cubical cont-nts tor human habitation. ' 

<!■ it'.ibi’ Ti.t. term “ Avotkine classe- " >huuld i'e deiinod. 

A'/h . r>i ‘ r ^r, u,' ; " Lh'ovided that if the -aid -treet be in conformity Avith 

tin- Act no ronditinn- liinitni- the time in avIucIj such street shall be made 
laid out or foinied shall b* attaclud to such sanction." 

Ir.'i . . - T"' -ti‘i tU o. / r “ and thioAVS thr -ame open for public use." 

Ib.t.'t f.-.i “ ahiitciiiu on" a “ tormed.' J iih‘ “or fronting on 

such -treet made or iiitmidi d to la* made laid out oi foimed thereafter.’’ 

. i/ 7 < /■ “ srj_eet " >>n<i “ alreadw 

.h/o <ir > ,1(1 f'F iC( • “or to b(_ forna^d ,ind laid out for cairiage traifie at 
the same tiim* a- the -aid -ii'ret, ihiect communication shall be deemed 
to be uiiojdMd beUvei n tW ) -treet- by a -Treet joining them either at tluir 
end- or at any point < *f tlieir leimth ioiiiinie a junction at any angle." 

it 1- con-idei’ed tliat piiMUi pro}>erty sliuuld not be taken under this Section 
uiih -s colli pt nsatr >11 In. gnen. 

The proM-o as to u'orkmeii - dAvelhne- should 1 ^' oiuitted, a- it })revt'nts the 
h( St .-itu.- f'u* thi- (da-- hetne d. 

A -d K'l w, , N b,r Mc ,hc dun ^ ...j “Wjieii-'Vir any difreVence arise- 

undi ]' I’.ut II. of thi- Act the intere-tid [laities may appeal to thcTiihunal 
oi Ap])eaL 

( ),.i i (/ > /» !, a f U h . 

daa ,t! , >,n' > I s> , i “ ill di fining the ,-aid gi lu ral line in tlie ( a -e of a new 
laiilding at tin cdtiiei of lAAo -to (A- h( -h:dl ha\e regard to the general 
line of fiunlci'jL ot tli>‘ princi]ial street only." 
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i: 1 i; TiErrt^rMKNDATioX' 


1 S 8 


Sec'I ion 30 ; 

M:( Tlox 41 ( 1 1 i 


Sr.( riox \t . 


Sj.ctiox 40 : 

Sk<.tiox 31 : 

Si:< t’Tox 3:4 

Si:{ TTOX 3 I 

Sn<’Ti()X 3r> ( 1 I. 


{‘ 1 ) ; 

I 1 1 


Secttox 3s, (It , 
Si:<.’rrox 30 (1), 


'■ to I'L '3 to a greater extent than 

half the cuOical as oltiCe- cuuntiiiL: bun^e^ or bu-ine-s premise^ 

othei than LniLlitiu- ot the wau thou'^t' cla^sZ 

O' • ( ;■ -‘opeif ^pacc / >1 ■* spact- open to the -ky." 

ii ! T. , r-h- (3' O'-' ; “ Xo Vnilhinn "Inili in any part 

tin I eot be n«.aitr tr- ine --.tr bounbaiy oi the couilage theieot than ten 
iect pio\iue'i rlait ill the ea--- ot any buibriig upon a eointr ^ite the sahl 
ai ea may be ai ! aiieeil in .! tonveui^m: position to the satisfaction of the 
>npLi inieiiding Archil, cl aiiJ not neca^-aiily extend the entire widtii of 
the it .11 ot ^iicli ]»i.iidin_. 

I u^ci t I'croi , 0 , XX Xr.. i3' /3t' i).>i ‘‘Where any 

building i-iiecled ol' intended to he el'eetLd Oil ll Collier plot ^o a- to 
alait upon men rli-iii <.ne -irc-ct the bcight of the huibling -hall lunlis^ 
tin ( 'ouneil o:hcn\i-r Cuii-Miri he legulatcd by the widei of ^luh streets 
-o fji a- it aiaiT- or vcill abut upon sneh widei street and also so tar as 
it abnt- (-r ^vlll abut upon the nanoAei of sucdi -treets to a di-tance of 
40 feet t'lmn the bubhling Irontage in such Avider stieet. Idle height of tht- 
leinaiiiing poitiun of theiioiitaoe to the iiarioT\'er siicet shall he limited by 
the -cctioii leuulaung the height ot liuildiim'- in such street except that it 
-hall bt l:A\dul ill -ucli ca-e where the bmldinns ■|>icvious]y existing on 


-uch 

lemauninL; poitioii ^ 

weu of a ni’t aier luuoht ti^ lehiiild them 

It) till 

-anie 

he milt oi‘ bemhr-." 



L> c-e\ c 

tn ( wy;- , . . ; U f 

tT ' df’iti Ail" 'siC'iid ij. 

, (III / ll jdt 

t. ye-; 

'c >:> . h'li W'he’ e " ‘ 

'1 . . 1 " exi-ting height/ 


J), h 0 . 




Add a: 

;;.X -/ X- 1 

cxeapt ,is hereinafter provided undt-'V the 

Aection 


relating to -trXi c uii-nuerion." 

(hhi' .X / , /-: " Wdih ie-]>''cT to the ann ol i eco^vs, ^ and 

(^peiiinn-/' 

line 1 : M/',X "\\betiU‘i Ol wood oi‘ ni< r.d. 

AtJd iti i rd ,'f ' • “PioMded lli.it aiiv hit --uiuiuei' ol metal may bt' 

'-uppt'rtebi xoU-ly Ol! a -uih.iieiit natal -taiiclnon eiiibtdded m ilie party nr 
t'xtenial wall that siu li stancliion -luill not be nean-i to tlu centn of a 

]vai ly wall than four imlie-and in any such ca-e no pU'V in addition to 
tlh l^aity w.ill '^badl bt* lepuired/' 

/Vb.oa 

Ihu{(' (Did s,y3sUro, “ hvt iw hi't*— umiiier bt ariiio u]U)n a 

party wall shall be borne b\ i utii]>ht tu sttaie or iit^ii oi* \uritit*d -tone' 
warn* t)!’ a eorbt'l o‘ -tom* or ircm tailed through at hai-t halt tlu thickness 
ot lilt' w'all aiitl of lilt' full hrt'.idtli ot tl^ hrt-^ummtr. 

"lid ’ 1 the o, / •* b ivjrli ' Ah’ u o-.A *• and heioht. ' 

Idii" 1 : J/7Vr ‘‘pari\ wall"’ ./i'' . r “ t'Xt > lU a - liei’niiiaitir }u o\ ideib 
mii" { • !lh‘ ey/?'s •' t>f tile lilobesL buiMmc .elli>llimg tlieVctO." 

Add (tt cii'l ri sa."->e(,u . : “ 111 a buhdiiiL; otluu' tli.iii t)f the W'aielujuse class 
tilt* rot)t wheieoi i^ w'[U)ll\ con-t>’ucted ul tireu'eswting m iterials the par:\ - 
wall -liali be cniried up ot‘ a tliickm -s t)l at lea^u eight aiul a half iiiclus 
to tilt' under-itle of -utdi roof suriace. 
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Sr.rTTOX .'9 1 2), '///«•> -j (t 7 • 77 four ;r" 1 - three/’ 

SrrTioN (U :lt. un,‘ 1 • JV/; •• aiul everv tuiret. AC./' rt ’-ami ot oveiy tauc:, 

O'F././e A: Jyft/ ^ o?*'/ ‘’hori/on*’ "<// //-' - '/'Jn " luili >1 \< cou-i i 'm 1 nf 

th‘^-rrsi^ri]iu iii.ueiiaU/’ 

M . 1 * 7 ? 'jt f n'il :>/ SfL :'>:>' //e zr-X/zh ■* or ^inu'tuiv^ uiviiiL .iLi< — ii> v.i 

iil* At'ir'lfli'^rin^ sh/j 7 ,/,‘ T]>n,^C ,] />. 

.. 7/ze B *• seveiuv'^ve (le^^^ree^ ” Via,! •• eio4ity*five Teirrcr-/* 

SJO'Tif'ox OB ‘ ])ealt ^vith in fire protection recommendation?. 

^^crxiox {>4 (1), lin, 2 : After " erected" IniCil •■above lowest lioor/' 


; A<1>1 rH ru'l <>f ^>>'j-srctiOii : Provided always that wliere a ^entliatina tim i- 

carried up with a smoke due they may be separated by a properly con- 
structed iron Wythe/’ 

,, HO): For ’• party wall ’’ reo'] ‘-party and internal walls/’ F^i --mantel' >, <1 

** lintel or arch. ’ A<Jil oi ruA i'T s////-v_( t( >>i * ** except where drc^plact s in 
such internal walls are back to back." 

»: ' Iro ‘ AeJA (It c'nA OT ^iA(<-sect in)} : " Xo chimney due shall be nearer than two inches to 

the centre line of any party w'all. No iron or ^teei joi^t sholl be budt into 
any due. ' 

(15), //aa { , I'i i •’ eighteen " rmA --twelve.” 

,, ll!S),h'Zc2; Oiait ic<'iA '' r\o^\f' 

Sectiox r.n (1, ; I,in-rf lifter ilio ir'nA^ - heated air ” Afo imyA^ -'other ilnn air Iwati-d bv bnt 

w^atm* at low^ pressure.” 

Smiiox 07 : Illicit iijtrr the v'^'tA -- door ” tin- ^/vbs ‘-or roof." 

Sect. 70 il) (o j : / or •• ei^lit feet six inches " rc<iA " eight feet.' 

,, [A\, llnr 1 : Oin.it thr r'<>rA --licmemrmt " niiA ,iAA after Vue imyA •• room " Vie ic >^A. •• next 

the ground.” 


.. {e) : 


Fi sitoniA f»i I <011 <1 jAi for nine’’ renA •-four and a lialf." 


SEOTtON 7>) 1 1 : For •• fireproof" ri'oA •- dre-i'esisting,” 

«-) ’ oiAA to ruA of siijose, lion : ■• except in street^ sixty feet wide and ovlt wbeiv 

cornices mayl)e prujectednot more tlian three feet six inches over the public 
w'ay." 

(5 ) (// i . t hint rn lire III, 


(Oi - 
I 'M • 


.. (7.: 
„ (<-; 


Alter fill' ( )iA jui rri,jrii jik of siAosiotion conrno lo ton “ i >av window's " r/v /.//,. ,w 
AAA (trier flic itot'A •’ erect<-‘d Vie o,<tA\ 'H>eyond the "(‘iienil line 
frontage/’ 

In nr^f iutrnijr<ij>h nftei Vie nrrrA -mvindow's ” losioi *- halconitN,” 


of 


/.-)• irO.ir j,rons.. ir.O ■ '■ The fnc.' of rfiicli projrctioii.s ii.,t .■xt-n.l ,ii„r.' 
than threo feet from tb' fac.> of the front wall of tlm hnil.limr or more 
than twelve inclK- over the public w.iy exdnhve of the cornir, < /ouhlimo 
or other architectural features of such projections. ’ 

A fter (hr irmd together ” oAA “ oxcrpt in the cast* nf halconies.” 

JJtAelr (ill icofih after --JUstrict Siirvevor. ’ 
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l’,rrLI)IXG ArT> AMV^DMFW A IRErroi.MnNIUTION^ 

Sfattox 7:-) (()' ’ I 1 ^: ii<rn' ■/ < r..i , ’r,:y,tC''cn'n '‘oriel 'windo^vs " fr. hr- alferei^i 

<is • “ Ovio-l vvin*lr.\v^ Tnrrers or liLilconies to which the foregoing 

inlt- do not Lipply ’ ac. 

, , i • / , / , 5 - ■ ' > ' - “ .v n (^) r i -1 w i n d v, i ^ n : i y ip i oj e :• 1 1 n ci- win doy; c < n-] ) ell ed out fro in 

on exieinul wo 11 or tbe raasonry of which doH< not extend downwards to 
the level of the uroo.rrl. ’ 

hroTiov 71 • S'/o'/s',,- /. , oh . !.■'> 5 :: \ oh '■ r* ' 

^'il? Every bnilding -hell be separated cither by an external wall or by a 
party wall or other party stinctiue from the adjoining building lif any) 
and horn each of ih^ adioinmg building? ni more than one' and every 
-uch party structure shall be cou-trueted of incombustible materials to tbe 
-atisfaciion ot the Di^tiict Mirvc\or. 

" I 'A I Separate set- Lhambers or othces or rooms tenanted or constructed or 
adapted to be tenanitd by ditferent persons -hall if contained in a building 
exceeding forty feet in height and ten square? in area taken at the level of 
the first door be sepaiated -o t.ir as they adjoin horizontally by floors or 
arche- consnucted of tire -re si sting materials and if such sets of chambers 
othces or room- are contained in a building exceeding twenty-five squares 
in area taken at the level of the first fioor all the tloors throughout and the 
])iiiicipal stairca-e^ and enclosures of same shall be constructed of fire- 
ru?i-ting matt rial- : 

"I A I A T>istnct Sinvevnr shall not be entitled to charge for the inspection of 
each such set of chambeis or otnees or room^ as a separate building; 

' E No building conraining separate set^ of chambers or offices or rooms 
tenanted or constructed or adapted to be tenanted by difterent persons 
diall wiihoiit the consent in writing of the Council extend to more than 
liitv -*[uaix- in area unless ih- fioors he constructed throughout of 
incombustible materiah not E^s than ^ix inches thick and the principal 
stairs and the supporting enclosuroN thereof he of incombustible materials, 
o')! In every buibling exceeding ten squares in area used in part for purposes 
of trado or manufiicture and in part a- a dwelling house tbe part used for 
tile purposes of trade or manufaetuiv shall he separated from the part used 
as a dwelling house vertically by walls or partitions and horizontally by 
floors such ]\-irtition- and fioois ro be constructed of fire-resisting materials 
other tlian wood and all passages staircases and other means of approach 
fiom the front dnor piovided that such front door be set back not more 
than five feet from the fiont of the Imilding to the part used as a dwelling- 
house -hall be enclosed with and constructed throughout of lire-resisting 
material- other than wood to the satisfaction of the ]>istrict Surveyor. 
The pair n-t d for pnrpo-es of trade or manufactuie shall (if (extending to 
mote than two hundred and fifty thousand cubic feett be subject to tbe 
provisions of the Act of fsAl relating to the cubical extent of buildings of 
the waveliou-e class : 

•• nA All pas-ages and -taircases and other means of approach referred to in the 
last preceding -ub-Section oi this Section shall be not less than three feet 
wide. 

'•i7) A -taircase Liielo-cd and constructed a- aforesaid shall he provided in 
every such building a- i'^ refeircd to in the iwo last preceding sub-Soctions 
of tiiis Section wliich has any story above the ground story and when' 
any space intervenes hetveen the termination on the ground floor of 
such staircase and the street there -hall provided from the termination 
of -neb staircase to rhe street a passage enclosed and constructed as 
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r/; Feh. 1904 


'jiore^aitl inL-ans of ^ a}:e lo tl-c ^ati-racil >ii ot the (uuucil an* 

pruNidrd iruiii iht '-idt rear oi roof of the huildine : 

‘•'.Si li the area of -uch bnildiau uxceds littv - i.iao - an additional ^rauaa-e 
and it tin cite nm'.tance^ Ic luii^ i a pa-^a^e iIkIu-lJ and (.on<tru< ted a< 
aioi'e^aid -hall iunh:^- tlitr CouiKi! etln rv. i-e in iinu in proMded in v. 
of t veiy titry -rptaies or part la titty ^.juan - In }'>n.l :he Mr<t fdiy -t{iiare<. 

•10 It 4iall he lawful 1 3 con-trui " in thr wall- of -uch -tauiai-t'- airl pa--aL.'‘< - 
-uch dc urway- a- are nece'-aiy tor connuwnu-atnin hctweeii toe diiiLnt jit 
parts ot thr^ huildinr ami all internal d(i.‘r>va\^ lea-lina truiu the poUion ot 
the buildina u^ed for tWide or inai.-iia.. turc h> -’nh -tairca-e- .aid pa--ag» < 
-hall be fitted with -clnclo-ina door- ot ina-re-i-tina luateiial huim m 
frames of firr aesisiiin^ mateiial : 

■‘ilOi Xotlilng in tlii^ hertion eontaiiied -hall 'L.vi'pt tor tin* pnrpo-t of a 
party -triictiire -eparjtint building- 1 pri veiit the us.^ of ^oliil wooden 
joi-ts placed clo-e togethei or ^'.■ooden .oi-t- in Coiijuiu non with ]>un'-fine 
of a tire le-i-ting material or a thieki''e-- of not les- than five inclie- for 
the construction of fire - re -i -ting tioors : 

‘Mill Any building stiucture or woidc ivhich lia- been commenced before and 
IS ill pruge-- at the date of the comiiieneemeni of this Act or which to 
be carried out under any coiitract mitere-l auo hetorr the pa--iim of tlii< 
Act shall not he -uhject to the precediim piovi-ions of tlii- Section but 
may and -hall he cCimph.tL'l -uhgtt t-) jiel in a* ii-rdaiice with the provi- 
sions of tilt. Act- It hiring tht.rr-t.i a- in tori.e imm* diately pnwio’m to tlu^ 
})as-ing of this Act/ 

Sm lUON 7() 'll Ih-hfc. 

Sju'jiox 77 luiitc ai'd //p . ■■Ihiihline- diuH not ht uiuted except under the 

following Condition- m - 

• il, If w'hi 11 so unittd and con-ideredas on.* huildiim onl\ tla y would not be in 
conformity with rbi- Act. 

''2 An opening -hail not be rnadt in a.ny p.otv w.dl oi in two t'Xttunal wall- 
dividincr buildiims Avhich if taken tt-uetlnu' would extend to im>it than 
270, 000 cubic feet exctpt under tht folbawiL-j c jirOtiCin- 

"o/. Such upeidiig slmll not exce-*'! in width -m'en feetmtr in hemht 
eight feet, i‘xce[it with tlu' c'Jii-en’ ot tiie ( 'ouncil, and -uch opening 
or opiuiings taken t'>g' ihei* sh.ill nor i xceed one-half the leiigtli of 
-uch pait\ wxill on e.ndi tlooi oj the huddiiie in whi(di tlu-y occur. 
’• (7) Such opt'uing -h.ill hav. tie tloor t.nnhs and luad lormed of hrirk 
-tone or iion and hi- closed h\ two wroipght inm door- each a 
(jiiarter ot an inch ihic'k in tin- ])ain 1 at a ili-tanee from eat h otliei' 
ot the' rull tliK kne-s ot ibe w.iU iitted To rehated frame- without 
woiadw'ork of auiy kind or by wrought iron -li'hng door< (jr -hiitters 
pio[)eily cunsiructi d and proMth 'I with holt- or other fa^tt ning- 
ihtt-d intj giooved or lehattd non ttanie- or ^ncli otln r lin‘- 
re-i-ting ihMa’- as ma} h. appi o\i d louii unu' to time h\ the Council, 
o : It tht thichm -s of tht' wall htmioi 1, -- il i:ui t went\ -loin hk lies or 
the doioi’s ht> placed ar .i di-r met itom eiu h. otlurof not le-- 
rhan twenry-ioin ne lu s -iieh oi-* nine lu.iy he nnu' h et si\ im In s 
111 In igiii or -ueh oth* r eoattr In i-jiit a- ma\ he apjU’oved li\ tin' 
( 'ouneih 

‘•w/s Fttr [liiipo-t - oi till- -ectioii hiiildine^ which adjoin ma\ be united 
111 whole or 111 [tail if tin>-c poiuon- iii m [laraie on irpations ai’e 
-I'p.iiated h\ a tlooi or Hoom m o’ln i hoii/ontal divi-ion- of lire- 
it'si^nug mauaial- not k-sthaii • ejlu indies thiek.' 



Ij'XIkln i;riLi>iN(T al'L- amkmou.m 
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IbT 

Si^LnoN 7s, ,i/i! () : Fu> “ tnbuaal ol .aid savc -u fai, ac. ' irjjd " tribunal of appeal, Jror 

tli'.‘ piupuses of till- scL'tioli the District Surveyor or iu the event oi di-- 
aLtretauLLit thv tribuiid of appeal may in his or their discretion vary or 
depait trom any <jt the Lnactuient- in thi^ Act as to the construction of 
inuldinp- that may a])pear to him or them necessary or desirable to suit 
tiu -peci.d eirenm-t:rii..t-.s of the e,i-e of any public building or any one or 
mort^ of a -erie- (jf nai.lie buildiny^ or their accessories or conneetioiia 
^vithin one currnaee and -ave bO lar, u'C. ,vc.” 

S Fa Tiox : The width of pa-sage to epnly te doorway, the clear opening between the 

doors when ‘-pen to be- the full wddth of the pas-age less double the 
thickness of the dooi. 

^FeTiox Sd : The Koyjl institute recomme-nd- that it should be defined what portion, if 

any, i- now admini-tered liy the Council. 

bin r.'^s (■>!.,',’/ slw.\oo: AtVc/* “party -truciure’’ <i >'> " (rr external wall. 

^'ia_Tlox ijo ill. i/o-r 7 I Ad't >tT", ! >,i ** any ' m ** external or. Add ut cud i-r 

•• Mtch nt>nce -hail not be deemed to lai invalid if on further 

iiiveetiuatuci \aiiation- in the work propo-ed to be done are found to be 
note— arv by the ^mveyor- to he appointed as hereinafter provided.'’ 

,, i i) ; h-. > “ >.i\ moil the '' . t - " twelve mouth-d' 

Slctiox 91 ( hh : h A- “ a tt'eeret..i'y oi ^tate ' i “the Tre-ident for the time being of the 

Kuyal Iii-titute OI Drui-h Architect-d' 

Skotiox 92 ; Ad'' u: cn I r , w ; “ The -luly appointed Surveyor- shall have power at 

all rei-onahle time- t'l enter the premise- of the building owners and 
adjoining owners for the purpose of examining the same or ins})ectiijg 
the works authmi-ed by this pan of the Act." 

Sfltiox 99 1 D. Cow 1 : dhr •• two nionths -c ■' “ one month." 

„ line i : Ada *• -hall " -l-' I " may. 

iH), li>ic 2 : tC,;/: . /./ ■■ inconveiiwiiLe." 

,, Anh* ‘ "i.W Mu-ii notice need not he -erved in re-pect of any 

wall im to which a Lkiity Mnuiuu* Aotice is nece-sary to be ^erve<l under 
this Act.' 

Sfct. 97 f2) (d), line 1 : hh/ “ fio<»r " I “ tine. 

( f) : In liut'ii i nc ' 'lAt n I )' I .s n- D/,''.* cni “ a- aforesaid. As 

it et.ind- only building- eit rted after ISO I are affected, 

Sfc'TIOX 9(), i/ih' 1 : /hr “ oiU' month ' >cnd " -ix mouth-." 

PAlhl \il. 

It i- ht heveb that tin- pan of tiie Am u<iuirc< Le\!>ioii to bring it up to date. 
Lhvicr \i\'. 

Si.cTLox DM (1) : The Lnt .-honld mchide /’- . Id a and at ler.-t four other London daily or 

Weekly papt'i - 

hviri; \v. 

Slotiox 177: 0,, .'cda “(leiurnl Ihinciph'-. 

SncrioxDJO. In accord:uict> with previon- -ucitestions tin^ Claure to he toulgect to the 

tribunal o^' appe li. 

This C’lan-e -lioiild he mm'e e\[dicit. 


Siw I'lox 19 n : 
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:« r,ft. luiitr 


bKCTiOA 21 () . 


it rteoiiiiiiLiiiK <1 that luattci' indiulL-l in l>y-i,LWT inacli- -iincL- thu Act wa- 
pd--c(l AduuUl I'c 115 idv a- ]'0--iblo iiicui'pci'an a in tin bo-ly uf the iilW Act, 


SjxiioN -3 . 


Skctiox 7. i 3 : 
SncTtuN b : 


hLC I'iUN 1 . 


SECTION ] ’ 
Sec ! u;v 2 : 


Six I luv \ , ! I 7 . 


riiisT bCiiKDL'Li:. 

I'iAA.mi.N-UA'. 

}< > i>., w, -/ s 1 iLilirA' c\ dlA maC C'i ai-tUK tL.l pruM'lc-l tlu 

JAAiayMte tiuckiirss ot til' luatitial ^Inth cpiji til.* thicLuc-v ptuviclt'l 
iiiulcr tlii^ Scbt-'lnla and that the rwii ctlnus uf tin wall 'hall he pro- 
pel ly bunded topethci with approY. '1 tit^ ii- t k" than uiie in to e\cry 
tlnae superticial feet, and that the inixr section ct the wall he in no c'a 5 e 
L ^5 tiian eight und .i half inches in ilnclaie-r' unk-s the tw-j •section' of 
the wall he bnilt in ceinenr niortar. A’alU ukiv aku be built in t\No thief - 
ne^'^e^ provided that they ieliinlt in cement aiid the -ipace Lnl^\een them he 
Hot le5' than thixe-'niarters of an inch wide and be llllcd ^^ith nil api'rovul 
h 1 1 lUiiin oil 5 c 0111 p 0 ^ i t i 0 1 n " 

A rp , •' mil liLiglit or nut ' c- - x : - ^ ' >-<_ i 

A-u/ at Liiii 'p Sr.eo-.,. T/,.' I > wA ' “AX litre a wall without reaiin vsalk x 
divide <1 into t'oirions ot oinereiit height' the thickne'S of each or 5Uch 
poriion' shall be ooM'iiied by the height of ^uch ifortion and hy the kugih 
of the entire' wvill/' 


nixtnO''Lo ALW ^lcuuax. 

“ SLeiiox 12 ; If cOny external or pait\ wall mta^iucd hoin centre to centre i' 
not more thnii icventy-iive lec-t dntant iroin any uilitu* external t>r partv 
A\ail to which It IS tit'l by the beaiu' any iloor or floors other than the 
gruiind hour or the tioor of aii\ story lormed in the luof lie* length of ::rUch 
wall is not to be taken into coii'ideration in deciding the tlncknc':^ 3 . 

‘•bneriox 13: AMicre buttrc'.'C- or pieiN an, huih eciih I'Xt.ninl walls of 
thickue^sce in exce'S (A thO'C lepiiired by the Act the wxilk between such 
pieix (ir buttrc'^^es niay be ol Ic" tliitkiiC'' tlicOi re'[uired toi* walk A\ithout 
'•uch pieis or biutiC"e- at the discretion of the 1 >i.rriet Muwtvor hut 
p^'ovided tiiat no -uch ivall 'hall be of le--^ tliickiie'S than tourti eii inches. 

\,1 ). / k/c Aiipeii'lix A. I 

run I. 

Tn /('//o I a> ii’j I II i>it ijiiuL (‘t.xi, '■ ann 'Ic'i - in a c< *j ipn ite inoii than two 
'lories/' 

pAin ii. 

Ih'irlc, 

(Jn.'t >j C'xxed'. tWi*nty-iivL i‘Xt but. 

wmi 1 L.n vm:oi_ 

'’one half ' /coe/ t\vo'tlhr<h, ’ 


■^rina, vox s m ^ i lo v. 

hroe i'ioiA tu nnule lur tins by J -la n ' winch ^iiouil be modelled e-li llie* nijwt 
icCL'iit AiJii.-ric.in Jkuldui- Act-^ -ml-Ii u- ol Aov ^l.lk uiid i’liil- 

iidelpbici : but -luj'^usliou^ lAiipcndix 1;, arr oil. n.l, Shonld Uio laijuluii 
' ounty C'MUUtil think Jit to ~aiicli..ii tli. -.n,Lr.ji.=;tiuii a- to skeleton fr.iiin 
buildhigs, the Disu'kT SuuoNor'Oee l„r ^udi -p, dal (.ailculation shoubl 
be upon a suilideut bcale tu eusuie tlu woik bt-ine propeiiv done 
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SECOND SC'HEDFLE. 

IDki II. 

Ju-Tnx’ lion] “ cemeni concrete. ' 

XoTi:. — A uuiiibti’ of new materials are now available and more 

are likely to be introdneed : the inateriaD ^pecihed in the Schedule should 
therefore be enlarged and giiaier facilities given for their use. 

T^eJt'lc and suh^tiinte . “ Floois (below the floor boards) formed of wood joists 
tilled in with concrete not le^- than five inchc'^ thick composed of broken 
brick ^tone chippings ballast pumice or coke-breeze mixed with lime 
Cement or calcined gypsum provided a fillet i- secured to the side of the 
joi^Jts in the middle ot the concrete or otherwise to the satisfaction of the 
District Purveyor.’* 


APPLXDIX D 

STTiriESTET) SECTTOXS DELATIXhi TO PTER CoXsTRITTIoX OF 

BEIT.DIXOS. 


Xotwithstanding anything contained in the principal Act requiring buildings to be enclosed with 
vralls of the thickness therein defined, it shall be lawful to erect buildings of pier construction subiect 
to the following provisions : 

1. The load of all floors and roofs shall be concentrated at points vertically over each other on the 
bearing walls, at which t^oints piers carried up to the roof and continuous throughout their height 
shall be erected ; and there shall be extending from pier to pier and properly bonded therewith a 
curtain wall enclosing the building. 

fl. Xo curtain warll shall be of le'>s thickness than s’ inches for the topmost 20 feet of its height, 
nor less than 18 inches in thickness for the remainder of its height below '-uch topmost 20 feet, pro- 
vided that window backs nmy in all cases he S\ inches in thickness. 

8. The collective width of the piers on any wxill '^hall amount to at lea'll one-fourth of the total 
length of the wall and piers taken together: and pier shall he le^s than 17^. inches in wddth. 

4. The thickness of the pier shall he in addition to the thickness of the curtain wall and shall bo 
as follows : 

\(() The thickness at the top and for 20 feet below the top shall be inches, and the inter- 
mediate parts of the pier between t1ie base and 10 feet from the top shall be of not less thickness than 
wmuld be the case if the pier weiv built -olid througlioiu the space betw^een straight lines drawn joining 
the thickness of the base to the thickness at 20 feet from tlu^ top. 

i/p The thickness at the base shall be • 


If the pier does imt exceed 80 feet in iieight 

iO 

80 

(;0 

TO 

SO 


10 1 less than Sb iuclu's 
18" 

2U „ 

20 " 

:U 


^^ith an additional 41 inches for every additional 10 feet or part of 10 tbet in height beyond so feet, 
o. Openings may be made in the curtain wall in accordance wuth section 8 1 of the principal Act. 

0. Any of the piers may, with the saiu-tion of tlie district surveyor, be discontinued for any portion 
of its height, provided that the remaining [>iers he jiroportionately increased on plan by additional 
brickwork or stonework, or be suppleituaited by iron or -teel smiichions or columns to the satisfaction 


n 0 
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of the ili-:riet -iu‘v>.yor, .inh tli it .uiy aei' einployol sliall ho to tlie ^atihaetion (»!; the 

district suiVLyor. 

7. Where the phrs piaht-ct on both -ides of the vrall the total thickiics- oi teeji projection- ■^hall 
be not less than the :hickne-s heivinbefore -ptciiiedt tor the piers piaptctin.Lt on one sale <aily. 

Any non-heaiing wall -hall he ot siiitieient thickne-s if const: acted ^\uh ers and curtain 
walls a- hereir-Lhelor e provided tor hearing wvill-. or if ot 4 inches Il-s in tliickne-- than pio\xded in 
the first -cheelule of the principal Act ; piovi.led that no wall -hall be k-- ihau 81 inches in tbick- 
iie-s at anv part, and that not more than two storied -hall be comp rise <1 within a wall of Nr inche'^ 
in Lhickiiess. 

AFPEXDJX n. 

srGhTEsTIoXS rOK THE EEl-rELATK.kV b)E SKEEETidX jTHLJ TXbis. 

Xotwithstanding anything contained in the principal Act reouiring building- to be enclostd with 
walls of the thicknesses therein dehned, it shall be lawful to erect biiildnigs of iron or steel -keleton 
C(')nrtrucTion subiect to the following provisirns : 

1. The skeleton training in any wuill shall he capable of safely su-taining, independently of any 
bricliw^ork. the whole weight beaiing upon -uch wall, including the w'eight of ^uch wvill and the due 
proportion of anv flooiu and roofs bearing thereon, together with the live load on -uch tiuurs and roofs. 

‘2. The pillars supporting all iron or steel girders that carry wall- or firene-isting doors or rool- 
shall be of iron or eteeh and shall be completely enclosed and protected trom the action uf tire by a 
casing of brickwork or concrete or other material approved by the district -urveyor. Mich ca-ing -hall, 
on the -urtaces towards the exterior of the building, be at lea-t inches tiiick, anel on ail other 
surfaces at lea-t 4 inche- thick, the w^hole being properly bonded wuth the enclosing walls of the 
building. The term pillar -hall include all columns and stanchions or an a-semblage of such columns 
or stanchions properly riveted or bolted together. 

8. Tile iron and steel girders {'excepting in doors and staircases') shall be similarly cased with nut 
less than 4 inches thick properly tied and bonded to the remaining work ; but the daiige- of the 
girder- and the plate- and angles connected therewith may ap[u-oach within 2 inches of the surface 
of the casing. 

4. Girders to -upport the enclosing walls shall bo dxed at or wnhm 1 feet of the door line of 
each story. 

d. Xo encln-ing w^all of the building shall be of le-s thickne-^ than sf ijirhe^ for tin topmost 
20 feet of its height, nor le-s than 1:4 inche- in thickness for the remainder ot its height below -uch 
topmost 20 feet, provided that window back< may, in all case-, be 8} inches in rhicknes-. 

(3. All bricksvork and concrete shall be executed in cement and shall be bedded close up to the 
iron or -teel without cavity between, and all joints shall be madt. full and -olid. Xutliing in this 
section -ball prevent the me uf -tone U'd an external facing fur building-, provided that all work faced 
with >tono -hall l>e 4 incite- thicker than liereinbefuro t>^‘OAided. 

7. {o) Xo <teel of wrought iron pillar -ludl in any ])art bc'hssthan ] incli thick, nor shall any 
such pillar have an un-upported length of inorL than 40 times its ka-t lateral dimen-iun-, nur more 
than 100 times it- lea>t radius of gyration. 

i/p The ends of all such pillars -hail be faced to a true surface at right angles to the axi-. 

tr) All joints in such pillars shall be clo-e butted with cover-plate^ properly riveted, and, except 
where unavoidable, no joint shall he made except at or near the Lnei of a girdt.r, 

id) The foot of all such pillars -hall liave a proper ba^e-platc riveted therrto with -uflicii-iit gussiU 
pieces to properly distribute the load on the foundation^. 

j Where any such pillars are built up hollow, the cavities sh.ill cither l-e iilli d up with cement 
concrete or be covered in at both ends to exclude the air. 

8. lai hi any ca-t-iron pillar the metal shall not be in <aiy part ot le-s thickiu's- than ] inch nor 
le-3 than nne-twelftli of the Ea-t lateral dimension. Xor -hall such pillar liavt an un-upported length 
ot more than 20 limes it- least lat^unl dimen-iuii nor more than so nnu - it-^ hast radius of gvration. 
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ih) The caps and ba<e- of such pillars shall he in one piece \\dth the columns, or be connected 
thereto with a properly turned and bored joint siitliciently fixed. 

(c) All such pillars shall be turned or planed top and bottom to a true face at right angles to the 

axis. 

[d) All joints in such pillars shall be at or near the level of a floor, and shall be fixed and made 
with not less than four holts at lea^t ] inch in diameter. 

('ji The foot of all such pillars shall have such area as may be necessary to properly distribute the 
load on the foundations. 

9. All girders that carry walls or floors or roofs shall be of wrought iron or mild steel. 

10. ia) All floors and all staircases (together with their enclosing walls) shall be constructed 
throughout of fire-resisting material'? and be carried upon supports of fire-resisting materials. 

{h) All iron and steel carrying loads used in the construction of any floor or staircase shall be pro- 
tected from the action of fire by being encased to the satisfaction of the district surveyor in concrete, 
brickwork, terra-cotta or metal, lathing and plaster or cement without any wood firrings. 

11. All structural metal work ^hall he cleaned of all scale dust and rust and be thoroughly 
coated with one coat of boiled oil or paint or other approved material before erection, and after erection 
shall receive at least one additional coat. 

12. lu) The dead loads of all buildings shall consist (fl' the actual weight of walls, floors, roof, par- 
titions, and all permanent construction. 

{h} The live load shall eon;?ist of all loads other than dead loads. 

(c) For the purpose of calculating the loads on pillars in buildings, the live load on floors shall be 
estimated as equivalent to the folio w'ing dead load ; 

For dwelling houses, hotels, hospitals, lodging houses, and similar buildings, cwt. per superficial 

foot. 

For office buildings, t cwt. per superficial foot. 

For places of public assembly, workshops, and retail shop^, and similar buildings, 1 cwt. per 
superficial foot. 

For buildings of the warehouse class, not le^s than 2 cwt. per superficial foot. 

id) The live load on the roof ffiall be e-?timated at cwt. per superficial foot measured on the 
surface of such roof. 

IB. For the purpose of determining the extreme load to he carried on pillars in buildings of more 
than two stories in height, a reduction of the live loads shall be allowed as follow^ : — 

For the roof and top story the live load shall be calculated in full. 

For the next succeeding lower story a reduction of o per cent, from the live load fixed by this 
section. 

For the next succeeding lower story a reduction of 10 per cent. 

For each succeeding lower story the amount of the reduction ^hall be o per cent, more than for 
the story immediately above until at the eleventh story from the top the reduction shall be 50 
per cent. 

For each remaining ^tory, if any, below >uch eleventh story from the top the reduction shall be 
dO per cent. 

14. In pillars the actual working stress per square inch shall not exceed that given in the follow- 
ing table and in like proportion for intermediate ratios : 


Wl'cit* t' t I • n-t'-i 'liviaol lu 

T.i A't aatiii- ni i.uioii- 


100 

— 

140 

— 

rjo 


luo 

__ 

so 

l-STd 

o»o 

2-442 

40 

3’020 

•20 

3 U\\ 


i_' in Tmi-' p>‘i "< 1 , Iiioli u 



Wioiisj! t r.'ii, 

2-512 

2*142 

2*057 

2*477 

3*400 

2s2o 

4 017 

3*170 

4*452 

3*470 

4-S32 

3*727 

5-100 

3*805 

5-200 
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Where a pillar is built into a \Yall the radius of gyration of that pillar in the direction of the 
thickness of the wall shall be taken for the purpose of the above table. 

Id. The actual working stress of iron and steel (except in the ease of pillars as hereinbefore set 
out) in tons per square inch of sectional area, shall not exceed those given in the following table : 


C<i-t iroR 
Wiuuuht iron 
Mild 

Ca^t -tcel 


1 el.-lHii 


4 

10 


.Milli- 

on 


4 

10 

]•> 


1C. In addition to the foregoing provisions and the general rule-^ of construction for buildings of 
the class to which they belong, as required by the principal Act and any amendment, all skeleton 
frame buildings shall, as regards their metal framing, bracing, walls, partitions, floors, roofs, stair- 
cases, and foundations, be constructed in such manner as may be approved by the district surveyor, 

17. The person proposing to erect a skeleton frame building shall, one month before c unmence- 
ment of the building, deposit with the district surveyor a complete set of the drawings of such 
building showing the details of construction of all its parts, together with a detailed copy of all the 
calculations of the stresses and material, such calculations to be in such form as the Tribunal of Appeal 
shall from time to time determine. Should such drawings or calculations be in the opinion of the 
district surveyor not in sufficient detail, he may require such further particulars as may be necessarw 
IH. The district surveyor may, for the purpose of due supervision of the building and at the 
expense of the owner of the building, cause any pillar to be drilled at any point to ascertain its thick- 
ness, and may cause to be made any other tests he may consider desirable. 

10, Any person dissatisfied wnth any requirement of the district surveyor under this section may 
appeal to the Tribunal of Appeal. 

‘20. There shall be paid to the district surveyor by the builder or the owner in respect of every 
skeleton frame building, at such time as the drawings are deposited with the district surveyor, a 
calculation fee : sucli fee shall be in addition to the fee payable under section 154 of the principal Act, 
and shall be according to the following schedule : — (See reconuaendation supra, jU. iHS, on Steel Con- 
struct lOii.) 


APJ^EXDIX r 

rXDEli SlPEESTiaXTl UES. 

In all buildings there shall be on all street frontages, piers, or other supports of stone, granite, 
brick, metal, or other approved materials, from the level of the ground to the level of the mam wall of 
the superstructure above the ground, mezzanini, or first floors, of a total breadth on each street 
frontage equal to the following : — 

On frontages np to 20 feet wide, one tenth ]nirt, 

20 to BO feet wide, one ninth pa it. 

BO feet widt' and over, one eighth [)art 

of the respective widths of such fnaitages. 

Xo piers or other supports shall be placed further apart than BO feet ineasnved from centre to 
centre of such piers or other supports, and no single pier shall in any case be less tlian 15 inches on 
the face other than those at party walls, which may be not les> than 0 inches on the face and placed 
oppo-ite the centre of such party walls. Such piers shall not be covered with mirrors or otherwise 
concealed. 




THE BIOLOGICAL DISBO^^AL OL SLAVA GL LlaLM ISOJ.ATLD IJI LLDiXGS. 

JA Li-ul'e^^or Fkank Clowes, H.Si’. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 15th Felruaiy 1904. 

INrHOPUCTOKY. 

^ i"^HE present Pa[>er deals with the application of the hioln^ical nietlind nf treatment to 
I the sewage from the new colony estahlislied at Horsham in the huildings ern-ted hy 
J— Messrs. Aston AW'hli, IhA., and ingress Bell. Mdien asked hy ]\lr. Wehl). at llir sug- 
gestion of I)r. Annstrongg to recommend a means rd' inolfensi\ely disposiiig .»f the sowagr 
from Christ's Hospital, the experience derived from several year^' l)iol(jgical tietUmeiit <.»f a. 
portion of the London sewage led me unhesitatingly to recommend the erection of a t>kint 
precisel}^ similar to that used in the London experimental ^York. It seemed certain that the 
treatment at Horsham would he simplilied hy the fact that the* sewage is pun lN of d<um‘^tic 
origin. It accordingly contains no water derived from rainfall or surface drainage, and m* 
road detritus or other matters which are not present in house drainage. lAeii the laundry 
]‘efuse- waiter is excluded from this sewage, an arrangement which is t)robably not alt(»gether 
in favour of the biological method of treatment, since the alkalinity caused by soa}) ajipear::) 
to favour bacterial action. 

The system adopted consists in passing the S(*wage slow ly through a depesitiiig. or >o- 
called septic/' tank, and allowing the outtiow from this tank to be dealt with intermittently 
in coke-beds. The effluent from the tank, after ha\'ing lieeii treated once in the coke-bed, 
passes into a running brook, llowing as a matter of convenience over a short stretch of giams- 
land on its way. 


KXrLWA'iloN OL' laOJHaxlcAL TRUATMKXT AND Ol’ illi: WLTiInD ol ADAIUINg li. 

It may be explained that the general advantage s secured by the so-called biological or 
bacterial method of treatment are that it secures an inotfenAie and non-t>utre>cible effluent, 
and at the same time largely reduces the amount of sediment or sludge" from town sewage 
wTiich has to be disposed of; in the ease of doniestie sewage it even removes the sludge 
altogether. 

Many kinds of living organisms undoubtedly take part in the change> hrought about in 
this process of purifying sexvage ; hence the term biologiear' or “natural " has btH'ii a[)plied 
to the treatment. Since, however, tln^ excessi\ely minute vegetable organisms known as 
bacteria constitute by far the largest propjrtioii of these useful organisms, the treatment i- 
freipieiitly termed “bacterial." The bacteria are aetually present as organi-m^ and as 
living Spores in the sesvage itself, and re(pure to establish themselves in the purihing plant 
before the treatment becomes effleient. The improvement noticeable in the puiilieation as 

I tiiGl Yol. XI. X'o. f'. — 2tt 1 (.1). IIH' L 
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the tank and coke-bed< mature is probaldy explained by the fact that the bacteria gradually 
accumulate and accuminodate thcui^Ldves to the conditioiir? under ^vhich they are i)laced. 

it liUb been found that many ^[lecieb of bacteria are concerned in theproces>. and that btmie, 
acting anaerobically, or in the abbcnce of air, play their Ubeful part in the bettliiig or *' bcptic *' 
tank, ^^hilbt otherb, ^vhich repuire to be freely supplied with air and are therefore termed 
aerobic, ■* complete the purilieation in the subsequent coke-bed treatment. Ihe seavage is 
})repared by the preliminary pa.bSago through the septic tank for the final purification in the 
coke-beds. It is in the septic tank that the solid fa cal matter is resoh'ed by the haeteria into 
gaseous and liquid substances, audit ib here that the sub[»ended solids disappear. It has been 
btated that the liquid should be secluded from contact with air during thi^ preliminary treat- 
ment, hut in order to secure thib it is uniiecebbary to cover the tank, since the solid matterb lloat 
as a })rottctive scum and prevent the contact of the liquid with the air : and even when this bcum 
ib removed by wind or by rain the bacterial action is apparently not seriously affected. The 
complete closing of the tank is attended with some danger, since the gab produced ib 
inflammable, and the introduction of a spark or flame into the inclobed space might therefore 
be attended with lire or explosion. 

The tinal treatment in the coke-beds in the presence of air, constituting the so-called 
abrohic treatment, is mainly brought alxjut by species of bacteria ditl'ercnt from those 
concerned in the preliminary aerobic treatment, although some bacteria exist which are 
termed ''facultative*’ hecause they have the })Ower of adapting thenibelves to either aerobic 
or anaerobic condition'-. 

There are two recognised metluds for exposing the sewage liquid to the action of 
am’ohic bacteria. The "continuous method** provides for the liquid which overflows from 
the septic tank being continuously sprayed over the coke-beds, tlirougli which it constantlv 
trickles and then flows a^^ay; whilst the ■* intermittent method ” provides for the coke-bed 
being tilled with the liquid, and then drained away after it lia-. remained in tlie b^l foi- a 
few hours. 


The beds used in the continuous method are usually deep: tliey aix made uf hn-gc, hard 
material, and should be open at the sides; they possess the advantage of not requiring the 
constant services of an attendant for o])eniiig and closing the valves : hut the final effluent 
from these beds must lie subjected to sedimentation, since it contains much Idack humus- 
like suspinded matter. 

The beds used for the '■ intermittent treatment '* are usually inatle of smaller material 
since they have been found to be more efficient vhen filled with small coke than ^Yith lar'*e : 
they have been made of any depth up to thirteen feet. 

Both these methods, when pro[>erly arranged and woi'ked, yield a perfect! v satisfactorv 
effluent, and oJie or other should he chosen, according to the (*onditioiis under which the 
-ewage is to he purified : probably where the fall of ground is sufticient the continuous treat- 
ment would frequently have the preference. In the present case llie intermittent method 
NS as recommended because the writer had successfully worked it for many years, and at tlie 
time of drassiiig out the plans the continuous treatment had not been so fully exi>eriniented 
u[»on as at the present time, and could hardly come under cousidei’atiuii. 


As regaids cost of construction, tliis will naturally vary mucli vitli the slvle of work 
ad(.)pted. The plant for continuous treatment would probably Ije iji most cast- more 
expen-ive than that for iiiterniitlent, but on the other liand tlie cost of workin<» it would l)e 
less. The extra cost of working the valves in the intermittent system is, la>\K‘ver, usuallv 
reduced by the fact that th(U’e is a man about the ])lace engaged in other work who caii 
attend to the valves, and it is also quite possible to make the action automatic. 
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In calculating the capacity of the coke-beds for the intermittent system, it may be stated 
generally that the liquid capacity of the tank is reduced by about 50 per cent, by l>eing tilled 
with coke fragments. The capacity after the coke has l)een introduced, however, continually 
decreases for a period after the bed has begun to receive sewaige. owing to the growth on the 
coke surface of a gelatinous film. The growth of this film is essential, as it includes the 
active bacteria; it further possesses the useful property of absorbing atmospheric oxygen 
when the bed is empty, and giving it up for purifying purposes to the sewage liquid which is 
subsequently introduced. The average working capacity of a well-managed bed, after the 
capacity has become stationary, may be put down at about 25 per cent, of the original space 
before the introduction of the coke. 

It may be noted that the cooling of the sewaige by frosty w^eatlier somewhat reduces the 
activity of the purifying organisms, although they continue to exert some purifying effect 
even in a liquhl which is frozen on its surface, and they survive even after the liquid has 
}>een entirely frozen. Indeed, it has lieen shown that bacteria survive after exposure to the 
extremely low temperature of liquid air. But the fact that low temperature tends to render 
the biological purification less rapid tells in favour of the intermittent treatment during cold 
weather, since the spraying of the liijuid through the air in the continuous treatment tends 
to greatly reduce its temperature. 

In designing a plant for intermittent biological tivatiiient, it is usual to assume tliat the 
water ^uppl3^ amounts to 30 gallons per head, and that thu supply calculated on this basis 
represents the sewage flow to be arranged for. The septic tank should have a capacity of 
one day's flow, and the coke-beds collectively should be able to liold a two days' flow, theii- 
depth being determined by local conditions. It is assumed that the bed> will receive two 
fillings in tw^enty-four hours, and that their working capacit}^ will be 25 per cent, of the space 
which is afteiwvards filled wflth coke. 


{xENEPvAL PESELTS Ol'.TAINED. 

Before describing the construction of the plant and the method of using it, it may be 
stated that the treatment has now been in operation for over eighteen months, under the 
general charge of Mr. Streeter, of the works department, and has been worked by his man. 
^Ir. Streeter reports that no hitch has occurred in tiu* working of the plant, and that on one 
occasion only has anv offensive smell arisen from the treatment. On examining into the 
cause of this smell, I found that it arose from stagnation of the process during the first 
lengthv school vacation. In the treatment of London sew^age no intermission of flow’ occurs, 
but in a teaching establishment the sewage-fiow’ almost ceases during vacation time. The 
first school vacation accordingly taught us that some means must ])e adopted to prevent the 
sew’age from remaining unduly long in the septic tank, an occurrence wdiicli was new’ and 
unforeseen. The stagnation of the septic tank led to the production in the sew’age of a 
large amount of sulphuretted hj’drogen, and this foul gas w’as freely smelt when the school 
resumed its w’ork, an<l the liquid in the tank w’as aceordinglv displaced. The liquid in the 
tank was not only offensive in smell, hut it also undouhtetlly upset the bacterial action of the 
coke-heds ; it w’as, therefore, of a W’hollv ohjectionahle nature. Attention is specially drawn 
to this occurrence and to its cause, because it probably explain^ why similar installations 
for the treatment of sew’age from isolated buildings have become offensive. The plant should 
receive a flow’ of sewage which is sufficiently regular to })revent lengthy stagnation : and sucli 
stagnation might probably be obviated in all ca>es, as it was obviated in subsoipient vacation^ 
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At llor.-liaiii. 1 a iirraiigin.i; that a '-ulheient amount of through tiu* tank 

(luring kngthy peri(Kls of ors-ation of scAvage iloY’. 

With tho aho\e oxcoptioig and throughout the period Alien rogular working has luen 
ruaintaiutd. no ohVnco has ari-^eii, ainl the final ehiueiit into the >tream lias Immu sIuami hy 
fiAMpteiit ohr^ervation and Ia* examination in the lahoratory to ])e free fr^m niatti i A]n(di 
could lead to otfeiice tA Oii during hot and drinighty summer \Yeathei*. 

'File ^olid faced matter of the sewage is absolutely di^po'^ed of in the >(>ptic tank, and no 
deposit has formed upon the bottom of the tank. The fear had been expressed that thi^ tank 
might lieoome offensive, but this fear has been proved to be groundless, since the ventilator'^ 
in the root of the tank and the open man holes emit no offensive smell, and the smell of the 
( hiuent itself is slight, and is only noticeable in the immediate vicinity of the tank. The final 
effluent liquid from the coke-ljed is usually slightly turbid, but it is free from any offensive 
odoin* : it possesses only the smell of freshly turned garden m(uild. and this is the odour which 
i- iisualW emitted from wholesome effluents. 

Careful examination of the sewage and of the final effluent shows that the numljer of 
bacterial organisms in the sewage becomes considerably reduced during the treatment, and 
there can be no doubt that those organisms whicli remain in the effluent are useful in 
ottecting its further purification after it has passed from the coke -bed 

A general summary of the results of the bacterial and chemical examination ha- hr(>n 
piaqrircd. and the folloving are the average results ol^tained: — - 


I’.acterial examinatir)U 

Xu ml It a* of bacteria in tlie lirpiid portion of tht* sowae*' . 
Xiimber of bact( ria in tlie -eptic tank (‘iflutuit 
Xumltor of ])actei'ia in the final effluent 
l*erc(‘utage decivaso in number by treatment 


I** 1 CUFI' t < t . 

1*2, lU2.s:>7 

1,2SA 
s, p; i,2s:, 
:; 2-2 


Cliemienl examination of final eifiuent : 

i )xygeii absorbed from permangaiiate 

Albumenoid ammonia . 

Ammonia ..... 
Sulphiu'etted hydrogen 
l)issolved atuKjspheric oxygen 


J\u A [H 1 icu.one. 

[ in lo minutes . . . 0*i;r) 

I in 4 hours . . . l-0:> 

0-2>:4 

2*06 

Nolle 

30 pi'i* cent, of the possible amount. 


An effluent of this character has ]}e(‘u found to sustain tlie r(‘S[)iratiou of fisli for an 
iudeiinite lengtli of time. In the early ti'ials at Horsliam, liowi ver, the lisli wlucli w( re 
immersed iu the eifiuent lived for four days oidy, and appt‘ar to have suecumhed to meclianical 
injury occasitjiied either by the violence of the oiittlowiiig stream vliich dashed tliem against 
tile wire netting, or to the someAhat crude method of capture jgv means of a garden ralvte 
Tile trinls have be^ai inceiitly repealed Aitli liealthy uninjured fish iu tlu' still effluent, :ind the 
fi-li continued to live and lliiive for a fortnight, wlieii they were removed. A s])e(dal d(‘ter- 
ndnation made on tlie 30th nlto. showed that the ( Ifinent contained 30 j-er cent, of the [lossibh' 
amount of atmo-jdu'ric oxygen in solution, and in such an efflm nt lisli can l>r(‘atlu readilv. 
li was fm’tjKU' found that tlie oxygen dissolved in the (‘ffluent was not removed liv 10 da vs' 
iia libation at so Y, in a clo>ed bottle. This effluent Aonld certainly improve the condition ol 
the Aciter of a ])ro()k which had been fouled by ordinary sewage or cesspool dis(;harg('S. 

Jr may be cijui'ubiitly stated that the (xjierience dmdved from the coimtruction and 
Aoikiitgof ihc [»Iant in <(iit‘btien has given assurance that it i- suitable to diad with the 
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scAMige derived from any isolated Luildiiy^ without giving olfeiiee. It i:^ also certain that 
under proper management the sewage effluent whh-h it discharges will he innocuous to lisli, 
and will not become ottensive in itself or when it is discharged into a watercourse. It will be 
understood that t)roper management implies a certain regularity of working, which might 
doubtless be largely automatic in its nature. 


nnxAiLs or LOX'^TncLriox aM) TUEATMENr. 

The accompanying drawing of the plan and section [Ag. h has been kindly furnished to 
me by Mr. Webb. 

in planning the construction of the plant it was assumed that the amount of sewage tu 
be dealt with would be thirty-tive gallons per head of those resident at the school, and that 
the number of residents would be one thousand. 

The sewage Hows by gravitation into a small receiving chamber, and passes through a 
coarse screen into the septic ’’ tank. This tank is constructed in duplirate, each part being 
capable of retaining a twenty-four hours' tiow of sevage. As a precautionary measure these 
tanks vere covered in a substantial manner, and vere provided with tail vertical ventilating 
shafts similar to those employed for the ventilation of se^^ers. This precaution has proved to 
he unnecessary, as far as the t)reveiitiou of nuisance i-^ concerned : l>ut the protection thus 
afforded against wind and rain has been undoubtedly advantageous. 

The roots ot these tanks may he ideiititied in the accompanying illustrations digr^. *2, 
3, 4) by their ventilating shafts. The taiik:^ were formed by excavating the soil, and were 
then built in brick and rendered inside with cement. It Avas thought well to construct the 
tanks in duplicate in order to provide for aecidait or for the necessity of re]i)air, and to allow 
a tank to be thrown out of work for the removal of sediment or sludge “ : the neeessitv for 
the removal of sludge, howe^ei^ doe-- nut ^eeni likely to arise, since the lo\v-](.'Vel tanks for 
reeei\ing the “ sludge " have not yet been called into ii'^e. Bulli the iiiL-ts and the outlets 
of the tanks consist of elhuw' pipe^, the ends of which are ])eneath the surfaee of the liguid witliin. 
The solid fcccal matter rij^es to the surface of the liguid, and the arrangement of the elbow 
pipes not only insures that this matter shall remain in the tank during its di-sipatinii as gas 
and liquid, hut also that it shall not be disturbed meainvhile by the liow of the liquid. It may 
)>e stated that advantage has been thus far obtained by the possession of duplicate tanks, 
since they have been W'orked singly and alternately, and a longer period for the disposal of 
the s()lid faces by bacterial action has in this w'ay been secured. 

The effluent passes from the septic lank l)yan exit, which is indicated Iw the bov in lig. 3. 
and tiow'S along an open channel on its way to the coke-beds. This channel is seen beside 
the tank and bed in the iilustrations. It was constructed in a succession of steps, ^o that the 
iiipiid. by falling over wadr-walls, might l)e freed from much of its dissolved gas and might 
become aerated. Tliis aeration has since been more fully secured by letting the effluent fall 
through perforated trays before passing over the weirs. 

From the eulvert the li(]uid flows into a tank lllled with small graded hiirJ coke, known 
as pan-breeze," which has been sifted free from dust. The liquid is distributed over the 
coke surface by ilowiiig along branched grip-,** which are excavated in the surface of the 
coke : these are well shown in lig. 4. The grips are lined with line coke, which server to lilter 
off* the coarser particles, and to prevent them from getting into the bed. Thi:- tine coke 
raked off at intervals and replaced by similar fresh material. As soon as the coke-bed is full 
to the upper surface of the coke, tlie tiowing liquid is diverted into another similar bed. The 
bed is then allowed to stand full for two hours, after which the liquid contents are allowed to 
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Ilow away tlirougli drainage arraiigemuiits provided 1*11 tlie ll<»or ot tlie lank. Tlii^ li'jiiid 
conbtitiitej> the puriiied sewaga^ etHueiit. 

The tanks for containing the coke are constructed in a similar way in ilu* Mgaic tank, 
hut they are not covered in. They have square drainage channels ])rovided in tlu-ir tloor^, 
which are covered with perforated iron plates. Six of tliese coke-heds are tu’ovidrd, and thip- 
are used in succession, as lias been indicated above. Three of them are tilled ami emptied 
each day, the liquid remaining in the ])ed for two hours, and the bed being allowed to stand 
with air in the interspaces of the coke alter it^ li(|uid contents have been diM-hargetl. T\\o 
of the remaining beds have their inlets and outlets opened and receive the ellliient fmui tin- 
septic tank passirrg corrtinuoush througdi them from 5.30 i\m. to b.KO a period during 

which the Ilow is naturally very slow. This passage of eilliieiit serves to maiutK.in the propt r 
bacterial conditiorr ol the coke while tlie bed is not doing duty. 

Each coke-hed in tliis installation is doing very eaw’ voik. -ince it ha- hten found 
possible in treating Lorrdon sewage to till a bed three times in t^\ eiity-tour laair^ u\e‘^’ long 
periods, and to ohtairr satisfactory results : the treatment ha^ everr been pushed to four 
fillings per twenty-four hours. It is w\dl in any sewage })laut to have some reserve beds, 
since a bed may oceasiorrally require to rest for a day or two after beirrg eiirptied, and it mav 
also rectuire to be laid up for repair. 

hiince the bacteria and other organisms wdiich elfect the jairilicatioii the sewage are 
derived from the sewage it^^elf, and reguire some time ba’ their full establishment in the se^ptic 
tank and in the coke-ljeds, it is found that the amount of purilicatiou produe’ed h\ a new 
plant increases fe>r a considerahie period, and that, so far fn.an the tanks regiiiriiig renewal or 
cleansing, they become increasingly efficient as their age increases if they are worked with 
regularity and are left undisturbed. 

As has been already stated, the purilicatiou has generally been attriiuUed to Aariou- 
Species of the simplest forms of \egetahle organisms known as bacteria. Other organism-, 
liow'ever, undoubtedly contribute towards the result, and the pr'>ce-s ma\ therefore he more 
correctly termed the natural'’ or ** hiologieal ’’ treatment of sewage. Ao chemicals whatever 
are used during the treatment, and the process is identical with that which occurs in the 
treatment of sew^age on the land in sewage larins. The biological plant, how'ever, possesses 
the advantages that it causes 110 offence, and that it requires b ss space and is more satis- 
factorily under control than the sewage faim. It compares favnurahly with tlie chemical 
})rocesses of treatment, which can neAe)' elfect economically a purilicatiou egual in (kgree to 
that secured Iw biological action, and Avhich produce a much larger amount of sediment or 
sludge.’’ 

My acknowledgments are due to Er. Fowler of Manchester, and to .Mr. J. W. H. Jhggs, for 
their cooperation in planning the scheme of treatment: to i^lessrs. Aston Webb ami Ingress 
Bell, for furnishing a copy of the plans ultimately agreed upon : and to Mr. Charles E. BroAvn. 
science master at the school, for photographs of the plant in action. 
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DISCUSSION OF FDOFESSOE CLOWES’S PAPEE. 
Tile President. ^h‘. A->iux Weui;, E.A.. F.S.A.. in the Chair. 


Da. (GILBERT FOWLER, who ro^e at the 
instance of the Pre:>ideiit. said that he had a very 
small part in the initial stage of the installation 
at Horsham, and it was satisfactory to know that 
it was going on so w’elL There were a number of 
points he had thought of speaking about in con- 
nection with small installations 'which might 
perhaps he of interest to architects. First of all 
it occurred to him that architects were singularly 
fortunate peox3le. in that for them, in large 
measure — it sounded paradoxical to say so — the 
sewage problem did not exi^t ; for this reason, 
that the sewage problem had come to be pretty 
well a question of cost. There was no doubt that 
by modern methods it was possible to produce an 
effluent of any degree of purity up to potable 
water if necessary. He knew of an in -relation 
which was being considered now for a small town 
in the vicinity of St. Petersburg, where the Tsar 
was accustomed to go for his summer holidays, 
and where an outbreak of typhoid had made the 
inhabitants extremely anxious that the 'ewage 
should be efflcieiitly purified. He understood 
that they contemplated there an installation 
something like that at Horsham, followed by sand 
filtration, and tiiially di'^infectioii by o/one. Thus, 
when they were not tied by cost, they could 
do what they pleaded. But, ^peaking more reamii- 
ably, there wa^> no doubt that iimtallations for 
country houses and comparatively small places, 
such as architects were frequently called in to deal 
with, might be made efflcient without any serious 
question of cost arising : for this reason, that an 
addition of a few pounds to the cost of an installa- 
tion might nearly double their factor of safety. It 
was well to have the largest factor of safety within 
limits that they could. ] >r, Clowes had very properly 
emphasised certain limits that existed, more 
especially the size of the septic tank. There 
could be no doubt that it was possible to over- 
septicisc sewage. The installation at Horsham 
was a case in point, and in the last report to hand 
from Massachusetts th<^ Andover sewage tank, 
which had been reported on for several years there, 
bad finally been put out of action, because it was 
definitely proved that sewage which had had a long, 
slow travel in the sewer, and finally a long sojourn 
ill the septic tank, had become over- sept icised. 
putrid fermentation had set in, and the ^^ewage was 
niore difficult to purify in consequence. He had a 
similar case under his own observation ot a w orks 
which was laid down for a considerable district, 
and the sewage was admitted to the tanks when 
only a small portion of the district for which the 
work was constructed was actually coupled up ; 


the whole of the tanks were filled, the reason being 
that there was some apprehension, he believed, 
as to whether the walls in their green state would 
stand, and consequently the flow through the whole 
set of tanks was very slow, and there was a really 
terrible nuisance : and that was undoubtedly 
because the sewage was passing too slowly through 
the tanks, and there was in consequence a de- 
velopment of sulphuretted hydrogen. 8o there 
was a limit to the size of the septic tank, and it 
was possible, though not so likely, there might be 
''Onie limit to the size of the beds. They had had 
a case — in Manchester, where they had only 
started a bed a few months — when owing to the 
construction works they had to stop it for several 
weeks, and they found it was practically a new 
bed when they started again. But he did not 
think that would have occurred in the ordinary 
way, if the bed had had time thoroughly to 
mature — but that was a moot point. Anyhow, 
it was well to have a good margin, as was the 
ca^e at Horsham, where they needed only to 
fill the beds perhaps once a day. A case had 
come under his notice that might be of interest 
in regard to a country house, when he was asked 
in a friendly way to look through the plans, and 
he took cart that there was this factor of safety. 
He wrote recently to the owner of the house to 
ask how he had got on — he had had three years’ 
experience — and ho said the effluent all through 
that time had paS'^Ld into a little pond by a well- 
frequente<l roadway, and there had been no com- 
plaint 'vvhatever. The only difficulty he had had 
was that a certain amount of the scum had got 
into the exit pipe of the tank, but that they bad 
readily met that. This gentleman had written to 
him I Dr. Fowler) in great distress once, thinking 
liis tank had completely filled up with solid 
matter, a.nd he (Dr. Fowler) suggested what had 
happened, which w^as also the case with Horsham, 
that most of the solids had lioated up to the top 
and constituted a scum in which a considerable 
amount of very vigorous bacterial action was going 
on. He investigated it a little more thoroughly, 
and found that was the case. Immediately thi'- 
leathery coating wa^ pierced the water was under- 
neath. He took out the excess of scum, threw it 
about on his lawn, and it all disappeared. That 
was p vac tic ally all that had to be done to that 
tank, or cesspool as they would have called it in 
old days, for three years, and the efiUient from 
that tank passed on to one of two cinder beds : 
they were only a few cubic yards in size altogether. 
In this case, as it would involve a certain amount of 
cuinplicdtion, it seemed better that the tank effluent 
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shoukl be ailoweJ to tiickle coutinuou-ly through, 
and this was done with an ordinary little perto rated 
zinc tray. All that ^va^ dciie wa^ that every day 
the gardener wtiit down and turneil the iluw from 
i)iie -ii-le to the other, and, having alh)wed a pleii- 
tilul margin 01 cubic •^pace in pi op onion to the 
amount to I'e dealt with, tin re was no diideulty 
in the purification. The whole drtiiculty came in 
wla.n, as in the case of a great city like^ i\lan- 
chener. they had te* get the utmost out of every 
eiibie' yard ot space — then they had to consider 
Voi-y carefully questions of cost nght through, 
ihit little ditlicuhies of dntribution. or anything 
of that sort, were all ueu trails eel it they had a 
oleiitiful margin ot safety, and in most cases it 
could be reach 1\ allowed for in small installations 
at a comparatively lusigniticant cost. Hut. of 
course, while in the case of a country house an 
extra live -pound note might add 2T per cent, to 
the "whole installation- — it they came to work that 
out in a big town, it ran into hundreds of thou- 
sands, and that was svhere the ditierence came- in. 
The cost of installations generally, of cours*-, varied 
accoreling to conditions. \\ he t her they -houid 
have intermittent uiethocU or continuous metho Is 
wa-> very largely a que-tinn of condition, the tail 
available; and so forth. He believed, especially 
where they could have this margin, that the very 
'simplest methods wt. re always the lie^t ; that they 
could get quite as efficient results by some simple 
method ol distribution, for instance, allowing. a< 
J)r. Clowes inid described, the sewage to just 
percolate through the-e grips, or through a certain 
amount of hue material through the surface, as 
had been done at Urieni liarnet tor years. Methods 
of that sort gave quite as eood re-ult-, and were 
liable possibly to less accidental interference than 
more complicated mechanism. That was hi^ own 
feeling, and that had been the concluHon come to 
by Protessor Dunbar, of the Hygienic Institute, 
Hamliurg, who had done some ot the best Con- 
tinental woik on the subject, and ^\lth whom 
he had had a great deal of correspondence. 
'Idle form of filter Dr. J >unhar recommended for 
small instailationT was made by about six to 
nine inches of line material on the top, with 
roll 'ah coai'M' nuiterinl underneath. The line 
in ate rial gave two things : it gave distribution, 
and gave a Du what had come to he known as 
ab-oiption -that i-, an action of tho^e IjcmU which 
wa-. not often referred to m English literature on 
the -uhject. but was undouhtediy of great import- 
tince. Tli(‘re was no doubt that the ph\^ical 
eiiect of the medium was of great importance, and 
that was win the question of the :^ize of the 
liiediiiui }i<id always to he considered. It was 
, by taking absolutely sterile clinkers of a 
ccitam ^ize, and passing -.ewage through, to get a 
sery conoid ruble purihcatioii. Dyes and .^o on 
would b(‘ taken right out of solution by tlu' purely 
ph}^ical absorption, and in the -anie way matters 


like peptone and albuiiRn. and so on, iiitrogLiious 
matter^ akin to tht)-i which occurred in -ewage, 
were tukeii ou: wholly by the ab-orptiNc- action 
of the medium. That vli\ '-ooii ceased unle-- a 
biological action -uccenled. and liitn the ah-orljed 
matter was oxidised by tie. action of the itaiteria, 
and there was aho appar* u:l\ a }!uuly ehemical 
oxidisation whieh va- luoughi about ]<\ ila 
beds owing to tile physical 1 attracts tn ot the luoi^t 
medium fur oxygen. Prote-ror Arimtrong would 
be intere'-ted to know that it was po^-ible by 
Uiedim e)f the^e beeP tO nMilnr di-mitliU aiiiliiie 
to mfctbyhviolet, a ivaction whieh m a iao.rraiury 
required rather ^iguiou- oxidising agents, if di- 
me th\l aniline was put on the medium in good 
condition it wa- iiistaniaiieou-ly oxidised to 
meth\ 1-violet. He had been t-dd that there 
Were ea--es in Hamburg where they found this 
oxidation eiiecr was ot uTeat importance in con- 
nection w'iili the treatment ot i-uiarion hospitaP, 
and he thought it would be a point of intere-t to this 
meeting. A difficulty otteii arose as to wHat was 
to be done wuth :^ewage whieh wais specihcally 
infected, say by typhoid from a typhoid fever 
hospital or am other uifcctiuu- diseUz^es hospital. 
< )f courst , the mere pu-sing through the^e bed^, it 
had been abundantly pr-wed. wa- no real safeguard 
as regal ded the removal of pathogenic organism- ; 
but It had been found that it was po-';ible to 
sterilise absolutely --uch sewage befoie puttiug it on 
to the bed by means ol chleuTle of lime, anel after 
such sterilisation it would be put on to a hi ter 
bed, more e-pecially a percolating and thoroughly 
oxieli.-ing bed, and the chloride of lime was oxulised 
to chlorate, and the purilication event on, if possi- 
ble, more vigorou-ly tiian without the presence 
of the chloride c)f lime. P>ut -terili''ing agents 
such a-- carbolic acid woukl luliibu the oxiilising 
and purifying eifects of the bed. If chloride ol' 
lime was u>ed it wais t^^ssihle. accoreling to the 
Hamburg experiments, to sterili-e the sewage and 
free it Ironi pathogenic germs before [aitting it on 
the percolating liltei* oi‘ contact beds. T or -uch 
work they preferred thi-^ ‘>ini[)le iorni of percolating 
heel he Avas describing ; hrst eil ail, a hnc laver 
which served a^ an absoiquion layer, which ar- 
rested the linely suspeudeel matter'', and also a 
large proportion ot m.itters ni emulsiiui, as « ne 
might say, and then the liquid pas-mg from tiuit 
percolated through tne coar.-e material and lie- 
carne thoroughly o\idL'«ed. lie was told by 

Dr. Dunbar that yibout TO [.er cent, of tins 
change took place in tiii.-^ top six inches, and he 
believed the right use ol the line material on 
the top would help in many cases towards a 
\ei\ simple solution ol \ery small sewage pro- 
blems. He knew a little w'orks at Clifton .Junction, 
near Manche-ter, winch wa- made by u sand to}) 
and c(xu '^c material Lindcriieath, which had been 
g.ung with excellent results lor twelve real’s, with 
]USC occasional scraping of the saiid -that Avas all 
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that had been required ; and such a method as 
that seemed to be excellently suited for small 
installations. In Mancli ester they had the^e 
giips on the top of the beds, and they removed 
quite a large amount of sludge from them from 
time to time, ^vhich was simply tipped as earth, 
and caused no nuisance at all, and the labour 
involved was not very excessive. He had had 
some costs got out -they had been very carefully 
going into the costs all the time — and up to the 
present time for the whole year they tallied very 
well, the last halL\ ear with the last quarter. It 
came out at about a million gallons. S^^ch 
figures of course were only of u-e if used judi- 
ciously. What could be done in a huge town 
with millions of gallons could not be done — the 
COST must go up pro lata very much — with a small 
installation. Still, tiie labour involved in oeca- 
sional scraping of beds m either a '-mall or a large 
installation wa-^ not at all exco'-'-ive. The co^t of 
construction varied according to the necessities of 
the ease. Their little septic installation in Man- 
chester. an expcLimciital installation of about 
20,000 gallons, cost them all through, with auto- 
matic gear and everything, something under .:t600 : 
but he had lieard. of installations costing a gO(^d 
deal more. It all depended upon how the thing 
was done, on a variety of local conditions which 
always had to be taken into account. vSliould any 
questions arise in the discussion which he could 
throw any light upon, he should be pleased to do so. 

Mk. HAROLD GRIFFITHS congratulated the 
Institute upon having so practical a Paper of such 
importance to architects read to them that 
eveidng. It might be thought by some architect''; 
of eminence that the disposal of sewage wa> quite 
beneath their dignity : but to those ho ventured 
to point out that in his opinion every channel 
and artery necessary to complete and perfect the 
structure came within the scope and duties of 
the architect. Xo doubt sewage dis^rosal which 
met the case very well thirty years ago was now 
quite out of date ; for at that period, so long as 
the sewage was not in view, everyone appeared 
satisfied — but at the present time notliing less 
than a scientific disposal of sewage, '-ucli a< 
described by Dr. (Towes, would suthce. TTiere 
w^ere one or two points on which he would like to 
have some little additional informal i<m. He was 
at present la}iiig down a sewage scheme, exactly 
as had been described that evening, for a Surrey 
mansion, and the difhculty he had was that when 
tile family were in occiquition there was a ron- 
siderable amount of sewage, but when only the 
staff were there there was only a tenth of that 
sewage — which made it somewhat diliieult to pro- 
portion his s(q)tic tank and bacterial beds. As 
regards cost, the house had approximately st^veiity 
rooms, and housed about sixty people, and he was 
laying down such an installation, including the 
connections from the existing pipes, at a cost of 


about itloO, including the disposal of the effluent 
by perforated pn>es entirely under the surface of 
the paik land. It was a snutll system, hut it was 
a small amciuit of money also. Would Di Cjowes 
kindly tell them how long the se\Mige Giould 
lemaminthe septic tank before it flowed on to 
the bacterial or iilter chambei It had been 
stated that if it remained too long it became 
inert, and there must be a time when they could 
rim it on the bacterial chamber before the proper 
chemical action had taken place in the :reptic 
tank. Coke had been mentioned as tbe best 
filling material. He --hould like to ask whether 
ballast was not as good. As to the size of the 
filling material, he had heard with some astonish- 
ment from Di. Fowler that coarse sand on tbe top 
of the filling was a great advantage. It would ])e 
useful to have it stated that they could use -and 
with coarser filling material underneath for a 
certain number of inches, and it would he of great 
practical advantage to those present if the pro- 
portioim and exact size of the filling material 
could be given. He should like to ask wliether 
the process could be repeated twice in one day, 
and, if so. what interval should elapse between 
the irrigations : als(\ where there was little sewage 
for disposal, how many days they could go fiom 
one irrigation to another without destroying the 
bacteria in the chauiher ; again, what became 
of the grease from the wa'-hing up. In his 
scheme, w'hich received the washings from the 
dairy ve-sels, it was proposed to run the grease 
into the septic chamber in the ordinary way. and 
he wanted to know whether it would be purified. 
01 be likely to clog the filling material in the 
bacterial chamber. Fie understood that at Hor< 
ham they had thought proper to keep out the 
washings from the laundry, which would contain 
soapy and greasy matter For a <mall scheme 
he would suggest that a perforated trough of oak 
would be much better for distributing the sewage 
over the bacterial chamber than the method 
adopted at Horsham. They might cut trenches, 
hut it appeared to him that the sev.uge would 
immediately begin to sink down at the end of the 
chamber nearest the outfall, and would not reach 
the other end of the cluimher except by coining up 
from underneath : whereas, if a ])erf()rarcd trough 
were adopted, it would distribute the sewage all 
over the bacterial chamber. He should al-^o like to 
a^k whether two hours was the proper time for the 
sewage to remain at rest in the bacteiial chamber. 
He had always understood four hour-;; if he was in- 
correct ho slioukl like to heinit right on that ])<>iiir. 

AIk. F. J. MTLLI^, Secretaiv of the Royal 
Commission on Sowagt^ ihsposal, said he liad 
been very intert sted in tbe paper. It warn throngli 
the yvork of 1 h\ CToyvos and otliei's like him that the 
Sewaue L'onimission yvere getting their experience. 

Mia R. LAXGTON COLF Mk] asked whether 
in an installation on a small scale, for an ordinary 
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(.•ountr\ It v>Ai- (k-ii'iiLle or nut to go in for 

one or oilioi of tbo mitoinatio proct-o'- in iwt . 
Th(-in rt gar<k -larnat'-.n, wli.a tin* bf 
mf'tho.l OT vetting oym’ tiiar (luririiltv, wlitn .1 
lioii't only oceupn (I for a p-'nion ni tin* .tr 
Wa.^ It -afu to k-avu tliu orbinaiy buk Mith auto- 
matic arrangonA'iiT? to them^clvu-. oi* ^boiibl 
-pecial arrangement be made for rlealing ^vith the 
reduced tiow ? 

Min E. PKXFoLI) _Jb said be yais preparing 
a scheme of se^Yaoe di-po^al for a -mall i-olation 
hospital ^Yheie they proposed to haYe the auto- 
matic system, not the intermittent. He 
surprised to hear irom L)r. Foyler about its being 
rather doubtfulwhetlier the etiiuent would be -afe. 
He should like to know how Dr. Fowler pio- 
posed the application of chloride of lime before 
the sewage passed into the -eptie tank. 

Dk. ARMSTiiONG, Aiid that both the 

President and himself must greet Jh\ Clowes'- 
appearance there that oYening with considerable 
-atisfaction, inasmuch as they Yere primaiily 
respon-ible for the suggestion that thi- sy-tem 
should be adopted at Horsham. A- one c)f the 
governors of the school, he had had to eon-ider Yery 
carefully the proidem of di-po-ing of the seY'oge. 
It wa- a difficult problem to face ror-onaily. 
lioweYta*. after \arious ^isil- t(; tht outtsll Milder 
Dr. Ciowe.sG superintendence mid guidance, he 
had very little doubt a- to the de-irability of adopt- 
ing the scheme ; but. although he ha<l never before 
ventured to hint at -uch a thing, he thought the 
President wa- a triH( um’Yous time-: and. 
therefore, it mu-t bo a great sati -faction to Mr. 
M'ebli to knoY^ that the -clieine did operate Yith 
such ab-olute -ucce-s — tor be IjelieAcd that wn^ 
the result of thedr eigliteen month=^’ expeiit nee 
with the sv'-tem. 1 >r. Clowes had done everything 
he possibly could to as-ist them in this matter. 
He was suie the Prt‘sident would agree that the 
pre-eut wa- a proper opportunity on Yffiich to 
tender him their most gnatoful thanks for the 
assistance he had alyaiy- -o Yullingly ren<ler( fl. 
bd’om a 'Scientific point of view this -ysteiu of 
soY^agf' disposal wa- one of extraordinai y inteo'-t. 
In the fir-t place, it yyis a justification of the old 
cesspool system. The cesspool had been got rid 
of; it was thought to l)e an abomination: but 
they xvere coming back to the cesspool, only on 
a larger scale, Yuth the* precaution not to diaw 
immediately on the tank for their water supply ! 
Tliat wa- really the only distinction betY^een the 
modem and the old s^^teiii. In tlu* old s\stem 
tile Well and the cesspool were put side by -ide : 
they Were now very careful to avoid Irtving the 
Well near the ces-pool, although, peihaps. as Di'. 
Fowler had foreshadlowed, they might e\eii be 
prepared later on to dnnk sewage Yhich Inul 
been properly dealt with by this sy-tem ! Mdien 
one considered what Y’as going on in the-e tank-, 
the proc( .s- would b(' -eoi to lx- altogether (a- 


traordinary. The uaptu*. be tiioiiglit, illustrated 
first of all tbr (hfllcubu- ’ukRi- Ybicb the arebi- 
Kcr iabourt d in ilu'-t ume- when he was called 
upon to be a ma-tir of all nades ; and m the 
.sei(aid p-bicr. it -lepba.A-td tbt nn]ioitanc' 01 tlie 
arcliitect .tCLiviiig a rhoin.gh gu'ounding iii 
-cic-nnbr uu. tiuod. and d iluuoiigb training in 
scientitic kni nvl^ dgiv 

Mu. (d^RURMi S-^[ITH 'F. , in -Lcondiug the 
vote of thanks. s^Jd be ^bould be extremely 
gratetul to Dr. fdowc- if he would tell them a 
little more about bow the laundry lefu-e yais got 
lid of from the waisliing for a thousand boy-. Ho 
should like V) know it it was turned on to the 
beds With the re-t of the sewage, or whether it 
Was tivated s^eparatdy. Tin- wa- a serious ditli- 
culty. which wa- emouuttred by all Avho had to 
dtral with liou-e- in the e-ountry. There Avas 
another difficulty * at tim^ 5 the bed- had to be put 
in -uch a po-ition that thtv had to be co\ered, 
and he would like to knoAV tlie exact etfect of that. 
In some cases he believed it had a di-astrons effiect. 
and if that wa- the ca-e he -hoiild like to knoAv 
hoAY it could he<t he ma. 

i\fu. F. VIX( F.XT KIX( 1 M. a-lo d a (|iK-tion 
alioiu Ventilation. He had ]>een connected. In -aid, 
Avith a sy-teui up in the Xoiih Avhich A^as carried 
out in '|uii“ a 'iiiiilar A,,i\ at : o mtecrioU> ho-- 
]utal-, hut they bail not vcmilntd tliLir tank-. 
There Ava^ only a -paCc of ithuut Imir iiiche- 
betw'eeii the top Li’iisr and the under -ide of tlu^ 
cover of till. tank-, iduy iindrrst‘U)(l that in that 
cru-t the microhm - Avt i-r a fiod of canuibal- 
rhat they at< one anothei wlieii in -o doing tiny 
got rid of the solid luntiei. nnd tliat Ax-ntilating 
the til Ilk woidd de-irov tin- action. 

Mu. iMAX ( LAUKF d. . in -upporiing the 
A*ot(‘ of thank'-, .-aid that lu' had put up a -mall 
bacteria tanlc in iMffi, but iinfonnn.itely at that 
time he did not kiioAv aiiA thing about the secondai y 
or coke beds, -o alloAVetl tin* effluent to run from 
tlu tank along a tn-mh cut iii the ground, and 
tint had been goine rni with veiy -ncces-fn] le- 
sults. Tlie install. itinn Avn- for a small liousi' 
ANitli iu commoilaiioii fur .Jiout six persons. Ift^ 
WMs discii-sing the detail- of this iu-tallation Aviih 
a iiiiin la-t ymr AAljf) told liim that he had just 
come froiii in-[)e('ting .i ai ry large in-tjillation of 
this naiuie for a public institution, and im said 
that tlu scum had groAvii right up ihrougli the 
drains and the -oil pipe Avith -uch di-astrous re- 
-uffis tliat the Avhok system was blockod up. He 
had been unable -nico to lirid out an\ thing more 
relating to this [jarticular catasti'oplie, but bo 
would like to knoAv Avhetber am thing ot the kind 
had come under the notice of Rrof<^-sor (’loAves or 
Dr. FoAvlor. 

A MlxMRIxR asked A\hat would be <lone in the 
ca-e ot a pei'l(‘Ct]\ le\el siti* A\}iere thev could not 
get a fall. 

Mu. hRANK hlSinf\X 1 , a-kei] what effect 
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a severe and prolonged fiost ^'onld Lave on tLe 
system. 

The pee side XT said he quite agreed vith 
Mr. Griftitlis that architects should keep up vith 
the science of the disposal of sewage as much 
with any other part of their intricate and elaborate 
w’ork. It was partly owing to Dr. Armstrong’s 
suggestion that this principle of sewage disposal 
was finally adopted at Horsham ; it wa^ also at 
his suggestion that they were fortunate enough to 
get the help of Dr. Clowes in carrying it out ; 
and it was at Dr. Clowes's suggestion that they 
were fortunate enough to have further help from 
Dr. Fowder. They were under great obliga- 
tions to these three gentlemen in this particular 
matter ; and although he felt he must apologise 
for a second evening being devoted to this par- 
ticular school, still, when he found that Dr. Clowes 
was willing to give them a description of the 
w^ork done there in sewaige disposal, he thought he 
should not be doing the Institute a good turn if he 
did not encourage him in his kind wnllingness. 
They had rather a difficult task at Horsham, 
because the nature of the land there w'as not 
suitable for the disposal of the sewaage over the 
land, though Horsham it-elf had tried that prin- 
ciple — in fact, it had a sewage farm not very 
far off. It was a first essential that any 
effluent wdiicli parsed from the school buildings, 
which had over a thousand occupants, ^liould be 
as pure as it possibly could be. It was a test 
of its success that for eighteen months that 
effluent had been passing aw\iy without any com- 
plaint, or any cause of complaint, from aiixbody 
wdio resided in the district. 1 before this work 
w^as started Dr. (low*es had been kind enough to 
take him dowm the river on a beautiful sunny 
day. They spent a long time at Harking, and 
certainly the effluent he saw' there pouring in its 
tons into the Thames w'as a very different effluent 
from that discharged from the sew'age treated on 
the method under discussion. Some time ago he 
had the advantage ot hearing Dr. Clow'es on a 
similar subject at the Eoyal Institution, w'hen he 
said that these bacteria could he subjected to an 
extraordinary amount of heat w'i’tlioiit their 
vitality bHng affected in any W'ay, but that w'hen 
they were exposed to the rays "^of the sun thev 
turned up their feet and died at once I That had 
always struck him as a W'onderful example of the 
great healing and beneficent effect of the sun's 
rays. And that w'as one of the piinciples tliev 
had acted on at Horsham ; to call in the 
sun in every possible way to preserve the health 
and strength of the boys wdio lived there. 
With^ regard to private installations, w'hicli, as 
Dr. Eow'ler said, must come so often undei the 
notice of architects, he had found exactly the 
difficulty mentioned hy another speaker, namely, 
the difficulty of the une('[ual flow through these 
small installations. In one house he had an auto- 


matic system w'hich was supposed to throw the 
matter first on to one bed, and when that bed was 
lull on to another, and so on, and it w^orked very 
w'ell up to a certain point : hut when the house was 
full of visitors, and there w'as an extra number of 
baths or an extra amount of w'aterused, the auto- 
matic system failed altogether. Whether that could 
be improved or not he did not know, but it w'as 
certainly one of the things they mu'-t look to 
these gentlemen to for assistance. Before putting 
the vote of thanks, he should like to say how very 
much indebted architects must alw'ays be to the 
scientific men who took an interest in these 
things. Architects did not profess to be experts m 
such matters ; they must call in, and every wise 
architect w'ould call in, men who were experts to 
advise them before they adopted measures at the 
expense of their clients, w'hich w'as a very serious 
thing. Therefore it w’as that they were so much 
obliged W'hen these gentlemen came amongst them 
and explained these matters to them. — In putting 
the vote of thanks the President ^aid he w'a^ suie 
the Institute w'ould w'ish to include in the vote 
Dr. Fowler and Dr. Armstrong. 

Du. FOMXEPi, a^ked by Dr. Clow e^ if he would 
give shortly his experience with regard to automatic 
arrangements, said it w'as a somewhat delicate 
question on which to -peak publicly, becau-e there 
w'ere a great number of tlie^e automatic apparatus, 
each one of w'hich had some special feature : so 
diat his remarks w'ould be of a general character. 
The economic use of the automatic gear depended, 
he thought, upon the amount of labour that could 
be saved. If they could s^ive practically all labour, 
and dispense Avith the men entirely, tlien they 
'^aved 100 per cent, on labour ; but if their instal- 
lation got bigger and bigger, and they Avere bound 
to have a number of men about, then the apparent 
use of the automatic gear became less and less. 
He personally had at one time, and still had, a 
great wish to see everything done as cheaply as 
possible by machinery ; but Avhen it Avas found 
that quite a large area of beds could be controlled 
by one man, the game seemed hardly worth the 
candle ; and it came to this, that the question was 
not really a question of the area to be controlled, 
but of the flow to be controlled at a given 
moment. There might be, as there w'as, for 
instance, at Alanchester, altogether seventy-two 
acres to look after , but there Avere only 1,000,000 
gallons per hour to look after, and one man or 
two men could very easily distribute that amount 
of Avater round the works by means of sluices. It 
Avas not as if the Avholo tAventy-six or thirty 
million gallon'^ came doAvn at once. He re- 
mendiered, in the early stages of the Manchester 
scheme, they w'ere told they Avould want about 
a thousand men rushing about opening and 
shutting sluices for their lives ! r)ut that Avas 
not the case at all, for the reason that only a 
certain hmired amount of water came dowm at a 
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given time. If all the beJ^ were supplied with 
expensive machinery, a very large proportion of 
the plant ^\oulcl simply be lying idle the greater 
part of the time. But in all these cases the 
economic mean had to be found, and he was sure 
that any automatic gear adopted must be of 
the very simplest. It was possible to devise 
extremely ingeniou- and highly intricate ar- 
rangements of siphons and tube- and what 
not, which would act extremely well if one 
had clear water, and w'ere only concerned \^ith 
putting clear water from one tank into anothLi*. 
But Sewage wa- a different thing. Not only did 
it contain matters in suspension, but. what 
was of even more importance, it produced a 
growth in pipes through which it ffowed without 
access of air. Any one with _ ut experience would 
hardly realise what it could amount to. He had 
seen a pipe about three inche- in diameter through 
which an uninterrupted flow of effiueni passed 
which had hecome complettly blocked with a liver- 
like ma-- of sewage fungui^ : and in a small--] 
degree all pipes through which -ewage flowed 
without acce-s of air vere liable to the.-L gr^iwth- 
of various organism- with long names which hi 
wa- not altogether familiar vdth. exc-epr in hullu 
The PRE>ir>EXT : That accounts for the case 
mentioned by Mr. Max Bkirke, 1 suppose. 

J>K. FOWLER: That, I take it, wa- a cvi-e 
similar to the one I have mcntiom d. where the 
actual scum in the tank grew to -uch a point that 
it blocked up the outfall. It via- <jUite conceiv- 
able for It to gu up the -uihpipe. For want of air 
they got an actual groA^th. On the sill of tlie 
septic tank would be seen long froniE of thi^ 
fungus that would grow. Any automatic gear 
adopted should be free from small pipes, or a in - 
thing which could get out of order ; it should he 
something of the very 'simplest— a nieiv tipping 
bucket, or something of that kind. 

i)u. CLOWES, answering other questions put 
during the discussion, said he ^\as asked how Ik* 
proposed to provide for the state of tilings in the 
absence of the family altogether from the mansion, 
when the sewage was reduced to a ^ery small 
amount compared with that which iniuilly pas-ed. 
He luul mentioned m his paper that at tlm’sham 
tbov weie at timt very much troubh'd by tlie fart 
that the flow aline -t cea-ed in the fh>L }ear 
during the Coronation holid-tv, and that they wei'r 
only able to meet the case liy turning some of the 
water -npply through the Avhole s}-teiii, Tlie 
flow was ti'ivial compared with vhat they usually 
had. and tliey found it absolutel} iieces-ary to 
supplement \t That wa^ the only way they could 
suggest its being dealt with. Hr. Fow'lei’, he 
thought, w'a*^ suggej^ting something else. 

Dk. fowler : I was only thinking whetlier, 
in cases where there was great variation in the 
course of the day, it wa^ po--ihie to allow' Die 
^ewage to pond up to =Jouie extent in the tank, 


and let it flow away afterwards by some arrange- 
ment of the ball-tap t\pe. I think I suggested 
something of the kind in that little country-house 
in-tallatioii I wa^ speaking of. 

Hn. CLoALh* Tiieii a <|Uestion aro<e as to 
the length of time wRich the -ewuige should re- 
main in the sepnc tank. He beliL\cd J)r, i'owler 
Would agree that it ww- unwi-e to allow the -ewage 
to take longer in it- pa— age through tiie tank 
than tw'enty-foiir iioiir- : very shortly after that it 
began to undergo the foul i>utreiactive change 
wmich he referied to, and it would then certainly 
lead to the lank liecoming a nui-aiice. They had 
had septic tanks at work for manyyeiir- in experi- 
mental installations at tw’o of the London -ewage 
outfalls, wdiere they had given only six or seven 
hours for the pas:?age ot the sewage through the 
tanks: but, of coin se, London sewage wuis in a 
different conditi-jii horn tlie -ewuige of these 
isolated biuidmg-. -iiice it had been many liouis 
on its passage to the outfall, which w\i- far di-tant 
from the town, and thiotore it h.id already 
undergone a certain amount nt thi- -eptic change ; 
but geneially more than twenty-four hour^ wa- 
liighly undesirable. As regarded material for 
hlling the bed they found nothing wa- (piiti* -o 
efficient a- coke. B .Hast had l.er-n ined -uccess- 
fully : hard clinker fioin hoiiei furnace-, broken 
brick, and the broken saggers ’ or rough clay 
vo-sels in wdiich porters burnt their ware had 
been also vei v snccc -.-fully u-ed, but none ot them 
gave quite as good a re-^ult a- coke. AVuh regard 
to the spacing of the tw'o hlling- per tw'eiity tour 
hours, ideally, ot course, tho-e two filling'^ -hould 
be separated as widely a- po--ih]e : hut, as a matter 
of con^enlence, it W'a< generally found that thev 
took place durum the da \ time, becaii-e it wa- not 
economical to have a man kept kite in the night 
in ()]‘d{‘r to fdace the second tilling at its proper 
lime. ^ With regaid to the necessity of feeding the 
bacteria at regular inteivals, it was not absolutely 
nec( -:5ary to supply them frequently witli nourish- 
nient. Tor long period-, say, either a w'eek or a 
fortnight, the })assage of drinkine waiter through 
lliese beds -eeiiicd to maintain them in condition : 
that is to say. the\ iiegan their efficient action 
oirictly the '>(vvag(' came in after the\ lunl been 
-iipplied in tin-; wav with wai( r. Posc.D,ly tlu* 
bacleiidl organi-m- tliein-elves >urvived, a< there 
w'as piohahly a -ulticieiit remnant of .-ewage 
matter ill the bed to ununtain ihem ; he ^houkl 
think it was likeh that in that case tla- spores 
also came into action after a tune. 'Idle grea-i* 
would disappear entirely in the ^eptic tarik--tliat 
ly, it Would rise with tin* other s-)lid matter that 
formed th(* NCUHi, aial in tliat ^cuin it would be 
dealt witli efficiently by Die bacteria ; and, as 
was staled ni the f>a[)ir, it would ev(‘U aid the 
baettrial iicimii by the alkali of the soap, the ordi- 
nary form in wRicli the grt'asi* was introduc(>d. 
The greasy .soapy matter from the la.undry at 
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Horsham was separately dealt with, he behevecl, 
by passing the water through vessels filled with 
common flints ; the soapy matter apparently ad- 
hered to the surface of the flints, and was ulti- 
mately removed by bacterial action. The liquid 
which passed away, freed from soap, did not go 
through the installation for treating the sewage, 
but flowed away separately. 

The PRESlDEXr : The level does not allow 
of it. 

1)k. CLOWES ; A speaker had suggested that 
a perforated oak trough might be better than giips, 
for distributing the sewage over the coke- beds, 
because the grips would rot carry the li<.|uid 
throughout the length of the bed. Of course, the 
proper distribution of the liquid by the grips de- 
pended upon the surface of the grip being covered 
with sufficiently fine mateiial, and with a suffi- 
cient quantity of it. As a matter of fact, they had 
easily arrived at a system of working by wliich 
the liquid w^as sufficiently checked in its passage 
into the beds to ensure its even spreading over 
the grips. He had spoken of two hours as being 
allowed for aeration of the beds as the minimum 
interval between the times of filling. Two hours 
appeared to be quite sufficient, but there wa< no 
objection to that period being extended, as it often 
Avas, to ten or twelve hours or more. 

^fu. GRIFFITHS said he had asked whether 
the liquid should remain in the bacterial beds two 
hours or more. 

Dk. CLOWES replied that there wa^ no doubt 
the main part of the purification was carried out 
in the first half-hour; more than .lO per cent, of 
the purification in their experience was effected 
in quite the earliest stages ; but they generally 
gave about two or three hours, because a certain 
amount of purification went on during that in- 
terval ; but after that there was practically no 
advantage obtained by prolonging the contact. 
He had been asked how they should arrange 
covered beds where covered beds would bo neces - 
sary. He did not know for what reason they 
wmuld be necessary. 

Mk. OSBORNE SMITH : Supposing the site 
was so limited that the occupants of the house 
would be annoyed by the smell of the beds ? 

Du. CLOWES : Jhit these beds do not '^mell ; 
neither the septic tanks nor the beds smell. If 
there were any question of hiding them, there 
could be no objection to a loose cover open freely 
at the edges. The coke beds must have aeration, 
and must not be shut off from the tree access and 
circulation of air. 

:\Ik. OSBORNE SMITH : Must they not be 
shut off from the sun ? 

Du. CLOWES : It had been suggested that 
the sun would stop the action, because it was 
inimical to bacterial life ; but the bed is completely 
opaque to light, and the sun did not penetrate the 
bed : any effect of sunlight was entirely superficial. 


Dr. Fowler had referred to the scum stopping 
the outlet. He believed the scum might do it as 
well as the fungus growth he referred to ; but 
Dr. Fowler mentioned himself that, in case the 
scum did actually stop it, it could be simply mecha- 
nically removed. They had never had a ease 
of a pipe being choked with scum. At Hors- 
ham it might conceivably have happened, because 
the scum became very thick when they ran one 
tank for a long period ; but the man was told to 
probe the ^cum, and ascertain its thickness, and, 
it it was getting anywhere near the entrance or 
exit of the shoulder pipe, to at once turn off the 
“^ewage supply from that tank and to allow the 
sewage to flow into the other one ; and in that 
way they had never had any trouble from scum 
entering the inflow or outflow pipe. When an 
absolutely level site had to f^e used, pumping 
must be resorted to. He w^as afraid there was 
no way out of it : they could not break through 
the laws of nature wdth regard to gravitation. 
Frost was really not troublesome, in the sense 
that one speaker seemed to suspect. A ^ew^age 
farm wa^, of course, frequently thrown entirely 
out of action by a severe or long- continued frost, 
-;ince the '^oil became frozen solid, and no purifica- 
tion went on. But he did not think that anyone 
with experience of these beds had ever seen frozen 
beds : they had always been used throughout severe 
winters. Although there had been no very severe 
frosts lately, lie remembered, during a severe winter 
at Bristol, looking at some beds which had a thin 
skin of ice over the surface, but everything was 
going on in a perfectly regular and normal way ; 
the ice did not extend to the filling point, for the 
simple reason that sewage liquid has a temperature 
considerably above freezing point. The tempera- 
ture of London '^ewage was never below 56^ F., 
and he should doubt if liquid carried by under- 
ground pipes could ever fall to anywhere near 
freezing point ; so that there was constantly a 
comparatively warm liquid coming into the bed, 
and the mass of the bed was kept entirely open. 

i\Iu. E. B. BilvE : As chemist in charge at the 
northern outfall for the London sewage, may I 
say that one winter the large acre coke-bed was 
covered with a thin sheet of ice for several weeks, 
and the only effect noticeable was a slight lowering 
in the quantity of nitrates produced during the 
purification, which proceeded uninterruptedly and 
satisfactorily ’? 

Dll. C 1.0 WES, continuing, said he believed it 
never had occurred in any case that the bed had 
been blocked. It might be useful to state that the 
London sewage occasionally contained much salt 
w'ater, and that this had not been found to be in 
any way preiudicial to the proce&s of biological 
treatment. Direct experiments had also been 
made with the object of comparing the facility 
with which the purifying bacteria lived and multi- 
plied ill sea-water and in fresh water. No differ* 
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eiice was noticeable, and it mav be assumed there- 
fore that sea -water is m no way prejudicial to the 
treatment. The President had^ been good enough 
to thank him and Dr. Fowler for the part they 
had taken in connection with this matter ; but, 
personally, he was glad to have had an opportunity 
of putting up a small plant which he could further 
watch, as, after working for ^ome years at the 
London outfalls, the results arrived at were final, 
and the treatment had parsed the experiment j 1 
stage. He should like rather to thank Dr. Arm- 
strong and Mr, Webb for the opportunity which 
they had given him of having a small pbint which 
he could continually observe, and from which he 
could still learn many useful lessons. 

Mii. D. J. EBDETT>, Engineer to the Acton 
Urban District Council, who had received an 
advance proof of Dr. Glower's Paper, ^tnds the 
following notes : — 

In my opinion, the treatment ol drainage troin 
isolated buildings in the country should comnieiice 
with a septic tank. I do not see any need, in 
such cases, to make the septic tank in duplicate, 
but I should construct two small detiitus tanks — 
only one of them, of conr^^e. bLung used at a time : 
ancl from the detritus tank grit, sand, he. he., 
could readily be removed when the neces^iity 
arises. I think it quite unnecessary to cover in 
such septic tanks, and would point out that it is 
not always necessary to construct expensive walls 
and floors to form the septic tank. It depends, 
of course, upon the level of the tank in regard to 
the ground, and on the nature of the soil. For 
instance, in a chalk soil, excavation can he made 
and its side and bottom can be cemented, forming 
a very suitable tank ; or if the soil is clay, or even 
a stitf Soil where clay can readily be obtained, the 
excavation can be made in the earth and lined 
with puddled clay. 

As to the effluent from the septic tank, I hold 
that there are three ways at least in wliicli it can 
be treated satisfactorily : — • 

(1) By hron/] iniyatiun. — Mdiere a small 
farm is carried on in connect ion with an 
isolated country house, this system can very 
well be adopted — supposing that intelligent 
management and direction is available, lii 
such a case, it seems to me that this is the 
best and most satisfactory means fur the 
disposal of the tank effluent 

(2) The tank effluent can be taken in a small 
underground chamber with an automatic 
siphon discharging its contents into a net- 
work of unglazed pipes below the level of 
the grass. This is a very adminible way 
of dispo.^al, it is quite out of ^iglit, and 
practically requires no attention at all. 
The automatic siphon may be expected to 
last a great number of years with abso- 
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iutely no attention, although, as a matter 
of precaution, it -bould be inspeett'd from 
time to time. 

(Mt The eliluent fruiu the tank may be taken 

a liktr. For my part I lioLl that the 
filter should \k an at rod tie iiliLi*. It -eems 
to UK that it is a moiv and suc- 

ct‘--lui way of treating tiu t Iilueiit, and 
if one looks at i\u opinions expres-ed by 
thu-e vlio havL ixpcnmeiUtd fur a long 
tiniL' with '-ueli filter-. I think one eau only 
arrive at the conelu-ion that aLrobic filter- 
aiv dt ^tilled in a short time to take the 
place of the contact filters which are in 
many places now in u-e. 

The Eoyal Commi-sion on rst^wage J>is- 
posal will no ditubt -Lttk* this point for u<, 
and if wt only live long enough, we shall 
-ome day be able to read their report. 

One of the advantage- of the aerobic 
filter i- its \ery low cost. I cannot under- 
-tand rrofe--or Fi\tnk Clov.V's's statement 
that tliL plan for continuous treatment 
aerobic niter; woiiM piobably be in mo-t 
ca-e-^ more than that for intermittent. 

1 The tiL-robic filter is far smaller in si/e, 
and for this and other reasons is much less 
co-tly to iiistai, and require- le-s attention 
when installed, while there certainly is no 
difiiculty in time- of frost. 

The contact niter which PiY)fe--or C'bwes 
refers to i- a watertight tank, which has 
to be coiistrueted mid filled with a filter- 
ing material, with special drainage channels 
at the bottom, ac. 

The ai ruble filter simply con-i-ts of a 
heap of filtering material ireely e\po-ed to 
tile air, winch may be ot any -liape or si/.e. 
It can oe ^hot down on the groiiiul if the 
leveF of the adjoining -urtaee allow of its 
iaing so plac(‘d, or an (‘\cavation can be 
made in the ground, and the heap can be 
piled up in the^ ceaiire of the excavation. 
The bottom surface of the excavation should 
of course be made with slopes, so as to 
throw olf the water; but no special under- 
drainage arrangement- are required. 

Much expense is often gone to in pro- 
viding patent distributors to supply the tank 
eliluent to the aerobic filter, hut'll do not 
find any necessity for an expensive arrange- 
ment of this kind. Very simple trougim 
for feeding the liquid are all that i- re- 
quij ed. 

Geiierully, I would ]>oiiit out that it not 
necessary to go to d\\\ great expeir-e in cdrryine' 
out^ such work-. Very often tanks and filters 
which are in u-e in .-ueh work- nre of a much 
more costly natiiri,' tliun in mv opinion there is 
any need for. 
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‘J, Conduit Street, London, W., 2nr/z Fib . 1004. 


ClIRUXICLE. 

L.C.C. By-laws relating- to the Deposit of Plans &c. 
with respect to Drainage Work. 

The Council have had under their consideration 
the two letter-« printed below, and desire to inform 
members that they endorse the views therein ex- 
pressed. A letter embodying these views is being 
sent to the Local Government Loard, the London 
County Council, and all the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils. 

4. Q/ii'ii: Kir// XoU.rJ'L lOOo 

Fu the Edib>. uf th, Jdurnae of ihe Royal 

Institute nr F>riti'-fi Architects. — 

Deak She — In August 1S99 the Metropolis 
Management Acts Amendment (By-laws) Act 
was passed (152 A 08 Victoria, chapter loi giving 
the London County Council power to make by- 
laws with regard to the deposit of plans, ^ection^. 
and particulars of certain drainage work, a p^jrtion 
of section 2 of this Act being as follows : ■* Requir- 
ing persons about to construct, recoimtruct, or 
alter the pipes, drains, or other means of commu- 
nicating with sewers, or the traps or apparatus 
connected therewith, to deposit with the Sanitary 
Authority ot the district such plans, sections, and 
particulars of the proposed construction, recon- 
struction, or alteration as maybe necessary for the 
purpo^e of ascertaining whether such construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or alteration i'< in accordance 
vith the statutory provisions relative thereto and 
with the by-laws made under the said section." 

'Fhese by-law>> have now been madt\ were ap- 
proved by the Local Government Board 20th 
August last, and are in force at the present time. 
I enclose a copy herewith, as I think they are of 
such importance to architects practising in the 
^letropolis that they should he published in the 
Institute Joukxal, with some notes calling the 
attention of members to what they will be expected 
to provide in the way of plans and x^^'^t’ticulars of 
the proposed work. x\t the present time the re- 
muneration of architects for this class of work i< 
limited, many persons considering the Iimtitute 
scale of fees should apply. 


If it is the case that architects must, before 
having sanitary work approved by a sanitary 
authority, submit plans in duplicate showing 
every floor of any building in connection with 
which such pipes or drains are to be used, and the- 
position, form, levels, and arrangement of the 
beveral parts ot such building, including the roof 
thereof, and the si/e and position of every drain, 
manhole, gully, soil pipe, waste pipe, ventilating 
pipe and rain-water pipe, and of any drain passing 
under such building, and the position of every 
bath, water-closet apparatus, slop sink, urinal, 
lavatory basin or apparatus, sink (not being a slop 
sink), and trap in connection with the foregoing ” 
(clause 2) ; and also *■ show thereon the position of 
all windows and other openings into the building, 
and the height and position of all chimneys 
belonging to the building within a distance of 
twenty feet from the open end of a soil pipe and 
ventilating pipe (clause 3), and also a block plan 
showintr the properties and streets adjoining— if 
this be the case, it seems to me a complete set of 
drawings of the buildings will in all probability 
be required, or at any rate can be insisted upon. 

I think it should be made clear to our clients 
that the above wmrk cannot be done for the usual 
fees, and also that it has been required by the 
powers that be without reference to architects at all. 

I also consider that the Institute should enter 
into communication with the various •• sanitary 
authorities ’’ for the purpose of ascertaining what 
construction they put upon these hy-law^. 

It has already been suggested that the autho- 
rities should not accept sun prints for the^'O docu- 
ments, which seems an unnecessary restriction, as 
^un prints on linen are. as far as we know, in- 
delible enough for all practical purposes. 

One point in connection with the^e new by-law'- 
it seems to me should be settled by the Institute 
without delay — viz., do these by-laws, and the 
various drawings required by them, come within 
the clause in the R.l.B.A. Form of Contract which 
reiRiires the contractor to give all notices and pay 
all fees, as the wmrds “ Acts, regulation^, or by- 
law's are used in the clau'^e : or is it open to the 
architect to insert in the specitication that the 
contractor shall include the sum of *. to 

cover the cost of copies of specification and draw- 
ings to be paid to the architect’s instructions 2 

It is the case that regulations are in force in 
New York and other great cities similar to those 
in (piestion, but I am not aware that they are so 
fai -reaching in their requirements or involve such 
an amount of labour or expense as these might do 
in the hands of an ii responsible authority. 

All the above points seem w'orthy of the imme- 
diate consideration of the Institute or its Council, 
with the object of making clear the duties of 
architects to their clients : the latter will, no 
doubt, be under the unplea->ant necessity of pav- 
ing a greatly increased sum. required in carrying 

Ct Ct 
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out these by-laws, w^lietber it be to the architect 
or contractor. 

If it is made quite clear who is to bear the cost, 
the less friction there will be on the subject, and 
the belter will be the relation between the parties. 
— I am. Sir, yours faithfully, 

Max Claeke. 

The by-laws referred to are as follows : — 

in,Tu>}i i,f a diLiinaqe as a u hole. 

1. (Ij Every pei-r'On who, in the provision of a drainage 
-y-teiii a \Yhole, i? <iboat to constiuct the pipe^, drains, 
or other means of communicating with a "ewer, or the 
tiap" and apparatus connected theiewith, "hall depO"it in 
duplicate with the "aiiitaiy authority of the distiict, at 
their olhee, such sections, and paiticular^ ot the 

pioposed construction as may be nece-^ary tor the purpose 
nt enabling "Uch authoiity to U"Certam whether "Uch con- 
"tiuction IS m accoidance \\ith the "tatutory proM-ions 
relative thereto, and with the by-laws made under section 
2U'2 ot the Metiopoli" Management Act 1855, 

['2} He "hall cause such duplicate plans and "ections to 
be cleaily and indelibly made on a durable material to .l 
scale (except m the ca"e oi block plans) ot not lesS than 
one inch to every sixteen teet, and shall, amongst other 
thing", show thereon e\ery tloor oi any building m connec- 
ticn with which "Uch pipes or drains are to he Used, and the 
position, form, levels and arrangement of the several parts 
ot such building, including the root thereof, and the size 
and f)Osition of e%eiy drain, man-hole, gully, soil pipe, 
waste pipe, ventilating pipe, and rain-water pipe, and of 
any drain passing under "Uch building, and the position of 
every bath, water-closet apparatus, slop- "ink, urinal, 
lavatoiy biii^in or apparatus, "ink (not })eing a "lop-"ink). 
and tiap in connection with the ioiegoing. 

(3) He shall also show' thereon the positions ot all 
windows and othei openings into the huilding, and the 
heiglit and position of all chimneys belonging to the 
building within a distance of twenty feet fioin the open 
end cf a soil pipe or ventilating pipe. 

|4) He shall at the same time deposit in duplicate with 
the sanitary authoriU of the district, at their office, a 
detailed description in writing of the intended mode of 
conAructing, jointing ami fixing any such drain, man- 
hole. gully, pipe, bath, water-ciu-et ajipaiatiw, sink, urinal, 
lavatorv basin or appaiatU", or trap. 

(-5) He fc.hall at the same time deposit in duplicate w'ith 
the sanitary authority ot the distiict, at their otlice, a 
block plan of the premise" upon w*hich any such })uilding 
m to be situated, or any "Uch woik is to be cairied out 
(diawn to a "Cale ot not les'^ than one inch to eveiy twenty- 
two teet|, and he shall show theieon — 

{(i) The block plan ot such building. 

{h) The position of the whole of the buildings on tlie 
premise'^, ami '^o much ot the properties adjoining 
thereto as may be atferted by the propo.sed woik. 

{( I The naine-^ ot the streets or t]ioroughtare-« imme- 
diately adjoining the premises, and the number or 
der'ignation of the premies. 

The difference ot the le\ei between the lowest fioor 
ot sUch building and the adjoining pavement, 
i-'l The le\el of any yaid, area, or ground, or opon 
space belonging to such premises, 
q / 1 The lines, size, depth and inclination of the pro- 
posed drainage, and, so far as can be ascertained 
without opening the ground, the lines, size, depth, 
and inclination of the existing drainage, the 
^uiLife diairm (if any), and, if such proposed oi 
existing drainage be in connection with a building, 
tlif airangementi tor the \entilation of the drains 
- the existing pipes and diains and the proposed 


pipes and diain- to be dmtinciively indmated by 
diifeient colouis 

(r/) The position and toim ot e\ei\ txmting^ oi piopo-ed 
manhole oi access chamber, uuHy. junction, bend, 
inteiccpting trap, or an\ connecla)n with a "ower. 

{h] The points of the cuinpa-s. 

ProMded. ne\ eitiiLde.ss. tliat it shall not be iitw e— aiy to 
deposit a block plan in any case wlieie the pbui". -ections 
and pariicukirs depo-Ued in accool.ince with the first 
paiagiaph ot this by-law dearly show the particulars 
hereinbetore lequiied to be -bown on a block pkin. 

(b) The plans, -ectiuii-, pailiculai-, and d»uailed de- 
scription.- hereinbefore mentioned -hall be -o <b posited 
titteen day-i at le<i-t before tlie work i- juuposed to be 
commenced, and. m the case where a building is to be 
elected, betore commencing the erection ot -tieh building. 

^Idditioi tti. i>a}tinl c<>>isii Uttivn, cntue --/* ic- 

const} LiLtiun. o/ Lidt}Litio}i '-'f. a diainane s/zs'em. 

2. Every jieison who "hall make any addition to. 
par tidily constiuct. entirely or partially reconstruct, or 
alter any pipe-, drains, oi other means ot cominunieating 
with a sew'er. or the naps ami apparatus Loimected tliere- 
w'ith, shall be deemed to have -ati-tied the toregoing bv- 
law' No. 1. if he shall cause a depo-it to be made lin the 
manner therein provided) of only "iich plans, -ections, and 
particulars of the piopu-ed addition, paitial ( on-ti uction, 
entire or partial lecoii-structioit, C)i alteraticm a- may be 
necessaiw toi the puipo-e of enabling -mb authority to 
ascertain w’hetlier such addition, partial ec’nstruction, 
entire or partial reconstruction ui alteiation is in accord- 
ance with the statutory piuvisious lelatne tbeieto, and 
with any by-law- made under section 202 ot the Metro- 
polis Management Act, 18 55. and, it in any ca-e plans and 
-ections have been pieMou-ly depo-.ited" in contormity 
with the toregoing by-law No. 1. it shall i^e sufficient for 
him to give in writing with the def»Osit the d.ite of the 
previous deposit. <iml to -how the new woik on the plans 
and sections to be deposited, and only so miKh of the 
existing w'oik as will enable the sanitary .mthority to see 
the relative positions ot the new' and old work. 

Pro\ided that this by-law -hull not be deemed t(j leisure 
the deposit ot any plun.-, section- oi paitn iilar- in the ca-e 
ot any repair which does not involve the alteration or the 
entire reconstruction ot any pipe, drain, or other niean- of 
communicating with sowers or the trap- and apparatus 
connected therewith. 


Alterations of diabis ui I'f uhjencii. 

:i. (1) In any case in which an alteration of the drains 
niu-t be carried out at once, every peison w'lm i- alxait to 
cair\ out such alteration shall, in lieu of depo-itin*’' the 
plans, section^, and paituulars leferred to in tlic-e ])vdu\vs, 
luithwith send to the sanitary authontv ot the di-tiict a 
notice in wilting oi any such propost*<l alteiation. 

(2) He "hall ul-o within two week- of the cuinnience- 
ment ot -uch alteration make the deposit- rcfiuired bv 
these by-laws. 

P< ilidtlj. 


1. Kveiy por.on «ho Ml offend of-aiii-t aiiv of tlie 
ioregouig bv-laws >ihall be liable for every Mteh offence to 
.1 penalty of tn pounds, and in the ca-e of a continuin'' 
offence to a tiuthei penalty of twenty slnlhnL's for each 
diiy attei wiiUeii notice ot the ottence giwn in accoidance 
with section lOl oi the Metropolis Man.igement Act 1355. 


VejDiitLon of “ i>r} s<>nP 

5. In these by-laws tlie word -person*’ include^ 
>ud\ of peison- whether ( orpf>rate or uiiincoiporMte. 


uny 


h I of ( 'it//. 

Tiie-e liy-laws -hall not extend to the City oi London. 
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54, Bcdfijyd Si^UiOC^ ir.C., '2}iti Dcconbcr 1UU3. 

To the Hun, Seartary Tracticc Standiny 
Comm i ttee It .I.B.A , 

I)p:ak Sir, — reference to the question of 
the new by-laws of the London County Council 
referred to you at the last meeting of the Council, 
I would draw special attention to the by-laws 
made by the London County Council, and ap- 
proved by the Local Government Board on the 
2Gth August 1903, No. 1, sections 1, 2, and 3, which 
describe the plans which are to be submitted for 
the purx3ose of showing the drainage system of a 
building. 

I would ask the Committee to consider whether 
this is not a very onerous and unnecessary tax on 
either the owner, or the architect, or the contractor 
of a building in London. In fact, it enables a 
local sanitary inspector or, at all events, his chief, 
to require a complete set of drawings of a build- 
ing — plans, sections, and, if exacted, elevations — 
for the mere purpose of showing the drains, 
water-closets, lavatories, Ac. of a building. It 
may not matter where it is a small cottage, because 
the cost of such a thing is small ; but where it 
relates to an extensive building — be it warehouse, 
show-rooms, block of flats, hospital, or museum — 
it is a very expensive matter, and, I submit, is 
more than is necessary for the sanitary x^urpose 
kept in view. These plans have also to be sux)plied 
in duplicate, and this means two coinxilete sets of 
plans, in addition to a complete set which has to 
be sux^xAied to the district surveyor. 

The necessity for the deposit in certain buildings 
of the last-named is x^orfectly reasonable, because 
a district surveyor is an officer charged with seeing, 
broadly sx>eakiDg, that a building is substantially 
constructed within the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament. 

Many architects have taken exception toxiarting 
with a comx>lete set of their designs even under 
these circumstances, but I feel sure it was never 
realised, when the sanitary by-laws were under 
consideration, that so serious an import was to 
be put upon professional men. 

I would further note that the expense becomes 
infinitely greater where a large existing building 
is having a new system of drainage put into it, if 
by-law^ No. 2 is interpreted by the sanitary 
authority to mean that “ necessary ” plans are all 
the plans required by No. 1. It would mean the 
measuring up of the whole of the old buildings, 
and preparation of complete sets of drawings, for 
no other purpose than this sanitary requirement. 

Aou will also note that by-law 1, section No. 4, 
requires a comx^lete specification of all sanitary 
and other matters. 

I submit that if a block xflan, as required by 
section 5, is given, with the levels and gradients 
properly marked on, this shows them everything 
that is necessary, as it gives them in effect the 
longitudinal sections. Beyond this plan a written 


description of the pipes and apparatus below and 
above ground would be reasonable. 

Yours faithfully, 

PIdwix T. Hall. 

The Ancient Lights Bill. 

The Bill to amend the Law relating to Ease- 
ment of Light was brought in by Messrs. Fletcher 
Moulton, K.C., H. D. Green, Herbert Eobertson, 
Robson, and Haldane, and read a first time in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, tlie 9th inst. 
The Bill, which is the outcome of the labours of a 
joint committee ofthe E. I.B.A. and the Surveyors’ 
Institution, will be found printed in the Joukxal 
E. I.B.A. for 27th June 1903. 

The Prize Drawings for Exhibition in the Provinces. 

The following selection from the premiated 
designs and drawings in the Institute Compe- 
titions for Prizes and Studentships 1903-4, 
together with some studies submitted by candi- 
dates for the Intel mediate Examination, will be 
exhibited during tbe next few months in the dis- 
tricts of the Allied Societies 

The liiujal Institute Silver Mediil Oleasured 
Drairin(jb).~C\\\\r(:h. of St. Oswald, Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire 1 3 strainers) , by Mr. Laurence M. 
Gotcli Dolphin ”). awarded the Medal and Ten 
Guineas ; St. James’s Church, Piccadilly (2 
strainers), by Mr. C. Lovett Gill p* Yis ”) ; and 
TidesweU Church, Derbyshire i2 strainers), by 
iMr. G. S^ Solomons Gothic awarded Certiti- 
cates of Hon. Mention respectively. 

The Soane Designs for a Uni- 

verGty Theatre : 8 strainers by i\Ir. Frederic J. 
Horth (.)xon ’ ), awarded the Medallion and 
.£l00 : 2 strainers by Mr. David Smith (‘‘Gable 
Endie '’), awarded a Certificate of Hon. Mention. 

The Oiren Jones Studentship , — Drawings by 
Mr. W, David'^on (3 strainers), awarded the 
Certificate and lIOO ; drawings by Mr. H. Morley 
(1 strainer), awarded Medal of Merit. 

The Twjin St udentship , — Thawings by Mr. F. 
C. Mears (2 strainers), awarded the Medal and 
l 40; drawings by Mr. ^Y. S. A. Gordon (1 
strainer), awarded Medal of Merit. 

The Tite Prize . — ])esign for a Crescent in a 
large City : 8 strainers by Mr. Heaton Coniyn 
(•‘ I>ridge'’), awarded the Certificate and ±80; 1 
strainer by Mr. Arthur D. Nicholson g* Porthos ”), 
awarded Medal of Merit. 

The (irisbell Gold Medal . — Design for a Timber 
Spire or Lantern Termination ; 8 strainers by 
Mr. J. \Yilliani Hepburn (“ Cardon ’'), awarded 
the Medal and Ten Guineas ; 1 strainer by Mr. 
Arthur Jas. Barclay (“ Icli Dien”), awarded 
Medal of Merit. 

Testimonies of Study il5 sheets). — Drawings 
by Messrs. T. L. Dale, J. T. Halliday, 0. H. MA 
Hillerns, ^Y. Stockdale. and H. C. Swindells 

{Intermediate E eamlnation). 
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New Professor of Architecture at Liverpool. 

The Council of the University of Liverpool 
have appointed Mr. C. H. Reilly, ^[.A. [HL to the 
Roscoe Chair of Architecture left vacant by the 
resignation of Professor Simpson on his appoint- 
ment to University College, London. i\Ir. Reilly, 
who is in his thirtieth year, was a scholar of 
Queen's College, Cambridge. He graduated, in 
in the first class of the Mechanical Sciences 
Tripos. After leaving Cambridge Mr. Reilly re- 
ceived practical training under his father and in 
the office of Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. Since then 
he lias been in practice for three years with Mr. 
C. Stanley Peach F. . In the competition for 
the Liverpool Cathedral his design was selected for 
honourable mention. For the last three year> Mr, 
Reilly has lectured at King's College, London, on 
architecture and building construction, and has 
superintended the work in drawing and design of 
the day and evening students in the architectural 
studio. He is a member of the P>oard of Studies 
in Fine Arts in the I' Diversity of London, and 
has taken an active part in univei ^-ity work. 

M. Auguste Choisy l}L)]i. Cui i . M 

M. deBartein ]Hon. Corr, M: contribute^ to 
the Buililcib JoiDual of the 17th inst. a P>io- 
graphical Note on M. Auguste Choisy, whose 
nominaiion Royal Gold Medallist for the current 
year is to come up for confirmation by the General 
Body at the Special Meeting convened for tlie 
29th inst. In the announcement of the nomina- 
ticfn M. Choisy was described as Chief Lngineer 
in the Service des Pouts et Chaussees, but he now 
ranks as Inspector-General in the Service, having 
been promoted prior to his retirement last vear. 

Tenants’ Obligations: Some Recent Decisions. 

The following cases, dtderrninative of the obli- 
gations of tenant'-^ f >r short terms who covenant 
to pay all outgoings, are noted for reference in 
connection with the digest of I.eading Cases gi^en 
ill chap. \ii, of the Practice CommitteeA boolc on 
Ddapidalioiis : — - 

In Sfnrkdide v. .i.sc//cy L'/g (72 L. J. K.B. 492 : 
L. R. (190:4) 1 K.B. S7:4) the plaintiff agreed to 
let and the defendant to take a hou<e in Kilburn 
for thrt'e years and then from year to year at the 
yearly rent of XJeJ, payable quarterly, free of all 
deductions except landlord’s property tax. The 
defendant agreed to pay all taxes, nites, assess- 
raents, apcl outgoings of every de^ciiption for the 
tiiiie being payable in respect of the premise^. 
Mliile the defendant was in occupation under this 
agreement, the M illesden Crbaii Council served a 
U'jtice iiud<-r the Public Health Act upon the 


plaintiff to repair the drains of the hou'^e. The 
plaintiff did the necessary repair^ at a cost of 
and sued the defendant for this sum. Mr. Ju-itict 
Wright gave judgment for the plaintiff for tlu- 
amount claimed, being of opinion that the expenses 
of doing the w’ork w^ere “outgoings'’ within the 
meaning of the agreemeni. Tlie defendant ap- 
pealed, but the Court iif Appeal on sih February 
dismissed the appeal, holding that the word “ out- 
goings ’’ covered such expense-. 

In In rc Wurrinc/ (72 L. J. Chanc. 701 ; L. R. 
(190B) 2 Chauc. otU where a hou-e wa> let to a 
tenant for three years at a ** clear yearly rent of 
io4,” the word ‘‘ outgoings ’’ did not occur in the 
covenant : but the Court held that the duty and 
expense of complying with a notice fnun the 
sanitary authority to reconstruct the drain- wars 
an “imposition ” within the meaning of the cove- 
nant wUich fell on the tenant, notwuihstanding 
the shortnes- of the tenancy. 

In Fllvi IS V. Hickhiii// (7:4 L. J. K.B. :')1 : I.. R. 
(1901) 1 K.B. IBj the tenancy, whicdi had origi- 
nally been for three years, had become a teiiancv 
from year to year at a rent of g70. The owuiers 
abated a nuisance arising from defective drainage 
immediately upon receipt of the intimation of its 
existence and before service of anv notice requiring 
tnem to abate it, and it w'as held that. a< tliev had 
done voluntarily wUat they w^ere under no obliga- 
tion to do, tilt expenditure was not an outgoing 
within the meaning of the tenant’s agreement, in 
which the word occurred. The amount of the 
expenditure exceeded a year’s rent of the propertv. 
and Mr. Justice M right con-idered that the tenant 
in holding over after the expii-ation of his term 
and pnying rent could not be pre-nmed to have 
intended to becomf' a yearly tenant on the term'- 
of being obliged to abate ‘=^ucli a nuisance. 


MINUTES. YllL 

At tlif Kighrli Gcurial (OuRnai \') of tlio --loii 

lf)0o-04, IjL'ld MunJav, 1.5th i'ein u u V at s p ni. 

PiV'^ent: Mr. A-ton Web!,. RuA . in tie chioi, 

•2.> I'ellow^ (iiK'Iuding li inonilua^ ot tUr Coiiiirili, gs A— o- 
ciattb uncladin- 2 mnabct-ot the Coinici! i 1 lion. A— o- 
(late, and .-eveial \Uitoi- t)ic Hmnte- ol tlu' Mr, rui- 
held 1-t Fehruaiy 'p. L7h wnr taken a- lead and -ieiK'd 
a- COiK^et. 

A Rapei' on Titc };inLM..u vi Si wv.t i\u>m 

LoLAt'Li* BtiLniNfT- having been lead b\ L’ii)te--or 1‘r.ank 
CI(j\W‘S, D.Sc.. atid lilu-riated bv lanteiii \ lew-, tin* Mib)e( t 
ili-eiirf^ed liv Di. Gilheit i’uwh i. l.)i, Ai m-tione. 1 ' ILS.. 
and otliei- : at tin* eonednHon rlico-ot a of than!.- wa- 
pa-^ed bvac< laniation to the aiitiior of the Papn and al-o 
to Dr. Fowlei and Di. Aim-tione 

Announceiia lit-. legardniL' tlie in \t inertinc li.ixine been 
in.nL hv the Chauni-in. the ni (*( rt^ilor . 1 ,,.. i .n 
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1 I'n 1 — I A?rLT' HuM'XRP, i yr T I'M 


I N attempting to give in the short time at our 
disposal a }<^sn)nc of tlic life and works of thi^ 
remarkable man, it has seemed to me not in- 
appropriate to consider his diverse mi-iicrh as dis- 
tinct from one another— the period of his work 
as a diamatist and his excursions into architecture 
being to so small an extent concurrent. 

With regard to \ anbrugh's oriitin, it seoiis 
pretty well agreed that his forebear- hailed from 
the Low Countries. ITis father, settling at Chestin’ 
and amassing a fortune as a sugar baker, after- 
wards obtained the post of Comptroller of tlu' 
rreasury Chamber. The subject of our paper 
'sras sent to France, whilst in his teens, to foin- 
plete a liberal education. Ilis sojourn there must 
ha^ e been instrumental in eguipping the viutng 
dramatist with much of the airv wit and -eiise 
of comic situation, not to say freedom of morals, 
which are such prominent features of his phivs. 

On his return to Lngland he entered the armv 
as an ensign. ]n IbUo we find him appointed 


Seciviary to the Commission for Endowing Green- 
wicli Hospital, and about two >ears afterwards 
his lirst comedy, “ The i\ elapse.'’ was produced at 
Drury Lane, obtained an instant success, and 
secured his reputation as a playwright. 

In those days, to be possessed of wit was a sure 
passport to higli society — and YanbruglTs fine 
presence, distinguished manner, and agreeable 
qualities guickly established him at Court as a 

pov-^ona ijnitii. 

The comedies and adaptations which followed 
his first effort in no way detracted from, luit 
rather enhanced, his fame. The poet Dryden 
showed his appreciation by inditing prologues 
and epilogues to his works, Voltaire referred to 
him as the gayest, as AValpolo considered him the 
best, writer of dialogue- in fact, he is allotted a 
high place among dramatists of the time. 

In common with his contemporaries, Vanbrugh 
did not escape the charge of introducing inde- 
corou- elements into his plays. A furioU'T attack 

Tl II 
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on the comedy of manners ‘svas led by one Jeremy 
Collier, ^vllo issued a brochure on the subject, in 
^vhich he kid down that •• the business of iday^ 

1 - to commend siitue and discountenance \ice.” 
Vanbrugh promptly replied with a pamphlet of 
vindicatinn, in ^Yhieh he says, ‘‘ The business of 
comedy is to show people ^^hat they should do by 
representing them upon the stage doing what 
tliey should not. The stage is a glass for the 
world to view itself in. Teopie ought, therefore, 
to see themselves as they are. If it makes their 
laces too fair they won’t know they are dirty, and 
Iw coimeipicnce will neglect to wash them” 
vdiich was a witty if not a very strong defence. 

Leigh Hunt considers that C’ollicr laboured 
under the idea that the idaywrights were knaves 
and liends who had positively malignant inten- 
tions : and in so doing he was not aware that he 
betrayed a vice in his own spirit, which, if they 
had thought as ill of as he did of their license, 
would have warranted them in denouncing him 
as the far greater deni of the two. 

However much Collier may have overdone his 
charges of intention, he certainly forced the 
writers to consider decorum. Nevertheless, Van- 
brugh wrote his defence subse(|uently to his plays 
—which were no doubt merely produced for the 
amusement of the town without any purpose for 
good or evil : and for him to profess unconscious- 
ness of their indelicacu^s, and to further protest 
that his works might well lie alongside the Bible, 
can only be looked upon as an exhibition of the 
purest impudence. 

The charge of intention is not borne out by 
our knowledge of his character. He had sincerity 
and good nature, and was happily constituted in 
mind and body. Subsequently both Swift and 
hope openly regretted their raillery against a 
man of wit and honour. 

As a comic writer he is always straightforward, 
cheerful, and robust— =^omething betw'oen Ihiglish 
and French, without being over nice or giving too 
much praise to virtue as a eonvention. He leans 
tovrards the virtues which are sound and healthy, 
and that will always remain so. His temperament 
was naturally oppo-ed to hypocrisy. The license 
of the period mu^t be responsible for the plain- 
ness of speech which liis high spirits did not tend 
to repress. 

Of feeling, in the sentiments 1 sense, he pos- 
sessed little. But his plots are always interesting, 
and free from complexity. Whatever ideas be 
borrows from other wHters he seems to change 
into ‘^orncihiug better by sheer slOght of hand: 
an example vdiicLi those amongst us who con- 
tend that there can exist no originality that is not 
founded on tradition, would do well to emulate. 

Although one may say with Pope, How Van 
wonts grace, who never w’aiited wut,^’ the fact 
remains that Vanbrugh’s tradition had a large 
influence upon the production by Colman, FrcbT 


smith, and Sheridan of the last phu^ of tin 
eighteenth ceiitiuy. 

The line which divi<le- Vanbrughs work a- 
a playwright and hi- carttu' as an aichiiect, i-^ 
clear and decided, ^or can the -lightest evidence 
be found of any previous architectural education, 
or even inclination, which wenld account lor tin- 
transition. muLh mole v;airant him in being 
trusted with schemes of such magnitude a- fell to 
his lot. We hear whi-pers of aichiiect^ of repute 
having ghosts : Pecksniff certainly })Osses'=5ed one. 
But it is not prohahk that Vanhiugh traded upon 
anotlier’s talent, f( a' lio^\ould quickly liave been 
exposed duiing the building of lUcnheim by the 
Faclie^s of iNIarlborougdu who-e dislike ttf him 
amounted ahiio-i to a vendetta. 

There wa-;, in a seii^^e, a -light overlapping of 
vocations, inasmuch as hi- ffr-t completed archi- 
tectural woik was a theatre in the II ay market. 

This sudden leap from the Drama to Architec- 
ture was taken as a glorious joke by his brother 
wuts and /iYu'mh'-o .. who forthwith let loose such 
a flood of sarcasm and raillery upon his architec- 
tural efforts as would have crushed with ridicule 
any ordinal y individual. Swift wrote . --- 

V,inA L,eiiiu-, wirhuiu •’>' g-Liiu*.. 

Is hugely tuine'l lo Archittctuie. 

A house that Vanbrugh erected for his oAvn 
occupation on the site oi the ruins of old White- 
hall, was dubbed by the wit:? the Goose-pie; ” 
and Swift issued the following satirical poem, 
indicating that ^knbrugh found the means to 
build from the money hi- plays produced ; 

The huililiim. tis' tho poet viit. 

in piopuition to hi?, wit -- 
And tiist a prolognt built a w.fll 
So widr to encoiupa-- all. 

The -ceue- a wood -pvodneed noun -to 
Than a tuw -ciuhhy tun-. lai'Un, 

Tlic plot yet lay deep : and -o 
A cellar next wa- duu^ below' 

Bnt thi- a w'oik -o liard was tound. 

Two acts It eo^t him iind* oaiound 
Two othei act- we ni.i\ }ir» -unio 
Were -])ent in build in;.; eacii a room. 

Thu- tai ad\aticed he made a Anft 
To i.ii-e a loot with act thr htth ; 

The e[)ilo'_;iio hf hmd did liam* 

A place, not deci.nt here to nam**. 

NuW' poft^ trom till (piaiTei- ran 
To -ct the hou-e ui brothel Van. 

One adt- the waterman haul by 
Wheie ma\ the Poet's Palace lie 
Another of the Thame- eiuiuiie- 
If he ha- -een it- edMed -pin. - ; 

At length they in the inbhish ^py 
A thine le-unhhng a e-oo-e-pie. 

^ anbrugli had no sensiti\o nature, and being a 
smart, witty man ho was onablcd to give harder 
taps than he received, and continued unconcernedly 
to think out hi^ colossal schemes, secure in tlie 
patronage of the Court and its bdief in his ability. 
^ anbrugli s first work, iiofore mentioned. 
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was a theatre in the Haymarket which occupied 
the site of the lately tlemolished “ Her Majesty’s/' 
now that of the Carlton Hotel. The neighbour- 
hood then was pasture-land, and its distance from 
the centres of fashion was regarded as a gra^'e 
error. Moreover, the construction of the house 
was faulty and the acoustic properties wretched. 
The famous Colley Cibber, actor and dramatist, 
mentions that “ every sound was lost in it, so as 
to appear like the gabbling of so many people in 
the lofty aisles of a cathedral.” The house wjs 
afterwards altered so edectually as to render the 
pe r f or m anc e s audible. 


who was a poet as well as an architect, there is a 
greater display of imagination than we shall find 
perhaps in any other, and this is the ground of 
tlie effect we feel in many of his works, notwith- 
standing the faults with which many of them are 
justly charged. 

’• I can pretend no skill in the detail of architec- 
ture : I judge now uf the art merely as a painter ; 
when I speak of Vanbrugh, I mean to speak of 
him in the language of our art. To speak, then, 
of Vanbrugh in the language of a painter, he had 
originality of invention, he understood light and 
-hadow, and had great skill in composition. To 



This was not, one would think, a very en- 
couraging start ; nevertheless, we next hear of 
him, in the year 17Ch2, being engaged upon the 
design and erection of C'astle Tloward, Yorkshire, 
for the Karl of C’arliM'. 

This was the lirst great scheme ol this imagi- 
native but unschooled architect. His wanc^of 
training is here observable on all hand^, but hii> 
genius for the picturesque atones for many defects. 
Ho seems to have regarded his buildings as so 
much material for scenic effect at the sacritice 
of all suitability for their purpose. 

Though Vanbruah had liis detuictors, chief of 
whom was WaltJoie, who said that he lacked all 
ideas of proportion, convenience, and propriety, he 
liad nevertheless stout adherents, No less a person 
than bir Joshua Keuiolds, iu his Thirteenth His 
course, writer In the buildings of Adinbrugii, 


support his principal object, he produced his 
second and third groups.’* 

The plan of Castle Howard is a blending of the 
Palladian and Elizabethan. It contains lengthy 
corridors, and hardly one fine room. The west 
block is not completed as originally intended, but 
wa-: afterwards bi;ilt (ITHff) by Carr of York, the 
architect of 11 are wood House. The south front 
is perhaps the most graceful example we have of 
N'anbrugli's work. He cared nought for rules, as 
may be soon by the varying height of pilasters 
belonging to tlie same order. 

I here note a circumstance connected with this 
farade which seems to have escaped the attention 
of VanbruglTs numerous commentators. Messrs. 
Belcher and i\fucartney, and Bloinfield, in their 
recent works on the Kenaissanee in England, 
have escaped recording a singular fact to wliich I 
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will now draw arteiitioii. It t\ill be abser\ed 
(Hg. *2j that in the ea-t wing there are, probably 
through ^'anbrugh’s want of training, an even 
number of inter-piListratious, ^i/.. eight, whereas 
to the w*e>t wing there are nine such spaces. iMy 
theory to account for this discrepancy i^ that 
Carr of York, in building the west block, added 
another -pace, thus correcting what he knew was 
an oftence against classic law. 

The vases, terminals, and busts which arc in 
such profusion certainly assist in breaking up 
the skyline, and give at a di-tance a decidedly 
castellated eliect to the lutilding. It is doiibtles- 
the intioduction of thi- quality which made the 
-tyle at any rate popuhir. 

The severity of the north front is much relieved 
by the use of sculpture. Here we see one of the 
segmental arcades which is absent from Carr’s 
wing. The rapid fall of the ground in front 
precludes the acquisition of a photograph which 
would do justice to the composition. The use 
made of sculpture is observa.ble in the niches 
between the pilasters. 

The Ionic temple, with tetrastyle porticos at 
one end of the terrace, is again the stalking-horse 
for urns. The interior is lined with marble. 
The dome and porticos do not seem to be on very 
intimate terms with the main body of the temple. 

Xichoias Hawksmoor, who was responsible for 
the mausoleum, has in this case allowed 
Vanbrugh’s influence to pass him by, and pro- 
duced a scholarly and reserved effect. Horace 
Walpole jocularly remarks that the mausoleum at 
Castle Howard would tempt one to he buried alive. 

The bridge over the lower part of the lake, with 
its enormous keystones, is a good example of 
Vanbrugh’s passion for ponderous ma-onry (tig. 1). 

Passing to the interior, the hall is thirty -five 
feet square and no less than se\enty-seven feet 
high to the ceiling. This height, so out of pro- 
portion to its area, gives it a dreary and tunnel- 
like appearance. It contains a somewhat exuberant 
rococo mantel. 

The chupei is contained in Carr’s wing, and wa- 
decorated by Kemp. 

The Earl of Carli-le was so pleased with 
Vanbrugli'- de-ign that he created him Herald 
Ciarencieux King at Arms. This gave great 
offence to his brother heralds ; in the first place, 
because he knew naught of lieiMldrv. and secondly 
because he laughed at it. 

The long corridors and high j’ooms made the 
Earl anticipate a draughty house . but \anbrueh 
-atished him that on the stfirmiest nights not 
one camlle wanted to be put into a lanthoin,’ 
and that the building did not require [\ho\Q one 
pound of wax and two of tallow candles per night 
to light it more than the jmiri's liOndou liouse 

At Clarendon Building, Oxford, Vanbrugh was 
associated with Hawksmoor. The enormous 
scale of the portico would suggest that the build- 


ing was designed vlnLt IIa^^ksmool had fallen 
under Vanbruuh s intlueiice when assisting him 
in the erection of i3leiiheiiu. The site is led up 
to by a slight ascent, which grentl\ helps the 
dignity ot the building. The proportions of the 
portico are fairly good, and the whole -eems to 
have ab-orbed what wa- best in each collaborator. 
It groups will with the ^heldonian Theatre and 
Aslimoiean HuscAun. Tbs- entablature of the 
portico is carried round the building, and in the 
pediments are Semicircular window-. The sky- 
line is broken by statues ot the Aliise-. 

Seaton Delaval wa- erected tor Admiral Delaval 
in 3 720. It is -ituated near the coa-t. a few mile- 
north of Vewca-tle . b;;t the site 1- by no means 
so commanding as is usual with Winbrugh'- 
buildings. The plan bears certain -imilarities to 
Blenheim and Castle Howard : but the central 
block is rectangular, with colonnade^ thrown out 
to connect it with the kitchen on the west and 
the stables on the east. The wings are regularly 
designed. The staircases are, contrary to his 
custom, iVaced m rectangular towers on either 
side. Viewed from the north, the large courtyard, 
with its colonnades, presents a grand monumental 
effect, and shows that Vanbrugh was not content 
to do things in any ordinary way ; but Avlulst 
constantly striving to obtain new (^ffects, lie 
certainly got tar on the road to great architec- 
ture. 

The north front is treated with frowning 
severity. The channelled Doric columns upon 
quadrupled cushioned pedestaD again indicate 
Vanbrugh’s aversion to superimposed orders. 
The central portion might have suggested to 
Hawksmooi’ his subsequent treatment of the 
church of St. Mary AVoolnotb. 

The south front is rendered gracious by a 
fine Ionic portico, V e notice here an absence of 
his mucli-loved keystones, and the details are, 
for ^bllll)rugh, (|iute refined. The square towers 
and octagonal Ihk relied at the angles give a 
certain baronial tinge to the building, which I 
might describe as a media-val wolf ill concealed 
in a sheep’s clothing of Palladian refinement. 

Se<non Delaval, regarded as one of Vnnbrugh s 
must <ucc(‘ssful vagaries, suffered, in 1772, from 
the effect- of disastrous lire which rendered it 
uninhn hi table to this <lay. 

King’s Weston, near Bri-toL iini^licd in 1717, 
waschietiy remarkable fur ii< chimneys, which arc 
formed into a three-sided arcade. (’ani)Koll -ays : 
“ The whole design sufiicieiitl} demonstrate^ the 
great genius ol the architect. And, later, Ewilt 
remarks: ‘‘A beautiful feature in the house is 
the grouping of tlie cIuiuika s. " q’o my 
opinion ! refrain from giving e\pre.--ioin The 
gieat hall Lise- two stories, and, according to 
Young, i- incoinenunt on account of a '‘vast 
echo. ( ampbell remarks that on the first lloor 
i'^ the lodging story, with an attic for the rest of 
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the family.’' Vanbrugh's scale was applied to all 
buildings, large and small ; and in this example 
I think we see him at hi'> worst. Nevertheless, at 
a distance, the building nestles nicely into Us 
surroundings, and the arcaded chimneys become 
almost unobj^'Ctionable. 

Fleurs Castle. Roxburghshire, is the only build- 
ing of Vanbrugh’s that we know of erected out- 
side England. He has gone back to the earlier 
Renaissance for his inspiration, whilst retaining a 
decidedly Scottish feeling throughout. The sky- 
line has had >o much attention lavished upon it 
that its general eftect is >omewhat restless. 

Kneller Hall, Hounslow, designed for Sir 


appreciation of these buildings Lord Cobham 
erected a pyramid dO feet high in ^'anbrugh’s 
honour. 

In 171 h Vanbrugh was appointed Surveyor to 
(Greenwich Hospital, and designed the central 
portion of the west side of what is known as 
King William's block, which is in red brick with 
stone dressings. 

Reserved to the la^t is Vanbrugh's greatest 
work “ lilenheim,'’ erected by a grateful nation 
for that famous son of Bellona, John Churchill, 
first Duke of Marlborough, in recognition of his 
services to the state, and in commemoration of 
his glorious ^ictories over her enemies. I may 



(rodfrey Kneller. the painter, is now a Royal 
Military School of Mubic. This is quite early 
'lacobean in feeling, and aftbrds another rare 
example of superimposition, as '-een by the wing 
blocks, which are connected on the ground lloor 
by an open arcadiiig with Doric colunms. 

( Rimsthorpe, Lmcohishire, is considered by 
many to be \'an])rugh's best evork. The hall, 
which occupies the wdioli* s})ace of the front 
between the angle blocks, is 110 feet in length 
and 10 feet in height, showing that Vanbrugh 
was becoming more amemiblo to recognibcd pio- 
portion. The coupled rusticated columns \Yould 
seem to be an echo of Seaton Delaval. 

At Stowe, Duckinghamshire, he built a large 
number of garden buildings. The rotunda is in 
a manner more chaste than usual. To show hi-; 


mention that the said grateful nation omitted to 
\ote the necessary fund^ for its erection, the 
expe nse of wdiich ^Yas really defrayed from (Rieen 
Anne's private pur^c 

Though Wren actually made a plan of a portion 
of the building, and waw then at the zenith of hi> 
fame, he wais passed over in favour of ^'anbrugh. 
wdiost' intluenc(' at Court Avas paramount. It is a 
gri'at ijuestion whether after all Winbrugh was 
not the man to infuse the requisite combination 
of qualities into the gift of a nation. The edilice 
wa^ to b(‘ not onl} a palace but a memorial — 
residential, [trincely, heroic, monumental. We 
can conjecture how our architect would be fired 
at the thought of such a commission. How in 
imagination he Avould become a veritable Cyclops, 
wresting with his giant grasp masses of stone, 
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fresh he^Yn from the buwels of some Lrobding- 
nagian quarry, and so, hurling Peiion upon Ossa, 
create a vast upheaval of masonry wdiieh should 
evince his genius for grandeur, and be einbk- 
maticaP- when came the four corners of the world 
in arms — of the shock awaiting them from Marl- 
borough's unconquered legions. 

Here was his lifetime's opportunity to ‘‘ stagger 
humanity.’' The plan of Blenheim at once stamps 
Vanbrugh as a man of powerful imagination. It 
bears a certain similarity to that of C'astlr llowaid, 
but the quadrant- shaped wings here form tagade- 
to suites of rooms instead of being treated as open 
arcades. The entrance portico leads to an immense 
hail, which again gives on to a saloon in the centre 
of the south front. From these are taken corridors 
feeding the various apartments. The kitchen and 
stable wings connected by colonnades enclose a 
vast forecourt. Vanbrugh afterwards learnt that 
a number of small rooms do not necessarily conduce 
to good external effect. There is no lack of 
corridors. The word corridor was evidently new, 
for we find Vanbrugh explaining to the Duchess : 
‘•The word corridor, Madam, is foreign, and 
signifies in plain English no more than a passage.’’ 

The convenience of the inhabitants, or the fact 
that the distance separating the kitchen from the 
dining-room was several hundred feet, in no wi^?e 
disturbed him. These facts in connection with 
Blenheim did not escape the notice of Pope, whose 
Muse inspired the following lines : — 

See, :>u’, here’s the ^rand dppiuach. 

This way for his Grace’s coach. 

The -paciou-3 coiiit, the colonnade. 

And mark how high the hall is made ; 

The chimneys are so well de-igned 
They never ^nioke in ,iriy \\ind. 

This gallery's contrived for walkin;.' 

The window^ to retire and talk in ; 

The Council Chamber for debate. 

And all the re^t air luoni':, of -tatL. 

Thanks, sii, ciied I, 'ti- veiy tine. 

But \\here d’ye •=leep, or where d’ye dine ? 

I tind by all you luoe been telling 
That 'tn a hou-e, but not a d^^elhllg. 

Strictures such as these were perhaps somewhat 
out of place, applied to a building which is 
essentially commemorative and monumcntcil. Some 
idea of it- si/e may be gained from the fact that 
the total extent of the park front is ^-30 feet. 

Here, again, A^anbrugh begins his compo-ition 
with a central mass, and throws out subsidiary 
groups of varying size and height to lead up to his 
main feature. Heynolds observes that •* no 
architect took greater care that his work did not 
start abruptly out of the ground.'' Leading to 
the park front is a fine avenue, containing a com- 
memorative monument, and shortly is ci'ossed a 
bridge, in scale colossal even when compared with 
the house. It originally spanned a small canal. 
The massive piers here contain 83 rooms, of wEicb 
the Duchess of Marlborough, in sarcastic vein, 


wrote : — “ That which luuki s it -o much prettier 
than London Bridge is that you may sit in -ix 
rooms and look out of viiidow into the high arch 
while coaches are driving over your head.’' 

Till- bridge ioriued lair game for the wits. Popi , 
as usual, was to the fore with iii- epigram : 

Tlie minnuA-. .t- ihujii.-h ib - \ , .tb tb* \ pa--. 

Ciy. “How like ^^lia’e- vi bjob ' ' i bank- te \ein Co .ill. 

This huge bridire spamiuia a diminutiN* canal 
wu- such an evident absurdity that tlu' lak* 
w'as afterwards greatly extended by “ Capability 
Brown,” which ha- rendered the bridge more con- 
formable to its surroundings, but, as Dr. -lohn-oii 
wittily remarked, drowiud Pofie's epigram. 

The park front, oving to its length, can only be 
realised at a distance. It thus gains in appearance 
by the grouping of masses and varying skyline. 
Although it possesse- an air of solidity, there is 
nevertheless n lightness secured by the disposal of 
purely ornamental features, the whole combining 
to give that air of grandeur at which Vanbrugh 
aimed ; in fciet, it ha- been said, and I think with 
truth, ‘‘ that no mansion ha- such a grand appear- 
ance as Blenheim." 

In the gateway to the kitchen court \ aubrugh’s 
fancy had full play ; notice the cannon-balls oii^the 
plinth supporting the piers, a reference to military 
occupations. There is very little at Bienlieiiu 
which does not form a site for inscriptions. 
Vdalpole observes tliat the Palace and approaches 
are so plastered o\ er with them that altogether they 
form an edition of the Acts of Parliament in stone. 

The south front is much more severe than Ca-tle 
Howard, The wing blocks are each surmounted 
by an attic with pedestals sup[>orting faniastic 
finials composed of cannon-balls and coronets. 

^ The consoled cornice- caused Silvester, the 
1 rench artist who designed some of the interior 
decorations, to announce that much of the design 
was a weak imitation of the ibdazzu iarne-e at 
ITorence. There is, at closi* <j^iuirters. iiotbing 
beautiful about these wing blocks ; but we must 
not forget that Vanbrugh’s building was a va^t 
edifice intended to be viewed from a distance, and 
successfully fulfilled its purpose in such respect. 

We hear much talk of the difficulties wa' present- 
day architect^ hn\e to contend with regarding our 
clients ; but \ anbrughwas hiirassed and ob'^tructed 
in his gigantic work, and ucconqffi'^hed it under 
more trying circumstance- than perbap- jiiy 
architect has ever had to contend with. 

I have mentioned that the nation omitted to 
vote the necessaiy money for the work^. and that 
(^)ueeii Anne made all the iMVinents up to her 
death. After tlint it w<is encb'nvonivd to make the 
Duke ot Marlborough res[)onsible ior outstanding 
debts on the building. The Duke had takei i great 
caie not to allow' himself to be a-sociated with the 
financial -ide of tlie qin-tion. Vanbrugh had 
repeatedly made inisucce-stul attempts to surpri-c 
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him into approval of designs and alterations, but 
the self-possessed Marlborough was not to be 
drawm. It was no u^e trying to spring anything 
upon the Hero ot iiainillies. Swift describes him 
us a man ot “ wondeiful presence of mind, 
hardly ever to be discomposed, of a very clear 
head and sound judgment, detestably covetous/* 
He certainly dribbled out a little money from time 
to time, protesting ail the vrhile that he had 
nothing to do with the matter. 

In the meantime Vanbrugh himself furnished 
money from his private purse to quieten the work- 
men. Upon the Duke’s death, his widow attempted 
to saddle the architect wdth the indebtedness. T\ii> 
was tlie beginning of the celebrated battle between 


on this subject, a letter written by Lady IHary 
Wortley Montagu, as follows 

I Ldai toibc.ir cnioLtuining you with our York lovers — 
k \ e beim;' much iorceT up here as melons ; and for 
tlio-e that don't rei^ard worldly muck there's extraordinary 
-M<id clinice indeed. 1 Ijeliove last Monday there wen* 
two hunched pieces ot women's desh Rat and lean}. lit 
the ii’ont form is even Mr. Vanbrugh ; but you know Van’s 
ta-te always was odd. His inclination to ruins lia^ given 
him a laP-Ly for Misti O'-- Yarboroupdi 

This delicate epistle, written in her ladyship’s 
twentieth year, gives us some idea of the state of 
contemporary society. 

But to return. The Ducliess certainly treated 
Vanbrugh badly: and she is the only person on 
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tlu-mi, in which this extraordinarily able woman 
showed her capacity for detail. The smallest item 
of wages or expenditure failed to escape her notice, 
and every letter ol ^ anbrugli s was preserved and 
covered with spiteful endorsements. 

In 1/20 she brought a lawsuit, st'elving to make 
him responsible for all debts since the <^)ueen's 
death ; but the bar of the House of LoixU declared 
that Vanbrugh was not liable, and that the debts 
must be settled by the Duke's executors. The 
Ducliess revenged herself on ^'anbrugh by dis- 
missing him from his po^t. She even refused him 
a sight of the completed building when he arrived 
from Castle How^ard with his wife. 

Vanbrugh married rather late in life. He writes : 
“ If I am going to^ make a blunder it is better to 
do so at the end of one’s life than at the beginning 
of it.” His wdfe w*as a daughter of Colonel 
Yarborough, of Heslington, near York. 1 quote, 


record against w^hom he nursed any resentment. 
TL* alludes to her as that wucked wamiau of 
^lariborougli ” : and again, in a letter : “ The Duke 
lias uiven his widow^— (may a Scottish Ensign get 
hen — UlOjOOO a year to spoil Blenheim her owui 
wuiy, and x 12,000 to keep herself clean and go to 
lawx” And, still again : I have been forced into 
Chancery by that B.B.B. the Duchess of IHariboro’ ; 
but I got my money in spite ot the hussy’s teeth/’ 
Leigh Hunt ob:?erves that the meaning of this 
formidable line of B’s may be guessed at from 
parallel l emarks by Shakespeare on heaths.” 

On Vanbrugh’s owui authority he received U400 
per annum for his work here, but he looked upon 
this as an honorarium. Hawksmoor was employed 
for some time as clerk of wwks, and grumbled 
that he had only received half that salary wdiilst 
doing the greater part of the w^ork. 

That we might do wxll to emulate Vanbrugh’s 
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care in iiis e^tiiuact" i" illustrated b\ d letter to 
Sir Robert Waipuk reeardine a projected dlardn! 
House, in v.diich he says : — 

1 have iiiadt .in c~t.iiij.tL -.a y.-.u Lihiick, hicl Lonn ~ 
TO e270 : luu I Inive allowed loi' 'leiu^ ~('Me thlnll^ hi it 
ill a bfttei nianiiLi than pt iliap- y<Jti v I'l rliii'k 
~-uy— ?0 I hclE ,V it May di'lii "U '-‘Jon 

That iol ; oiu tiuThi i leti''''! I d. -a* ihir\ 'inik! 

=end your cleik oi v. ork- to ir.e. and I v, 11 cxph.ai i: ~o 
tu him that may lila-u i-c make j < la nUnoii \v-rl"nu 
•^huwiun inhi miiic or Tellin-- him \,hat I untkt tla 
e\pon~t amount to in thr t«tt.d. ainl wht'i thi~ > diiiii 
'Ac will .Li\L each paiticalaL article to tin iL-ptt.th.n ^\.lik- 
men. and thr-y -hall make their e-timation rco. that 
you -hall know the bottom oi .t j.t h.^t. m dn Uc', il -''ah' 
he in it. 

The eastern facade, tvith its Italian (Tarden, has 
the angle towers as its main feautres. The centre 
bay is one of the lew examples of superimposition 
]jy this architect, where we have a comparatively 
-mall Doric order surmounted by Per-ian^. 

The west front is similar in design, except that 
the semicircular bay is carried up two stories, 
which seems to empha=:ise its want oi scale with 
the remainder. Vanbrugh hero sugge-ted the 
addition of a greenhou-e. vhich should he a mo'^t 
pleasant sitting-i-oom, •* for that indeed,'’ ho says, 
*• is what I take it to be, and not a magazine for a 
parcel of foolish plants.'* The Duchess was 
turiou- at the thought of this expenditure, and 
endorses the letter : This greenhouse, I thank 
Hod, I prevented being built: nothing can be more 
mad than the proposal.*’ 

To pa-s to the interior — the hall is approached 
from the north portico, and possesses little grace nr 
refinement : the engaged Corinthian columns in 
the angles appear particularly lonely. A view 
looking south is more pleasing ; though here, again, 
we have varying heights of the same order. 
The hall is oo feet by Id feet, and 67 feet high. 
From the hall we pass to the saloon in the centre 
of the south frontage, with its marble d(^or dress- 
ings and wall paintings. This acts as an inner 
hall, to -erve the apartments on either side. 
Here is one of the state apartments, containing 
tapestries illustrative of ]^Iarlborough’s victories. 
A number of these room- have been recently re- 
fitted and decorated. 

The library, which measures 186 feet in length, 
extends along the whole of the west front. It is 


brokLii up h\ bu\-. and wa- lueaui to tiikv thr 
phu e of the long Lralleru*- which an* such pro- 
minent ibeture- 111 lb carlur man^rion-. It is 
I'unelbd in oak |•alut d v, huc 'Ilu* (Mluinn- and 
pilastt r- are of niai blr. 

The Lliapil 1- n .leh. d fi-nn tin- apaumeui 
along an C'ptUi colouna'l, , \i ehiefu leniark- 
able tbi llit guat nionunauu to ihL l>iikL. 

The actual worlcniaii-hip oL Dkndieini i- ad- 
ninted l<i ha\t bt’. n adniliabh.. ( Uie writer 
lamaih- ‘-that -o peit(ctl\ wa- the work carried 
uut that It i- pus-ibh to look tbiough the key- 
holes ot tell door- ami s^-e d<ivlight at the end. 
over three hundred feet away” i!'. 

In conclu-iun. however great weie Vanbrugli's 
faults, and notwithstanding his glaring want 
of refinement and taste, he pos-es-ed valuable 
qualities for his profession : and had he lived 
longer would no doubt, by further study, have 
become a really great architect. He certainly 
conceived of his buildings a- a whole and in 
relation to their surroundings, as Payne Knight 
observes : “ The views from the principal fronts ot 
Castle Howard and Blenheim are bad, and much 
inferior to what other parts of the grounds would 
have afforded, but the -ituation of both as objects 
to the -urrounding -ceiiciy arc the be-t that could 
have been chosen.” 

The ponderous extmvagancies of Vanbrugh, 
however blamable in detail, are never con- 
temptible in the whole ; and amidst all the un- 
meaning absurditii^s which the learned observer 
may discover in the parts of Blenheim and Castle 
How'ard, the general ma-s in each has been 
generally acknowledged to be grand and imposing. 

Beiry, Walpole s editor, quaintly lemarks 

LaigL ediUee^j iidght ke cuctnl trom the uniieccisaiy 
excrescence- of stone that load liU buildin.e-: and however 
admirable Vanbiuah's ^tuictuie^ laav be in thedr jiresent 
-tate ot peifecti'»n, I will \entnie tuL:ue~~ that their ruins 
will ha^ e lar .ereain’ elteet, not only fimn their nia-si\o 
tiaiiuient- but I'rom the addmima] pile- \\bi< h CiaijcCTuri' 
will supply, in ordei T'> lu'.** a meanin;^ to tlie wlapb-. 

Even after Vanbrugh’s death the wuts still had 
their fling at him, and his love for the t)onderous 
in architecture is handed down to posterity by 
Dr. Evans’s witty and not inappropriate epitaph : 

Lie heavy on him, earth ' tor he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee. 
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P EOPOSALS for the Eegistratioii of Architect- by statutory enactment have been placed 
before the profession and eml)odied in a Bill introduced into the House of Commons 
in the Session of H^Oo. The Bill was dropped, and is not therefore now actually in 
existence, neither was it the first that has shared this fate ; but as the subject of the registra- 
tion of practitioners in architecture cannot l:>e usefully considered apart from the means 
proposed for effecting it, I propose to regard the Bill of la^t Session as indicating the best 
obtainable working programme which the earnest thought of its promoters can offer to the 
profession. 

Though this Bill is repudiated by some supporters of the principle of registration upon 
the ground that it was not promoted by the Institute, it must, I think, be admitted that any 
scheme for closing up the profession of architecture by legal compulsion must j^roceed 
generally upon some sucli lines as are therein laid out. The subject must assume, after all, 
a purely practical aspect, and until some other practicable scheme is propounded the most 
uselul consideration will be that which is devoted to actual proposals for giving legal effect to 
registration. 

suAnrAUY OF Tim bill of 1903. 


The preamble of the Bill thus concisGly states the object proposed to be attained : It is 
expedient that persons requiring professional aid in architecture should be enabled to distin- 
guish qualitied from unqiialilied practitioners,'* leaving it to the subsequent provisions to 
indicate that the method of distinguishing between the two classes is by attaching to the word 
“ architect” a new and legal, rather than its traditional and natural meaning. 

The formation of a paid General Council of x\rchitectural Education and Eegistratioii is 
provided for— which I do not stay now to criticise — and the appointment of Eegistrars, who will 
keep the lists in England, Scotland, and Ireland, I’eceive the fees, which are fixed at £5 for 
registration individually, l 3 per person if on a society's list at the start, an annual fee of l 1, 
and apprenticeship fees of i 2, and lO-s., larying with circumstances. It is the duty of 
the registrars to remove from the list of authorised architects the name of anyone who does 
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not pay these taxe^. Further underiued fees may he ehar;j:ed for eiitt rin.e; on the re‘ti>ter 
initial of dibtiiietioii, A. 11.1.13. A., F.S.A.. vVe. 

The General Council is to rep;ister Fellows and Assoeiates nf the In-titutr and it> allied 
societies, and members of the Society of Architects, at the passing of the Fill upon payment 
of fees: and any perbon who can prove to the Council that he vas aetually praetibinjt 
arcdiitecture — of which pair of vital terms no detinition i- attempted — bef<a*e InH." : aFo 
anyone who has been an apprentice, assistant, or practitioner for a period of twelve 
years after the person was tifteen years of aj^e. and presumably including ladi'.'-. It i^* not 
required that the applicant should have contined himself the profer^-ional prai-iict of archi- 
tecture. 2so itfiestion therefore of gualitieation arises at present, and the promi-e of the 
preamble does not cover the effect of thi^ provision. 

It may he observed, not as an instance of careless drafting, vlilcb it is not. but a> illustrating 
the fundamental difficulties of the scheme, that no stipulation for good ediaracter ib ivopiired 
in the initial form of application for registration of home practitioners, ]>ut that it ib 
expresbed that Colonial practitioners should satisfy the Council of their good character litdore 
being entitled to be entered on the list. 

After the passing of the Act an apprenticeship of three years, or two yeai>' apprentice- 
ship with five years service a.s assistant, or an assist ant bhip of ten veai'b with a regibtered 
practitioner, will be enforced, and the age of twenty-one attained before the <|ualifying exami- 
nation for registration can be applied for. 

The qualifying examination is to be a single one, held by the Ibl.lbA., or ]>v bome other 
body appointed on the representation of the General Council ol Education to the Frivv Council 
that the qualifying examination or the examiners are unsatibfactory^ins})eetors being 
appointed to attend examinations with this purpose in view. 

The standard of examination is defined as the possGbsion of the knowledge and skill 
requisite for the efficient practice of architecture," a phrase not open to criticism other than 
that it would he indefinite legally. 

The Geiieial Council aie to remove Irom the list the name of anv pei’bon convicte<l of a 
uiFdemeanour or higher offence, or where shown after his registration" to have been guilty 
of an\ conduct infamous in a professional rebpect. The scope ot this important term is not 
defined in the Bill. 

Geueiall^ these pi isious cover the t)rocess of registration : hut btdore coming to the 
sanctions by which it is to be enforced upon architects, we notice the exceptions to their 
opeiatioii. ilie lights ol pioleS'^ional members ol the Institution ot Civil Fiigineers and of 
the Surveyors' Institution are not to be prejudiced for -Avork of any kind falling within the 
duties of thedr calling. T urther, it producing certificates of competenev from the councils of 
their own bodies, they may, as officers ot any city, borough, or similar authority, prepare or 
pass plans ot buildings : thus embodying the admitted disadvantage under which the pro- 
fession ot architecture suffers from at present in the employment of those who are not 
architects, to execute public and municipal work. The inroads of the large furnishing and 
building firms, trading as limited liability upon the professional spliere of archi- 

tects will a}>parently not he affected by the Bill, and the important and highly ]>ro]ja])le cases 
of a firm or company, one member only of which has the legal qualification, and of a business 
carried on in the iiaiiie (»f a registt'red practitioner by unregistered persons, do not a})pear to 
have been contemplated. 

Implied (‘xeaqffion^ are all person^ who practise arcliitecture without taking <»r using 
t le luinie or title ol architect, eitlier alone or in combination; and it is sii})]>osable, therefore, 
t lat the initiaU indicating protVbsional memhership of an Architects' Timtitutc or 
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vSociety, as descriptive of a calling by an luiregibtered arcliitect. vould not be affected by the 
BilL The exact v*ords unregistered architect ’’ as a title of distinction will of course remain 
as a prospective ideal for a free architectural student. The criticism may be offered w'hether 
the exception of engineers and surveyors who build, and the impossibility of excluding the use 
of terms which might define membership of architectural bodies or of non-registration as a 
distinction, will not result in preventing the attainment of that exclusiveness and of that 
closing of the profession which it is the object of the Bill to effect : and further, whether the 
creation of a registered core in the profession which at the outset and for a generation must 
include and be tainted by all the ]jlack sheep and illicit commission-takers who may and 
certainly will claim registration, will not render it pleasanter to remain in the free air of an 
unlimited educational and professional ideal, sop's moral to the fable of the fox who lost 
his tail not having been yet forgotten. 

The coercive force in the Bill is necessarily provided in the enactment that no one but a 
registered person can recover charges in courts of law for professional services as an archi- 
tect, and by penalties of i20, and £50 on repetition, for the use of any such name or title or 
description as architect registered under the Bill, the fines being inflicted by a court of 
summary jurisdiction. 

These coercive provisions furnish the operative power of the measure, and are necessary 
if the compulsion ^u'oposed is to be at all effective. The profession should therefore carefully 
consider their effect, and forecast the operation of the process of registration. 


RECrlSTEATIOX INVOLVES TESTIXO OF QUALIFICATION . 

We now pass from the ohKhix opei'tuuli to consider the thesi^ of the preamble of the Bill 
that registration is to be made of qualification. Qualification which is to be tested by 
examination. Examination which presupposes an education upon which it proceeds. The 
education generally indicated in the Bill is that of a three years’ apprenticeship with a 
registered practitioner, and it might therefore be presumed that the education necessary for 
qualification could be generally acquired in this short time. 

The Bill defines neither the term qiKdiflrd nor the matter of examination. The whole 
subject of education and examination, with the exception of the attempt to impose a legal 
compulsion upon apprenticeship, is shirked by reference to the new General Council of Archi- 
tectural Education, which apparently delegates the matter to the E.i.B.A. and colleges, 
though education is not part of the work undertaken by the E.I.B.A. And as the Institute has 
found it necessary to abstain carefully from describing its existing examinations as tests of 
qualification for practice, and relates them to candidature for its Associateship only, I wish 
therefore to coii'^ider the general question of testing the (pialitlcation in architecture by 
examination, as it is on this basis', broadly speaking, that registration is founded. 

It should be a fundamental consideration that examination presupposes a scheme oi 
education which, as a whole, does not now exist, and examiners who are qualified to examine 
by the conduct of education, if we really are to admit a proposal which will settle and fix 
qualification by examination, and therefore education by and for examination. 


WHAT IS AN AUCIIITEiT? 

What are the qualifications necessary and peculiar to an architect ? In other words, 
what is an architect — what is bis mystery and profession *? 

It w’ould not be satisfactory, in connection with this controversy, out of any special 
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regard to an ideal view of the architect as the master-ljuilder or irattbUian, to avoid the 
terms of expression ordinarily employed; so I dt^seribe an aridiitect as a worker ot two-fold 
characteristics. He ir, first, a man of science (jiialitied by practie.il experience to presc-ribe the 
materials and workmanship of a building: and he is, second, an arti-t qiialithd by skill in 
invention and arrangement to design beautifully, and to im}>art to building construction the 
cpialities that attract intellectual appreciation and which attain to architectural beauty ; and 
the relation and co-operation of these two characteristics i^ of fundamental importance to our 
definition. 

The first of these qualifications, that which embraces con.structive -cieuce, is e>-ential to 
the second, as the second, that of ability to design, is to the first, if the architect i- at all to 
be difierentiated from builders or from engineers who exercise inertly ^eienti^lc cnn-truction 
as their calling. 

It is the scientific knowledge and the practice of construction which make the artist an 
architect; without thi^ he is but a draughtsman, perhaps iminacticalde. at all events not 
charged with the practicability of his designs: and may be a visionary, creating artistic 
dreams in pencil on paper without the power to effect them scientifically in that permanent 
construction which is architecture. Similarly, the power of expressing thought in lorm by 
utilising dimension, proportion, line, mass, light and shade, and ornament and colour, as 
graphic means for the communication of intellectual idea-, is essential to the scientific 
constructor who would claim inclusion in the term architect. Arehitectural expre--ioii thus 
speaks, without words, thoughts of serviceable or joyous, and it may be in monumental 
work, of lofty and transcendent character, for without this power the architect has no quality 
which differentiates his practice from that which it is necessary to der^cribe as mere building, 
though without invidiousness, as the term builder is highly honourable and descriptive of 
great and noble work. 

I cannot admit, and the world at large to which the profeS':,ions of -‘practitioners " are 
addressed, and by which they will be judged, will not admit, any other meaning to the term 
architect than that it defines one whose profession it is to combine with the practical science 
the intellectual expression of art, however much that world may be in ignorance or error as 
to the quality and character of the art so professed and provided. F urther. it is not surely 
necessary to labour the thought to architects, that they exist essentially as servants of art, and 
occupy a position which has always and even now affords a pontificate in icsthetics, and which 
cannot be disowned or laid aside without sacrificing the higher and most vital portion of their 
profession. 

AUCHlTECTrPvE A INITY OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

Architecture in its dependence upon science for the expression of its art creates a union 
of practical imaginative ideas ; it thus combines two modes of thought often supposed to be 
antagonistic, and procures a harmony l^etween the real and ideal which is of the highest value 
to current thought and life. The expression, in so concrete a manner and matter as in a 
Imilding, ot such abstract ideas as those expressed l)y a dome or in the mystery of lofty 
vaultings involves both a high attainment i3i scientific construction and imaginative design. 
From the higher examples the same union of science and art descends through hiiildings for 
monumental religious, and civic purposes to those of home and l)usiness service, and is the 
poetry which can make the humble things of life sublime. It unites in harmonv unrelated 
forms, as music and poetry make rhythm of sounds, and combines, in the exercise of a 
consistent construction, beauty with truth and art with science in architectui'al tlioiight. 

Is not this view of the office and service of our art a real and pi’actical one ? And, if it 
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is neglected or forgotten, may not the architect fade into a mere ghost, and substantially 
exist only as an operator in skeleton coubtructioin ungraced and unsanctified by art? 

The value of the witness of architecture to a true unity between science and art should 
be of especial value in a generatioji so stili-necked and Philistinic in its attitude to art as 
our own, though too ready to glory in engineering triumphs in gloriously decorated with bad 
architecture. That Architecture exists only in a just union of science and art is her salvation 
from Philibtinism and her justification: each element is rehant on the other, and so fulfils 
herself in a work of building that the art is essential, not superfluous. 

Architecture is this unity of science and art ; without the art the science is that of 
building construction equally practised by all who build, and is not peculiarly architecture at 
all; and without the science the art is either mere draughtsmanship or an antiquarian 
dilettantism. The architect, then, is one who unites the builder's science with the designer’s 
art, and who is neither one nor the other, but unites both functions in one. 

The profession should be seized with a fair view of its own calling. Not unfair in a one- 
sided and undue devotion to what are painfully called art notions, by which the term artistic 
might acquire a false and contemptuous use, or, on the other hand, in supposing the applica- 
tion of ornament to unconsidered and naked building to be architecture, perhaps idly excusing 
expenditure of thought as involving that of money. 

The architect is called to elevate with ordered thought for the beautiful the build- 
ings of his generation, and definitely to make them expressive of culture in building art. 
We qualify fully by saying that in achieving this properly the skill and experience of affairs 
common to all business transactions in civilised communities and a scientific knowledge of 
construction equal at least to that of the builder or building-law-policeinan are requisite, for 
without them our art may never find satisfactory opportunity of expressing itself in good 
building. But our peculiar office as architects, and necessarily its peculiar qualification, is 
that of building artibts or artistic builders. The art of building beautifully is architecture, 
the man who builds beautifully, and no other, being an architect. 


THE TESTING OF THIS HEAL (REALITY. 

The consideration presents itself, now that we presume the architect to exercise a science 
artistically, and an art scientifically, how are his qualifications for the practice of this art of 
architecture to be distinguished or known ? To this there is but one ultimate and short answer, 
namely, by his works, and by them alone. 

But this means of judging will probably be denied us as part of the circumstances of the 
case, the problem proposed being to determine an architect's qualification to do without doing, 
to test by theory rather than by practice, to approve the practice in advance of the preaching 
instead of the proverbially wise one of testing the preaching by the practice. We are set the 
task of determining the architect's artistic qualification theoretically by testing his education by 
examination. 

e define at the outset here the unsatisfactory feature in registration, that it assumes 
a practical qualification l>y a merely theoretical education te,st — testing such an education by 
literary examination methods. It may be alleged that nothing else eaii be devised, that in 
the ahsenee of a better method we must be content with this : but we are bound to object that 
no attempt should be made under such an admission to impose compulsorily an unsatisfactory 
and defective test upon architects. It should first l)e shown that the test proposed and pro- 
vided is so generally effective that its operation will meet the demand made of qualification 
upon it, as to place it in admitted authority and usefulness, before it is suggested to applv it 
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compulsorily, like vaccmatioii or elementary education, to the subject: for the matter leaves 
the open ground of general agreement as to the desirability of education in many and \arinus 
subjects, general and particular, ^vlien it is proposed to prohibit the practical exerci^e of archi- 
tectural science and art unless \^dth a legal qualification by theoretical examination ([uer?tion<. 

It is not for me to suggest at present any other test — there i> much to be said on the 
subject of improved systems of education at the proper time— but the testing of ijualihcatioii to 
practise architecture by examination lies at the heart ot the Bill tor the registration ot archi- 
tects, and any failure possible in such a test is reason lea* reluming to iiiake it obligatory and 
its evasion penal. 

Leaving now the objections that lie against theoretical examination in architecture fur 
practical work, we must inquire by what method and to what standard would a legal examination 
exercise in architecture be conducted by a tribunal The only reply that seems pos-ible ib 
that it must become necessary to separate the art from the science, dis.-ohing out the archi- 
tecture which exists in the combination of both, and to substitute for it an analysi'^ of 
separate elements, a programme which in my view will have a most unfortunate eticct upon 
sound architectural education. 


THE SCOPE OE SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

The scientific part which is common to all building work is founded upon classified 
experiment, and is acquirable by study, and for the greater part capable of te:?t by written oral 
and graphic methods of examination. This part need not be catalogued here in detail. The 
practice of each of the building trades, though bred in traditions of handicraftsmanship, has — 
to its loss — been necessarily crystallised in text-books, and we are quite familiar with examina- 
tions in ‘‘building construction." A knowledge of pseudo-bricklaying, by the names and 
shapes of its tools and methods, and of the materials it employs, can be acquired by a literary 
method, which would be of little avail to a practical building craftsman, though distinctly 
interesting to such a professional onlooker as an architectural student, as experiment alone 
can practically educate a student in brick-making, or in the action of limes and cements in 
mortar and concrete. 

Is this literary knowledge a qualification in any eftective sense ? Should we not l^e resting 
on a shadowy sufficiency were a legal ([ualification acquired by a rapid, almost momentarv, 
examination in answA-ring the two or three questions that a general architectural examina- 
tion would be able to devote to so important and serious a sul)ject as bricklaying and walling ? 

And wdiat of “foundations'’? Experience, long and varied, many careful notes, and 
much visiting of w'orks w’e should desiderate liefore qualification." With what differing loads, 
on what difiering soils, have we all to deal with nervous care and anxious co)isideration in 
practical business life ! And yet such “ qualification " may be rapidly secured if a sliort paper 
of a fewmiore or less hypothetical (juestions is almost magically answered in the intended sense. 

WTiat is true of such subjects as brickwnrk and foundations is true more or le^^s of all the 
building trades --of carpentrv and joinery in their many departments and u>es, of Hnors, of 
roofs, of stairs, of doors and window^s ; there is a certain theoretical knowledge derivable from 
books, interesting though unpractical as a qualification for the exercise of each trade, whbdi 
can Ije made the subject of an examination paper ; but wdien acquired, has left out -as it ha> 
not ventured to touch — the wdiole architectural aspect of eacli craft in that esscaitial union of 
the art of design with the scieiu'e of construction. It is e(|ual]y useful and available 
for all builders, and has nothing peculiar or special to tlie art and piTudice of architecture. 

In constructional ironwork we have a brancli at present governed more hy wdiat would 
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be called scientiiic considerations than the otliers~~in this subject simple mathematics are 
necessary for simple examples : but ^vith complicated construction and strains building con- 
struction soon passes into engineering, and it would become difficult to tix a defining line of 
(.[ualification. It is cpiite time that this branch of theoretical stud}’ was treated definitely and 
courageously, as one for a thorougli artistic consideration, owing to its growing architectural 
importance. Iron and steel construction are most characteristic of our age, and indicate 
the direction of rapid progress in the near future ; but how can one at present imagine an 
examination of qualification for the practice of architectural art in iron construction *? 

Examination in architectural qualification may utterly fail here in one of the most 
important and in the most progressive departments of building art, though in the mathematical 
and graphic demonstrations we are on common ground with the engineer, whose qualification 
it is not proposed to test by legal examination and registration. 

The sanitary fitting and drainage of buildings similarly are scientific in principle and of 
great importance to the community at large. The mechanism of ordinary systems of the 
water carriage of soil, and the risks and dangers consequent upon defective workmanship or 
design, demand the fullest attention. The subject already commands a large literature, and 
perhaps more than any other directly connected with building has improved in nature and 
character under the newer influences of the science of disease prevention. A literary study, 
accompanied by some workshop demonstrations, of plumbing is at the disposal of all students 
of public health and of public and private luiiiding, and certificates of examination are already 
issued by various bodies to those practically engaged in sanitary work and to inspectors. The 
architect among these takes his place simply and obediently as a sanitary constructor ; it is 
indeed a primary requisite that he should be equipped with knowledge, and this he seeks and 
obtains as necessarily as how to construct without danger to life and limb from mechanical 
failures in his buildings. It is a common requirement of the community, and he cannot 
plead exception to its obligation or peculiarity in its possession. 

We may here again ask the question : Why should the State in the interests of the 
community put architects alone of Imilderr^ under compulsory examination and registration in 
sanitation? The executant rather than the agent should be the subject first of registration, 
and no voices other than those of lovers of general liberty will be raised against any w^ell- 
considered sanitary efficiency legidation, though I am under the impression that the public 
have at present nearly all the protection needed under a reasonable administration of the 
Public Health and Local Government Acts. 

Each other trade or craft has a literature dealing with its science of ascertained facts 
and laws, and for this purpose only of testing the student’s acquaintance with these facts is 
examination in any way effective. 8uch examination has definite limitations, it cannot be 
thorough owing to want of scope or practical owing to want of experiment, and it may be 
entirely unsuited to the genius of the student subject to it : but, such as it is, we admit its place 
as defining studies of a literary or graphic nature suitable to review, and testing by questions 
and definitions. 

In all it deals solely with the science of building construction, with what can be imparted 
by systems of class teaching or literary education, and in whicli the text-book or problem 
supplies definite answers to examination (questions — that is, a satisfactory and fair basis for 
the question of the examiner, and the answer of the student. The need for this definiteness 
of appeal is absolute, as examination will be obligatory and failure penal, and the candidate 
must be provided with a remedy against error or unfairness on the examiners' part. 

It is only because I am conscious of the extent of study and of practical scientific training 
open to, necessary to, and involved in each department of the science of building that I emphasise 
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the uncertainty and the insufficiency of such examinations if regarded as qualifying for the 
practice of building art; they may be stepping-stones in a portion of a student's cancer, but 
before authority could take upon itself to pronounce ''qualified to ])racti>e" upon such tests 
the ultimate standard of professional attainment w'ill have to be lowered ^erioir^ly, 

Will not the pedantic satisfaction of having schemed and planned a technical examination 
which affects finality replace the higher, more practical, and ur^eful ideal of onioning out to 
students the many roads to be pursued by observation and practice, for a complete knowledge 
as the goal which we may be content to regard as the object ot the Institute examinations? 

BUSINESS EXAMINATION. 

To the more strictly scientific subject of building construction may be added, as matter 
for examination of a more problematical character, the subjects which are usually included in 
the term surveying, and which do not imply the use of any art other than that of intelligence 
in the conduct of business operations, contracting forms, estimating, certifying value received, 
proper definition of land and materials by measurement, and possibly also as to confiicts upon 
easements of light and support, and other points related to the law and usage of houses, 
buildings, and estates. 

Qualification in these branches to guide the public is very widely dispersed : it is 
shared by many who are not architects. Ail these subjects are integral to some forms of 
agency for land, estates and houses, for surveyors and auctioneers, while incidental onlv 
to architects in the pursuit of their art : in all these matters it must be open to an architect 
to employ and rely on the assistance of those specially expert in the needed branch, and in 
actual practice it is necessarily the case that this results. 

The knowledge precedent to experience in the conduct of such busine:,s may be imparted 
by tables and documents, and to that extent tested by examination ; but thi- would compare 
onl\ Mith a junioi and preliminary step in such a series as alrcadv exists at the Survevors* 
Institution. 

It will be noted that each of these sulqects, the study of which can be conducted bv 
methods capable of being tested by examination, is scientific or concerned with business 
economics. So far as they concern public health and safety, (lualification in them may be 
considered a matter for legislation by a paternal Government, which has alreadv larf^elv 
regulated building operations by statute; but it will also be observed that these* subjects 
affect other practitioners of building to a much greater extent than architects. We iiav(‘ 
dealt as yet with nothing affecting architects as a class which does not affect all others 
engaged in building, therefore no legislation for the public benefit in these matters will 
be effective or just which lays only a few under legal (pialificutio]! in the conduct of 
building. A registration examination in constructive science will leave builders, survevors, 
and engineers free as heretofore to enjoy the liberty of practising building, and deny it to 
architects under the title which truly defines their art and handicraft. 


EXAMINATION IN ARTISTIC QUALIFICATION. 

The architect, however, practises an art combined with science, but as artist lie is 
architect, and cannot practise architecture apart from art. The confusion, if 'not i^niorance 
of thought upon this matter which has led to much earnest advocaev of registration would 
have been directed to ends more advantageous to architecture if the profession had given 
more consideration to the nature of the art which gives a title to regard. * ^ 
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We roust HOW devote bonie attention to the simple questions, so difficult to answer, what 
is the artistic (jualitication necessary to an ari'liitect 2 Secondly, how can this be tested for 
the purpose of reydstration ? And thirdly, ho\v the public would be damnified by the failure 
of an architect to pass the artistic qualification propo^^ed if he ^yere allowed to practise ’? And, 
in view of a possible answer, we must then inquire whether it would not be better to delete the 
architectural test from this compulsory Ifill and leave to it a measure for partially testing 
constructive knowledge applicable to all who are responsible for building works. 

1. What, then, are the qualifications in architectural art requisite to an architect — those 
which the public have a right to demand ? 

A strange question this, indeed : one that certainly should 1)6 asked seriously by all of 
iir', and one that if not asked and answered may find us ^ome day convicted of insincerity 
where sincerity is essential, and of pretence and ign<')rance when truth and knowledge should 
express the sum of our life's ambition and laboui>. 

A protagonist of the Registration Bill has recently said that it is for the young men that 
this battle i- being fought. I fear that chi> speaker has had no experience of the emulation 
and quickening of high ideals in the exercise of a creative art, or of the poetic delight which 
the contemplation of wonderful designs, and of the fellowship of craftsmanship with their 
creators, stirs in the l)rcast of an architectural > Indent. 

To the young architect the answer to any question as to the artistic qualification 
requisite for his practice cannot be definite ; he will presume an ideal of qualification which is 
a hiunhle and distant ])ut faithful disciplc'^hip of some great master or school of architecture, 
and urge that he must embark on a path of progress in such discii^leship to which he sees no 
goal short of his master's ideal and standard. 

2. I would ask. secondly : is this (jualification measurable by examination, measurable 
in marks? And if it is indefinable, visionary and unmarkable, is registration to be denied for 
failure to satisfy the “ General Council " ? 

We may lay emphasis on the point that a Registration Bill will fail to prove its preamble 
if persons requiring professional aid in architecture" cannot l)y registration ''distinguish 
qualified from uiKjualified practitioners.’' 

The distinction between a real architect and an unreal one, to put it mildly, is to be 
sought, defined, and sanctioned by registration : so we must ask what are the qualifications in 
the Art of Architecture that the puldic demand apart from architects’ ideals ? The question 
seems to be pertinent, and we could answ^er it ourselves were w^e not individuals wdth notions 
on architecture, good and l)ad, and on architects (pialified and unqualified. The late Mr. G. 
E. Street, of whose repugnance to submit to an architectural examination, conducted in the 
heat of the l)attle of the styles by a lioard of classical professors, some of us can judge, when 
lecturing at the Royal Academy, during the term of my studentship, cited, without disapproval, 
a meditcval instance of royal dis}deasure with a design being followed by the decapitation of 
the architect. The mfiions of other persons in authority to the public demand for quality 
in architectural design, even in these <lavs, seem to he as emphatic and perhaps as unreason - 
able. The criticism in Parliament ]>y respoiihihle and eminent a statesman as Sir William 
Hareourt of ^\\\ Xonnan Shaw's New Scotland Yard building is to the point, and indicates 
that tht‘ dilticulty of attempting to define a public standard ot artistic qualification is as 
serious as it is to measure a student's idenl. 

But this ([uestion is raised and must be settled by a Registration Bill ; for an architect 
registered under its provisions will ])e distinguished In it fr(mi an uiKjuaiified artist, and some 
standard for this architeetural te>t must of necessity be imagined. This standard has not 
yet been created, and until it is revealed and embodied in some new’ order or orders of archi- 
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tecture, registered by diagrams in a schedule, and approTcdby the i'ruy Council, the sliort aiul 
simple preamble ot the Hegistratiou Bill is incapable of logical defence and iiiipo-'il)le >>1 
practical interpretation. 

I should like to venture answers to the two questions under di-ciieMon. eiu-h aii-wer^ as 
mav be possible, lest this criticism of the endeavour to assert a tixeil qualilicaiion in aichi- 


tecture slionkl be merely negative or captious. 

I would suggest, in reply to the question, AVhat are the arti-tie qualilieations imce^.-ary 
to the architect and reasonably demanded of him by the public ? that the tiue aichitect hab 
the ability, partly intuitive and partly attained by cultivation, ot building l>eautitully, order- 
ing the aspect ot the whole and details to express the satisfactory fulrilment both of purpose 
and pleasure in the building. The qualitieation of the architect lies in his power to do this, 
for the man who cannot build beautifully is either not an areluteet at all, i.>r a bad aiebiteet, 


and tve are not asked to register one or the other. 

To the second question, How if^ this architectural qualitication to be ter^ted hy authnrit\ ? 

I wmild reply. There are standards, more or less aceetited, wliiL-h deiine wurk^ ot arehiteeture 
ultimately as good or had; for there are now, and have been in the pa-t, bywords among 
buildings. Dislike and contempt have been poured upon works of art whiL-h could not have 
been expressed without some standard of qualification in the pubuc ur q)rivatv. mind ot the 
examiner " for the time being. These expressions ot qualification have heen neither the 
products of ignorant uncultivation nor the miauthoritative criticisms ot tho.-e men in the 
street '' to whom external architecture so widely appeals. LounciD ot artists and architects, 
and authorities of State and Church, have severally, under varying circumstance-, tested by 
canons of taste and condemned w'orks of architecture, in no hesitation a- to the complete 
iustification of their test, or as to the impossibility of admitting ,-uch moiistro-ities to be 
examples of that efficient practice of architecture ” now propo-ed to be regi-tered. 
But are we not all convicted by experience of the swift revolutions of taste and history, 
that all such judgments are open to appeal, new trial, reversal, and quashing ? There is a 
supreme court of appeal in architecture, but so slow in its procedure that it recks lenhing of 
waiting an era, public opinion raging as it wfill meanwhile, before allowing the appeal. 
The despised of one generation often becomes the ideal of another. The answer to the 
question being that the test of all efficient building art is an allowed survival of the fittest. 

Architectural tjualification, I believe sincerely, is a matter of heart, iiot of art as usually 
understood. It is in the architect’s purpose and earnestness to train his thought truly, and 
to express it without fear of himself or others in his building, that the test of his tpialilicution 
lies : and where or what is the authority that will presume to examine, register, or deny, 
(jualification to a candidate in sincerity and freedom of motive and expression ? For in these lie 
the art of architecture. An artist's spirit must be free, and \\ithout liberty art will die, and 
a limited registered professionalism of partially scientific and business capacity take its jilace, 
for qualified architects cannot be distinguished from uii(|ualified by legal process. 

The promoters of registration, in their zeal for the status of the ])usiness an<l protessionai 
man practising as an architect, o^'erlook the gi’eater (juestion, wliich shoaltl (aitreacli personal 
and professional politics, that of the interest ot architecture a< a fine art, fixely expressing 
national thought and life. We shall certainly be judged in the world and history by our 
architecture rather than Iqy our k^gal <|ualificatioiis, and our ]>rofer'sioiis will be justilit'd or 
condemned by the art through which we strive as part of the l)ody politic to express the age 
and genius of our race. 

Wh' are not at present ashamed of our position as a natiem among the families of the* 
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world. The freedom of development in ecclesiastical and domestic architecture in these lands 
has secured Ub a place of honour anionL>; nations whose civil and monumental art is still 
beyond our attainment ; but I do not find those who are the leader^, in every architectural 
sense, of the profession of architecture among the promoters and supporter^ of registration. 
The men whose feelin.^ and practice, who^e works and achievements, guide us and point the 
way to further attainment in the art, shun the proposal to define by statutory enactment that 
which they know' and feel to be incapable of such unsympathetic handling. The registration 
movement indeed lacks sympathy Ijoth with architecture and architects in seeking to establish 
a legal te^^t of an indefinite architectural qualification. 


THE INEFFECTIVENESS OF RE&ISTRATION. 

But the attainment of some test in architecture, difficult as it is, we will suppose to have 
become operative as a means of dibtinction between qualified and unqualified practitioners. 

I wish, therefore, to inquire, thirdly, how or w'hy the public interest w'ould sufier if a 
w'ould-be architect, having passed the tests in the partially scientific and business portions of 
the examination, but failed in oi' evaded the artistic tests, w'ere allowed to call himself an 
architect and practise as such *? I cannot think this possibly to be a matter of any materiality 
at all. That all who build should build safely and healthily is of serious importance, and is 
provided for by the Legislature ; but that such buildings should be artistic is another matter, 
and belongs to the sphere of sentiment. It ib desirable — it would be delightful if feasible : but 
no registration w'ill secure it. The Begistration Bill, in fact, has to exclude from its owti 
operation the greater mass of the buildings of the country executed by builderb, municipal 
and civil engineers, including that increasing class where no recognised architect is employed 
of great building speculations in our great cities. The Bill does not pretend that it is 
necessary in the public interest that these buildings should be artistic ; would it not therefore 
be w'ell, at once necessary, more geiieroub, and safer in its interests to remove architectural art 
from its scope, and to eliminate it expresbly from its examinations and tests as an element of a 
gratuitous character, w'elc<.)me and desirable where pivsent, but not capable of enforcement 
with penalties as part of the architect's (jualification ? Mr. Ellis Marsland, the active 
secretary of the promoters, almost concedes as much in defining the art part of the test as not 
to be insisted upon too btronglv. 

AVe ask, then, sincerely, and for reasons w'hich could be greatly extended, is it not 
practically impossible to retain in a measure which is coercive and restrictive, the difficult, 
debatable, and, in my view', impossible, testing of architectural qualification '? The art of 
arcliitecture had better l)e excluded from the Bill, and wTth it any special application to 
architects. So that the Begistration Bill, having ceased to he an architects' measure, may 
with a useful consistency lie extended hy its promoters to embrace all the practice of building. 

THE EFFECT OF llEGISTRATION ON EDUCATION. 

The case for registration appears to comprehend a limited compulsory education in 
architecture w'ith the effect of a low ideal : and the case against registration to have freedom 
in architectural study and practice with the highest attainable ideal. 

It W'ill be urged that a compulsory modicum of education may be insisted upon. If 
confined to that knowledge of building construetion capable of l>eing tested by literary exami- 
nation 1 W'ill agree, provided that the modicum is fairly applied to all w'ho build, without 
conferring any supposed peculiar qualification in architecture. 
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This modieam, in spite of all protests, will become the practical maximum of ijualilication, 
and the consequent effect upm the high^n* interests of education, tbit tho'^e iiitt re^ts 
beyond preparation for examinations, will be disastrous. The modi( um mU'-t be < a-y and of 
low pitch, and such must consequently be the future standard levd i>f the areliitectural 
profession. With a legalised moderation of attainment all educational bodies in these busy 
days will strive in vain : and in whatever interests registration may lie promoted, tho-e of 
education cannot be furthered by the creation of an inferior standard to eur pre-ent hub'hnite 
mediocrity of attainment. 

The fact that failure to satisfy the Council of Education and Eegi-tratioii \\ill be an 
absolute bar to legitimate practice, and that extreme power is vested without ai^i)eal in iis 
decisions, will, we may be sure, result in a wise and generous leniency, A rigorous standard 
enforced by penalties would be unpopular, and raise an outcry both again-t the administrators 
and against the principle of registration. Speaking quite broadly and. on my own ]>ehalf, 
making every reservation in using the illustration, it will not be possible to ap})ly sueh a 
standard as at present is employed in the Associateship Final Examination by the 11.1.1]. A. for 
the purpose of registration. It will not, for example, be allowed to any examiners to say that 
because a candidate fails to define the specific terms of parts of (ireek temples, or to write 
correctly the names of architects of centuries past, or to draw from memory the characteristic 
ornaments of dead races, he is not qualified to practise architecture eificientlv. 

In all such subjects as history, ornament, and design, it i-- inevitable that the -anetion 
of penalties should involve the easing of the standard. Personally I do not suppose that a 
standard higher than at present maintained by the Eoyal Institute of PritiAi Architects* 
Intermediate Examination can be set up, a standard which the profession largely and with 
certainty do not now consider as qualifying for efficient practice. 

This aspect of the effect of a system of compulsory examination has not yet been 
sufficiently considered, as a registration scheme cannot avoid lowering the standard of 
education, and this we cannot certainly now afford to encourage or iinplv. 


THE aiSK AND LIMITATIONS OF EXAMINATIONS IN AUCllITEeTrUE. 

I cannot pass from this subject of the present condition of the programme of architectural 
education without remarking that a qualifying examination standard otliei* tlian tliat of real 
work, which shall combine the results of literary study and practical ex})erience with artistic 
sympathy in design, is impracticable. 

The examination system necessarily separates building constiaiction from architectural 
ait, and this is done, of course, in all educational systems which have examinations, such as 
the Eoyal Institute of British Architects’ scheme, for their prototype, and 1 fear to the 
detriment of a consistent study of architectural art. 

Such education for examinations in architecture is upon partial lines, and cannot test 
that combination of artistic power and sympathy witli building materials, construction and 
purpose, which is architecture, the separation into hvo elements dispelling the union in wdiicli 
it consists. Is not architecture a mysterious sympathy with building, the r. velation of 
hitherto imrevealed ideals in mechanical and practical expression in building art ? Can the 
practical art which w'e cherish, and in which we are judged by the ages, be divorced from tlic 
building genius of our generation (wliatever it may be), and acquired from tho>e surface forms 
and ecclesiological fables of the past which form the syllabus of art examinations in 
architecture *? 

Examination ideals cannot avoid tending to a pedantic and unpractical ^ie\v of artistic 
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training, and a system of regLtration upon such examinations will become a serious and 
constant set-baek, if not a death-blow, to hopes for an enlightened reform of architectural 
education. The divorce of Construction from Art, and their treatment as distinct subjects by 
lecturers and in clas>e>. >yHabu-es and college^, and by the Eoyal Institute of British 
Architects' Examination Board, i^ perhaps .^ome explanation of the want of progress in an 
artistic and elevated arcliitecture among the main body of young architects, and I think that 
it also ha^ given ground for the proposed apotheosi;- of architectural education b}’ coercive 
statutory examination, dtt for a registration movement. 

PRESEN'J Xi:i:n I'uR rREEr)0:\I WITIIoCr llEGIr^TRATIOX. 

Architecture, to have fair play. mu:^t lagain for herself recognition as the art of building, 
her only test and appeal being through the expression of enlightened thought in building 
work of ail kinds ; therefore the proposed restriction of her exercise to a limited class, qualified 
and entitled by a set method of education for examination, w’ill deprive her of the freedom of 
scope wTiich is neces'-ary for the regeneration of the arts oi building at large. 

Architectural e<Iucation is clearly not in a lit condition in England yet to be crystallised mto 
a rigid system. Upon the spontaneous freedom of our methods, upon the perfect liberty for 
the exercise of genius and taste wherever existing or felt, have risen up among us modern 
schools of ecclesiastical, domestic and decorative architecture which the more academic 
methods of Continental schools have wdiolly failed to produce. The English w’ork of the past 
half-century that has excited emulation in foreign countries wa> evolved at home in liery 
artistic controversy of great interest — controversy for which there will be no room with an 
examination board. 

A consideration of the motive forces wiiich have stimulated this growth will show’ how 
frequently the impetus has come from the research, interest and building w’ork of many w’ho 
were not strictly within the pale of professional architects, hut wiio felt and enjoyed the open 
liberty of practice and thought. Are wa" not liberal enough to share in the artistic brother- 
hood wiiich know’s no professional limitations, and feel the feliow’ship of admiration for anyone 
who produces w’ork of artistic force or simplicity of appeal *? Let us not take architecture out 
of the category ol liberal arts and coniine its exercise to a close corporation, such as a 
barristers' inn, or an attorneys' roll-keeping society with its unpleasant associations. 

Is the world as ignorant and unable to distinguish real architects from unreal, as the 
proiiKjtors of registration affirm ? — an assumption uncertain and unsafe, and, indeed, contrary 
to the public interest : and does not every man exercise his owti responsibility in the selection 
of agents and advisers? Can we not rather hope that a widening and deepening 
enthusiasm for architectural art, and a greater attainment to sympathy wuth it, both in 
education and practice, w’ill so mark the work of the true architect, that everywhere he may 
be content to rely upon the freedom of action open to all artists, rather than upon a legal 
title of no arehitectural value, and build so as to earn for himself that larger reputation and 
emolument that he perhaps secretly desires ? In so d(hng he can exhibit in his wauU the 
subtle and not easily delined sympathy with building art, which is the true mark of the 
architect, and whieh 1 am persuaded the public of to-day and to-morrow will not be slow’ to 
recognise. 

In business qualilication and capacity the public can well be trusted to look after its 
own interests in ?:.electing ad\isers. 

In increased scientiiic education and qualilication, let us join with all wTio wall strengthen 
existing legislation in wise directions. 
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In professional matters, and in union for self-defence a,L!.ain'-t unwortliy praciitioin rs. let 
us strengthen the hands of the Institute and appreLuatu the value <4 intlueiuiah it nii.ire 
private efforts, to raise the personal standard of respect for and in the piMte-^ioii. 

And in educational matters let us preserve as of imalcuiahh* importanct the tri^e and 
full attainment of architectural sympathy ^vith all noble buildin.e, by all nuan^ (*f -tudy, 
without supposed limit of (|ualilication. and let us linally unite vith each otlu-r in more 
earnest brotherly sympathy as the exponent'^ of one of the mo^t peruianeiit nuan- ot national 
expression, grateful for its universality and for the invigoratin.u freedom of the exercibe of 
noble ideals in building art. 


THE STATETOltY TRAIXIXG AXD REGISTEATIoX OF AECIIFITATS. 

By Howard Setii-Shith. 

Read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Society of Architects, nth February 1904. 

I T is doubtlesr^ due to the English love of sport that the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society has pitched upon the two supposed champions of the opposing forces 
in the registration campaign to fight it out in the central arena of Leedb. A e can 
at any rate reckon on your equally innate love of fair-play in forming a judgment ab to the 
merits of the arguments advanced on either side. Yfy admiration and respect for my 
old friend and opponent is my measure of the honour done in selecting me to greet him on 
this occasion. Had not so powerful an advocate been forthcoming for the opposition, the 
regibtration movement would not have made the vast and rapid advance it has recently 
shown. This fact is at once the most eio^pient evidence of its soundness and the certainty of 
its realisation. 

Your Society is so well up in the history and literature of the question that I sliall 
attempt to reiterate many of the arguments recently advanced in the columns of TJir YD/o-s* 
and of the Institute Jocrnal (in reply to those put forward by the Council). These letters, 
and some other publications, including addresses by your own ITesidents, fairly cover the 
ground in answer to the objections of our opponents. I leave readers to say which side has 
offered the largest array of facts and the most convincing reasons for their opinion. To-night 
I purpose taking wider ground. 

Like the Quaker who said he would fight for his principle of ‘‘ i)eace at any pi ice.'* 
a retiring disposition such as mine has been forced into action; but still clings more to the 
points of agreement than to those of contention. ATiat, then, is the main point of agreement ? 
This certainly, that a well-trained man is a Ijetter architect than the same man without 
a sound professional education. The battle rages round the <|uestion wdiether tests of the 
training should be applied with a view to granting a diploma; whether those tests should 
include art, and whether they should Ije optional or compulsory. CVe believe our opjionents 
agree to the first proposition, but resist the other two. In the ranks of architeidure then' has 
happily arisen a strong reaction against the assumption that a man who is well qualified 
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in construction and sanitary science is an architect apart from his possession, or non- 
posses^ion. of de-iguinp; power — a cultivated tar^te and skill in representing his ideas on paper. 
\\e hold that, failing any art qualification, a person has no right to the title of architect. It 
is objected that artistic qualiiicatioiK cannot etfectively be brought to the test of examination. 
The enthusiasm for the art side of our calling is fascinating and contagious, and this fascina- 
tion is so irresistibly felt by many \oung architects who have not the ballast of a professional 
experience, that it constitutes a very real danger to the future of architecture ; for let us 
remember — ilj that a man is not necessarily any the worse designer because he is a good 
l)uilder: c2) that we cannot regulate the training of the profession generally on the lines of 
the experience of a few exceptionally able men who have attained distinction— in spite, perhaps, 
of an imperfect knowledge of construction — by the sheer force of their originality and 
skill as designers. It i^ absurd to say that such men would have been excluded by the 
proposed testb ; we must deal, as in all other professions, with the average man and establish 
a curriculum which will raise the standard of the craft generally. 

We are es>entially and notoriously a practical people, and therefore the men wlio obtain 
the largest practice will be those who comiune with considerable artistic ability exceptional 
technical knowledge and capacity for the multifarious business of which every architect’s 
practice is, and must ever be, largely composed. But very many men whose works declare 
them to be ab->olutely devoid of tar:>te or power to design, manage to obtain and keep a good 
practice. Why *? For the simple reason that every client can recognise business and con- 
structive ability, but comparatively few want good design, or can discriminate between the 
good and bad ; hence the great importance of an art test as a qualification to practise, if 
British architecture is to make progress. 

Ill an art such as architecture, which is as costly as it is unalterable, the matters of 
primary importance to the public must ever be good planning, economical and good construc- 
tion, durability of material, and excellence of the drainage, waiter ^^upply, ventilation and 
heating arrangement>. These rciiuirements are felt even more forcibly by the majority 
of our provincial brethren, who are bound to be all-round men, and by those who fill the 
posts of architects and surveyors to County Councils, and the rural and urban authorities, 
posts which involve such great responsibility for the health of the public. Once satisfy 
the public that we are competent to control all branches of the building trades, and in other 
matters — in coimection with contracts, building regulations, Occ. — ^to satisfy their interests, 
and We have at once created a basis of employment in which our artistic acquirements will find 
their opportunities. To pose as great artists does us more harm than good, for there is a 
firm conviction in the public mind that the more artistic the less practical and business-like 
a man is. Herein lies the iniHake in the analogy too often drawm between architects, 
painters, and sculptors. Away with the unworthy and ungenerous taunt that this movement 
for a higher standard of education emanates from those who regard architecture mainly as a 
business. We all practise it as a livelihood. But, even wTU'e it not so, the fact that those 
whose practice is mainly utilitarian should be foremost in claiming a better standard in both 
the art a 3 id the science is of the happiest augury in the future interests of the art. 

Why do the public so often apply to ])uilders direct for much important wm-k instead of 
approaching architects? And why do our public bodies employ surveyors and engineers to 
design our public l)uil(lings ? Un(|uestiona])ly because they do not believe the attainments 
of architects are, as regards construction, superior, if equal, to those of builders, engineers, 
or surveyors. 

Let me now reply very briefiy to the arguments advanced by the distinguished President 
of the P(»yal Institute of British Architects in his Opening Address ot the Session. 
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In the lirst place, we l^elieve Mr. A^toii Mehh alt(>A'^‘thcr undta-M-iiinatcd tlir 
i^rievances of the profession, and the proportion of architect-^ ^\ho favour reFi'-tration, 
especitilly amongst the intunhers of thi^ Institute. It i> not laeia ly provinrial au-hitoct- who 
fuel the inju-tiee of competition with uiir|nalitiod mon. ^[oivovor. it i< ini]M under 
present conditions, to ptnali.-e unprincipkd and unprolV-^ional tM-nduto. Thu growth of 
opinion in this direction has li^.un vury rapid of late, and tho knowh^dgu that tlio dtilh r and 
more lazy hoys are now* destined for architucture, nearly all ntliur prohs-i(.»n- huing clo-t d. i- 
having a material ettVct in this direction. 

This favourable opinion towards regi>tration is shared, wo hat>pon to know, by many 
artists egual in ability to any wdio are opposed, wTiile many moru aia sitting on tin- kiieu, and 
many others among our opponents are not arti'-ts. We do nra dib})Ute tla^ iaet that a i on- 
.^iderable proportion of the more successful men are against us. but they form a very -mall 
minority of the whole profession. While a real grievance exi-t-, la wvever. which affeet^ the 
average architect, the required reform should he in the intere-t- of the va-t majority. Tarlia- 
ment will only re^iuire that the bulk of professional opinion, especially that of the I loyal 
Institute of British Architects, be favourable before granting the nece^-ary Act. The registra- 
tion of every profession has been carried out in the face of strenu('»u^ (■)2)position from the 
majority of its London leaders: but the benehts wdiich the working of the Ikgistration Acts 
have achieved, particularly in improved confidence of the public, have quickly converted these 
opponents. 

With further reference to the arguments that genius and po-ition ought to count above 
numbers,'’ w'e would remind The r that the history of civilisation gives an emphatic 

contradiction to the proposition. Eeform has almost uniformly been wrung from tho-e in 
power with the utmost difficulty. The natural tendency of aristocracy i^A con-ervati^m, and 
nothing illustrates this fact more clearly than the hi.'^tory of the various Acts wdiich have 
reformed our great professions in the direction of higher training and the expulsion of un- 
worthy members. If w e cannot admire the wuirk of all who believe in regir^l ration there is no 
reason why we should not respect their judgment in this matter. 

These more able and fortunate architects, as we can readily undei^tand, are, as a rulte 
so engrossed in their large ]iractice that they can give little heed to other subject>. 

We strongly support a closer relationship of the arts of painting, sculpture, and decora- 
tion with architecture. It may ])e true that registration w’ould not benefit these imit.itive and 
graphic arts : but wu^ contend that these classes of artists, great as is our respect for them, 
are not competent to guide our opinion as to whether the training in an art, Midi as ardii- 
tecture, should be compulsory, an art in which the training differs e'^sentiallv, and where 
incompetence is fraught wdth such serious risks to the interests of the public as regards 
comfort, economy, and health. Believing as wn do that the compulsory training of all archi- 
tects would rai're the standard of art, w’e hold that it w'ould draw im neai’er these sister 
arts rather than ■-( parate us from them. 

We have no wish to sliackle art, nor w^ould registration do so, beyond refusing the title 
of architect to untrained men. 

Xow' the common ground of agreement we have referred to is all we need whereon to 
found our plea for reform. We have no cut-and-dried theory as to the character of tlie trainiieg 
If the propo-^ed body of experts lately called together by the Bresident of the iloval Iii>titute 
of British Architects las referred to in his Opening Address), in alliance with the Institute and 
its Board of Examiners, should succeed in estahlibhing a more competent standard of trainim^ 
throughout the comitry, it will have earnul universal lionour and the gratitiule of the 
profession. But whatever he the curriculum, w'e trust that a thorough knowledge of building 
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construction will cvci' ,uo hand in hand with drawin,a and design. ^Yhether the schools should 
he academic, practical, or artistic, or a ctnnbination of these characters, does not, how'ever, 
alfect our present qiustion. At all cost we must retain tas ^Ye do now, but shall be powerless 
to do later on) the curriculum of our schools under the control of architects, and not allow' it 
to pass into the hands of iteneral educational bodies. So far there are only two universities 
-ramin.w deF:rees in architiaUinv. and although the-e are not statutorv licences to adopt the 
title of Architect/' they are evidencM-s to the puldic that their holders are highly trained 
men, and, a^^ the curriculum and the examinatious in these two instanct\s are laid dow'ii and 
conducted by architects, we may accept them a- satisfactoi’v, if follow'ed up by a term of 
practical experience in an architect's ofiiee. 

The rniversity of London and the Victoria University arc contemplating the establish- 
ment of a similar degree : but it is to ])e hoped tliat the Senate of the former may agree to a 
joint examining board td' tla* Institute and the Univer-ity pursuant to the pow'ers given them 
undm the statut* '^. 

This reference to examinatifUi- recalU the -tattunent made at a recent metUing of the 
Architectuial Association by !Mi . Caroe. to the effect that there w'as a reaction on all sides 
agaiubt examinations a test of education. I am glad to hear this, if, as I understand, the 
aim of the reaction is reform of the alxisf of what is -till held by all the highest authorities, 
uotwdth-tanding its fallibility, to l)e the only practicable method of ascertaining whether 
a student has made profftable use of his opportunities. 

AVe all know that it is the most valuable and necessary things wdiich suffer the w'orst 
abuse : and t'ducational examinations ai^ no exception to tlie rule. It is merely ‘‘pass ” or 
4 ualifying, and not competitive, examinations with which w'e are concerned : those, we mean, 
in which the (d>ject is to insure n certain standard ; to -ift out incapacity, and to ascertain 
that candidate- have gone through a certain process of education. 

Examinatious are effective as stimulant-, they -erve as guides, and turn the energies into 
a definite ehanncL ^Vhen a man is shown his work and is started in the w'ay to do it, he 
become- (jtiito another being. Besides, examination shows what is meant by knowing a 
buhject. They also oblige a per-on to be able to produce his knowdedge, and encourage him to 
bring it out in a terse and lucid style. They give no credit to loose or tloating knowdedge. 

Pursuing the subject, and referring ebpecially to art examinations, the Pioyal Academy 
Ihids it necessary to ascertain by this means whether its students are fit to profit by its 
instruetbm : and the Pcwal College of Art. where Professor ITte so ably occupies the Chair of 
Architecture, not only has an entrance examination, but tests its pupils at varienis stages of 
their studies, and, I t»resume, grant- tbeiu a diploma as etfieient art instructors wdien those 
studies are ( nded. 

Aow', it at>pears to me that we could not do ])ettcr than follow tlie lead of the authorities 
of the Loyal (’ollege of Art and tlie Loyal At-ademy, by imposing similar art tests on architee- 
lural students w'isliing to enter our various school-, and thus asct idaiii at the outset of their 
careers w'liether they luive any capacity tor arLdiitecture, ddie Loyal Institute of British 
Architects might admit to their examinations those only who liad passed through schools in 
which such entrance examinations existed. cn^ these eiitraiice tests wadi devised, more 
would he done towards achieving a higher standard in dobigii throughout the profession than 
by any other means. So mueh as a guaraiitei' of training. 77ua/ let our Eellow'ship be an 
Honours degree* in design, open to all whose //'(/yAs proclaimed them w'orthy of the 

distinction. So long as the policy of the Institute is to promote art Iw conferring its highest 
marks of favour upon those wdiose work- prove them to he the best architects, the Institute 
has everything to gain and nothing to losi* by supporting thi- movement. The number of 
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men (|inilifying in the various schools under a system ot legistration will bt* far larger than 
now, ami there is every reason to believe they will be keen candidates for member>hip. 

Costly education is the most valuable property a man can pos-e''>, and w** are merely 
proposing to safeguard the rights of this property, a principle universally admitted by the 
Legislature. 

It is interesting and instructive to read the history of thib question of an architectural 
diploma as discussed in the Eoyal Institute of British Architects and the Architectural 
Association meetings between the years iHoo and 1^90. Those discussions mainly arose, a^ 
we all know, out of a memorial from the students themselves, the Architectural A^^ociation 
praying the Iimtitute, as the senior body, to establish examinations, in the following terms : 

The members felt the necessity of something like a diploma, and they were willing to 
submit to an examination to obtain an opinion on their profebsional merits and attainment>. 
They were exposed to competition, and that competition could only be met by sln)wing that 
architects possessed superior attainments beyond the reach of those with whom they had to 
compete for public favour. ^Yith regard to the future of architecture, the great object to be 
desired was a test by examination, wTiich would eventually serve as a basis for the issue ol 
such a diploma as should certify that the holder is fully qualified to practise." 

After a vast amount of opposition in high quarters, these examinations were instituted, 
and the ever-growung demand proves that they are a felt need. And bear in mind that this 
opinion is not ours alone, but is that of more than one International Congress of Architects, 
and, w'e believe, of the majority of the members of the Institute and its Allied Societies. Ab 
Professor Simpson said at the recent discussion at the Architectural Association meetim^: 

\Yhatever was done in architectural education must be on practical lines, and such as were 
buited to the conditions of everyday life, and to work we are called on to do mnc : and must 
not in any way attempt to revive methods of teaching which some hundreds of vears 
w’ere satisfactory. The conditions had totally changed. An architect needs imagination to 
conceive, as w^ell as knowledge of building construction to carry out, his ideas, and a know- 
ledge of drawing to express them properly.” All three requirements, we are )>old to sav. can 
be examined, not as to degree, but as to character. 

But a new objection has lately appeared. It is asked whether we have studied the 
disastrous effects legal registration will have on the Institute. Such a (piestion should "ive 
us pause, for although the lloyal Institute of British Architects cannot be said to be repre- 
sentative (*f the whole profession, it is a most powerful factor for progress and rightness in 
the architLctural world. 

It is said that, in the event of this Registration Act, young architects, even wLen examined 
by the Institute, would re^t content with the legal diploma entitling to practise, and WY)uld 
s{'ek membership of that body. lh*ec('dents do not conlinn this t)essinhstic view'. On the 
contrary, the Royal (ollege of Surgeons blocked the Tfedical Reform Act of IB.Ys. to within a 
few months of its passing, on this very ground, but the n^sult of the Act w^as largelv to enhance 
its re\enue from the examinations, as w^ell as its status, notwithstanding that tliere\vere at that 
time not less than twenty-one examining bodies in competition with the College. AYe liav(‘ in 
the Royal Institute of British Architects a body wTiich, if the necessary powers are obtained 
may at the present time secnia^ the examining of all architects for the statutoiw diiiloma' 
The result of such an Act would prohahly be to make the Fellowsliip practically essential t() 
architects seeking ap[)ointments to important corporate bodies. I have no shadow’ of <iou]»t 
tliat the accession of income from tin* examination fees would enable us to pay our examiner^ 
and at the same time to reduce the subscription both of lYhows and Associates to one Jmlf 
which policy w’ould probably result in doubling the mem])ership. ' ’ 
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In 1902-:> the income of the lloyal Collette of Surgeon^ from examiner^^’ fees was e14,o65, 
and after deducting examiner^.' fee^, ls, 0.30, there was a balance of inolit of 1(3,315. The 
College has now twenty-four comt>etitorN. The Law Society, which was charged by the 
Solicitors Act with the sole right of examining for qualification to practise, gives no title to 
its meinberr?, yet with fees of two guineas for the 3.411 town inembers, and one guinea for 
provincial, it has obtained a membership of 7, 822 out of a roll of 1(3.203 practi>ing solicit 
and showed last year a balance of income over expenditure of i(3,54l. after paying all 
examiner^' fee^^. 

Finally, it is urged that our movement, if succe^^ful, will destroy the little cohesion at 
present existing among architects, and our opponents even threaten secession from the Eoyal 
Institute of British Architects I This is scarcely a dignified or English method of arguing an 
important question. If the vast majority desire registration we must adopt it, and under the 
t»roper safeguards (which, no doubt, any Bill drawn by the Institute w'ould contain), all 
the interests of art, the Institute, the public, and the profession, will be provided for, and we 
venture to predict that a common standard of qualification, so far from disintegrating, would 
cement our scattered units in the bonds of mutual confidence, respect, and brotherhood. All 
other efibrts have failed to achieve this. 
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CHKUXICLE. 

Election of the Royal Gold Medallist. 

The Special General Meeting ^urnuioned in 
accordance 'with By-la^v tor the purpose of 
electing the Eoyal Gold Medallist for the current 
year was duly held last Monday, and resulted in 
the unanimous election of the Cuuncirs nominee, 
M. Auguste Choisy IL ^n. C<‘> r. d/. . After moving 
the Resolution as printed on the notice- paper, 
the President hrietly touched on M. Choisy ’s 
claims to the honour as the author of literary 
works “tending,” in the words of the regulation, 
*• to promote or facilitate the knowledge of archi- 
tecture or the various hranches of science con- 
nected therewith.” 

M. Choisy, born in 1^41, is the •^on of an archi- 
tect. He studied art at the Poly technic School, 
Paris, under the eminent master, Leonce Ray- 
naud. At the age of twenty -two he entered the 
Service des Fonts et Chaussfes, and devoted his 
leisure to architectural study. Tra^ellillg in Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece, he studied the Roman methods 
of construction, and gave to students the henelit 
thereof ill his ’• Art of Building among the 
Jioiiians,” puidished in IsTd. In lsy:i appeared 
the result of further studies, The Art of Build- 
ing aiiioiig the Byzantines.” His lectures on 
architectural history at the School ot the Pouts et 
Chaussees .suggested his great work ‘‘ The History 
ot Architecture,” which took over twenty years in 
accomplishment, a})pedniig in Isus.'*" Others of 
hi< works are “Studies in Greek Architecture,” 
published in 1SK4, and hi^ latest, “ The Art of 
Building among the Kgyptians,” reviewed by 
Mr. Phene Spiers in the douitxvL for the 28rd 
January hi-t. A Paper on P>yzantine Archi- 
tecture” was contributed by M. ('hoisy to tbe 
Institute Tuan'>acs IONS of 

The following is the Resolution passed at the 
Meeting 'liidt, subject to His Majesty’s 
gracious snuction, tlie Itoyal (lold ^ledal for the 
promotion of arcbitecture he pre^-ented this year 

^ Auclii^uii. h A.. Jiu'uvve tor 

lUtli Be*. 


to M. Auguste Ghoi^y , lnsp,ecteur- 

Gfneral honoraire des Pout^et ( hait^^f * I’ari-. 

The Fellowstip Question. 

The hr^t buGiie-s on the Paper at the CiLiieral 
Meeting last Monday, attLi* the election of nieni- 
hers, related to the i]Ue^tioii ot the election of 
Fellows, and resnlutiOii'- [irupu-ing alterations m 
the By-laws goveiiuiig the elections weiv brought 
forw'ard by the Bivsident on belralt ot tile ( ouncil. 
In introducing them, tlu Bul^idknt -tated that 
there had been con-ideiaide feeline about tlie 
matter, and that di'^-atiGtictioii bad been expiesSed 
at tbe way m \\lucii I'elluws were at pre^tiit 
elected. It was tbuugbt by many that tbe tinic 
bad arrived when candidate-- tor the Peiiowship 
should, except in very special eases, be chosen 
only from the rank^ ot tiie A^'-oi Kites, in order to 
carry out the resolution trirmed i>v the Institute 
some year- ago, that gentlemen -eeking election 
as Fellow's -hould be retjuired to pas- -ucli an 
examination as wa- considered hy architects 
desirable for those A\ho were practi-ing their pro- 
fe-sion. This could be be-t done, it warn con- 
sidered, by reijuirincr all candidate- fur the 
Fellowship to pass hint of alt through the ranks 
of the Associates. In order to bring this about, 
some notice must be given, as there wmredoubtle-s 
many architects wdiom they could hardly expect 
to enter for the examination, and yet wdiom they 
should be very sorry not to include in the ranks 
of the Institute. It w as therefore propo-ed that 
after the Mist of Itecember P)0(>, every per-on, 
except in cases of specially distinguished men. 
should pass tb rough the ranks of the Associates 
before being admitted as a Fellow, and this Avas 
wliat the ('ouncil asked the General Body to agree 
to. The Resolutions, notice of wdiich had already 
been given, Avere then moAcd l)y the Bre-Kleiit as 
folio W’S . -- 

“ That the necessary alterations to tiu' By- 
laAvs be drafted and submitted to a Special 
General Meeting to provide that after the 
Mist Hecembei’ P.HJii every per-oii desiring 
to be admitted a FcIIoav shall be reipiiiA-d 
to have ]ui— ed tbe liximunatioii or lixami- 
natioim gualifung him as an Associate: 
but that, in exceptional circumstances, the 
Council shall have power to dispense A\ith 
such Fxamination or lixaniinations.” 

‘‘ Further, that during tbe inter\eiiing period 
the doors to the IVIloAVship be ' opened 
Avider than at [)ie-ent, -^o that no reputabb* 
architect eligible under tbe cbaitei’ for 
election who desires to join tbe institute 
a-- a IklloAV should be debari ed from doing 
so. 

In reply to T. IF Watson , tlie IbiKsi- 
OKN r stated that the Re-'olution- Avere brought 
ioiAcard merely to ascertain the opinion of the 
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Institute generally on the ijuestion. The pro- 
position entailed alterations in the By-laws, whiLli 
would have to come before the General Body on 
a subse<_tuent occasion and be pa-sed by the re- 
quiute majority. 

Mr. G, A. T. Midolutl^n _^1._ a'^l\eli lor mure 
dehnite information as to what wa- meant by 
opemng the door of the Iimtitiue wider. Mdrs it 
intended, for instance, to admit per-ons who 
would not be admitted under ordinary circum- 
stances ? 

Mr. Tho.ma' 5 iiLAsHiLL r._ said he had taken 
considerable interest in the qiiesaon, and had felt 
for a long time that much too small a proportion 
of the practising architects were being aomuted 
into the Institute. He confessed, however, that 
he did not like the t>resent proposal. It meant 
apparently that for the next two years they were 
to admit persoim to the Bellowship by a very much 
easier proce-'- than had been the case hitherto. 
Tins would lead to a very undesirable -tate of 
things • u would be thrown in the teeth of Fellows 
admitted that they had been let in by a back 
door, a- it wei'e, without pas-ing the ordeal that 
others had had to pass. His own view was that 
without any formal resolution they should let it 
be known, as it was not known at present, that 
practising architects who were fully qualified 
w'ould be w^elcome. That wms all that was wanted. 
Every difficulty, every discouragement that there 
had been was of their owui creation. He had had 
some experience on the Council, and he knew 
that persons fully qualified and properly recom- 
mended had been put through a kind of infonnal 
exaiiunation at the Council and rejected without, 
in his judgment, sufficient reason. The present 
proposal seeiiie<l to show that to some extent he 
had been right in his view. He thought it most 
undesirable that there should be a resolution 
standing upon the iVIinutes of the Institute that 
during a certain period they should admit to the 
Eellow'ship persons with fewer credentials -less 
Weighty credentials — than had hitherto been re- 
quired. His own opinion at the present moment 
was that there was no such rush to come into the 
Institute as they seemed to apprtluaid ; .ind he 
did not think that a resolution of that kindvoiild 
have tlie elVect of bringing men in who would not 
otherwise have come in. There were many archi- 
tects outside the Institute whom they esteemed 
very highly, and he thought it would be a wise 
thing for the Council to ascertain why they held 
aloof, I’or a long rime he had hesitated, and, as a 
rule, had declined to sign the papirs of anybody, 
hecraise lie felt that the cruicism whicli their 
candidature passed Uirough hcT’ore the Council 
was not such as the Charter conti inphutd ov the 
By-laws warranted, or such as was wise, looking 
to their position as an Institute. It was impossible 
to say that the institute represente<l the profession 
in the degree and to the extent llnit they wu-hed. 


There were too many competent, too many 
creditable men outside, who it they would come 
in w’ould make the institute strong. The fact 
that they were not members made the Institute 
weak. What the Council should do was to make 
It clear that they welcomed the good and the 
qnalitied per -on-, that is to say. per-ons qualified 
under the Charter. The speaker concluded by 
-uggesting the formation of a Committee to con- 
sider the steps that ouglit to be taken to bring 
this about. 

Mr. WAlliam WAodwai^d -aid he differed 
from i\Ir. Blashiil. He thought that, a> they had 
in the past left to the Council the selection of 
iiieu a- Eell^)^^b, who had entered without passing 
an examination — and he assumed that the Council 
had carefully examined their i[ualifications — in 
the same way they would be perfectly sale during 
the proposed interval of tw*o year- in leaving the 
nominations to the Fellow'ship in the hands of 
those who had lutherto u-ed their discretion in 
a way which had certainly brought no discredit to 
the Institute. Thi- w^as not a friendly invitation 
to nieii wdio were now^ out-ide the Institute to 
become Fellows, but it was a leminder that, after 
the date specified, no man w'ould be able to enter 
the Institute who had not passed the examination 
for the Associateship. That was the important 
part of the matter. He thought him -elf, and he 
was expressing aFo the view^s of two or three 
othei-s w'ho had spoken to him upon the subject, 
that this wa- a matter which should be passed in 
the w ay it had been brought before them. 

i\Ir. Ib Mb Hi Usox -i. -aid that some of tlio-e 
who in middle life had elected to pass through the 
mill and become Associates felt that they w*ere 
e-pecially indebted for the care that had been 
exei'ci-ed in the admissions to Fellowship, to pre- 
vent other- (altering, as it were, by a side door. 
He did not see, however, unless that care and that 
particularity ceased to be exercised, how the door 
(d’ the Iii'^titute w'as to be opened to those wdio 
WAue now outside. They were all most de-irous 
chat their rank- ^houbl be swelled to the utmost 
extent, and that all architects of reputabh' charac- 
ter and experience -hould enter into the Fellow- 
ship. But It wAuild be a very unwi-e thing to 
hint in any way that the caiV' and restrictions 
which had had good effect in the past w’ere for a 
time to he su-peiided. He suggested that the 
second ])art of the re-olution be omitted. 

Mr. Bail fV \tj:i;housl, M.A. J\, asked 
whether the necessities of the caj^e in relation to 
the -ecoiid clause might not be met by making it 
an in-truction to the I'ouucil and to the Allied 
Societies, instead of passing it in the form of a 
resolution. It oceiirrtd to him that, as now* 
worded, in the event of an architect being shut 
out on application during these intervening years, 
a slur would be cast upon him ; and the 
ujected candidate would have no option but to 
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cis^’diue that lie L-ohtrvl u['on a> a di'^reputahle 
arcliitict. i’or that reason, H tor no other, the 
oLnise siioiilil cither be rewovdeh oi treated a 
'Oit of privjte instiuctiuo, 

Profc— or Ihnn '^tonn Pcie Z'V sivege-ted that 
the proposed opening of the doois (ally needed to 
he explaiiie'd, and then it could he left out of the 
resolution. There wa- a leeling abroLid. he be- 
lieved, that the C'ouncil exeicised a Sijrt of clo^ine 
of the door upon applicant- for the Fellowship : 
that to be a Fellow requiied a higher ipuililication 
in architecture than to be an As-ociate- The 
( ouneii desired, howe\^'r. and had desired tor -onie 
yo-.e Tlr, Blashill — merely to fulfil tlie 
obligations ut the Fhaiter, whicli pri-\ided that 
eieiy reputaide ]uvictitioner wTo had been in 
praCticL for Seven real's wa- eligible. They a-ked 
for drawing-, under regulations made in accord- 
ance vrith the F.y-la^\s. in order to satisfy them- 
-elvG- tlnit tht applicant fiU’ TTllowshi[t wa- an 
arehiteet in actual praetiee. and conducted his 
practice him-elt. Hr therelore had to show 
drawings that he had done him-elf. and pliuto- 
ura[)ln of hi- huildiiigs. The point oi the i\ -Solu- 
tion was to make it clear that the ap})lication l\u’ 
Fellowshi[) accom[>aiiied hy drawing- was not ni 
aiiv wav an tciTi-tic difticulty. tliai it was not an 
arti-tic examination, and that the Foimcil did not 
-It up(un those works critically. The intention of 
thr It -olutiun wa— that eveiy reputable aredii- 
tect who had I'Ot n in practice for .mven years was 
to be iNelcomed within the Institute, in order to 
make the Iii-titnte more widely represt ntative of 
the exi-tine practilioiiers cf the art. After the 
period ot two y* ai's applicants tor the Fellowshij) 
would have to pas- the A-sOcuite-hip examination, 
llrie a no in, indeed, theii <irti->tic capacitie- would 
-earcHy bf put to any t< -t --it was -imply their ordi- 
narv orkmaiiiike dealing, with ev( r\da} prolib ms 
that tin \ w(>uld be stT to -atisfy the Jsxamination 
I’.oard in. Tin -peaker concluded hy urging 
As-ociates of old standing to send in their ap^di- 
cation- tor the Fellow-hip. 

Mr. H. Hauiiwk ki. L\N(r',T()X F. . referring 
to the first p<irt of tie I'C-olutioii. obseiued that 
lie (‘urerod as an Assoedate in ISHl, before the 
present c^ualifung examination was instituted. 
Should he bo required to pnss this examination 
betore he could he admitteil as a Fellow ? If that 
were the ca-e, he conteiid^Ml, he and Associates 
similarly Atiuited would he deprived of their 
constitutional 1 * 1 , eht to ])roc('ed t!> tlie I'ellow-hi[) 
it otinrv\i-e eligible. He asked that the point he 
made p( I'fectly clear, for the^ were not onl\ ])ro- 
p()-in<g that ct itain changes in the 1 >y-law.- should 
he -uhmiited to a Special Meeting fm* ad()[)tion, 
hut they were (Mraimitting the wdioie body of 
meiiib^u's to a priiicipie. 

Mr. A. SxiJ I. proposed tint the 

-eceiid p.iragcapb ut the resolution be omitted, 
li tin d'Ktr w< !*e opened ^idm* be wais afraid 


members would eet in ^vbo 'Wire not quitt <le- 
sirable. Fonsideiing the aptdicatuais the ( ouiieil 
would I'eeeivt . and ha\e to reiiise. in tin iUtere-t 
of the CuLineii theiu-i Ive- thi- [a'upo-al -huuld be 
[)Ui rather as an in-trucLitun as a -oiu of general 
hint, and nut as a loiiiial i* solution. 

kir. doHN Si. ^ n k, F . , l n e', , x agieed that tlu' 
Second part of the resolution ^\as hanlK a matter 
fui‘ the niteting, because, the le-oiutiou nude-r 
which the Founcii acted was not framed by the 
(roueral F'ods but hy the Foiuicil themst hes. It 
Would he better to leave it to the Coime-il. as had 
been suggested. With regard to tlie piuiit men- 
tioned by Mr. Laiigsiom ilieie wa- a certain 
amount ot ambiguity about the wording. But it 
there wa.3 no oiuhiying examination at the time 
an AssOedate wa- eketed, he did not think the 
Foiincil or the (.reneral Beady laid any right to 
say that lie could nut go to the Fellow-hip if he 
wished. 

This point a\a- spoken u})Oii b> subseouent 
-peakers. and it wa- ultimatel\ agreed to treat the 
motion a- two distinct re-olution- : and with 
regard to the tir-t, on the proiiosal of klr. 11. H. 
Langston, -econded hy Professor Beresfoid ITte, 
tile Meeting agreed to iii-ert the words ‘’or -hall 
be elected from the lank- of the As-Oedates *’ aftei 
the w’orels “ Examination- (jualilying him as an 
Associate.’' The Resolution finally pas-ed with 
these words inserted. 

Mr. AlAimirE B. Adam- [TV said he did not 
(piite gather whether the present s\-lem of ascer- 
taining from candidates for the Fellowship tht ir 
capabilities as architects, by examining drawings 
and photographs, was to he continued, or whether 
b} opening the door wide it W'as to be implied that 
th( ->0 things wei’t' not to hi* askt'd for. It -oeUK d 
to him eminently essential that such drawings and 
photographs slioiild be re<]nii“ed. Ih' i euieiubercd 
tht. case of a candidate who was * xcludcd a mnii 
who occupied the ir)Sition ol in.igor of tlu‘ town 
where he lived, and in every WMy a dc^irablo man , 
but the fact that he had to presjait tin Institute w itli 
photographs and drawan.gs of his building- ijiiite 
floored his candidatiue a- n Fellow ami quite 
lightly too, he thou.ght, becausp th(‘ In-tituie wa- 
a body of architect-. He thought the -(‘coml pan 
of the resolution w'oidd he lather unwist'. Oii the 
one hand there w’ere outsiders, eminently arti-tic 
architects, wTiom apparently they eoiild not induce 
to come in ; and then then* wuM*e others who 
scarcoL ranlo d a- architect- <il :ilb and yi t for 
-ome I’t ason- thiy should like to have tla m thi'i’e, 
it it wa- only to have a -ort of lit'U upon their 
conduct, for that really was a not unimportant 
fi atiire in belonging to -ucli a Societv as tluur-. 
I hey did not want to hawk tin HHowsliip roun<] 
to peu[)le ; but could tb..\ not in -ouie w'ay lind 
out a means of makiiie it Known to e\(U'y one 
that they I'r illy w’anted them to come in? He 
quit! agived with the I'lrT part ol ilu' n S(,]ution , 
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in fact the first part ^vas inevitable. As lif 
under stood the Tresident. the rea-on \vhy this 
matter \va^ brought before them thtit evenine was 
in order to a^civtaiii what the rank nnd file of the 
Institute tlioin^ht on the subject; lie hoptd that 
under no circum^taiiee^ would the\ give up the 
practice ot having dia^\iiigs and photograph-, -o 
that they might be sure of getting architect- in 
tlieir rank^ rather than auctioneers and the like. 

Mr. H. llRODii: 'A.' propo-ed that tin* 
-eeond paragraph should lead • “ Further, that 
during the intervening period no reputable archi- 
tect eligible under the Cliaiter for election who 
de'^ires to join the Institute as a Fellnw shall bu 
debarred from doing so.*‘ That, he thought, 
would get over the objection which many membeis 
besides himself felt on reading this paragraph. 

Air. Edmuxd WooDTHuiii’E, M.A. F. . said he 
felt it would be bettei to leave out the second 
lesolufion altogether. The resolution, he thought, 
was the result of the pa-t action of the Founeil in 
sometimes debarring candidates tiom being put 
forward as Fellows, without knowing anything 
about them. He felt strongly on the matter, 
because he — and al-o one er two members of the 
Council present, though thry had not referred to 
it — had put forward candidates from the City who 
had been rejected without proper cause. One cif 
tlieir mo^t respected members, mTio had now pa-sed 
away, was very much hurt on this account. For 
many years past there had been a feeling of great 
soreness at the action of the C’ouncil with leg.od 
to people who were not admitted, but who certainly 
ought to ha^e been. One or two members felt it 
-0 strongly that they had declined to propose 
other people. He thought the Council did not 
want tliis instruction at all. If they wanted any 
one in, they could let him know that he would bi‘ 
admitted if he came forward, Tlii-. limccver, 
might possibly set some of the most desirabli- 
men agaiimt coming in. 

HvuH Si'Axxr^ '1\ said lu* thought it 
very undesirable that the -econd resolution should 
go out to the public. It would be better to ap- 
proach suitable candidates and let them know 
that the Council would con-ider their ap]dications 
with a certain amount of fa\our. It would be 
iiFni dhi. for the C’ouneil do tin-; but it they 
eoubl n-fer thi- mntttr to tlu' Practiee C'ommittee, 
inviting them to eommunicate with iht' Allied 
Soeieties, tluw might, after a month or two, -ettle 
upon a list of reputnble people whom they -hould 
invite unoflieially. 

Mr. Mhr.m vai Mkwiuw vud 'A, thought the pro- 
position made by the last speaker absolutely im- 
praetieable. If they were to do it at all, it must be 
done on a printed form and be communicated to 
every member and every architect in the kingdom. 

Mr. Dotglaj—^ Mvi’huws F.\ suggested that 
some of the present Associates should be commu- 
nicated witli and urged to proceed to the bAdlow- 
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-hip. That might help to popularise the Fellow- 
ship, and suggest to those who w’ere not Associates 
to take the opportunity of Viocoming Fellow-. 

In reply to Prote-soi Pite, the Pe»idext 
said he thought Mr. Pia.miE’'- amendment a good 
one. which might be accepted. 

i\lr. Pai l \VArEUUof-n [I\] said lie S'huuld be 
glad to support the amendment if the word 
•• reputable ‘ couhl go also. 

'Sir. PrejDiE agreed, and the resolution, as 
amended, wj- read as follows: — ** Furthei, that 
dining the intervening period no architect eligible 
under the Charter tor election who desiie,- to join 
the Institute a- a Fellow^ -hall be debaired from 
doing so." 

The PuE-iDEA r objected to the lattm* part of 
the Pie-olutitui as being open to tlu^ interpmtation 
that eligdile CMiididates AVere at present debarred 
from joining the Institute, which was not the case. 

Fuaxk Li^hwax "T. thought it would be 
safei to omit the clause altogether. 

Mr. Houola^^ ^MaihkW'. [ F ._ euggesied that 
the President's oigection could bo met by alter- 
ing the resolution as folloA\-: “Further, that 
during the intervening period architect 

eligii'le under the Charter for election who dt-sires 
to join the In-tituto as a. Fillow Ai<rr,J 
co“ro<itJ [-'• u sfK 

Mr. Blv-hu.l iigreed that the re-olution might 
be passed in that form. 

Mr. Buooil withdrawing liis amendment, !Mr. 
Houglass Afathew-’-, seconded bv i\Ii' Hugh 
r>taniiu-. w'as put from the (’hair and eiirru d 
unanimously. 

Amended Suggestions for the Conduct of 
Architectural Competitions.’ 

The Meeting then proceeded to the consideration 
of the following Liiiicndmeiit- to the Paper of 
“ Sugge'-tions for the Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions " ; — 

Clause 2 \a) to read as follow^' : 

“ To draw up the particular- and condi- 
tions I as far as po--ii)le in accordance with 
the principle- herein -et forth > as Instructions 
to Competitors, and also to advise u[)On tlie 
([uestion of cost and the amount and appor- 
tioiiiiient of the preniilun or premium-. 

Ill drawing up the Instruction^ to Com- 
petitors it IS desirable to divide them into two 
di-tinct classes : 

(i.) LV'/:d — i.e, tho>e which must I.e strictly 
adhered to. 

lii. ) Sn<hj( — i.e. those wTiich are merely 

optional or of a suggestive character. 

Clause 7 ; Delete entirely. 

Benuuiber claust s s, 0. 10, 11 as 7, 0, 10 

respectively. 

Clause i2 : Belete all first paragraph and re- 
number the Second paragraph beginning “It is 
essential . . as clause 11. 
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Add the follo“^'ing clause as the new clause 12 : — 
The author of the de'^ign placed lir'^t by 
the a-sessor or assessors should In employed 
to carry out the work, and he should be paid 
in accordance with the Schedule of Profe- 
^ional Practice as to the Charges of Architect^ 
sanctioned and published by the Pioyal Insti- 
tute. If no instruction^ are gi\ en to him to 
proceed within twelve months fiom the date 
of ^election, or if the })ioposed works are 
abandoned by the promoters, then the selected 
aichitect should rL'Cei\e payment for his ser- 
vices in connection witli the preparation of 
the competition drawings of a sum e(|ual to 
1] per cent, on the amount of the estimated 
expenditure. 

Afr. Svxox Sxelt. AFk asived it lu could mi>vi 
an addition to cLiuse 1 ot the “ Suggestions/' 

The Pkrstdext said it would be out ot order ar 
that Aleeting. Notice must fiixt be given. 

The clauses being taken Air. A. AV. 

Cuos^, AI.A.'F’. .moved, and Air. E. Hutchtx- 
snx Cl / seconded, clause 2 o/i as amended, whitdi 
was thereupon put from the Chair and carried. 

With regard to the pioposed Note sugro-e sting 
the division of the Instructions to C<Jinpetitoi's 
into Conditions and Suggestions.*’ the Punsi- 
DEXT obseived ibat nitinbei’" would remember a 
case recently before them in which that question 
had ari-eii : and it was thought desirable to put it 
a little more clearly, both to Assessors and to 
Promoters, that if some of the condition^ were 
meant merely to be suggestions and not absolutely 
landing, it was only fair to competitors to point 
that out. 

Profe-sor pKui^Kom) Vrvi: F -ugg^ sied 
leaving out the words •‘to competitors.” that 
the clause would r< ad : In drawung up the 

Instructions it is desirable to divide them into two 
distinct cla''-es/’ It was not the intention to 
draw up the ( <>nqjrtitoi s and divide them into two 
ili^tinct classes ! 

Air. AVillivw AVoodward Cl. moved the inser 
tion of the Note as amended, and Afi*. E. A\ . 
HL'n'^(jx -1. -fMsaiding, itwa- [art from the Cluiir 
and carri< d. 

The ITui^.ionx'r, coming lo the next point, said 
that elaime 7 was deleted emiiely liecause it aj)- 
peared later (an and that necessitated the I'e- 
mimijering of the clauses below it. Tlien, instead 
of clause 7. they propo-ed clause 12 as follows; 
•’ The author of the design ])lac(al fir'-t by the 
assessor or assessors should be (unployed to 
carry out the work, and he slioukl be paid in 
accordance with the Schedule of Professional 
Practice to the Charges of Architects sanctioned 
and puhli-hed by the Royal Institute. If no 
instructions are given to him to proceed wCthin 
iwelve iiionih^ Irom the date of seh'ction, or if the 
proposed works are abandoned by the promoteis, 


then the seketed arcliitect -hould receive payment 
for bis services in coniu ctionn ith tlu^ preparation 
of the caniipetition drav.'iiig- of a sum tqind to 
1[ per cent, on the amount ot the e-timated 
expenditun The object was to insure that 
Committee- -hould not gel de-ign- foi j -mall 
nominal -um and then throw the wh(dt thing 
over; they would Inivt* to pa\ a fair -um, as they 
would have to do if they instriictt'd an arehitecr 
in the ordinary way. ileplynig to Air. E. WC 
IIuD'-ox M.C the pRE'-irirx'i said it wa- jn’o- 
posed that it b(^ left t<.) r)ie as-(— 01- to dtcidt* 
about the piemmm. The idea geiierall\ was, that 
there sin uld he no premium to the hist mam that 
he should get the work, and the premium -hould 
])0 given to the second, third, lonrth, and -o on. 
That would make it still clearer ibar they coia- 
peted for the woik. ainl not tor tin premiums. 

Air. Svxox >x}:ll ~F. thought iht cla'i-r 
-lionld he made a little ekarei. It says ••The 
author of the design placed hrst by the a— e-sor 
or assessors should la emplou'd to cany out the 
work." Those vho had acted both as eomp^tiror- 
and assessors knew that theie were cases wl^eie 
u would be very ha id upon the piuinoter- to bind 
them to appoint the winning competitor. There 
were, fortunately for arcbittctiire. a nuiuber of 
very clover young men who might he aide in an 
open competition to prepare such a plan as would 
easily take first place : but they might lie-itate 
very strongly before placing works in the haiuE 
of a merely very clever young man. rromoters 
might very reasonably -ay that, being respoiisibk 
to the public, tliey woukl not entrust the work to 
such a man. 

The Pre->idext : There is a ebause here which 
-eems to meet the point. “It i^ cs-ential to the 
-uccess of any competition that the aA\ard of the 
assessor -hould be adlnavd to unless there is -(ome 
valid objection to tlie employment of the author 
of the selected design to carry out the work, a- to 
which the a-ses-or is .satisfied." 

Afr. Saxox SxjiLL, continuing with regard to 
the payment of Ij per cent., said it represented, 
ln‘ lwlie\ed. tlu' maximum which an architect was 
entitled to ask from a client who aliandoned a 
]dan. Although the In-iitute ( bargee wau'e not 
divided so clearly as ihat, be did not think anv 
of them ^\uuId ha^< tin* e(»iirage to ask foi more 
than 1 1 per cent.. wliatiAxu’ trouble they had boeii 
put to ill prep.iring sketch du-igns. The teiideiuy 
very rightly wa- to make competitions miudi 
( asier for tlie eompetitors in tlie way of expeimt^ 
than the*y used t(^ iie. it was htcauning tln^ 
custom to simgest that tin* competiiors should 
only suppl\ sketch drawings in [uan-il : and. a- 
they weiv asking that, and (cm-idering the 
tendency to make mutters easita* for competitors, 
it was a little bit hard upon promoter- tliat 
they sPoiiPi p^Y .^2 much as I j per cent. 
On the one bund conqxaitors ^^el*e asking pro- 
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moters to pay tlie maximum, and on the other 
hand promoters were urged to ask from com- 
petitors very little indeed. There appeared to be 
an inclination to forget that these Suggestions 
were in the first place for the benefit, not of com- 
petitors, but of the promoters of buildings. Pro- 
moters were to understand when these Suggestions 
were put before them that they were for their 
own good : that if they wanted to get the best 
from architects, they should conduct the com- 
petition according to the Suggestions. Therefore 
they should not make the conditions too hard, 
lie, of course, was not there to advocate the cause 
of promoters ; but he had so often heard clients 
say that they looked at it from the point of view 
of busine:-s men — that they could not be Cjii- 
cerned with wliac architects thought their own 
value ; but they looked at it from the point of 
view that they wanted to get the best they could 
for the promoters. Therefore they should think 
of the promoters rather than of themselves. 

The PuESJDENT : Put are you not overlooking 
the fact that these promoters are asking perhaps 
100 or 150 architects for plans, and that they are 
only paying for one after all? That makes a 
great deal of ditference. 

Mr. Saxox Snell : Yes ; but we are asking 
them on the one hand to make the burden upon 
us very light, and on the other hand we are asking 
them to pay the maxiiiium price. 

i\Ir H. K. Bkomhead [F._ : There is another 
side to the (juestion. If promoters pay 1 ] per 
Cent., they will get a larger number of designs 
and better people to compete for them. 

Mr. H. ^^\ucmAN Laxohestek A.^ pointed out 
that the 1} per cent, came in only if the pro- 
moters abandoned the building ; and they wanted 
to discourage such abandonment. It was a fair 
percentage for sketch plans. It might be said 
that the architect, if there had been no competi- 
tion, would have taken a little less ; but they 
ought to say that they would be subject to a 
certain penalty should they abandon their design. 

Mr. SvNON Pnlll: I sympathise with that 
view ; but 1 merely wanted to point out the un- 
desirability of making things too ditlicult for the 
promoters. 

Mr. John J, PuiiNr/r, A.H.S.A. F.] said he 
cordially appreciated the position taken up by Mr. 
Snell. It was sometimes forgotten that any 
legislation that they adopted, in order to secure 
success in their own work, must be based upon a 
thorough appreciation of what they were going to 
supply. He felt that Mr. Lancdiester in his re- 
marks showed a little of the spirit that he com- 
plained of. They were not there to legislate for a 
public who showed any appreciation of architec- 
ture. People who beg^in a competition, they must 
take it for granted, could not and did not know 
the value of an architect ; they only knew he was 
a man who must be obtained to get tradesmen 


together for the purpose of the building, and they 
were so indifferent as to the quality of that man, 
that they asked twenty or thirty to compete, and 
w’ere content to take any of the twenty or thirty. 
Even if there was a clause which prevented their 
being obliged to appoint the man who won the 
competition, he hardly thought that in an open 
competition he as assessor could enforce that clause 
as against a young man on account of his youth. 
He held very strongly that in having an open 
competition people had made their own bargain, 
and were bound to take that man if there was 
nothing against him ; that is to say, they must 
suffer for his inexperience. It had a value, and a 
very strong value. The assessors, he thought, 
should be free to judge, according to the import- 
ance of a building, whether they would advise an 
open competition or a close one. Personally he 
did not advise any persons to enter into an open 
competition where there was a heavy financial and 
administrative responsibility. It was extremely 
rash, and likely to lead to a lowering of the profes- 
sion in the eyes of the public. That was one 
reason why a close competition w^as better than 
an open one. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cuo?^s ~F.] moved the adoption of 
the clause. 

Mr. C. E. Hutchinson [A.\ in seconding, asked 
whether the Council, in drawing up the amended 
Suggestions, had taken into consideration the 
method in which they were going to enforce them. 
The Suggestions affected the promoters, the com- 
petitors, and the assessors, and if they passed 
them, it w^as a proof that the Institute meant to 
adopt them permanently. Therefore competitors 
should be in some way warned against competi- 
tions which did not meet the views of the Com- 
petition-^ Committee, and at the same time assessors 
should refuse to act where the conditions were 
uii'^atisfactory. 

The President said that the Council through 
the Competitions Committee were intending to 
take what '^teps they could to induce members to 
abide by the {Suggestions to the extent of declining 
to compete if they were not substantially adopted. 
As regards the premiums offered, architects were 
entitled to some extent to lay down certain rules 
to the public who invited a large number of them 
to submit designs. That was a very different thing 
from a man going to a single architect and com- 
missioning him to erect a building : that was 
entirely a matter for the promoter and the archi- 
tect. In the other ease, however, architects were 
quite entitled to protect themselves to the utmost 
extent, at the same time believing, as they did, 
that the protection to themselves also ensured a 
better result to the promoters. 

The resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously. 

'Mv. A. W. S. Cross said he understood that if 
competing architects, members of the Institute, 

31 31 
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were warned oR' a parncular competition, asses- 
sors also members of the Institute would not be 
allowed to assess in such a case. 

The Pep:sidext : I should hope they would 
not do so. 

Mr. Ceoss : Can we not prohibit them in any 
way •? It seems unfair otherwi'-e. 

The Pee^'Ident . Could you not bring that up 
at the Council *? 

Mr. Ciios^ : Yes, Sir. 

Professor Beeesfoed Pite said that at that 
late hour he was loth to say anything on the 
question, but he should like to utter a warning 
word as to enforcing, and prohibiting, and allowing. 
They w^ere going to open the door for the Fellow- 
ship, and they mu‘^t take care that they were not 
blocking the door that they were going to open 
wide. It must be remembered that the wider 
interests of individual members had to be con- 
sidered. and in talking about enforcing, and pro- 
hibiting, and allowing, they were entering upon 
Very dithcult ground. 

Mr. Ciioss : But you put the competitors under 
the disability, and you do not extend that disability 
to the assessors. It seems inconsistent upon the 
face of it. 

At the instance of the Pkesidext the discussion 
then closed. 

Mr. Aethue E. Maystox [A.[ sends the follow- 
ing communication dated 1st March : — 

With reference to the debate last night upon 
the new proposals for the conduct of competitions, 
nobody doubts, I think, the advisability of their 
adoption in the interests of the profession. 

Unfortunately, however, they are only ‘‘ sug- 
gestions,” Surely the time has come when these 
should have the force of ])y-laws, and to be of any 
real benefit they ought to be atlopted as such by 
all the members of the Institute. 

These ^‘suggestions ” — I may almost call them 
rules - -have been formulated by the Council, who 
after all represent the members of the Institute ; 
they embody up-to-date experience, and, in the 
Council's opinion it i-- desirable that they should 
govern the conduct of all competitions. Xo steps 
are, however, taken to make an infringement of the 
same by members improfessioiiai conduct and so 
practically enforce them upon promoters, who will 
doubtless continue to disregard the representa- 
tions of the Council as much in the future as in 
the past, knowing that they can get designs upon 
their ovm terms. 

I would therefore suggest that all architects 
should be invited to subscribe their names to a 
declaration that they will not compete unless 
such conditions are complied with, I am sure 
such a declaration would b(^ welcomed by all, ns 
it v’ould doubtless strengthen the hands of the 
Council, the assessors, and the competitors in 
dealing with refractory promoters. 


The Registration Question. 

At the same meeting, !Mr. H. IIaudwk ki: 
Laxg^iTox Cl.], in accordance with notice, put 
the following question to the Chair : — 

Is it in the power of the Council to '>ay 
whether it is the intention of the Registra- 
tion Committee, in view of the great interest 
attached to the movement for the statutory 
qualification of architects, to take a poll of 
the members of the Institute upon the general 
principle involved ? 

In putting his question, Air. Langston explained 
that, as it was admitted on all sules that, unless 
a majority of the members of the Institute were 
in favour of the movement, it would be useless to 
proceed any further with it, it struck him that 
the first step would be to take a poll of the 
members, so as to have the question answered in 
the negative or the afiirmaiive. As the Couneil 
formed a part of the Registration Committee, he 
ventured to put to it this que>tion. 

The Peesidext, in reply, said that this was 
one of the questions whicli the Committee would 
doubtless consider ; but as they bad not yet met, 
it was impossible for him to express any opinion 
upon it. In asking a poll it seemed evident that 
they must first of all lay before members the 
prn% and co)bs of the proposal. The Committee 
hoped to meet shortly — in fact they had fixed on 
a date that evening. 

Prizes and Studentships 1904-1905. 

The pamphlet giving full particulars of the 
Prizes and Studentships offered by the Institute 
for the year 1904 190.5 will be issued to members 
with the next number of the Jofexu.. The 
prizes and subjects are briefly as follows . — 

The Essay AIf.dal axd Twexty-Five Guixf.as, 
open to British subjects under the age of forty. — 
Siihjpcf : “ Tlie Development of Architectural 
Art from Structural Requirements and Nature of 

Alaterials." 

The Measeeed Dj^uvixo^ AIedvl axd Tex 
Gi'ixea^, open to British sul)jects under the age 
of thirty.— Awarded for the best set of measured 
drawings of any important building -Classical or 
Alediu'Val — in the I nited lungdom or abroad. 

The Soaxe Medalliox axd Oxk IIiyndked 
PouxDS, open to r>ritish subjects under tlie age of 
thirty, Suhjfcl ; Design for a Roval Palace on 
an open level site. 

The Pucrix STL■DKXT^HlF : Silvee AIkdal axd 
Forty Pofxds, open to members of the archi- 
tectural profession {of all countries) between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-five. — Founded to 
piomote the ^tudy of the Alediieval Architecture 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and awarded for 
the best selection of drawings and testimonials. 
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The Godwin 13cksaey : Silvee Medal and 
Sixty-Five Pounds, open to members of the 
architectural profession without limitation of 
age.-- Founded to promote the study of works of 
Modern Architecture abroad, and awarded for the 
best selection of practical working drawings, or 
other evidence of specuil practical knowledge and 
testimonials. 

The Owen Jones Studentshit : Certiiicate 
AND One Hundked Pounds, open to members 
of the architectural profession under the age 
of thirty-five. — Founded to encourage the study 
of Architecture, more particularly in respect to 
Ornament and Coloured Decoration. Competitors 
must submit testimonials, with drawings exhibit- 
ing their acquaintance with colour decoration 
and with the leading subject-; treated of in Owen 
Jones’s Gramiurn' or Ornatnoit. 

The Tite Puize ; Cektificate and TniiiTY 
Pounds, open to members of the architectural 
profession under the age of thirty. — SiiJ>ject : A 
Design, according to the Principles of Palladio. 
Vignola, M'ren, or Chambers, for a Hotel Lounge 
and Staircase. 

The Geissell Gold Medal and Ten Guineas, 
open to P>ritish subjects who have not been in 
practice more than ten years.- — Founded to en- 
courage the study of Construction. Si{^)j('( I 
Design for a Winter Garden in Iron and Glass. 

The Authuk Cates Pfjze : A Sum of Foijty 
Guineas, open to British subjects who have passed 
the R.I.B.A. Final Examination at one Sitting 
during 1908 and 1904. — Candidates must submit 
(1) Selections of the testimonies of study which 
procured their admi-sion to the Final Examina- 
tion : (2) Not less than three sheets comprising 
studies of subjects of Classical, or Renaissance, 
and of ^lediieval Architecture, accurately drawn 
in perspective and shaded by rule, and also de- 
tailed studies of a groined vault of any period 
between a.d. 1100 and 1500. The prize will be 
awarded for the best set of drawings. 

The Ashfitel Piuze ; Books value Ten 
Pounds.- Awarded to the 'Student who distin- 
guishes himself most highly in the Institute Vinal 
Examinations 1904. 

Copies of the pamphlet will be on sale at the 
Institute, price threepence eacli. 

The late Percival Gordon Smith F.\ 

Mr. Gordon Smith, who died last week at the 
age of sixty-four, wars elected an Associate in 
It^tU), proceeded to the Fellowship in 1879, and 
served for a time on the Council of the Institute, 
lie entered the ollices of the I.ocal Government 
Board as assistant architect alout ibfiS, and was 
appointed chief architect in 1870. This position he 
held until compelled to retire by the age limit nearly 
four years ago. To all appearance he was then in 
the full vigour of his powers, intellectual and phy- 


sical, but shortly afterwards came the break-down 
in his health which has now resulted unhappily in 
his death. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alex, Graham, 
made feeling reference to the sad event at the 
General Meeting last Monday, and testified to those 
high attainments and amiable qualities which 
won for the deceased the respect and affection of 
his colleagues and of all who had relations with 
him whether in public or in private life. In this 
connection may be quoted Mr. H. D. Searles- 
WoocFs testimony in reviewing for these pages 
Mr. Gordon Smith’s book on Poor Laic Buildings. 
“ Those who have had the good fortune to submit 
drawings for the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board will have retained an agreeable 
recollection of the kind and able manner in wdiich 
Mr. Gordon Smith criticised their works, and the 
valuable suggestions that he gave, doing his 
spiriting so gently that one left the building with 
the impression that all the suggested alterations 
were improvements ” (Jouenal, 27th July 1901). 
Mr. Gordon Smith was the author of two authori- 
tative treatises on the Construction of Hospitals 
and Lunatic Asylums, and produced during the 
first months of his retirement the valuable work 
above mentioned. The Planning of Poor Lair 
Buildiinfs. At the General Meeting of the 29th 
ult. the regrets of the Institute at the loss it 
had sustained by his death were ordered to be 
entered on the ^Minutes, and a message of sym- 
pathy and condolence was directed to be conveyed 
to his family.— Mr. Gordon Smith’s father was 
the late Charles Heriot Smith, who was educated 
for the architectural profession and took the Royal 
Academy Gold ^ledal, and afterwards became a 
decorative sculptor and worked for a short time in 
Flaxman's studio. 

L.C C. Building Conditions. 

The London County Council, on the recom- 
mendation of its Corporate Property Committee, 
has agreed to the inclusion of the following pro- 
vision in the conditions as to building on the 
Council’s land :~ 

“ If, and so often as the same shall happen, any 
dispute shall arise between the Council and the 
lessee as to any matter connected with the erection 
of the said building or buildings, or the founda- 
tions or drainage thereof, or the preparation, 
laying out, fencing or otherwise dealing with the 
said land, which matter is not provided for by 
‘ the approved plans and specifications,’ or any 
additions to, alterations in, or omissions from the 
same, authorised as aforesaid, or by these con- 
ditions, or conditions of approval, or as to whether 
any >such matter is or is not so provided for, or 
as to the manner in which the same is provided 
for, every such dispute shall, if it arise before the 
plans and specifications have been approved, be 
decided by tlie architect, and if it arise thereafter 
be decided by an arbitrator to be appointed failing 
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agreement by the President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, whose respective decisions 
shall be hnal/' 

The Sixth International Congress of Architects. 

As has been previously announced in the 
JoiUN.iL, the Sixth International Congress of 
Architect^, under the high protection of H.M. the 
King of Spain and under the auspices of the 
Spanish Government, will be held in Madrid 
from Wednesday the dth of April to the evening of 
Wednesday the 18tb, when the farewell banquet 
will take place. 

The Congress will sit to discuss the various 
questions they have before them on the Gth. 7th, 
9th. 11th and 18th x\priL The 8th and 12th will 
be devoted to excursions to Toledo, Alcala and 
Guadalajara, and to the various buildings of 
interest in Madrid, where an Exhibition of the 
Monumental Art of Spain will be in progress. 

Subscriptions (.tl as memhrc adJii , c)it) can be 
paid until the opening of the Congress ; but in 
order to facilitate matters, it would be well if 
members thinking of joining the Congres'^ would 
send their subscriptions as soon as possible to the 
Secretary of the Executive Commission, Sehor 
Luis M. Cabello y Lapiedra, Alcala, 11, Academia 
de San Fernando, Madrid, so as to obtain their 
cards of identity and programmes before their 
departure from London. These cards of identity 
serve as vouchers, available from the 15th March 
to the 5th May, entitling the holders to a reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent, on fares on Spanish and 
Portuguese railways, and 88 per cent, on those 
of the Compagnie de Navigation Transatlantique. 
The latest advices from the Secretariat state that 
there will be a reduction of 50 per cent, granted 
by the Compagnies Gem'rales des Chemins de 
Fer de France. 

The Secretary of the Institute will be happy to 
supply fuither information concerning the Con- 
gress, to which the Council are sending delegates 
as representatives of the Institute. 

The French School at Athens. 

^f. Holleaiix has been appointed Director of 
the French School at Athens in succession to 
i\L Ilomolie [lion. ( '<>rr. J/.], now Director of the 
French National Museums. M. Holleaux, who is 
an old member of the School, was Professor at 
the Faculty of Letters, Lyons, having charge of 
the courses on Greek and Roman Antifiuities. 


NOTES, urEPiIES, ETC. 

L.C.C. By-laws requiring Deposit of Duplicate Plans 
of Drainage System p. . 

From Henkv Lovixaiovi: \L — 

I am pleased to .-ee that Mr. E. T. Hall has 
called attention lOn t)age21l! to a very real griev- 
ance of the building public. In my large district I 
hear much grumbling, as no purpO'-e can be ser\ed 
by the deposit of tawing^, and it is unfair to a'^k 
an architect, at the cost of hi^ client, to ^end a 
complete set of plans for. -ay, a large factory, be- 
cause it has been decided to add two new w.c.S. 

In the last paragraph of his letter ]^lr. Hall has 
well described all that is iiece— ary for an applica- 
tion, and the mistake in the wording of the By-law- 
should he amended forthwith. 

Sir John Vanbrugh jx ‘21o\ 

From Gilbeet H. LovkctKOve \ — 

May I, as one who ha- studied the life of the 
eminent architect, add a few remarks to ^Ir. 
Oglesby’s interesting Paper on Sir John Vanbrugh. 

In justice to Vanbrugh (and to Swift) Mr. 
Oglesby should have continued hi- quotation from 
the poem on Vanbrugh’s house *’ as far as 
•’ ownM by all 

Thou ait well contrived, though thou art ^mall.” 

The theatre in the Haymarket was not the first 
of his architectural wurk^, the foundation'-tone 
having been laid, on the Otli x4pril 1705, by the 
Countess of Sutherland, daughter of the Duke of 
Marlborough, who was popularly known as the 
little Whig.” 

A great part of tlie podium of the Clarendon 
Buildings, Oxford, which must have given consi- 
derable dignity to tlie design, has now been re- 
moved : Kneller Hall, Hounslow, was lefronted 
by Hardwick, and. having been altered by other 
architects, is now quite unlike the dtsign as ori- 
ginally carried out. 

The writing of humorous epitaphs was a 
favourite amusement for the wits of the time, as 
\Mtness that on Oliver Goldsmith by Garrick, and. 
further, tlieie is no proof that Dr. Evans wrote 
his couplets after Vanbrugh’s death. 

I believe no biographer has noted that Sir John 
was (like Sir Christopher Wren) a Freemason. 
In the list of nuauliers of the lodge ‘‘ Sunn in 
Chester,’ “as by account deliver’d at a quarterlv 
communication held 27tli November 1725,” occurs 
the name of “ Captn. John ^^anberg.” 

Those interested in \ anlnaigh’s work.s (dramatic 
or architectural) will regret that Vanbrugh House, 
Westcouibe Park Hoad, Blackheatb, is now being 
destroyed, and Vanbrugh C’a>tle, Ma/e Hill, is 
tbi'vatened. Both of these wvre apparently for 
bis ov 11 occupation, tbeir grounds being connected 
by a suhterranenn passag(>. 
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Treatment of Sewage by Bacteria, 

In a Paper on thi^ subject read at Leeds on the 
22iid February Mr. W. J. Dibdin said that the 
difficulty experienced with the ordinary coarse or 
first contact ’’ bed in those cases where the crude 
sewage was turned directly on to it was that the 
inter'^tices bet\veen the particles of coke or clinker, 
ivc., became filled with the finely divided matter 
in the Sewage and carbonaceous residuum from 
the bacteual action on the organic matters. The 
grit or detritus tank and the septic tank left a 
quantity of sewage sludge to be disposed of. In 
discussing the question as to wdiat could be done 
either to prevent the putrefactive action in the 
tank, ^\hether septic ’’ or grit,” or to increase 
the efiiciency of the coarse or first contact bed, 
reference w^as made to the rei^orts of the Manches- 
ter and Leeds Corporations, and Mr. Dibdin stated 
that in the case of a coarse bed filled with coke or 
clinker. i)ic.. there w^ere a number of solid particles 
presenting only an outer surface, the interior of 
the particles occupying space to no purpose. It 
occurred to him that this interior space could be 
utilised by the employment of a material of hollow 
form, so that it would present an interior as w*eil 
as an exterior surface on which the bacteria could 
grow. After trying tiles, he made an experiment 
at Devizes, in which waste slate debris was used. 
The slates were supported about one inch apart 
by small slate blocks. This arrangement gave 
no less than 80 per cent, of water capacity to the 
beds, thereby doubling their efiective working 
capacity as compared wuth coke, Ac. In fact, the 
bed at Devizes was exactly one-half the size of the 
fine bed into wdiicli it discharged, with the result 
that the cost of construction of an installation was 
reduced .‘>0 per cent. By the use of slates the 
chief causes of loss of capacity were overcome. 
The growth of organisms would take place on both 
surfaces of the slates, and w’ould not choke the 
spaces between, as in the case of coke, Ac. The 
facility of cleaning out the slate beds, it was 
stated, greatly reduced the cost as compared with 
clinker beds. Slate contact beds w’ould be found 
not only the most economical but far and. awuiy 
the best means of destroying the foul mass of 
animal and vegetable matter called sludge. Slate, 
too, was inert, and formed an admirable home fur 
the bacteria. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

SlIKbTTKLD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
Evolution of the Manufacturer in Art. 

The ordinary monthly meeting of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors was held on the 
nth February in the Lecture Hall of the Literary 
and EhilosophicalSoc iety, Leopold Street. Anumg'^t 


those present were Messrs. T. Winder (in the 
chRir), E, M. Gibbs, J. Smith, C. B. Flockton, 
J. R. Wigfull, H. L. Paterson, T. Swaffield Browm, 
W. J. Hale, C. F. Innocent, Horace Wilson, 
W. G. Buck, H. I. Porter, C. Green, W, C. Fenton 
(Hon. Sec.), and others. Letters of apology for 
absence were received from Messrs. R. W. Fowder 
ami C. Hadfield. 

Mr. W, Gilbert (of the Brcmsgrove Guild of 
Applied Art ) gave a lecture on “ Evolution of the 
Manufacturer in Art.” The lecturer traced the 
origin of the guilds connected with craft from the 
earliest period, and referred to the beautiful w^ork 
of the mediaeval craftsman, when there was no 
division of labour, and when work was the plea- 
>ure of his existence from the time of his appren- 
ticeship until he became full member of the craft. 
He also showed how^ great historical occurrences 
affected the guilds by developing art workshops 
and thus divorcing the artist and craftsman. The 
influence of Italian commercial ” artists during 
the Renaissance w’as next referred to at some 
length, and the various phases of craft work up to 
the nineteenth century. The institution of classes 
for designing in this country was also mentioned. 
In 18-31 there were twenty- two such classes in 
existence. The influence of the Great Exhibition 
of that year on craftsmanship was described by Mr. 
Gilbert. The conditions which alone would pro- 
duce good work in art classes, he thought, were 
that they should not be municipal factories, com- 
peting in any way with local manufacturers, and 
that they should not be the home of fads, but the 
home of thought. The lecturer commended 
individualism in art. Craftsmen owed much to 
architects. He alluded to the fine work of the 
late J. D. bedding, especially at the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Chelsea, where his w^ork was com- 
bined with the craftsmanship of Onslow Ford, and 
others. The lecturer, in conclusion, pleaded for 
greater association between good w^orkers in the 
production of good work, and especially between 
architects and the different craftsmen employed 
in building. 

An interesting discussion followed, and on the 
motion of iMr. T Swaffield Brown, seconded by 
Mr, Horace Mhlson, and supported by Messrs. 
W. J. Hale, -T. H. Wigfull, C. Green, E. M. Gibbs, 
W. b’. Fenton, and W. F. Smith, a hearty vote of 
thanks wa^ accorded the lecturer. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE SOCIETY. 

Professor Pite and Mr. Seth-Smith on Registration ; 

Discussion, 

The sixth general sessional meeting of the 
above ^ociety was held on February 11th, Mr. 
Butler Wilson [F.], president, in the chair. A 
large gathering of members assembled to hear 
Papers on Registration as affi'cting architecture 
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and architects by Mr. AV. H. Setli-Smitb [F.] 
and Professor Beresford Bite [F.\, These Papers 
will be found printed elsewhere in the present 
issue. 

Mr. G. Bertram Bulmeij [F._, in propo>mg 
a cordial vote of thanks to the readers of the two 
Papers, said that an intimate acquaintance with 
the student life of medical men had satisfied him 
that that profession was much better prepared for 
its work than the architectural profession, because 
of the necessity to arrive at a certain standard of 
knowledge before commencing practice. The bulk 
of architects nine mouths out of twelve were occu- 
pied with work which did not find scope for the 
higher artistic gifts, and he failed to see that the 
higher education 'which registration and examina- 
tion involved could impede the more gifted from 
finding a place “ at the front ” as heretofore. Tlie 
difficulties of the case had been met before in 
other callings, and doubtless could again. The 
public had a right to demand from architects a more 
intimate knowledge of the scientific details of their 
profession, which the artistic student will certainly 
endeavour to shirk unless compelled to pass a 
qualifying examination. The painter and the 
sculptor market their goods after competition, 
when the public can accept or reject them ; but an 
architect's work is obviously in a very different 
category. 

Mr. Robert P. Gglesby, in seconding the vote 
of thanks, remarked that to say as Professor Pite 
had done, that one cannot examine in art was but 
to enunciate a truism. There could be no divorce 
between the ivsthetic and practical elements of 
architecture. Surely i\fr. Pite would not advance 
the theory that a musician would be hampered in 
his aspirations because he had received a thorough 
grounding in harmonic law and contrapuntal 
science. The Professor’s alternative was educa- 
tion in the most tempting gaib that could be 
devised. “Education,” continued Mr. Oglesby, 
“ is to be handed round on trays. It is to be co- 
ordinated, and made to look as ambrosial as pos- 
sible. The architectural millennium will then 
arrive, and the constructional lion 'will lie down 
alongside tin* artistic lamb. Of course, this is a 
very beautiful idea. But will the students rush 
for co-ordinate education any more than they do 
for the present excellent advantages which are 
< ffered ■? Not at all. You may lead the student 
to the educational waters, but, as thin,^3 are at 
present, you will not necessarily make him drink, 
f^lr. Seth- Smith’s idea is more practical. He 
would take the student wdlly-nilly and plunge him 
head over ears in the crystal depths of education. 
^Ir. Pite wmuld probably remark, ‘ Ah ! but re- 
member the heel of Achilles.’ Mr. Seth- Smith 
replies confidently that it 'will be a case of total 
and absolute immersion. The student will be 
thoroughly examined on leaving the w'ater, and if 
there should he found on him (jiie dry spot, in he 


goes again. And more than this, with the esta- 
blishnmnt of registration the student will he only 
too w'illing and anxious to be dipped, anxious to 
be made as invulnerable against commonplace 
and mediocre thoughts and deeds a^ the educa- 
tional stream will permit. This would do more 
than co-ordinate education ; it would co-ordinate 
the profession. To rai-e the :>tandard of training 
is to rai^e the standard of architecture, and it is 
not by optional but by compulsory methods that 
this end wall be achieved.” 

i\Ir. C. B. Howdill [A.] said that Professor 
Pite had made an assertion winch could hardly 
be designamd an argument against registration. 
It w\i 3 to his mind fallacious, and he was surprised 
Professor Pite had introduced it. It was with re- 
ference to lowering the standard of architecture 
by the introduction of a compulsory examination 
w'hich he stated w^ould be of a corresponding standaid 
to that of the present R.I.B. A. Intermediate. He 
wvts quite sure that no student witii high aspira- 
tions would be trammelled, or cease wmrkiiig w'lieii 
he had passed snch an examination : he w'ould 
pursue his course, carried forward by increased 
enthusiasm, the inception of wffiich might be traced 
to the desire of passing this much maligned 
examination. To others it wmuld be an incentive 
to advancement in architectural knowledge, w'hich 
they w'ould never have taken the pains to acquire 
AVithout such compulsory examination. Was there 
anyone present wffio for one moment believed that 
Professor Pite himself would have been fettered, 
or allowed his enthusiasm and imagination to 
have been restrained by an examination *? The 
animation and vigour wuth wdiich he had urged 
his cause that evening wars siitlicient answxu’ ; no 
examination could have shattered his ideals as an 
architect. 

Mr. H. Ascough Chabman Yl.j remarked that 
he felt Mr. Pite (in the position of a Professor in 
the Royal College of Art) wais somewffiat on a 
pedestal in regard to ordinary architectural prac- 
tice ; but if he would descend into the arena among 
the rest of tleuii his view’s of the registration 
question might become modified. He (tlie speakei ) 
liad been a snpport(U’ of registration for a luimlier 
of years, ^ and he thought Professor Pite would 
pardon his remarking on one passage in his Paper 
wdiere he had used the words “ Registration and a 
low' ideal: freedom and a high idecil” ; and that 
a compulsory examination w’ould not he the 
starting-point but the goal of a \oimg archit» cf s 
ambition. He could not agree with Professor Ihte 
on this point, as tlie present starting-point was 
practically zero, wdiilst a compulsory examination 
w’ould give a much higlier plane from which a 
young architect w’ould commence hij? professional 
career, and would ensure that eveiw man entering 
the profession had rtX'eued a thorough training 
in construction and .showed some aptitude for 
architectural design, thereby eliminating undesir- 
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ables, but in no way limiting a man's ideals or 
ambitions in architecture. 

^Ir. T. Monkman (President of the York Society) 
declared that his opinions in favour of registration 
had been strengthened by what he had heard. 
They could feel for the artistic standpoint from 
which Professor Pite spoke, but, on the other 
hand, they were compelled to look at tlie matter 
from the standpoint of the average architect, to 
whom registration appealed strongly, and the issue 
ought not to be decided in the interest'- of those 
who stood at the head of the profession. Xo 
matter how high his ideals may be, the architect 
had to descend to the level of business, and how- 
ever he might try to cultivate and uplift art, he 
was bound to recognise that the commercial side 
of life entered very largely into his profession. 
Registration would tend to improve both the 
architect's social status and ability. He would 
admic that it would be very dithcult to institute 
an examination into a man's artistic qualities, 
but his scientitic and constructive knowledge ought 
to be tested, and once they went so far it might 
be possible to do something with regard to the 
artistic side. In other professions men were not 
allowed to practise until they had shown some 
ability, and it seemed to him that the same argu- 
ment should hold good of architecture. 

Ylr. S. Kit sox expressed the opinion that at 
present architects were not worthy of registration. 
They did not ‘‘hang together,*’ nor were they 
educated up to registration. If they wanted to 
keep the enterprising rent collector and super- 
annuated clerk of works out of the profession 
they must show the public that, as a result of 
superior education and training, they could do 
infinitely better work than those gentlemen. 

Mr. Pu Tr.Ku Wilson [/V, Pjysidcjif, in con- 
veying the Society's thanks to the lecturers, said 
he did not propose to take a vote on the question, 
as the Society had already, at a special general 
meeting, passed a resolution unammoii''ly in 
favour of the statutory registration of (]ualified 
architects if promoted by the Rojal In-titute. 
Professor Rite had said that the Societies at 
(Glasgow, ^Manchester, and Sheffield were by no 
means unanimous on this question ; hut he (the 
President) might say that although the (Glasgow 
Institute had come to no decision in the matter, 
their president was in favour of registration, pro- 
vided it was taken ii]) by the Institute, ^lan- 
chester was strongly registratioiiist, and Sheffield 
so much so that, as Professor Pite had told them, 
they declined to include his Paper in their syllabus. 
He (the President) had in his possession com- 
munications from fourteen out of seventeen Allied 
Societies stating that they had passed resolutions 
in favour of registration. He had already expressed 
his views on this question, and he would not 
repeat them there if for no other reason than 
the fact that he had been appointed a member 


of a committee of the Institute to consider the 
question. 

Professor Pite and Mr. Seth -Smith having 
replied, the proceedings terminated. 


MINUTKS. IX. 

At a Special General Meetin^^ held Monday. *29th 
lebruarv at S p.in. — Pre-ent : Mr. Aston Webb. 

ILA., F.SA., l‘i e-^hlcnt, in the Chan, with .40 Fellows 
nncludin^' H) members oi the Council) and 84 A-sociates 
(including 2 niembeis of the Council I : the Chairman 
announced that the Meeting was convened pursuant to 
By-Ln\ for the piupo-e nt electing the Royal Gold Medal- 
list tui the current year, and moved in accordance with 
notice that M. Auguste Choisy ~Hon.Coi r^I.FarifCi be 
electeil for the honour. Wheieupon it was 

FiEsolved, nem. that subject to His Majes.ty '3 

gracious -auction the Royal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of architecture be awarded thi^ y^ar to 
M. Auguste Choisy, Inspecteiu -General honoraire 
des Pouts et Chans'^ees. Pans. 

This concluded the business of the Special Meeting. 


At the Ninth Geneial Meeting (Busine-^) ot the Ses^^^ion 
1908-lVin4. following the Special Meeting above refeiied 
to and -imilarly constituted, the Minutes of the Meeting 
held loth February 1904 ji. 212 , were taken read and 
signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Peieival 
Goidon Smith fV. and made tome -ympathetie remarks 
thereon : whereupon it wa- lesolved to record upon the 
Minute- oi the ^Meeting the deep i egret of the In-titute at 
the los-^ it had irii-tained, and that a message of 'Sympathy 
and condolence he -ent troin the In'^titute to hi- tamilv, 

()n the motion of the Hon. Secretary a vote of tlianks 
wa- pa-sed for donation- to the Library, and especially to 
Mr. Sydney Smiike [F._, from whom had been iecei\ed 
his htteenth annual donation of +5 to the Library Fund. 

The following candidate- for member-hip were elected 
by show of hands under By-law 9 : — 

A- FlLL(n^- (9). 

ARTHUR EDWARD BARTLETT [Assoc. ISOIA 
THOMAS COOPER CAssoc. 1S92] (Birmingham). 
BANISTER FLIGHT FLETCHER Ad.vsoc. 1889, Godwin 
1893. luA. Ks'^ai/ ^fcdnUlst 1896\ 

SIDNEA ERANK HARRIS A.ssoe, 1893^ (Northampton). 
ARTHUR KEEN. 

CHAKT.ES RICHARD GUY HALL [Assoc. ISSSA 
FRANK MANOAH KENT, Pietermaritzburg. Natal. 
HENRY WINTER JOHNSON, Market Harboiough. 
ALFPvED HILL PARKER, Worcester. 

A- A-soei\Ti:s* (22). 

HERBERT WILSON ASMAN [Probationer 1898, Student 
1901] (Bradfoul). 

LAWRENCE LEE BRIGHT. J/tJu//?-/ J drawings 

1901 Pn^tx-dionc} 1895, Student 1899 (Nottingham!. 
MANUEL NUNES CASTELLO A^robatio)ier 1899, Stu- 
dent 1900^. 

IKUIACE WILLIAM CLBITT Probationer 1S91, Student 
1899L 

* Except where otherwise stated, all the candidates for 
Associateship passed the Qualifying Examination last 

November. 
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AYILLIAM ROBERT DAVIDGE 'Frobationc) ISOs, 
Student lOOO', 

WILLIAM JOHN DELBRIDGE ^r^nhathoit? isiMj. Stn- 

Jt'-.r loor. 

GEORGE DYKES, jun. [Pj-jlatluner 1S04. Stiidtut 100*2' 
(GLi-gowf. 

HENRY TUTTY FOWLER 'Proburu>mr Studuir 

istG": (Barrow-in-Fuine-^si. 

HAROLD GRIFFITH^ -Qu'ihtifd Isss . 

EDWIN GEORGE HARRY GUNN [Pfobatiom) ISOO. 
Student 1001 . 

WILLIE HEMINGWAY Prubarioner IsOS, Studeut 100U_ 

I Bolton I . 

HOLLAND WILLIAM UOBBlSS IProhatioucr 1807, Stu- 
d> nf is'.Fr, 

FRANK GARFIELD JOHNSON \Piohutionci IsjO. 
dent 1002_ t Newport. Mon.). 

JOHN STEVENS LEE, Titc P)iZL)nnn 1808 'Probatiojit] 
1808, Student 1805]. 

HENRY BLINMAN MACKENZIE lP,obarioner 1807, 
Student 1800 (Carditf). 

FRANCIS WINTON NE^YMAN, Ashidttd Piizeman 1003 
IPiubatunu} 180-7, StiuL nt 1807 . 

HENRY MELANCTHON PIUTCHXHD [Pruhatiune) 1000, 
Student 1901' (Carclitli. 

THOMAS HENSON ROBINSON ~Pyobatione) 1805, Stu^ 
dent 1890]. 

ANDRE^Y ROLLO, Inst. Medallist D) an iiigs 1903 [Pro- 
bationer 1897. Studeiit 1900] iGlae^ow). 

GEORGE LEONARD RUSSELL [Probationer 1807, Stu- 
dent 1890]. 

HENRY WALCOTT STONE [Piobotioner 1900, Stiuhnt 
lOOr (Tiiunton). 

JOSEPH^ JOHN ^YOOD [Probaliouto 1897, Student 18991 
(Leeds). 

As Hon. Cui;Kr>eoxDi-\iT Mkmeer. 

GLENN BROWN, Fellow and Scciet iry of the AnieiiLan 
Institute of Architects (W'a>hin,L:ton i. 

The lT•e^ideI't. in accoidaiice with notice, moved the 
followin;^^ Resolution- on hehalt ot the Cuuncil ; — 

That the uece-'-uiy alterations to the Bv-laws be 
dratted and submitted to a Special Geneial Meet- 
uv^ to piu\ide that attev the 31st Dec eiubei 1900 
every peisoii desiring to be admitted a Fellow shall 
be reo^iired to have passed the Examination or 
Examinatniris quality ing him a- an Associate ; but 
that, in exceptional eiri unistances, the Council 
shall ha\e power to dispim-e with ^uch Examination 
or Examination-'. 

FMrther, that during the inteivening period the doors 
to the Feliow-hip b(^ opened wider than at pie-'eut, 
so that no reputable aichitect eligible inulei the 
f'liarter foi electicm wlin de-ires to join the Institute 
as a Fellow should be debaiied I'lom doing -o. 

After some di-cu-sion it was ai ranged to take the 
Resolutions separately, and, as legaids the hist Resolution, 
a proposal by Mi H Haidwicke Lang-ton [A , .-econded by 
Piote-501 Beie-tord Lite to in-eit aitei *■ Associate ’ 
the w'ords ** or shall be elected iroiii the lanks ot the 
A-sociates ’’ ^^a'' agreed to. Whereupon U was 

Ri-solcld, that the necessary alterations to tin- By- 
laws be dratted and submitted to a Special Geneial 
Meeting to piovide that alter the :Hst Dectmbei 
1903 e\ery peison desiiing to be <idniitted a Fellow 
shall be lequiied to have pa-sed the Examination 
or Examinations quahtjing him as an Associate, oi 
shall he elected tioni the lanks ot the Associate-; 
but that, in exceptional circiim-tances, the Council 
shall have pow-er to dispense with such F]xaniina- 
tion oi Ex.imniJtious. 


till the second Re-ohition an amciuhnent propo-cd by 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathew s 7. an. I seiondcd by Mr Hugh 
Stannus F wms agieed to. and the Rc-ulution p.i-s-ed in 
the tolluwing toiui . — 

Farther, that durin- the iureneninc }*eiio<l e\eiy 
architect eligible undei the th.iilei loi eULtuni 
who de-iivs to join the Iiisruiue .i- .i Fellow -hould 
be encouraged to do -o 

ITie Meeting then pa— ed to the t on-nh lation oi the 
tollowing Amendment- piupo-ed bv the Council to the 
In-tume Paper " Suege-tious tui tin C\wehut ot Aichitec- 
tural Competition-.' mz. , — 

Clause *2 p/) to lead a- tollow- : 

■■ To draw u]> tile paitieulai- and condition- (a- ia> 
a- po-sible in aceortiance with the piimiple- htiein 
-et tuith ) a- In-tiin tions to Cuinpetitoi-. and .il-o to 
adMse upon the question ot ( o-t and the amount and 
appoitionment oi the piemiam or pieiinam-. 

W'-rt’.— In diawing up the In-tiiiLtion- to Comptiiioi- >t 
i- de-irable to divide them into two ili-tiia t cla-se- : 

(1.) (-unduunis -i.e. liiu-e w'hi(.b mu-t i)e -tiictl\ 
adhered to. 

(li.) Siajiiestioiis — i.e tho-e which aie merely optic)nal 
or of a sugge-Live character." 

Clause 7 : Delete entiiely. 

Renumber clau-e- 8. 9, 10. 11 as 7. 8, 'j. lu respeeti\ely. 

Chiu-e 12 : Delete ;tll tirst paragraph and leiiumbtr the 
-econd paragraph beginning " It i- e-sential . . a- 
clau-e 11. 

Add the following clau-e as the new clau-e 12 : — 

The author of the de-ign placed hr-t by tlie a3-e--or 
ol asSe-sOis should be tnipbn'ed toeaiiy out the woik. 
and he should be paid in accordance with the Schedule 
ot Piotes-ional Piaiticea- to the Chaige- of Aieln- 
tects sanetioned and pnhli-hed by the Royal Institute. 
If no in-tructious are given to liim to pioceed within 
twehe months tioui the date of -electimi. oi if tlie 
propo-ed wmrks are abamluned bv the promoter-, then 
the selected aiehitect -hould lec eiN e pa\ nieiit tor lus 
-'Civices in eonneetiun wntli the piepaiatiuii ot the 
competition drawing- ota -urn » qual to 1} per cent, on 
the amount ut the e-timated expemhiure. 

Clause 2 (a) as aniemled wa- nioM-d bv Mi. A. ^Y. S 
Cio-s, M.A. F. . -ecunded b\ Mr. C. E. Fluichin-on A. , 
cind adopted. 

V pio])o-al by Piofe— or Ben -foul Ihit- F. to omit tin* 
words •* to coirrpetitor- " in tlie Xute to Cl.uise *2 (n) w'as 
agreed to, and the .Vo/a thu- amended, moved by Mi. Wm 
Woodward .1., and seeonded by Mr. E. W. Hud-on A.. 
was adopted. 

The reason foi the deletion of Clau-e 7 and Uie inuim- 
bering of the following Clauses having been explained by 
the iT-e-ident, the proposed alterations were adopted. 

After some di-eu.-'iion on the new* Clau-e 1*2. it- adoption 
was moved by 5fr. A. W. S. Cross, M.A F.~. beei>nded b\ 
Mr. C. E. Hutcbin-ou d. , and earned. 

Ml. H. Haidwicke Langston A. . in acetirdanee with 
notice, put the tollowing que-tion to the Ciiair;-Isit m 
the power of the Council to say whether it i- tlie intention 
of the Registmtiori Coniinirtec, lu \iew ot tin- great 
interest attached to tlu- mo\unenl tor the statutoiv quali- 
tieation ot architeets, to take a poll ot the membeiV ot the 
Institute upon the general iniiKiple iu\olv. d ' 

ihe i icsideJit stated that he wu- uiiahle at present to 
reply to the que-tion, as the Committee liad not vi-t held 
a meeting. 

The proceeding- then closed and the Meeting -eparated 
at 19 r.M. ^ 




PLASTEE DECOEATIOX. 

By J. I). Grace 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 14th March 1504. 

P ROBABLY few of the arts are really older than the plastic, and it is but in the nature 
of things that the remains should l)e few when the work was executed in any material 
extremely friable, and which, when once exposed to the vicissitudes of weather, was 
readily disintegrated. On the other hand, when hardened by fire, as in pottery, and proof 
against the action of time and moisture, liable only to fracture, it remains as evidence of the 
arts of the most remote antiquity. 

It is, however, reasonable to suppose that such fictile substances as clay were wrought 
into form by human hands to human fancies, even before man learned to bake earthen 
vessels ; and we may fairly assume that the child’s delight in mud pies is but the survival of 
an instinct born with the very earliest babies. 

During what vast ages did the dwelling-house continue to be built of mud, moulded into 
bricks for the convenience of building walls, and dried in the sun It would be contrary to 
all that we know of man, even in a veiw barbaric state, to suppose that century after century 
these mud-walls were left rough and bare, within and without : void of all attempt at orna- 
mentation, where the material itself offered such facilities. But we have to remember that 
houses so built, of unbaked mud, continued to be the residential form of building for the 
masses of the population, even during a very high state of civilisation : and we may feel 
pretty sure that the houses which for generation after generation were built, and were resolved 
after a time into their original mud, contributing to form the great mounds which mark their 
ancient sites, were not dt'void of some internal finish and oriKunontation. Their decorations 
have necessarily perished with them. 

TbirJ Se^le^, Vol. XL No. in.— i‘i .Mar. LJoL 
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^severthelebS. we can almost assume that, sucli as they were, they were prototypes of 
what followed them : that, little by little, types were formed. It takes age^ to form types of 
ornamentation, and they endure for ages If we try to think back to what the progress may 
have been, we can see that after the mud-brick w'alls were formed, the surface must soon havt* 
been rendered with a coating of the same convenient material, which w'ould, whilst still 
moist, readily receive any impress. Inevitably it w'Oiild receive accidentally the imprints of 
the workman's hand. His rough tools would leave marks at the beginning and end of each 
stroke, as he laid on or smoothed his layer of mud : and a chance symmetry would lead him 
to intentional device, impressed l)y his fingers or traced by the end of a ^^tick. 

From such simple beginnings the practice w'ould soon gro\v — and probably did grow, as 
indetiendent developments — along the great w'ateiwvays of the old world. 

Heanwdiile. nobler and more permanent forms of building had been found pos^ii^le by 
those wdio could command the combined efforts ot the many : and stone took the place of the 
humbler material for the greater edifices required for defence, for worship, or for sovereignty. 
The use of stone led to the demand for some material which would adhere to stone, and give 
a uniform surface ; and this w^as found in simple compositions, having burnt lime as the 
binding ingredient. 

As mortar, or as plaster, such compositions must have been in continuous u-e : and it is 
more than likely that many a mud-built house had its inner walls coated with a lime-plaster 
which, whilst as easy to work as the mud or clay, and as easily impressible, set to a fine and 
hard surface, and admitted of the added joy of colour. But thi> also would perish with the 
mud walls. 

Plaster, in the form of a very fine, smooth coating of what w*e -hould call lime-putty, 
was used to give a finished surface to the stone WTtlls or columns of the temples and tombs of 
Egypt in very early times ; but does not seem to have been much u>ed plastically for orna- 
mentation. It was similarly used by the Clreeks : and the evidence of its use decoratively 
by them is mainly inferential. It does seem to me reasonable to infer that as they certainlv 
used the material, and as certainlv used moulded terra-cotta ornament all v in their biiildini^s 
they probably did make some use of moulded stucco for ornamental details before thev had 
acquired the art of sculpture. 

This appears all the more probable because, by tradition, their sculptured ornament was 
always to be found in such protected positions as might suit a material liable to injurv, as, 
for instance, in the metopes and friezes : and modelling must have been long and habitually 
Xiractised before it w'as thought w*orth while to bake the results : and x)erhaps before the tools 
existed which could make sculpture in hard stone x^ossible. 

But there is another reason for inferring that stucco may wull have ])een used decorativelv 
in an early period of Greek history. It w as in use to great perfection, at no great distance, 
and at a i)eriod long antecedent to anything hitherto known of Greek art. 

Tw'o or three years ago w^e all supposed that until the rai)id X)erfection of (ireek art, 
between the sixth and fourth centuries before Christ, the strictly conventionalised art of Egy])t, 
and perhaps of Assyria, represented the only advance of art to any w orthy position. Then came 
the excavations at “ Knossos,’’ in Crete, by Hr. Arthur Evans, and our whole notions on the 
history of art have to undergo a change. Among the many wonderful revelations of those 
excavations none are much more siuqadsing than the stucco decorations in relief with which 
some nf the walls had l>een decorated. A valuable opportunity of examining the reproductions 
of these and other treasures from the same site wars given in the winter exhibition of the Boval 
Academy a year ago. And it wTis only in December, 1P02, that Dr. Evans gave this liibtitute 
a very full dec^criptioii of the results of his work, many of the illustrations to wliich were 
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given in your Journal.''' I ^Yill therefore remind you that among those illustrations are some 
showing fragments of a plaster ceiling ornamented with a repetition pattern of connected 
spirals in relief, decorated in colour ; and that the collection shown at the Eoyal Academy 
included the casts from a bull’s head almost worthy of the Parthenon frieze ; and of the torso 
of a man, nearly life-size, exhibiting a remarkable artistic knowledge and vigorous power. 
Both these were parts of the stucco decorations of the walls, and were in low relief and 
coloured. 

According to the best authorities, the palace of which these were decorations was destroyed 
in the fifteenth century before Christ — a thousand years before Greek art emerged from a 
lifeless archaism. 

There is surely something almost appalling in these evidences of the triumphs of man in 
art, knowledge, and civilisation, at epochs remote, and then again remote — always to be 
followed by vast submerging waves of decadence, destruction, oblivion, silence. But if we 
possess little trace of the early use by the Greeks of decorative plaster work, we know their 
skill in modelling during all their best periods, and we fortunately possess examples of what 
their successors could do after the Eoman conquest of Greece. 

Beautiful specimens of decorative stucco work have from time to time been unearthed in 
excavating the ancient sites of Eome and the surrounding country. The Baths of Titus, when 
discovered at the beginning of the sixteenth century, proved a mine of decorative art ; and, as 
we shall see later, the delicately modelled stuccos, no less than the painted ornaments, 
became the admired exemplars for the great masters of decorative art at the very time when 
Eenaissance art reached its highest perfection. Since that time what hidden treasures have 
been brought to light ! Herculaneum and Pompeii, from the fact of their being suddenly 
buried as they stood, have given us details which could never have survived a more protracted 
decay ; whilst the number of isolated discoveries has been considerable, as in a tomb at 
Cervetri, where the relief decorations are partly cut in the tufa, and partly formed in stucco. 

When in Eome, in the spring of 1859, I saw two sepulchral chambers on the Via Latina, 
which had been discovered a few months before. Their vaulted ceilings [fig. 1] were elegantly 
ornamented with stucco in low relief, panelled with mouldings and medallions, all executed 
with a delightful freedom and delicacy. Within, the medallions, figures of children or animals, 
modelled in sitn ; the relief slight, the touch free, the design completed or expressed here and 
there l)y an outline indented in the ground. A few simple colours were used between the 
mouldings to express the division of the surface. The date of the structure is about a.d. IbO, 
as indicated by the sicpia te<julayia on the bricks. 

V ithin the last few years also have been found, in the Farnesina grounds, the buried 
remains of buildings ornamented wuth stucco reliefs of an elegance and a refinement of 
execution quite unsurpassable [sec iicadplrce']. One great value of these works is the lesson 
they teach in the adjustment of the actual treatment in execution to the nature of the material. 
The whole surface speaks aloud of the ready and dexterous use of fingers and tools on a light 
plastic material. It is most instructive to compare the treatment of the carvings in stone or 
marble found in the same excavations. In these the execution is firm and crisp, the design 
relieved here and there by strong shadows ; whereas, in the plaster ornament, there are no 
strong shadow’s, only enough — barely enough — to express the design. One almost imagines 
the stucco yet moist, still impressible to the touch. It is as if some fairy goddess had found 
it soft, and lightly fingered it. There is a sense of evanescence about it, whilst the charm of 
perfect attainment remains. 

Let us now' turn for a time to a very beautiful but very different growth of plaster 

enth December lOO'J. No. 4. Vul. X, 
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decoration — that which was developLHl under tlie Mohammedan eonqueroi‘'>. In the last (piarter 
of the ninth century of our era was erected the pjreat MosijUe of Ihii Tooloon at Cairo. Its 
brick wallb were entirely coated with plaster, and on the same material were executed all its 
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beautiful decorations [tig. 2]. These are repetition eastings, and take the form of ])ands, or 
borders, of admirably designed conventional ornament, which frame the pointed arches and are 
continued as ‘‘imposts’’ connecting them. Others are used as friezes above the arches ; the 
wooden plate which carries the roof being carved with inscriptions in Knfic character and 
forming a cornice. Long exposure to the weather seems to have destroyed all trace of the 
colour and gilding with which it was doubtless illuminated : l)ut it remains a very valuable 


early example of a refined 
and dignified use of simple 
means. Even the capitals 
of the angle shafts of the 
piers are cut or cast in 
plaster. 

Another building, 
erected about a century 
later, but in a very ruinous 
state, the Mosque of El 
Hakim, still retains some 
remains of its external 
plaster decorations, as well 
as of the friezes of Kufic 
inscriptions, worked in 
plaster, which ornamented 
its interior walls. 

Without pursuing the 
subject through ail its 
periods in the Arabic art of 
Egypt, it should be men- 
tioned that plaster con- 
tinued to be used there as 
an important factor in 
decoration, both external 
and internal, tliroughout 
the developments of its 
architecture during the 
next five centuries. The 
ornamentation of the 
domes, both inside and 
outside, is not a little i*e- 
markable. The use of a 
fine stucco, or gesso, in low 



relief ornament, as a preparation for gilding and colour on the w^ooden beams of its fiat roofs, 
should cilso be noticed. 


But of a wider celebrity, and more easy of access to us, is that w^onderful footprint of the 
Moor in Hpain— the palace of the Alhambra, Here is the very apotheosis of plaster : of plaster 
casting, carried, perhaps, to an excess of richness and elaboration, but never losing its true 
quality of ornament designed pui’posely iov casting. 

As more or less elaboration is intended, the ornament is designed in one, tw’o. or three 
strata. That wdiich jn-ojects most is the simplest, the leading motive, and the i’ncadirnient of 
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the more complex ornament of the next stratum. The latter, often enriclied on the surface, 
winds in and out of this bolder form, filling the intervals, but never disturbing its outline. 
With all its elaboration it will draw from the mould" at one operation. Surely, there is 
something to be learnt here. It is not necessary to follow Moresque design in order to pursue 
a legitimate principle, but it is evident that very beautiful effects are po^si1>le with very simple 
means, and with a very simple material. The imi:>ortant thing is to understand //-A// so mueh 
can be attained by a mere repeat easting. I think it is mainly because tl > the designers thoroughly 
understood grace of line and how to till their spaces. c2) They never lost sight of the fact 
that the work was to be cast. (3) Most important of all, the re})etition did not include the 
representation of natural objects, for it is where representation'- of nature are concerned that 
repetition is ofl’ensive. 

As you know, this plaster-work was made glorious with colour. The other wonderful 
details and accessories of the building show how little economy had here to do with the use 
of plaster. In more truly European art we get little glimpse of the decorative u>e of stucco 
during the mediaeval times until the fifteenth century, when it became important. A very 
original and striking example, belonging to the middle of that century, is to be seen in the 
drum of the dome of San Eustorgio at Milan. This r^pace is occui>ied ]>y a series of twenty 
standing angels in high relief, varied in attitude, and supporting a cord, from which are 
suspended curious bell-shaped bouquets of tiowers and foliage : the whole placed against a fiat 
arcading. Above and below these are flatly moulded cornices, whilst the wnll lunettes are 
framed by bands of low relief ornament and a frieze of cherubs' head-. Thi'- is the work of 
that able sculptor-architect, Michelozzo Michelozzi, of Elorence, and is ^aid to have been 
executed in 1462.'" 

In the second half of the fifteenth century we find Eernardiiio Pintiiricchio making con- 
siderable use of low relief enrichments, not only for the moulding^^ with which he di\'ided the 
surfaces which he had to decorate, but as ornamental features within the paintings themselves, 
a practice much condemned by Vasari, as making the things which should be subordinatt' tlie 
most prominent. Those, however, who have seen his works in the Appartameiiti Borgia " 
of the Vatican,! and in the famous ‘‘Libreria " at Siena, must allow that, from the decorative 
point of view, Pinturicchio knew what he was about. In what material these rcdief enrich- 
ments were executed, I am not sure ; it certainly admitted of being prepared in moulds and 
affixed to the wmrk ; and, when I last visited Siena, I w’as interested to observe that the band 
of richly-coloured interlaced ornament, wTiich divides the ceiling vaulting in the last-named 
work, had in one place become detached, and that the relief ornament was. in that case, 
mounted upon a thin ground of linen or paper, wTiich had l)een bent to the sluqK* and so 
affixed to the plaster \aulting. 

TVithin a few years after this, Bramante was at w’ork on St. Peter's ; and, in summing uj; 
his life and his services to architecture, Vasari says that '' Ilis continual investigations hxupientlv 
resulted in the discovery of some useful invention wTiereby the art w^as largelv enruTieii. 
Among other instances of this w'as the method of vaulting wTth gypsum and that of })repanng 
stucco, both knowm to the ancients, but the secret of which was lost in their ruin, and had 
remained concealed even to the time of this master " (II. 442). Elsewhere he mentions 
that the stucco Bramante used at St. Peter's w^as of limestone and puzzolana." 


An excellent coloure<l mudel of thi'^ dome, made by 
Cun'ol.im, to a sc.ile of -V, is in tlir* South Ken-ni'^^ton 
Museum. 

t In ^.peakin^^ f»t the -tucco ornaments in the 
apartnifiit- ot Beinuidiiio Pnituncchio, Vasari <iUo says . 

Bat the methods now pmcti'^ed in stucco were not known 
at that turn*, and tln' above-mentioned ornaments ai>‘ for 


the mo^t part rumed. Ilii-. niu-.t h.ive Ixm'h '•omowhat 
exag^^erated stateimait At any lale, tli^\ lia\e luam noiv 
efticiently repaued. and can lie judged ot to-day. A\eiy 
beautiful iiiodcl ut oiic ot the-c apaitineut'', to a '•cub- 
-j--, is in tlie Sijuth Kensington Vlusciini, ,uid that nf 
another, in the Mu-cum at Kdinhuigh. 
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A very complete account of the source from wlience were derived the delicate stucco 
decorations in the Vatican Loggie and the Villa Madama is to be found in Vasari (V. 19), 
who narrates how Raffaelle and Giovanni da Udine went together to see some subterranean 
chambers then just discovered in excavating the Baths of Titus. These were covered all 
over with minute grottesche, small hgures, stories and ornaments executed in stucco of very 
low relief. With these minute ornaments in stucco were mingled portions in colour of 
the most varied beauty.” Both Eallaelle and Giovanni ‘-were seized with astonishment at 
the freshness, beauty, and excellent manner of these works,” and so much was Giovanni 
impressed by them that he devoted himself wholly to the study thereof,” and reproduced 
them '-with so much grace and facility, that nothing more was now wantin,^ to him than the 
knowledge of the manner in which the stucco was compounded.” 

“ Many before his time had,*’ says Vasari, used a composition made of gypsum, chalk, 
Greek pitch, wax, and pounded bricks, which they had then gilded with gold."' But they 
had not succeeded in discovering the true method of making stucco similar to that used on 
the works discovered in the ancient grottoes and chambers.” That which was being used in 
St. Peter’s was, he says, '-of limestone and puzzolana " in moulds of clay: but with this he 
could not obtain the delicacy and fineness of the anti«|ue, nor the whiteness of colour. He 
therefore first tried pounded travertine instead of the puzzolana, but found this gave ‘'rather 
a livid than a pure white.” Finally he compounded finely powdered \^hito marble with the 
lime from white travertine, and found that he had thus indubitably succeeded in producing 
the stucco of the ancients, with all the properties that were to be desired therein." t He 
showed the results to Eaifaelle, who at once caused Giovanni to decorate all the vaultings of 
the Papal Loggie with the most beautiful ornaments in stucco. The whole work was executed 
in mezzo and basso-relievo, the decorations being varied b}^ stories, landscapes, foliage and 
other fancies.” He goes on to say that these works of Giovanni, for the beauty of their 
design, for the richness of invention displayed in the figures, and for the colouring, whether 
in stucco or painting, are indeed to be preferred to the ancients ** : and he proceeds to 
expatiate on the truth and charm of the painted details from natural objects which Giovanni 
represented there ; and the same treatment was adopted in the decorations of the Villa 
Madama. 

Mrs. Merritield cpiotes from the Marciana Manuscript ” (in the Library at Wnice) the 
actual recipe for this stucco, as given by a sculptor, Jacopo Tatti (di ^fonte S. Savino), who 
had tried it. He had been at Florence with Giovanni da Udine, and had also been at Borne 
under Julius 11. The proportions were : finely powdered travertine 51bs., and if you would 
have it finer and more delicate, take fine marble instead of travertine, and 21bs. of slaked 
lime. Mix them together with water, and beat them well together like a fine paste, and 
execute what ^^orks you please with it, either by forming it with your hands, or in moulds, 
and dry it in the shade." The writer proceeds with instructions for making it white by using 
fine powder of white lead and lime on the damp surface ; but this was probably only required 
when the travertine was used. We have here therefore extremely detailed information as to 
the material employed on two of the most famous and important works of the period of the 
zenith of Italian art. 

But Giovanni was ])y no means the only — nor even the chief — stucco w’orker among that 
wonderful band of young artists in the Vatican. If his delicate skill was paramount in the 

The composition heic by Vasari seems in- t Probably guided by some leleience to Pliny or Vitru- 

conj^ruous. 1 su^ge^t as possible that the Greek pitch and \iLis. The work of the latter had then been recently 
wax were used for the moulds; while the gypsum, chalk, printed for the first time, 
and pounded biicks weic the ingredifnts of the 'Stucco. 
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beautiful little medallions in v;liieh he emulated the ancient.'^, to his fellow-worker. Pierino 
del \ aga, must ])e assigned even a liigher place. Of all the artists in tliat wonderful group, 
Piero was the one whose work, whether in relief or in colour, shows him to have had the 
finest decorative perceptions. an (n*namentist, and a^ a decorative colourist, he ^tands pre- 
eminent, and his 



stucco-work has a 
quality of fine decora- 
tive appropriatenc'^s, 
both in design and 
scale, that has been 
surpassed by none. 
Of his bolder c<mcep- 
tions the great ceiling 
of the Sala Piegia is a 
tine example ^tlg. A'i. 
It is of this work in 
stucco that Vasari ex- 
claims, “ of a truth it 
may justly be affirmed 
to have surpassed all 
that has ever been 
done in that manner 
by the ancients or 
moderns.*’ Of work 
on a smaller scale he 
executed much in the 
Vatican i^oggie and 
elsewhere. His deco- 
ration of the little 
Loggia of the Doria 
Palace at Genoa I 
look upon as one of 
tlie most perfect deco- 
rative works in nil 
Italy. ‘‘He was be- 
loved by Patfaelle as 
a son,” says the old 
chronicler. 

The iHe of stucco 
decorations increased 


II'. ' I (IJN'r Ut’ 'IHF FALV UKMV. VA ) H 


during the sixteenth 


century, not only in 

Italy but throughout all those States to which her inlluence extended : but, before (luittiim 
Italy, one or two of the artists who became famous for its use in the later half of that 


century should be mentioned. Of these Alessandro Vittoria is one of the best known 
and his work und(u* Sansovino at Venice, in the Libreria (lately damaged hy tlu; fall of the 
great Campanile), and in the Scala d* Oro ” of the Ducal Palace, said to have been com- 
pleted in are characteristic examples of his style. There are, of course, hundreds 
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of examples by less known men. or by artists now unknown, scattered through all the cities 
of Italy. 

There is one of a high order, of which I have never seen mention, in the church of Sta. 
Maria delle Grazie at Milan. The lower wall of the tifth chapel to the right, on entering the 
church, is decorated in low relief with the figures of four angels, about six feet high, supporting 
garlands or festoons of fiowers and foliage — the whole surmounted by a frieze and cornice, 
above which are the fresco 
decorations. This is a very 
graceful and beautiful work 
attributed by the local cus- 
todian to Vincenzo Yicen- 
tino, the gem engraver, of 
the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, but on what 
authority I am not aware. 

But it was some forty 
years or more before the 
completion of these last- 
named works that F rancis I. 
had attracted to France 
some of the most capable 
of the Italian artists who 
were skilled in stucco. Of 
these Primaticcio and II 
Piosso came to France 
about 1530, and, whilst 
producing the wonderful 
stucco decorations of Fon- 
tainebleau [fig. 4], in- 
fluenced French design and 
French sculpture for many 
a day. They were followed, 
twenty years later, by Nic- 
colo delT Abbate, to whom 
came also his three sons, 
the youngest becoming, 
after a time, the director or 
manager of these decorative 
works. Certainly it would 
be impossible to make 
plastic art of a high order take a larger share in interior decoration. But I must own. though 
with much admiration for the art and grace of the separate parts, that the vhole is overcharged, 
one may almost say overstocked, with those graceful, long-limbed figures. Their very number 
produces a sense of superfluity, and encumbers the judgment. But for the study of what may 
be done in stucco it is a fine field for the student : and it was the parent of the rich decorations 
of Louis XIY.'s reign, which, in their turn, became the model for civilised Europe [fig. 5]. 

But, at the same time when the French king, Francis, was so actively encouraging Italian 
artists to bring their talents to his Court, our own Henry YIIL. his rival, had similar 
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ambitions, and was zealous to secure the services of able artists. In this he was very 
successful, many of those who came over being pupils or relarion> ot those who were at work 



as 


on the masterpieces of the Vatican, members of that famous l>and who had lUiffaelle 
leader. ^Pieh’o Torrigiano was among the earliest. He completed the Imonze monument to 
Henry YH. in 1.519. and had died in Spain, a victim to the IiKpusition, in 1522. It \yas to 
the Palace of Nonsuch, begun in 1538, that the new stream of talent was directed, and 
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although not a vestige of it now remains, the names of some of the men who adorned it are 
a guarantee that the work within and without was neither coarse nor commonplace,"' and that 
the figures with which the stucco “ histories were peopled were far more graceful and refined 
in design than any which had previously been execaited in England for decorative purposes. 
I am at a loss to understand why any question has been raised lately about their external 
panels having been worked in stucco. There is not really the smallest doubt on the subject. 
Not only did King Henry send for artists who could work in stucco, but John Evelyn, who 
was well trained to observe, who had travelled and studied in Italy, and knew the works done 
there, express!}^ states the fact. As to the improbability that such work would be done in 
plaster and left exposed, why, there are plenty of examples done more roughly, and within 
the next seventy or eighty years, which remain to this day, in spite of exposure and often 
neglect. 

External decorative work in plaster continued to be a feature of many English houses, 
both in town and country, till the close of the seventeenth century. But it Avas, of course, 
the interior which Avas the more important field for such decorations, and from the time of 
Nonsuch onwards, through the hundred years following, no house of any pretence was Avithout 
its elaborate plaster ceiling and frieze ; and though many haA'e perished — too often by fire — 
there can hardly be a county in England Avhich cannot still show examples of fine panelled 
ceilings and chimney fronts, or of those ornamented Avitli the scroll •* strapAVork ’’ which was 
an English development. Many good examples exist in Scotland also. 

I shall not dwell on the work of this period noAV, because it has been more fully studied 
and illustrated than any other. It came to an end in the reign of Charles I. Undoubtedly 
the English plaster Avork of that time Avas admirably suited for domestic work, and affords 
most useful suggestions.t 1 venture to offer, hoAvever, one or tAvo criticibins as to its use. In 
the first place, to take as a model sucli a panelled ceiling of a moderately sized room, and to 
adapt it for a big room or hall by magnifying all its parts, appears to me to be a serious 
blunder. The Avork Avas never very refined in execution, and to magnify it is to make it coarse. 
Again, to mistake its delects for beauties is to loAver the Avhole standard of art execution. 
But the other day I heard the Avavy unevenness of surface and the broken line of mouldings 
spoken of as a valuable part of the excellence of these ceilings, Avitli a lament that Ave did not 
so Avork now. This is a very spurious form of admiration. A broken or bulging Avail is 
more picturesque than one built straight and plumb ; but no one Avants to build a Avail 
bulging or broken on that account. 

The fact is that, admirable in many AA^ays as these old English ceilings are, feAV of the 
men Avho did them had either the art or the skill of the Italians ayIio made ornamental plaster 
work popular. These latter endeaA'Oured to make their Avork perfect in modelling and in 
finish. The figures introduced Avere true Avorks of art. But in the English plaster-Avork of 
the time you can hardly find a figure that is not more or less barbaric in execution, and the 
minor ornament, effective as it is, is often greatly Avanting in grace of line and in intelligent 
modelling. These things are thfeds ; and Avhile much charm remains, do not let us mistake 
the defects for the charms, and imitate imperfections Avhich the original Avorker Avould gladly 
have avoided. Such Chinese conserA’atism is a dry-rot to any art. 

Our next step in English plaster-Avork is one which leaves behind all trace of the 


^ “1 much admired how it had lasted so well and 
intire since the time of Hen. VIII. exposed as they are to 
the aire ; and pitty it is they are not taken out and pie- 
'^ervM in some drie place : a j^allerie would become them.” 

EveljnV Vrera.; 8 Jan. lOCb.) 


t I may mention that two complete rooms, with the 
original ceilings and oak ijanelling, have now been fitted up 
in the South Kensington Museum. 
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remaining G-othic iiifliieueeSj and takes us straight to the classic work of Jones and A^ren. 
The gap caused by the Civil War made the change more complete ; and the great building 
operations in London, after the Fire, opened the way to new men and new methods. Again 
were French and Italian plaster-workers invited to England in Charles II/s reign, and 
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examples of their work, or work done under their intluence, may be found scattered through 
the country. Besides the work in St. PaiiFs, St. Steplieii’s Walbrook, and other City churches, 
the Chapel of Trinity College, Oxford, may l)e cited as a good typical specimen of the plaster 
urnamentation, as it is also a more than usually tine one of the woodwork of that time. 

One feature, to be found in some of the plaster decoration executed towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, is the elaborate modelling of fruit, dowers, and foliage in full relief, 
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often ill pRrts cj^uite detached from the grounds, and supported either hy wires embedded in 
the plaster or by small sticks of tough wood. I call to mind good examples at Euston Hall, 
in Norfolk, and at Barrington Hall in Oxfordshire, besides many in bmaller houses : but the 
most important and characteri^^tic is perhaps that in the chapel of the Boyal Hospital at 
Kilmainham, built in 1680, of whieh, by the courtesy of Messrs. Jacksom who have lately 
renewed it. I am able to show* a good illustration and a portion of the original work [tigs, 6 and 7]. 
In this the smaller flowers were attached by means of the long thorns of the blackthorn, which 
have been used also in the new work. But this work, full as it is of artistic ingenuity and 
clever modelling, was, by that very ingenuity, departing from any true princiides of stucco 
work, and therefore hastening the decay of the art. 

Ihe well-known ceiling of the Chapel (of King Charles the Martyr! at Tunbridge Wells 
(under whieh I sat for the first five years of my school life) is of much coarser execution, and 
was executed by Englishmen about 1703. 

An excellent example of the Wren school is that in the board-room of the New Biver 
Company il603) [fig. 8]. The foliage of the border panels is perhaps rather heavy for the 
height of the room^about 12 ft. 6 in. — but it is free and spirited. The alternation of the rose 
and sunflower rosettes, in the margin, reminds one of the same treatment in St. PauTs (carving 
of the \sesi door architrave). The small subjects are modelled freely in a very Italian manner. 

Another mansion, Stansted," near Emsworth, built in 1687. but lately destroyed by 
fire, contained, be.'-ides some good carving of the Grinling Gibbons type, some fine and 
unusual planter decoration. Fortunately the latter to some extent resisted the fire, and has 
been renewed by Messrs. Jackson under Mr. Pieginald Blomtield's direction. The fine frieze of 
life-size children could still be seen i?i as well as portions of the ornament. It does not 
seem to be known by whom these were modelled. 

The next modification of style was largely due to Kent. In his designs the plaster 
ornamentation is mainly used as architectural enrichment, bold in treatment — sometimes too 
bold for the space : but effective in its way. He was an able designer, and many of his ceiling 
designs are extant. His work maybe seen in Burlington House. Kensington Palace, Chiswick 
House, Houghton, and many country mansions. 

Following closely on Kent’s work came a flood of plaster ornament derived from the 
French work of the time (Louis XV.). This was sometimes really good: often straggling 
and purposeless, yet not without a certain elegance. There are still hundreds of drawing-room 
ceilings in London, from Lincoln’s Inn to Mayfair, ornamented in this style (dating from 
1730 to 1750). The best of it was at least partly modelled; but the greater part was east 
and fixed. It rarely has either the grace or the finish of the French work of that time ; and 
of Louis XY. ornament one must say, as of the little girl in the rhyme, that “ when it was 
good it was very, very good ; but when it was bad it was horrid.” With this style practically 
stucco modelling came to an end. All that followed was cast and fixed. Just as, in France, 
the staid and somewhat prim style of Louis XYL succeeded the exuberant treatment of that 
of his predecessor, so in England, the ornament but now described was succeeded by that 
which is connected with the name of the brothers Adam. 

It is an instructive fact that the change was due to the same influence which had pro- 
duced the detail of the Vatican Loggie and the Villa Madama, namely, that of the* antique 
stucchi in the excavated ruins of Piome. The ditference in the result is perhaps easy to 
account for : Giovanni da Udine studied them, as an artist, by endeavouring to produce similar 
work with his own hands. Bobert Adam, as a draughtsman, copied them on paper, as did 
probably the Frenchmen through whom France adopted the style. It was undoubtedly elegant 
and the effect refined ; and, since the method of reproduction was mechanical, it lent itself to 
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very extensive use. The number of tovn and country houses built in George III.’s time was 
enormous ; and the examples of this form of plaster decoration proportionately numerous 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. They often include very cdiarming medallions, east from 
good models, of heads, single figures, or groups, in the classical " taste ; and the arrange- 
ment and distribution of the ornament are usually excellent. It has the one defect that the 
touch of the hand is not upon it. It is too well known, and has been too largely illustrated, 
to make it necessary to give examples here. The latest of much merit are perhaps to be found 
in the houses of Portland 
Place. 

I do not think that we 
need touch on the incon- 
sequent vagaries which the 
next half century produced : 
and I turn with a shudder 
from any mention of the 
plaster Gothic vaulting and 
pinnacles of Strawberry Hill 
and its imitators. Much good 
plaster work lias been done 
in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, but it has 
always been in the form of 
attempts, sometimes very 
successful, to reproduce a 
past style, and by casting. 

There is, however, one valu- 
able innovation which must 
be noticed, namely, the intro- 
duction and constantly ex- 
tended use, since 1861, of the 
‘‘ fibrous-plaster ’’ method. 

For many kinds of plaster 
decoration it presents im- 
mense advantages. It does 
a^yay with the great danger 
of enormous overhead weight, 
and requires so much the 
less timber structure to pn 1 mmm. mi m w i:im-k . - -'HI. m (l..'.»:i‘ 

carry it ; it can be executed 

quickly, and it dries quickly. These are important, though not the only advantages. 

It is by no means so modern an invention as is often assumed. I remember seeing 
at Genoa, more than forty years ago (in the old Bank of St. George, I think), several large 
statues, of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, which were constructed ot plaster and 
canvas on wooden framework. 

Its modern use in England came about in this wise. A Frenchman, Be Sachy, who had 
tried to work it in France and failed, was under some obligation to our old friend Owen 
Jones, who acquired an involuntary interest in it. Owen Jones sought my father s advice 
about it, and he accompanied Owen Jones to Messrs. Jackson, of Eathbone Place, and 
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strongly advised the latter to purchase the patent, ^vhich they did. It was not till after con- 
siderable practice in its use that they made it commercially successful : ])ut it has now 
become, perhaps, the most important part of their work. 

Ornamental work in plaster or stucco must always continiu^ to be a very valuabk^ means 
to the internal decoration of our buildings. Its artistic value will vary necessarily with the 
talent brou.aht to bear upon it. Its facility is at onee its reeommendatioii and its danger. 
But it is perhaps well to be sometimes reminded that the ^implc'^t materials have not been 
scorned by the greatest men, and that the finished result of any art pleases, not only ]»y the 
talent bestowed on it. but l>y the fitness of the limitations which the arti-t ha^ imposed on 
himself. 

I w]?h 10 .ickno^^ledu'e mv ol)liL^^Ilon for as-i-^tiinco in the illii-ti.uiou oi tlio T.iptn : to J.iLk-on, loi tlit 

loan oi pliotoLirapli" ami example^ : tu Mr. MiiLii eleoea-ed ’^ince tlii^ P.ipti wa? wutteu', lui iii' -nuntantuu^ oitti ot 
ex.anple- ; to Mr. Mansell, for permi-'jion to make ^lile- from lii'> plioru.itrapli'- : .iml to Mi Soaile. SeLiotar\ ot the New 
River Company, tor enabling me to photograph the oeilinLi ot then interc-tini' iomm I am .tl-o mdohtod to the 
A. A. Camera Club, and to the -tati of tho Board ot Kdacation at South Keusm-ton, tor tin loan ot many rxcelient 
^lide-^, some prepared expie^sly for me: to the LiUei Institution aUo for -es i laM akiahle exiaupie-^: .md 1 iia\o to 
thank Mr. Eat-tord for ^\illinu aid. but partiallv represented by a set ot ph(jiogiapli> or • Adam ' Crilmu- 

And to tho-e who may wi^h to pnisue further the hi-Tory oi ornamental pLi-rei .mdi -tueco-vnrk I mav direct their 
attention, fimt. a- regard- the employment of loieign to a vei\ interesting and inioimino Tr.per bv the late Sri 

Bigby Myatt. read jt this In.-titute Isth May ISUs, arid to an excellent au'l enci.-e Pai>ei Iw Mr. G. T. Robin-on. read 
here in 1^91. I’apei- bv Mr. Ba-il Champnev^, and others, are to be found ai-o ;n the .Tori.x m ^ ot the In-titute : and 
only la-t Decemhei a Paper of a more technical kind was rrad bv Mr.G P. Bankart benai rh. ArchitCLtuial Av-nciation. 
The well-known book by Mr. Millar, publi-hed in 1897. contain- an introductory chaptf. b\ Mr. (L T. Robin-on. oii the 
historical side ot the subject, wliii-t the book it-eli i- faiilv exhaii-tive on the t^clin-cal -ide, ..ml laMshlv illusti.ited. 

J 1) C 


Biscrssiox OF CEACF/S PAPETb 

i\[r. Alfred DAitJiYSHiRE. F.S.A., Tk'rr-Yhv .s/d^/L in the Chaii*. 


Mr.E.PHEXE spiffs [FV, F.S.A., in propos- 
ing a vote of thanks, said be should like to express 
his own obligations to ^Ir. Crave for undertaking to 
bring this subject before the Institute. Although 
it had been treated on various other occasions in 
that rooni. In* felt sure i\fr. ('race would treat 
it in a new way, and bring to thOr knowledge 
new facts and ihav data, and also give a general 
lii'>torical survey whicdi would be a valuable sup- 
plerntuit to what liad Ijcaai (lone Ix foi’e. Tie wa^ 
glad Mr. Craco had referred to mistak(‘s made in 
some of the modern work, where the authors 
Seemed to imitate defects, and looked upon them 
as beauties because they leaned to the picturestjue. 
In one or two papers read before tin* Association, 
that^ appeared to ]>e emphasised as a desirable 
attainment. IMr. Grace might have commended 
plaster work even more than lie had done when 
he referred to those early crude brick wnlls a>s 
having probably received a coating of stucco 
probably decorated. As a matter of fact it was to 
the plastcu* that the crude brick walls of antiquity 
owed their preservation. Even now, amongst the 


ruins of Mesopotamia, in buildings dating hack 
perhaps from B,00() to3,M)() years u.c., were found 
walls covered with stucco, which owed their pre- 
servation in great measure to that material. In 
those days the vails as a rule were painted ; he 
did not know wht ther sculpture decoration had 
been found or not. Mr, Grace had referred to Or. 
Evans’s pap(‘r on ivnossos, carrying them back to 
something like eighteen centuries before Christ. 
Tlu' slides shown i)f pla.-ter figures discovered there 
- one of a bulbs head, another showing part of a 
human figure of extraordinary power in model - 
ling — revealed a refinement of which tlu'V had had 
hitherto no conception. A large number of decora- 
tive details in stucco were also tuiiplo\ed through- 
out the palace ; it was in fact th(> chief means 
used for decorating the interior. In tlie representa- 
tion^ ot the capitals of the columns which w’ere 
shown, on what was known as the Temple Fresco, 
he had been told that there was only one way in 
which they could have been formed, and that was 
by stucco mouldings round them. Some of the 
most interesting examples l\Ir. (’race had shown 
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were from Eome, and these be greatly ex- 

tended. because the series of buildings found in 
the Baths of Titus, in the various tombs in Piome, 
and in the villa of Hadrian at Tivoli. Were of 
extraordinary beauty. He had recognised, in a 
])Ook lately pubh'^hed, one or two ceilings he had 
himself sketched in earlier days but had fur- 
gotten where they came from : aiul m looking 
over them again it occurred to him that the work 
was iiitinitely more beautiful when on a cuived 
surface or on a vault. Adam copied all the 
ceilings he came across in Home and at Tivoli, 
but his reproductions had always been on liat 
ceiling- ; and they never produced the effect that 
they did on the vaults in Rome. Looking at these 
hat ceilings, he always felt that there was a 
tendency to sag. He could not help thinking the 
elfect would have been much liner in the English 
ceilings if there had been a slightly curved surface. 
Even in the Adam series one occasionally found 
segmental ceilings : but w^e seemed to have given 
them up entirely. He had himself once or twice been 
able to do it on semi- domes, and the decoration 
at once lent itself to the expanse of the vault. 
In r>howing them the series ot beautiful friezes 
with Alohammedan decoration, Mr. Crace had said 
It was eminently plaster -like in its tieatment oi 
the design of the figures in that material. As a 
curious illustration of that, the most successful 
court in the Crystal Palace was the Alhambra 
C’onrt, done by f)wen Jones ; it was the closest re- 
seiiihlance ever made. To form the vault there 
only eight moulds, he believed, w'ere required, and 
Owen Junes had reproduced that extraordinary 
ceiling with consummate skill. It was this keep- 
ing the material to its proper use which made 
the Alhambra the beautiful structure it was. Air. 
Crace had sliown a figure of that famous worlt of 
Alichelozzi’s at San Kustorgio, Alilan. and it 
might be interesting to members to know that it 
was deemed so beautiful that they had had a 
small model made of it at South Kensington. 
Anyone going to the square room there would 
see the elfect of thc'-’C beautiful ligiires. Thev 
wer(' meant to he seen from the tioor, and were 
more beautiful when seen from below. There 
had lately been published in the Ilti}!: 
Miinaziiie a very line bronze recently discovered 
behind a picture in the Wallace Collection, It 
pi-ohahly dated from the sixtetiith century, and 
was the same sort of figure that Alichelozzi had 
employed in his figures in the frieze above re- 
ferred to. JJiere wa- a very fine ceiling at the 
top of the staircase in the 1 CJphin Hotel at 
Southampton, which was quite worth going to 
sue whtn in that town. They had of course a 
e’reat affection for Robert (Jiamhers and his 
W(U‘k There were some magnificent ceilings 
in Somerset Housu. Being anxious to see the 
rooms that were occupied by the Royal Academy 
from 17^0 to he got permission to iro 


over them : and to his delight lie found the 
ceilings almost intact. They were ex t remedy 
interesting because they were decorated by many 
of the members of the Academy, and were all set 
out and designed by Robert Chambers. He was 
sure they were extremely obliged to Air. Crace for 
the great trouble he had taken — he had had to 
ransack the records of so many countries to get 
his views ; and ho could not have done better 
than give sucdi ail interesting and comprehensive 
so that they might see what the value of 
plaster had been in anedent times, and the extra- 
ordinary advantage it suggested tor future use. 
Of late the industry had been taken into account 
again, and at the Art Workers' Oniid they had 
had one or two demonstration- when artists came 
and modelled the ceilings before the students. 
That sort of work should he encouraged. He felt 
certain there was a way open for a new develop- 
ment of plaster, and he hoped Air. Grace’s paper 
would turn the attention of the public to it. so 
that it would be employed in future. 

AIr. (_L H. FELLOWES PRYXXK ;F.]. in 
seconding the vote of thanks, said the subject 
brought before them by Air. C'race was intensely 
interesting. They who lived in England must be ex- 
cused for iliinking that they cculd not use this plaster 
and stucco work externally with much advamtage. 
With our variable and damp climate, we find over 
and over again that cement, however well prepared 
it be, will riake off. The examples of exterior 
stucco or pla'-ter work during the Victorian era 
had not been very encouraging. For that reason 
he supposed it had not been studied as a material 
to he used externally with much -ucce^s m this 
eountry. Historically, of course, the very elements 
of their work told them how wonderfully this 
material was used in the very earliest dnys— even 
in some of the example- of the second century, 
which Air. Crace had put before them, one could 
trace the models of Afiam’s own designs. The-y 
had, however, in the ancient work a simplicitN, 
a grace, and a freedom that even Adam found 
it difficult to copy. Looking backward indeed, 
tlie old examples were almost overwhelming; 
they made them feel how far they had fallen 
behind those who had gone before. The ex- 
amples. however, from the Alhambra and Tunis 
showed them -o clearly what was the rielit treat- 
ment of plaster for internal decoration, tliat the 
jiaper ^^as justiffed evtni on that account aiune. 
MJien one remembered those wonderful ceilings 
overtiowing with haimmg fruit and vine, of the 
later Renaissance period, now so much copied in 
different designs, une felt that it was not the right 
treatment. It was beautiful lu some ways, hut 
not a design suitable foi pht'-'ter. The earlier 
men - a- at the Alhambra - seemed to have grasped 
the very elements of their material in getting 
their diff'eieiit surfaces: and in that respect we 
-Inmld eiideavtuir to follow them. As regard- 

p i* 
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lila’oii- planter, '^'e were, to >orne extent, in 
a<lvjiice of iliO^e who had gone hctore : tor in 
till- mattrial our -cope wa-i? Very wide indeed, 
in tibrous pla-ter we were able to bring out in a 
]ight way -orne ino-t beautiful etr'tcr^; : to get 
pLifect iiiodcdling on to a very light -urface. The 
heav\ figure- of the Iienais^ance period, or of the 
eiehteeiiLh -u* beginning of the nineteenth century, 
^eon-ed to overweight a ceiling to a great <legree. 
not only in appearance but con-tructionalh : but 
with fibrous plaster the character of the eon- 
-trnction was -o light that there wa^ no danger 
of thi^ deitct. In low relict work there was a 
laige field open to them. Mr. Gerald Moira 
had put up -orne panel decoration in the 
Tiocadeio which were richly suggestive of what 
might be done in low relief. With ornament of 
that character, vtith figures liehtiy coloured, with 
the colours washed over, und not over-decorated, 
there evas a laree opening for effective decorations, 
especially with large spaces, where mural decora- 
linr might be employed. 

Mr. W. AUl^IUXIER, referring to the plaster 
\V('»rk in Romr Mr. Grace had spoken of, said he 
-aw' It a little while ag.j, and it struck him as being 
-oiire or the most beautiful he had ever -et^n. It 
■showed absnlutely the free touch of the hand. 
He and hi- companions had -tudied it very clu-el}, 
and tried to find out the method of w' >rking it. 
He did not think they came to a conclusion, after all, 
whether the Work was begun by apf dying plaster 
to the '.urface and then adding to it by degrees, 
end working it in that way. If so, it vra- w'onder- 
fni the way it heel stuck to its ground, hecause 
there it remained perfectly sound, showing no 
tendeiicv to come array. The rvonderful model- 
ling. apparently nearly all with -teel tools, es- 
[tecially -truck him : the whoh work wars very 
beautiful indeed. AVith regai’el to the Eli/abetlian 
Celling-, wliicli Afj'. ( ’race seemed to think suit^red 
from defective rvork, he did not quite agre(‘ rvith 
him. Let them imagine tlio^e ceding- rvith tiie 


mouldings ah-olutely workeel through with the 
stipple, t»r, if they were wooden inouldings worke.l 
very true indeed, with that moulding put between 
them they would not look half so well. AA hat 
made the beauty of tlio-e ceilings was that 
it was all handwork. Both moulding and 
modelling had been worked by hand ; and all was 
m harmony. He did not mean to -ay thatdeEct< 
were not a fault : but it wa- a thou-and times better 
rvitb those defect- than if the mouldingshad been 
worked mechamcally, and the ornament had been 
modelled by luriul, tlrn- givinu a quite different 
character to each part. 

Alit. GRACE, in responding. lephed to point- 
raised during discus-ion. AVith reference, to rvhat 
Air. ^Spiers ^aid as to the value of c-rrved surfaces 
and sections for hue ornameiit. he quitt. agreed 
that a very low reliet was always seen te) butter 
advantage on a curved surface ; the slight play of 
light and shade took away the hardness of rdge, 
and gave something of the charm of the variable 
light on the hindscape. At the same time they 
must not run away with the idea that artisnc 
merit was to be caught up by placing it in 
particular po-ition-. or under particular circum- 
'"tances. Adam's ornament, excellent and effective 
as it was, was not to b_^ -poken of in the same 
breath as the beautiful little low relief he had 
-howir from Rome tig. 1". The one tva- a mere 
mechanical reproduction tronr the model * the 
ocher showed from end to end the touch of tlu' 
artist's hand. Air. Ftllowes Prvniie had spoken of 
-tucco or cement as not being -uitable for ex- 
ternal use in this climate. He i Air. Grace t did 
not know that he was prepared to advocate it : 
but the question having been rai-ed whether the 
palace of Xonsucli was ever decorated with pla-ter 
panels— he -imply wanted to show that the argu- 
ment that nobody would have been so fooli-h a- 
to use pla-ter was a very foolish argument, be- 
cause so many people had dom* it, and the work 
remained to this dav. 
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SMOKY OHDiXFTS. 

By Ha.stwell Ctea\>ox, M.A.Cantal*. M.". 

Read before the Liverpool Architectural Society, i8th January 1904. 


T he art (.»£ buil-liiig had aiEancrd a ^cry long 
way before our ancestor^ found chimneys 
necessary. Even then they wert cuntem tor 
a century or so with a tine from the kitchen and 
one from the hall. IModerii ideas of comfort, not 
to mention the Building jly-law-. make it neces- 
sary to ju’ovide every room in the hou-e witli a 
fireplace. M'e burn coal which produces a dirtier 
smoke, with a more disagreeable smell, than wood : 
w’e have far move curtain-, carpets, and upholstery 
to be spoiled by a faulty hue, and yet twentieth 
century science can teach very little about build- 
ing chimneys. It is indeed patent to everyone 
that the more costly an edifice and tht more 
valuable the site on which it stands, the more 
diliiculty i- there in getting rid of the ::^moke. 
^Valk down Castle Street and count the tallbcjys," 
and then walk down one of those tiny bjways 
christened by their OAvneV'^ *• avenues." that spring 
up by the dozen in the -uburbs, and yuu will see 
that in hue construction architects knoAv ju>t as 
little as jerry-builders. This ignorance i- e-pe- 
cially exasperating, because n more accurate 
knowledge of materials and methods of construc- 
tion ha- tilled up the pitfalls of a previous genera- 
tion. Improvements in concrete, in lightning 
conductors, and in damp-courses, are instances ; 
dry-rot i- rapidly ceasing to be a bugbear. But 
no architect can guarantee to build dues that will 
draw in all weathers and under all circumstances. 
Lord Bact>ii commences his delightful e-sav on 
“Building ” with the sentenct* ■ “ Hou-e< are built 
to Live in and not to Looke on : Therefoia* kt Use 
be preferred before TYiiforinitie : Except where 
both may be had. Leave the (.roodly Eabrickes 
of Houses, for Beautie only, to the The 
Pallaces of the ; Mho build them Avith 

'^mall Co^t. ’ But all sriitlerers Avill agree that no 
home E^ht to “live iiU' it tht chimneys Avill not 
driiAV. This Paper Avill only recapitulate Avell- 
AA^orn theorie-. andAvill not provide a patent medi- 
cine to prevent or cure that deadly inaladAx a 
doAvn- draught. 

_ The principle of a flue is simple, k'Hioke con- 
sists of Avarmed air charged Avith particles of 
matter, either Avholly or partially eon-uiiied. 
The Avariuth makes it ligliter than the atmosphere, 
and therefore -moke rises by the easiest Avay, 
Avhich should be up the flue. The trouble bt>gins 
Avhen the tiue is imperfect, inadequate, or Avhen 
other forces are at Avork counterbalancing the 
natural tendency of the smoke to rise. Failure 
may show itself in tAvo ways— there may be a 


steady doAvn-draueht, or the upAvard diMught may 
be 50 slueei-h that puff- dL^cend occasionally. 
The hi-t IS more usual AvheU the fire is just 
lighted or ULarly out. In either ca^e. the niii- 
saiiCL iLiay hr accentuated by Avind or the ab-rnce 
of it. 

The chief cause of -muky chimne\s is the lack 
ot air supply at the ha^e. A cubic foot of fresh 
air liiiist be provided for ^ ver\ cubic foot of -moke 
that passes up the chimney. Nature alloAv^ con- 
siderable elasticity to air. but “abhors a vacuum.” 
The Loyal Commission on the Ventilation of 
Factories, after making experiments, asccitaiiiLd 
that an ordinary fire in an ordinary rouui sent 
hOQO cubic feet of -moke up the flue per hour, 
and that, after hermetically scaling the Avindows 
and doors, the ^aiiie line drew d.OOO cubic feet iier 
hour. Before 5eeing thi- fact ouoted 1 had made 
-ome per-onal ob-ervation- of the smoke dis- 
charged through tile chimmy-pot5 above an office 
buikling . it -eciiied to me that the vek>city Avas 
hve feet a second in still Aveaiher. As die dia- 
meter of the lltU5 Avas about 7 inches, the volume 
of smoke discharged Avould be 4.700 cui>ic feet per 
hour, or equal to tlie capacity of a room 17 feet 
broad, 27 feet long’, and 12 tcLt high-. I do not 
believe that in a -ubstantial building 8.000 cubic 
feet of air per hour could be produced Avith 
Avindows and doors hermetically Staled, uiik-- the 
air came doAvn one half of the chiinnty and tlit 
smoke AVeiit up the other half. It is AVell kiioA\n 
that building- Avith thick Avalk and fireproul iloor^. 
such as blocks of liars or offices, aie must liable to 
doAvn -draught. Tlic-e bL cks havt great uumhers 
of fire5 lighted daily. They have very feAV outride 
doors, and a special etiort 1 - made in them to keep 
the Avindows and inttrnal door- draught proof. 
In a comparatiA ely small office huiMinL:. vith tlie 
only entrance prottoted by heavy ^Aving doors, 
there may be 80 or 10 grate- in ton-taiir u-e, 
every one of A\hich should have it- LOOO cuoic 
feet of air per hour. Thi- supply is impo^-ihh 
unle-s -ptcial mean- are adopted to provide it. 
In an airtight building tinu is often the architect’s 
ally: for ever\ minute settlement and eveiy in- 
linitesiinal shrinkage pioAude^ an adilitional air 
inlet. But huildings specially coii-tructed should 
have -pedal veinihuion. Even then some Hues 
Avill smoke, htcause tenants pei-ist in clo-iiig up 
the inlets. Warmed fixsli air 1 - almost imiirocur- 
able : of all the Avarm-air stoAes in the market I 
do not think that oiu' can produce 27 per cent, of 
the air which it consumes, and most of them dry 
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rile air roo iiiucli and warm it in an inaccessible 
chamber. Anything in the nature of a plenum 
^y-tem is costly to maintain, and even more costly 
to instal. - Architect-, therHure, can only supply 
frt-h air fiuiii the out>>ide. and tru-t that the 
tenants will ust* the inlet-. Hut tenant^, more 
ofti n than not, consider fie-h air a dmuaht and 
Ventilator- an unnecessary fad. Air inlets are 
least objectionable when near the ceiling, as that 
po-ition allows the fresli air partially to lose its 
chill before reaching the occupants of the room : 
high inlets are al-u u-eful as outlets, when the 
tire i- not lighted. The be-t form <eem- to me 
to he a •• hit-anduriis^ " grating i very neat ones 
can be obtained now, made of aluminium) at the 
-ide of a chimney breast into a iiiie that timshes 
just above the roof, with cast-iron gratings on 
opposite sides. T have several times -een air inlets 
brought clj-e to the grate — in one case the air 
wa- led into a copper curb perforated at inteivals ; 
the arrangement was ingenious, but in practice 
wa- not a -uccess, a- the air whistled out and blew 
the ashes about the room. Inlets direct through 
the wall, on the old Slierringham principle, are 
generally inconvenient, unle-s the ru )m ha- two 
ciitddc walls : otherwise the best lighted and 
mo.-t ^aluable space becomes the mo^t draughty. 
Fanlight- and ventilators through intern;! 1 walls 
are more likely to be used. A contractor who has 
built many office.- once advised me to have doors 
very close fitting at the floor, but very ea-y at the 
top, and with the rebate of the frame cut well 
back. By doing thi- a concealed inlet can be 
provided B feet long by | inch deep, e<jual to 0 
-quare inches. This device has extra value when 
the hall or corridor is warmed. 

For years, when opening the front door cn a 
winter evening, it puz/led me to find out what 
became of tiie immense volume of chilly air winch 
came ru-hing in. Two or three hundred feet 
entered per seccud, but the hou-e seemed able to 
absorb it indefinitely. The answer is that the 
flues di^u\ up a greater quantity, and the cold 
heavy air fiom the oul-ide drive- the lighter air 
in the hou-e out by every ventilator and crevice 
thiit wa.-^ acting an inlet bflore the door was 
opened. To repeat, a Hue. no matter how care- 
fully constructed, does in>t have a fair chance uii- 
le-s an ndc'ijuate air supply introduced through 
the ceiling, floor, outside or inside wall. 

Fiveii an air -up}»]y, the next considerntion is 
tilt flue. The majority of architects and builders 
feel c.'rtain that a 11 - li-inch line m much 
tno laige; and llu proportion is stupid. The 
opening at the junction of the grate aiicl the Hue 
i- -eldoiii nV) sijuare incln*-, and often much less. 

< ’himney-]tots vary in area from in to (>0 -(piare 
inche-. Therefore, why so many by-laws insist 
on over 120 square inches for the flue is in- 
comprehensible. A 0 / O-inch Hue can he 
more thoroughly cleaned, and works well enough 


in districts where the by-laws permit. A 0-inch 
Hue-liner has an area of about HO -quare incht^, 
and a 10-inch Huo-liner of 7^ -({uarc inches ; my 
experience stem- to -how tliat they whisk the air 
aw’ay much more quickl\ than a parged 11*0 
inch Hue, in -pile of u- greater area. Liner- 
fail to lioliL-oot. whith continualiy falling down 
into tile Hre ; and with no lire thty makt a down- 
draught smell Very ^trongly of -uot. The ctbsence 
of corners seem- to invite a down-dranglir. or else 
the smootliiie-- tend- to make tin upward action 
in some tines so -trong that the\ I'ull from utiier.-. 
Barging a non-conductor, leit lia- luth value, 
and is seldom permanent. 

Chimney-pot- have thi- in common . the more 
efficient the uglier: but the re\er-e is not as true 
as potmakers w'ouid have us believe. Bots with 
the ordinary zigzag rim cause an up-draught much 
as the V in the body of a kite forces it up. 
Louvres, trumpet-mouths, spirals, and many other 
horrors force up the smoke wlnm tin wind blows , 
but even an ArchiiiiedLan revolving cowH or a 
lobster-back i-miseless in ^till w'eatiier. Trumpet- 
mouthed blow’ers, or drain-pipes with the socket 
out Weirds, built into a stack at an angle of 17 elegrees 
a few ieet below the pot. wall sometime.- cure a 
Hue that is only troublesome w*hen the wind is in 
one particular quartei' 

The value of at least two bends is ahvays 
insisted on iii speciHcation-. but in practice the 
bends are often scamped, and are difficult to ^wo- 
vide in the attics, e.-pecially w lieu the lircplace 
comes betwTen other Hues. The rea-on for the 
undoubted advantage of bends i- ni>t obvious. 
The contraction which is u-iial in making them 
may have something lu do with it , they may act 
slightly as batiie-plate^, and. of course, the top 
bend catches the ram and help- to keeq! the lower 
part of the Hue dry; pn)l>nhly under various 
atmo-plieric conduie)ii- all these reason- mav have 
some truth in them. 

The height of the ehimney--tack of the 
greate-t importance . hut again the rea-on i.- not 
effivious. hen the wind blows at right angle- t(j 
the ridge, the velocits miwt be greater nearer the 
ridge, and probably steudi“r. A\ hen the wind i,- 
iiot at right angle- to the ridge, 1 cannot > e how 
It can affect the Hue. If the -traightiu'- of the 
Hue:5 ill the chimney-sta( k above the roof Indps 
the lorce of [he smc)ke. it is curious tliat lands 
slmuM be u-eful below. 1 here can he no a[qu(‘- 
ciable difference in tunperature or atmospheric 
]'ro--are at the top of two tine-, one of winch Is 
live teot liigher than the other ; \et we know' that 
live feet extra height to a stack may work w’onders. 
1 hat it is advisable to kc('p a Hue warm is more 
obvious, for soon as the -moke approximates in 
temperature to the atnios[ihere it< tendency to risi^ 
IS lost. All outside -tacks slmuld have 1) inclics 
of brickwork betw'oen tin' llu* s and the wt'ather. 
bingle Hues should be avoided, and above the roof 
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it is better to have 9 inches of brickwork on the 
most exposed side and end, even if there is only 
i}y round the re^>t of the chimney. 

The plan of a stack and the direction of the 
wind seem to have no connection. A chimney 
much exposed to a we^t wind is just as likely to 
be satisfactory with its axis north and south ea-t 
and west. It is better to have the middle pot- in 
a long stack raised a little above tho-e at the end-, 
but the due at the leeward end is just as likely to 
draw well as that at the windward. 

We frequently hear it stated that on accoimt 
of other buildings, trees, or mountains, the wind 
is deflected and rushts down vertically on to bOme 
unfortunate flue and drives the smoke back to the 
grate. That argument, I believe, is generally 
false. A strong wind acts on the principle of 
an hydraulic jet pump, or one of those little 
sprays for flxiiig a pencil sketch. It drags after 



it the air on the let side of an obstruction and 
tends to create a vacuum. All gardeners know 
that against a wind a hedge affords more protec- 
tion than a wall. They believe that the wind 
swoops straight down on to the beds from the top 
of the wall. It does nothing of the kind. The 
wind goes rushing onward and creates a vacuum 
on the sheltered side, which air whirls eddving in 
to fill : the eddies destroy the plants. A hedge 
allows air to pass through tlie base and the eddies 
are avoided. It is the same with building- : a 
^>trong ^\ind sucks out the air from the :.heitered 
corners. If the air that replaces it comes from 
tlie iimide of the building the chimneys will smoke. 
A vacuum is especially likely to occur in a cul-de- 
sac, or an area with buildings on all sides. Take 
a plan as sketched, an oblong building witli an 
area, and tlie block on one Mde rather lower than 
the others. If a strong wind blows directly on to 
the low roof, it will bound on to the high one and 
create a vacuum in tlu' area. Should the gu-t be 
prolonged, air will rush out through the crevices in 
the walls and window’s and transfer the vacuum 


to the rooms. It was found in an important 
Liverpool building designed on the^- line- that 
the flues on the floor level with th* bottom of the 
area smoked, but none of the others. Most 
buildings are not so fortunate, as a vacuum gene- 
rally sucks impartially from all rooms round the 
area. An air trunk in the position -howu by the 
dotted line wuiild probably allow the vacuum in 
the area to be tilled direct from the street and 
-ave the dowm draught. 

Architects are frecpieiitly asked how' it was that 
the old straight flues -eeii in media val work carried 
ofl' the smoke. They were built to act a- baeon- 
curers almost as much as -moke outlets, were 
perfectly straight, and large enough to be hand- 
swept by a grown man. My private belief is that 
they often did not dr.nv ^of course the smoke from 
a log Are is cleaner and less objectioiiahle to our 
eyes and nose than coal smoke i : but if they did 


draw’ w’o may suppost that in tho.-e daws people 
Were less sensitive to draughts, and did not .-tint 
the supply of air to the grate. 

It is a ini-take for the public to ask an architect 
to cure a faulty tluio Alteration at the base is very 
seldom allowaible - in the flue itself imposAble ; 
all that can be d(mt is to rai^e the >tack or crown 
the flue w’itli -omebody or other’s patent cowl— -and 
that is not architecture. >oiiie day galvani-cd- 
iron cowls wall be prohibited by the local bv-law:^. 
The life of tht be-t and hetiviest i- not ten years 
tht‘ stays wall not last a- long ; thin cowl- beepunc 
a soiUTe of danger to the iieighbourliood I'efore 
three yoar< are out ; they are fixed in -nch a po-i- 
tion that supervision is impo— ible. iflany a line 
building is ruined by them. To look at 1 ‘iceadilly 
acrc>ss the Green Park is really distiv's-ing. It i- 
almost as bad to wailk iq) South Castle Street and 
view’ the skyline of the North and South M'ales 
Bank. Put until we become learned in vacuums 
and acquainted with the science of draughts and 
air-currents, the cow’l-inaking bu-uit>s will be 
ever increasing and ever prosperous. 
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*.>, Cumjuii SruLLi, Loni'OX, W., I'J^h 1004. 

CIHloNJCLE, 

The late Dr. A. S. Murray 11 A. . 

'['lit formal announcement of Jh\ Murray - 
ileatli made to the (dencral Meeting ia-^t 

^londay V»y thr lion. Secretary, Mr. Ak-x. G-raliam, 
F.S.A., in the following terni;^ : — I have to an- 
nounce with very deep regret the decease of a 
highly esteemed and distinguished ILuiorary Ass')- 
ciate. Dr. Alexander Stuart Murray, Keepei of 
(riGek and Doinan Antiquities at the Dritish 
Museum. I am sure that no word- of mine can 
strengthen the expre-sion of opinion as recorded 
in the daily paper- of the meritorious career of 
Dr. Murray. As aichitects we are under a deb: 
of gratitude to Dr. Murray for his kind -ervice< 
and. his co-operation with us in matter.- in which 
he was a master. Ht wa- acrjuainted Vvith almost 
every branch or classic areha ology, and in one 
branch particularly, that of Greek sculpture, he 
vtas an authoritati^ e exponent. I need say nothing 
with regard to his literary achievements : they 
niu-t be known more or les^ to all of you : but 1 
may say thi-, that in nothing that l>r. Murray 
ever put his hanel to did he fail to achieve smees-. 
A- a closG ivasoner and a thoughtful ol)-e}x*er he 
belonged to a type of student- tliat semis to be 
diminishing in iiumbu'-^ rather than increasing. 
And it is for that reason that ve deploie the lo-- 
of so distingui-hed a b-// ‘inl a- J h\ Muriay. klaiiy 
of nsvho have come in contaa with him, not 
only here but in hi- nflicial cjpcudty at the Dritisli 
klu-eiim. had good reason to look upon him nut 
only as a friend, but as an adMsei' who wa- ahs.'Vs 
leady to imi>art infoiniation (ui the many sulgect- 
of ^\hich he wa- a inastii'. To us e-peciiill\ Jdr. 
klurrcfj will remain a plta-ant memory, and 
members of ihe Institute who liuv*- -een him 
hcie, \\here he uus a familiar figure on -o nianv 
occasion-, will always think of him a- a ]\i]id 
friend and as a learned man. I need -eareely 
s:(y that "vith that }>]easant memory we cannot do 
Ic— as an In-titute than record our feeling- bv 
a s'vmp.iibetic letter to liis widow and relative-, in 
-light recognition of the kiml services he ha.s 
rendered to us, and in ap^itciation of his labours 


in the cause of cla-sic arclia ology. I there fore 
ask you. gentkineii. to be kind enough in -ilence 
to approve of a letter being -ciu to hi- la lative- 
Gxpres^ing our feeling- at tie io-s of -o good aiiO 
learneil a -cholar. 

Alexamkr Stuart Murra} ^^as the elde-t .-on of 
the late George Murray, and wa- i>orn near 
Arbroath, in Foriar-lnre, on the sth January, 
18-11. Hewa- educatul at the Lloyel Ifigh Seliool 
of Edinburgh and at Ldinluugh Eniversity. cmd 
wa- lor some tiiee -tii'k-iit at the- I ni%eL>ity of 
Ikrlin, attemling the-rt. the keture- of Doeckh and 
of other scholar- of the heroic age. In Fehruary 
F'spT he V. c- appoim-.d A-si-tant in tin Ik-part- 
ment ot liivek and rioman Antiquitie- in the 
British Mu-enm, and sucet tded. Sir Charles kkwv- 
ton a- Keeper of tin 1 j'artmeiit m Fnder 

hi- editor-hip and siq-erintendence weie i-sind 
j con-idcrable seik- of tj.logue- and utliLr pub- 
lications dealing vitli tin eullectiun- of hi- de- 
partment. A'oluirns wer* rJ-o is-ued on tin 
Dreek in-ciiptioiis. tin terra cotta -arcopliagi. 
the excavations in TspiUs. and eertain groups 
of the vases. Ilis eliief uuotlieial vcork- wt-i'e- 
a <1 n/ . n ‘ - L's7c5>, J/o*-. n, -r 

SiAfljltlii'L', 2 vok. F'^^o . [Li,ij" 00 \ r 

(r/iL'l: Aid.. A ri' end lA St ' d it^ 

1,ll I'u 1 1>.' >■ .‘I. ilhOo. l)r. Murray Inniseif 
took part m the exeavatioin at Gypru-, which 
brouelit to light thel luyiiig-grounil ot the original 
Krtek -ettlei-, and produced lor the- Mu-euin a 
rich collect iein oi dress ornaments in gehd. ivory 
carvings of much artntic excellence, and pottery 
rivalling in intere-: ami importance SclilieinaniB- 
famous liiid- at kfyenu . An account (jf them 
Wa- given in c ra['ci‘ ad by Dr. Muna} before 
tile Institute 111 Xoseiiiber I>r. Murray wa- 

oketed an lion. A— ociate in and had -erveil 

on the Furniture Fonmhttti -iiua 1^1)2. The 
following Papers o ad by him beio'e the In-titute 
have been piibll-bed m the -loLUXM. --’'The 
Sculptured Columns of tin T\ mph oi lhana at 
Fphe-us ” (JoL'ux \i , 21 -t November IsO.S' . •* Ex- 
cavations in Cypi'u- ' :'h.,2.nh \o\emher isP!)' ; 
‘•Twf) Ionic Fapn,)!- in the Jh'ui-li Museum’* 
iif/,. 11th Janiuii’N i U()2 ' : ”■ A I'l'a-jiiunt ff the 
Buitheiion Frime ' ggnd Xmemlxr 1P02>. 

Ihe In-titute wa- j1-u iudebted to Ida Afuri’a_\ for 
nuiiiy contiii lUtion - to the .Itu uxai m tlu ■'"hapt 
of i‘e\iews ot book- on in- nun special oibiect-. 

ih’ Murra\ died, afti r a -liorl ilhu.--, uu 
Saturdav. oth iMarcli. lit' had ]Ust completed .i 
coui’-e (»f L ciurt - on \ncj< in 8culptuie to tlie 
student- ol tile Je'\al \etidemy, the la-t being 
delivered li\ (le|Mir\ (»n Thur-day, tlic 2oth ult. 
At his funeral at iceimal ( Iree-n tht Institute u.i- 
olticially repre-eiited by the Secretary. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society. 

JIic Aninuil (omeiMl Meeting of the .\reliitecl 
Benevolent SucieU van held on the lOtii March 
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1004, in the room^ of the Institute, 0. Conrluii 
Street. Mr. A-ion Webb. K.A.. rresideiu. iii tht 
Chair. The lieporr of the Council submitted 
and adopted a- foHo^\> 

“In presenting their Fifty-third Annual Fepoit 
the Council have t»reat plea-iue in statin u that 
the work of the >ociety has been wAl inaintamed 
in spite ot many adwme edrcum-tance-. Tin- 
country ha< not vt-t lecoYeied the -evere strain 
put upon it by the late ^^ar. whiedi ha^ naturally 
crippled the suJ isciiptioii^ to mo^t charitable 
objects. Nevertheless this Society has had during 
the past year a small increase in its suh^icriptions, 
but it has also had a eoriesponding drain upon 
its resources, so that at the end of the year the 
Trea-uier tinds he has only a -mall balance in 
hand. The claims that have l-een made upon 
the Society during the pa^t year have been veiy 
urgent, and in some ca-es, from architects who 
were formerly in good practice, but who, through 
sickness or other causes, have found themselves 
unable to continue their work. 

“ Gratitude has been described as a sense of 
favours to come : but happily this i- not always 
true, as is evidenced irift, >iu>i by the- ft -llov/inu' 
letter leceived by the Secretary from the nephew 
of a lady (the widow of an arcliicecti who had on 
many occasions been assisted by the Society : 

-ir-v J.',. moa. 

•• ‘ Dr. ATI Sin, — I regret to inform you that 

Mrs. pa-sed away on Thursday morniim at 

<s o’clock on Tune 'doth ; she left a written re- 
quest that I should write and thank you for your 
great kindness to her in her adverse edreum- 
stances. blie wrote down the foliowinu words on 
June the lOth ■ " 1 thank each one with my 
whole heart, and pray that ( iod will bless them 
and keep them, and leward them a hundredfold 
for their goodness to me, who have ministered to 
my necessitie-, and have maile my last years on 
earth so truly comfortable.’ 

“ ‘ I remain yours respectfully,' 

“ The Council regret the loss through death of 
the following subserihers — Mr. J. F. Wadmore, 
Mr. Francis Edwards, i\fr. Herbert Ford, Mr. 
Henry Saxon Snell, and I’rof. T. Roger Smith. 

“ The total amount of subscriptions uveivod 
during the past year i> taol. IGs.. and the pen- 
sions and grants amounted to tSoO. 2s. G'/. 

“ The following gentlemen retire by rotation 
from the Council* —.Mr. Sydney Smirke, iHr. H. 
L. Florence, iMr. Oraham C. Awdry, ]\Ir. T. T. 
C’liristopher, and Mr. F. T. Baggallay. 

“ To till liie vacancies caused by these ixaire- 
iiients the (’ouned de-ire to nominate Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt, Mr. Rowland ITumlx', i\fr. (1, T. lime, 
iMr. Win. Grellier and Mr. Ambrose Eoynter. 

“ The Ikilance-sheet and Income Account for 
the year ended ol-C Hecemht r audited hv 


Mr. Henry A. Hum and 'Mv. Edmund Buckle, are 
submitted. 

•• The -ineere thanks of the Society are due to 
the R.I.B.A. C’ouncil for the use of their room-, 
and i\Ir. Locke and tlie other oificials have rendered 
material as-i-iance vliich i- cordially appreciated. 

'• I)onatioiis have been received from the follovr- 
ing gentlemen : — Graham C. Awdrv, t2a. 10^. : 
Mr. E. T. Baggallay, tlO. 1(E. : Mr. Jolm T. 
Chiisiopher, lo. ; dir. Bercivall C urrey. 
aid. d^. : Mr. Ambrose Boyntei, cd : the Tyler-' and 
Bricklayers’ C’o.. xd. d^. ; Mr. H. Walter Lons- 
dale, fd, du : Notiingliam Architectural ^oeictv, 
ed. d>.: Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., ^d: Mr. F. W. 
Tasker, ed. d>. ; Mr. H. Clieston, ed. d^. . and 
i\Ir. David Morgan, i.d. d>.. xc.” 

Tile Rre-ident. in moving the adoption (>i the 
Report, drew attention to the remarkably low cost 
01 woiking the Society ; it hardly came to ten per 
Cent, of the receipts. He called attention to the 
fact that the members of the Royal In-tit ate 
numbered l.sGO. and out of that number only 
3d0 were subscriber- to the funds ot ilie Archi- 
tects' Benevolent Society. The architects prac- 
tising in the United Kingdom numbered over 
4.000. The Society was not an Institute Society : 
it was for all architects, and it helped anyone, 
the only iLquiremeiit of applicants being that 
through no fault of their own they had fallen into 
di-ire-s. All architects ought to unite in the 
education ot the young and in helping the aged, 
the intirin, and the unfortunate. The stock-in- 
trade of an architect was very small, consisting 
of his brain and senses, and if one or other failed 
he fell into want. During the year t.211 had 
been granted to ten pensioners, and cGEs had 
been distributed among lifty-four applicant- for 
relief. The subscription- oi the Society, amount- 
ing to taal, -bowed an increa-e as compared with 
last year, hut the donations only amounted to 
12>. — the worst year in this respect for a 
long period. The applications had extended from 
Dublin to Simth Africa, and he thought they had 
a rig lit to ask all architects foi support. A large 
majority of the supporters came trom London, and 
the applications for relief mainly from the country. 
iMaiiy well-known architects’ name- were not to 
be found on their list, but he hoped they would join. 

The Report having been adopted, the Council 
Were elected on the proposal of i\fr. iMaevicar 
Anderson : Mr. W. Hilton Nash and Mr. Pereivall 
(’urrey were re-elected Hon. T’reasurei* and Hon. 
Secretary respectively; and iMr. Henry A. Hum and 
Mr. -Tohn T. (’hristopber were electetl Auditors, 

Liverpool Cathedral. 

At the Liverpool Architectural Society on the 
7th inst. Mr. G Gilbert Scott, joint architect ot 
the Liverpool Cathedral, gave an address explana- 
tory the cathedral, and exhibited drawings of 
the building to be erected on St. dame-' Mount. 
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'Mv. Scott explaincrl tliat in preparing; hi^ design 
he (h'cidL'd that soloianity was to be it^ keynote, 
and this included dignity, grandeur, and simpli- 
city. The whole effect at wliicdi he aimed wa^ lo 
he produced l>y the massing, grouping, and pro- 
p >riion of the various parts. No amount of rich 
(tiiiament could, to hm mind, equal the beauty 
and charm of a blank wall relieved by a touch of 
lich detail. This lack of blank wall was, perhaps, 
the least sitisfactory feature of our fine old 
cathedrals. In designing a modem cathedral the 
first thought that occurred was how to treat the 
Central space. He felt convinced that the central 
space must be so designed as to form the pre- 
dominating feature of the cathedral, both inside 
and out, and the planning and designing of this 
important part was the first difficulty to he got 
over. He was compelled, however, to abandon 
the idea of treating a large central space satis- 
factorily, but he still felt that whatever form the 
central feature ultimately took, it must, above all 
things, he the crowning feature of the exterior, so 
that the eye would be carried up from the less 
important parts to it, the latter in tlieir turn 
civil ig -cale and, as it were, supposing the central 
pile. The actual 1 floor area of the central space, 
as now planned, was not less than the area of the 
octagon at Ely, which fact helped them to reali-e 
that the space at the crossing was not so small as 
was commonly imagined. Some had remarked 
that the central space would be very dark ; but 
thi y had evidently not noticed the four windows 
which opened directly into the central space. 
The great windows at the end of the tower tran- 
septs would play an important part in the light- 
ing of this space. The adoption of the cross 
tiaiisepts in the nave and choir was uoi decided 
on merely because the idea was novel, hut origi- 
nated fi'om a feeling tliat the Ey/antine and 
rieiiais^auce form of \aulting, namely, with domes 
and barrei \aults, wa^ a far moiv impressi\e and 
diciiified way of roofing a space than the intricate 
ciiid litnciful, thoimh no doubt beautiful, vaultings 
of Eothic work. All the mouldings, etc., were 
i)eing designed byAfr. Eodley. The led sandstone 
to bo used lent itself to large aiul simple mould- 
ings, and it wus fortunate that this stone was 
e-ptcially adapted to a t}pe of moulding which 
would ho thorongldy in character with the r* st 
of tbe Ijtiilding. The original intention of liaving 
a great western couit fkinked h\ cloisters had 
been abandoned owing to the limitations of the 
site. Unfortunately tlieiewas no direct approach 
to the ^\est end. If they could havt* arranged a 
fine road leading from the werst front it would 
ha\o been easy to get such a fine filature as sug- 
gested, with steps lunning the full width of the 
court from cluistfU’ to cloister. Altliough the 
^ite had several faults, it was on the whole a 
ver\ fine one; it possessed a feeling of romance, 
■^\huh la hr»p(.d would he increased when the vast 
pile was completed. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

LEEDS AND YOEESlIirvE SOCIETY. 

The Sketching Excursions of the Birmingham 
Association. 

The eighth general meeting of the above 
Society was held on 'riiur-day. lOth Afareh, Air. 
Dutlcr AVilson ~J\ presiding. Amongst those 
present weie Ale-^rs, PdL*hard Wood, O. E. Bow- 
man, W. H. Thorp 'I\ , II. S. Cliorlev A.Y H. A. 
Chapman A-l. , YA (L Smithson A. . Bobtat V. 
Oglesby, Borcy Bobinson, O. E. Beacon, and 
others. At the eOiiL'lnsion of the customary 
business, which included the nomination of 
officers for the ensuing session, a paper on The 
Sketching ExcurAons of tin Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association " was delivered by Air, E. 
Bateman 'TY, and illustrated by I.‘»0 hue lantern 
slides prepared by Air. John WYrd. These view- 
covered most ot till ground travei->ed during the 
ten years of the-e annual excursions, and a map 
was exhibited indicative of the various centres of 
operation, which included the tollowing — Broad- 
way, Ludlow. Oxford, Tewkesbury, Cambridge, and 
Ely, Cirencester. Stamford and Peterhorongh, Bur- 
ford, Banbury and Kettering*. A vote of thanks 
was tendered to Air. Bateman and Air. AAYrd on 
the motion of Air. H. A. Chapman "J.“, seconded 
by Air. H. S. Chodev Id. . and supported by Air. 
Robert P, Oglesby, who elicited from the lecturer 
-ome practical details with regard to the conduct 
of these excursions with a view to siuiilar excur- 
sions being instituted by the Lced- ^X'ietv. 

MINUTES. X. 

At the lenth General Meeting lOnlinaiv) of the se^i-iiin 
lUUd-OL heia Monday. Ttli Marrh I'.iol at ^ |. ni 
Present : -Mr. Aliu-d L ohy-lnre. I'.S A . IM , -i'/, ^ ■,/, n*. in 
the chair, 1.1 rellow- i in* tudiiic (• mrnilx i - i>t tlu* Cuuncili. 
CU A.^i^nciate^ oniUidniL' 1 m. inhn ot tin C'oun.-ilj *_» Hon 
A--;ofiate<, and nonu hm!- m-itih- tlir Min ite- ot tin* 
Special and Pu-in< Mt.anic^ h.*]d gutli IVhniaiv pg 
Col *J wen* takm :o tt id itnd -iLiiied a- 

The Hon. Se(oi,u\ aniioiinrt d the d*-Lea-e .h.^-pli 
William Twi-t (Pin. Mifunroin) .1 . di t t. d Isnl. 

llie Hon. SLenjia-c al-.» anm -unc.d liie d-eeaM,* ot ])i 
Alexandei SulhI Miui iw JL-n. ,r,\ an.l h.c.nm 

lefciied t-. lii^ emm. -it -^-aiee.- t-, Ma-n. il .inh;enh.cv 
and tu the ( -t( t ill in hif}' h> v a- held h\ inemhti'. nt 
the Inomue. it *Aa- hc-ol.ed th,*t tin leeaet^ th.* 
1 ii-titiue be H ( . 11 d» d on t hi Mitinte- and til iT .i hitiiui 
inpatln and ( oiidoh nt r nt thin h* 1 1 ,u ♦ nieiit hi -.i nt to 
hi- \Milow ,iiid l.niiitv 

1 he tollov.ine itiniibii- attendin' lot tlie iti-i timr 
nncethMr eSi-Uion v.i-n n>nnads admiUMi I.\ tin (’han 
nnin \ i/. Airniti l,dv..nd Ihiiiltii and Btinv Wiiitei 
.rohinon. /'imW/ : Thoni.i- Idank (irei in \n.hiv. Polio 
Thoina- Hi n-on Polcnson. and (ho.er laonaid U 11 --M!. 

.1 ^^o{ tuft 

VPapuhvMi .1 1), Ciaee JIA on 1 'i v-u i; I >i . oi;\ 
i niN ki u ,tj.l !.» Ui.; bv l,,nti'Ui 

-lide- and di-em-ed. a *.ole ot thank- wa- pa-o-d to 
Mr. Crace b\ actdaUMUon. ^nid l.iietlv acknowied'-ed 

The piocetdmc thendo-id aiidthi ^^l -till - - oi.ai atid 
at 10 p ni ^ 
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XOTES ( )X THE [ »E>IGX AXD ( OXsTEUCTIGX (JF BnLI)IX(^> roXXECTED 
THE (iEXEKATK *X AXD SUPPLY ( >P LLLUTPli Trv 
KX(_)WX As CEXTRAL STATK >XS. 

I>y CllAliLL> Sl'AMEV I’ilVLll [/'.I 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 28th March 1904. 

I T luis tilt' province ut the architect in all a,ue^ to play an important part in the 

succe^si\e ^tayes of the ecoiKunic Te\elnj)ment of mankiml, to keep in tinidi with hi- 
times, ami to express in the huikliny> the sentiment- Tominatiny the period in which 
he practiGed his art. Thu^ the buildings of evta’v period indit ate the habits and mode of life 
of bucccbsive generations, and Aiow posterity what men did and tliouylit in b\ yone days. 

The most noticeable feature of our times is the rapidity Yvith which scientitic discoveries 
are applied to commercial purpo>es, in coime(|Uence of wTiich new industries constantly arise. 
The buildings leipiired for thebe indubtries form an important branch of modern practice. 
Therefore, not only are they of considerable interest to the architect a- being wA>rkwTth which 
he is immediately concerned, but it is essential that tlu'y should be closely stmlicd if the architect 
is to maintain the traditions of the past and to take a like prominent part in the progixs'- of 
the present day. That which is passing befort' our eyes does not attract like tliat which is 
woven into the warp of history : so it is nut to be expected that the same interest can be 
aroused for buildings serving a modern pur})o-e as for tho^e camuected wuth vocations or 
occupations which have been followtal by mankind tor ceiinirk s. L'ndouhtedly, laiilding^ to 
wTiich the romance «'f the go\ernment or of the religion of a nation i-^ attached, the dwellings 
in whicli individual of the race liavi' been horn, and lived, and died, inii^t ever exercise a 
greater fascination over mankind than those in which their li\e'- are ^peiit toiling for their 
daily bi'ead. Indeed, the latter buildings oiteii seem to he regarded as of small account, as 
though they were something altogether apart tVoni the lift* of the peo}de, instead of being as 
they are, to a \abt majority, the alt>ha and omega of existence. 
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Buildings connected with engineering are often regarded as coming within thi’^ cate gory 
and are not as interesting to the architect as they should he. It seems strange that it should 
])e so, for science and its allied useful arts exert more iuriuence on the pro'>p(n-ity of a nation 
than anything else. Among these arts, that of manipulating and uiverting tliu grtatest 
forces of nature, turning them to account for the benefit of mankincl. i- laie of tin ino-t 
important. 

The buildings in which these achievements of science are performed, just as the “ dtiy's 
work,” will doubtless obtain from posterity some measure of i-tcL'in, as places associatid 
with the marvellous w'ork carried on by men of the present day, and this, as their charac- 
teristic features Ijecoiiie familial*, may even arouse intertst in their construction, iorui. and 
embellishment. At any rate, as buildings characteristic of the ptu’iod in wdiich they arc erected 
they may claim, even to-day, some position in architecture, a position which w’lll prolnihly rank 
higher in the future, as the relation of electricity to modern life and the ^nofound inriutnee 
which it is exercising on civilisation becomes lietter known. Tlie associations c-uniected 
with a building, acting on the imagination, often cause its architecture to command an 
admiration out of all jiroportion to the intrinsic merits of tlu_ Ldifiee. bt'CaUse it i- difficult 
to disassociate the lurm and design of the wmlls themselves frean the -LDtiiuental interest 
evoked liy the events wdiieh have taken place w'ithin them. If the importance u( the })urpose 
for wdiich the building is re^juired i.-^ not fully appreciated, it i'^ often difficult tr» remove the 
obstacles which stand in tbe way of suitable architectural treatment. 

The buildiiigr. connected with the generation and supply of elLctricity — commonly known 
as central stations — are a conspicuous example of the structure- required by modern scientific 
industries. In less than tw^enty years they have developed from -mall commoiipkwe shed- to 
complex structures fre(_[uently of great size, occupying prominent sitt-s. and -upplying power 
for innumerable purposes. Upwairds of TbO of these buildings have in about fifteen years 
])een erected in the United Kingdom alone, and a much greater numlxr abroad. Although 
unusual in many respects, even from the very commencement, the early stations did not 
exhibit in a marked degree those special features now ass(.)ciated with them. This is not 
surprising, because wdien the industry started the demaiul for emrgy — in other words, the 
business of the undertaking — wars in existence before sufficient })rogresr' had l>een madt* in 
electrical knowledge to enable the want to be 3ui)])lied. 

The advantages of electricity, liowever, wxu’e appreciated -onner abroad than in (ireat 
Britain, and so the industry had made considerable progress in foreign countries before a fair 
start was made here. The lead thus gained has never bee]i lost, and therdbre it is useful t(.> 
study foreign practice, for that which obtains abroad to-day is mere or Ics- that wliieli will 
be put into practice* in England to-morrowg and foreign stations become a useful guide te what 
should be provided for future extensions. 

In this country aUo it w'as ham})ered for a time b\ unfmaunate Ugislntioin hut tla 
moment this was altered the industry burst into existeure suddenly : it dev< loped with extra- 
m-dinary rcq)idily, the cafutal iinested in it increasing fi'em u few' thon-uml })ounds in isss 
[n upwards of l.UOO.OUO in IfiOfi. Designs were llieretbrr [>rt part d with tlie utuc-t -pec'd, 
the work W'as ru.-hed through as fast Us it c<aild be dnic*, iuveiitinu pjnr r'hnn >iinultaiuo.ii-l\ 
with construction. Ereaiieiilly machinery was in-tall“d and ciuTeui gauierdled nnd -uppli. d 
long befoi’e the w’e>rks w'ere finished, and while building eperations were >iill in [u'ogre--. and 
while electrical knowfiedge was still in riither a I'lidimentary stat^ . rinU'r such condition- it 
is obvious that some points could not fail to be o^erlookcd, for d< signH could not i*('<'eive the 
full and deliberate tliought winch is necessary for the successful solution of new and diilicull 
problems. 
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The various -^ysttin^ of ^•supply have also been in a continuous state of evolution, and 
re<.|uireinent- have constantly changed. So the buildings first erected were liuickly super- 
seded by other types, and information obtained from existing buildings not so generally 
Useful as it i- in eases where slower progress on more settled lines ha^ taken place. 

Xow matters are assuming more or kss delinite shape. The present, therefore, seems 
an opportune moment to consider the lutildings recently erected and tho-e which are likely to 
be required in the immediate future. 

Primarily beiitral Stations may be divided into three clas^erD : — 

1. PoM'tr stations. 

2. Sub-rotations. 

8. Direct Supply Stations. 

The hitter being -ulxlivided into two types : — 

( a i Simple'; and i /a C’ o m p o si t e . 

The distinction between these clas-er> is fairly well marked, but to -oiiie extent they 
merge gradually into one another and classer- and types overlap. In each cla-s there are 
several difierent kinds dependent on the source from wdiich power is derived. First, if 
from the natural elements — air, water, electricity ; secondly, from the conversion of natural 
products— coal, oik or gas. 

Further subdivisions of each class and type ari:^e under headings too numerous to mention, 
among which the kind of plant installed, the actual and relative positkm of plant in the 
buildings, and method of working and combination of plant, are among the most important. 
Although at first sight these difierent types and classes appear very similar they are reallv 
very difierent, but the common purpose wdiich they all serve naturally gives rise to manv 
special features present in ail. 

The power station is the class noev coming into vogue, and i^ the real central station. 
It is the centre at which powder is generated for the district allotted to it, wdience it is supplied 
in hulk to suh-stations for distidhutiou. Largei' and more powerful machines are usiiallv 
installed in power stations than in other classes. 

The sLilj-station is the satellite of the pow*er station. Its province is to receive the 
powder trom the central source, and retail or distribute it lu consumers in its immediate 
vicinity. 

There are two principal suhdivisions : — 

[1) Sub-stations housing machinery, and laitteries or accumulators for storing electricity. 

rl) Sub-stations witlKUit storage and accommodating machinery only. 

The direct supply station is a centre at which the power is both generated and dis- 
tributed. The simple direct supply station comprises the machinery departments only. The 
caanposite direct supply station is rather an electricity wau’ks. and contains, in addition to 
the rooms fur machinery, accommodation for many other departments of the undertaking, 
such as meters, mains and roadwork, tramways and administration departments, some- 
times also destructor, wc., but the accomniodatiun of these station^ varie- considerably in 
every case. 

Dl)viuus]y the initial source of powvr is that which exercises the greatest infiuenee on the 
design and construction of a central station. As might be expected, the more directly the 
natural element is employed, the fewer processes are involved and the more simple is the 
building required. 
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PcnVEE STATIONS. 

Thu simplest kind of po\\er station is that in ^Yllic'll air or wind i^ ii-ud a^^ the source of 
power. There is at present only one station of this kind. It erected in 100*2 at A<kov, 
and consists (*f a single room containing dymunos and acce'^sory machinery. The windmilK are 
altove the building and are connected to a counter shaft. lit nee the dynamo-' are driven l»y 
belts. It i-. reputed to have run continually since that date, with small but >atisfactory result-. 

A great number of stations using water the source of po\^er have beta ^ reeled abroa<l, 
but there are none at present of lirst-claSs importance in Great Ihitain. The water-tiowtr 
station is usually a one-story building above the ground line, having one, and occa-ionally 
two or more principal rooms. In the engine room is placed electrical plant, dynamo- and 
switchboard, the turbines or water- wheels heing in chamhers. tumuls, or ract - below the 
floor level. The turhhies and. dynamos are nearly always directly coupled together by a shaft, 
and not driven by belts or rope-. If the current is generated at comparatively low ten-ie>n 
and traUbformcMl up for transmission, the electrical plant is usually ari*anged in two room-, 
the step up high tension transformers heing separated trom the ueiieratin- plant. A fc\\ 
small offlces are retjuired for the engineer-iii- charge, and room- tor the -tafl‘. 

If the mains are taken overhead the switchboard is (»ften placed in an annex t" the 
engine room, and forms the end. or part of a side. This is a good arraugeineiit. as a -eparate 
chamber for the mains is thus formed, which, being carried u}) a> a Lower, tuabk- the rnain- 
to leave the station from the to}) at a suflicient height abo\e the uround. If the main- are 
laid undergruinid the same arrangement or ^witchboard is >uietimc- adifpied ; the -pace 
at the back foniir^ a convenient mains room whence they descend to the culverts under the 
roadway. 

The flumes, aiiueducts, weirs, and sluices reipiired for diverting and controlling the 
water and directing it to tlie turbines, cind for leading it back to it- natural clianiieL- : the 
foundations of tlu^se buildings, honeycombed with chambers and tumuls. are the mn^t 
interesting parts of the work^. Their construetbm retiuircs con-idt ruble t* clinical skill, a.- 
almost every kind of vault, dome, and curved structure meeting and inicrseetiiig at ever\ kind 
of angle is to be found in these buildings. 

Probably Niagara i^ the best known water-power station. The reservoirs are the 
great lakes of North America, which are said to cnutciiii upw.ird- ot (J.OOO cubic miles of 
watei, covering an area of 90,000 sguare miles. The natural agueduct is the Niagara 
Ihver. the channel of which is about a mile wide, but biturcates into iwu narrower chain uTs 
Ju-t below the power station. The river descends 55 feet in the rapids .thove the kills, 
and has a depth of over 20 feet over the cre-t, where it d*-sc»-nds in the prim ipal kill 
Ilia feet more. The Volume of water has been calculated by IToti-sor I'liwiii to he iipwaiLls ot 
275.000 cubic feel per second, and it is e-timated that tlie-e tails i-epi'e-cnt 7.000,000 ]np., 
the greattr part of which can and eventuall\ will be made a\ailable. In othoi words, a 
force egiUNalent to the consum])tioii of o\er 20O,OOO tons nt coal pei da\ (being praclicallv 
the <laily output ot the coal mine- of tlie world), or the condmied elfoit ot l‘.i,OOO,0oo 
nun, or which would raise over lOO.OOO.OOO tons <me foot liigli in one miiuite. will be penned 
in and controlled in the buildings. Tin nuicliiin'- dealing with llii< ]tower mu-t all be lived 
rigidly in one place, and will be concentrati-d in a coui[)arati vely small area. 

An example like this briiius forward \ery forcibly a piant in the de-ign and conslrudion 
of these buildings which deserve^ caretul ciaisideralioii. 

This c(»iicent ration and fixing of machinery of eiiormoir- power within a buildim’ i- a 
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new feature. It may be that there will be ])ut few other stations quite as powerful as 
Niagara, ljut even those of 150,000 or 200,000 h.p., with probability of considerable future 
enlargement, of which many are now in courr^u of erection, insignificant as they seem by 
comparison, will nevertheless enclose and ui>l)old forces infinitely greater than anything 
which has hitherto ])een contahied in a building. It i-^ obvious that it is hotl) advisable and 
economical to calculate the structure with an ain}*le margin of safety, and to allow c<.>nsider- 
able strength above wliat would be considered sutricient in ordinary practice. Thi^ i'^ 
necessary, not mily that the buildings may be -'trong enough in the first instance, but also 
that they may be durable and capable of that considerable enlargement which will be required 
as years go on. 

The power station of Niagara was designed by l^Iessr^. ^IcKim, Mead and AYhite, of New 
York, Mr. Yd. A. Brackenridge being the engineer. It is faced with lime^^tone. hammer- 
dressed, and is a plain but effective building. The engine-room No. 2 is 462 feet long by 
62 feet wide, and GO feet high. The fir'-t half of engine-room N('>. 1 150 feet long by G2 feet 

wide, oO ft. 6 in. to springing of roof, aiid (>0 feet to ridge. There are 21 generators installed 
of 5, 000 h.p. each. The turbines are 140 feet below the dynamos, to which they are connected 
by perpendicular shafts about 140 feet long. Eacdi generator weighs 170,000 lb<., (4 which 
70,000 lbs, the weight of the revolving element, vtorking normally at 250, but capable 
of a maximum of 400 revolutions per minute. MTien the whole work is complete, over 
18.370 tons will l>e revolving in the buildings at this speed day and night. The present 
output is 105.000 e.h.p. 

There are other large water-power -tations in America, notably at Sault Sainte-Marie, 
Michigan, where the power is obtained from the rapids uf the Sainte-Marie Eiver between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron, where it is e'-timated that about 260,000 h.p, is available. 
This station is nearly as powerful a^ Niagara, as the plant already iitstalled is capable of 
developing 60,000 h.p. In both these stations the turbines are directly coupled to the engines. 

The city of St. Paul, ]vIinnesota, also derives (aiergy fnmi a water-power station, situated 
on the Apple Liver, YT.'^consin. In this case the current is generated at SOO volts, is trans- 
formed up to 25,000 volts, at which tension it i^ transmitted, and is transformed dnw]i in 
the suh-stations in the city before being distril)uted. 

The power house is a t)kiin brick ^lructure 144 feet kaig by 57 feet wide, on ma-onry 
foundations, and coimists of two I’oom-. Tin* tdan i> smiievhat unusual, because in the 
largt'u are plact'd the dynamos, switchboards, and tran^foianers, and in the second room, the 
^\ater- wheels and acces>ories. The vatm’ is brought to the wiieeL by a steel penstock on the 
outside ot the wall, with 'hrandies to the interior. The main^ leave the building from a tower 
over the switch) xntrd, and the current i-^ conveyed ]»y overhead conductors to suh-vtation^ in 
the city. 

Some of the European water-power stations are interesting example'^ of welb&tudied 
architectural treatment. Full a<lvantage has ]>eeii taken ot the shape of the building retjuired 
tor tile arrangement of plant. The mo>{ impoitant members of the ceiistnictioii have ])een 
accentuated in the elevations, and the buildings liave )>een carefully grouped to accord with 
the locality in which it has been necessary to erect them, ITudiajis the most picturesque is the 
power station at Tivoli, mi the Tilier. erected in 1861 fig, 1 . TTie energy for the city of Lome 
is generated at this station, whence it i-. transmitted seventeen miles at a tension of 5,500 
volts to the suli-station at Lorta Lia, in Lome. The Wiirks are almost monumental in character. 

The great a(|ueduct which brings the water to the power house is a striking instance of the 
application of old-time methods of building to modern re(|uirements. It bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Aqua Airgo of Agri}ipa, and the general construction is practically the same as 
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The ai]ueduet lias a capacity of 425 enbic feet per second, and the smaller conduit which 
carries the w’ater to the turbines has a uajjacity of 140 feet per second. 

The power house is as simple as a building well can be. It .seems to cling to the hill, 
and to lie almost part of it. The plain wall surface and the few arched openings, eminently 



snited to the climate, harmonise perfectly with the dark ^ixreen of the cypress, the varied 
coloiiis of the \ine, and the p:re^ foliage of the olive trees whicli clotlie tiie country round. 
The beaut} of tlu' iieighhourhood lias not ])eeii spoilt, although it has been necessary to erect 
a building to serve a utilitarian purpose and for the benefit of another city many miles away. 

Of almost eipial architectural interesi, though of a different kind, is the first power station 
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at Geneva, situated at the ruitfall r)f the Ehone from Lake Leman fhg. 2, and pi.’ . It in 
the heart of the city, and occupies a very prominent >iie. It was erected in 18s(; under tlu* 
direction of Colonel TurriUtini, I >irector of Luhlie Works for the ^[unicipal Couneil. 

The engine-room is a separate huilding from those containing dynamos. It eontain^ 
the pumping maehinery — water being the transmitted power instead of electricity. It i- a 
laiilding of considerable architectural merit. In it eighteen turhines of :>00 li.p. each ma 
installed, vhich pum]) the water under pre'^>ure to suh->tations, where it actuates turlam-'^ 
direct coupled to horizontal dynamo^, which in turn generate tht electric energy U'^ed in 
various sub-district^' of the city. The >tation, which '-applies eitergy mainly for liglitiim 
})urposes, stands oti an island in the lake, op})o^ite to the I^le de ri0uS''eau, ha- aLo 
carefully designed, and is not unsightly although a very plain and -imple building. 

The second water-power station ot Geneva is at Chevre-, four miles out of the town, 
below the junction of the Arve and the Lhone id. xv., xvi. . It is of the ordinary type, con- 
taining turhines direct coupled to dynamos. It was erectul in ls02. It i- a long, low stone 
building T92 feet by 103 feet wide. The engine-room i-- 14s feet by 98 ft. 6 in., and 30 feet 
high from ceiling to floor, and accommodate^- flfteen turl)iner- of 1.200 h.p. each ci>upled 
direct to dynamos, the total output being Is. 000 h.p. The dynamo^ weigh altout 1.54,000 lb-. ; 
the moving part of the machine weighs 35,200 lbs., and revolve- at a 5 [)eed of SO revolutions 
per minute. The energy is generated at a tension of 2,400 volts. The work- WLre compkted 
in 1890, and were carried out under Colonel Turrettini and 51. Butticaz. 

An important German water-power station is the Pdieinfeldem iitteen miles above Ba-le. 
on the Ehine tig. 3 . There, about 12,000 h.p. is installed. It wa- designed and erected bv 
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the Allgemeinc Elektricitats-CeM'llscliaft of Berlin. Theiv are aBo imperlaiit in'lallatioii- at 
•Jiijce, 1,11 the river Pliva, in the province of 'I’l-avnich, Bosnia, wliero ahont '.»,0i)0 li.p. plant is 
installed: at Corhieres, in Prance, at the entrance to Gor.m -j of Saint Beoree-, near \\at 
1 Apartment of Aude. In this station power i^ ilerived from a tall l(i() nn ti'e> hiali. There 
are eigit unit^ of 800 h.p. watei- turhines direct coupled to dviianio^: (1. |(t0 li.p. at present 
installed. 

Althou,ah there is not likely to he any ereat demand for water-p.,wer sttilioiis in England, 
they are worth careful study, for many thinys can be learnt from them whidi can \v4l he 
applied to the improvement of >team etiitiune. 

By far the greater numher of stations derive tladr pmier from the conversiun of natural 
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proilucts, the chief of which is coal. The i^team-powei* station, which is a class of comparatively 
recent introduction, is a more complicated building than the water-power station. Owing 
to the larger .'^ize of the rooms, the grearer number of departments, and the more complicated 
construction re 4 uired, these buildings piv.-ent even greater opportunities to the architect. 
Xo doubt there will be a great demand tor them in the fniure. for they are the direct 
outcome of the system of ge-neration and supply which now seems in a fair way to receive 
general acce[)tance. These ^tation^ generally consist of — 

Enfjinr in which are placed the engines and dynamos, the apparatus for the control 

of the current and mains leaving the station. If condensing plant is u^ed the necessary 
apparatus L placed either on a gallery, at the door level, or below the door of the engine 
room. 

N'Oovg/c of eh.rtrlrit)/, A battery room for accummlators. 

Boil r in which are iiibtalled boilers or steam generators, of which there are many 

kinds ; the main dues, and apparatus for feeding coal to the boilers, and for removing ashes. 
The economibers for heating the feed-water are also placed in this building. 

Pimqj rootif. Sometimes an annex, Imt often an eiiclor-ed place in the boiler house. 

Chimth jj sharp. 

Coal store, which bliould provide am]de bpace for fuel and for handling coal, and for the 
conveying apparatus for bringing coal into the store. In connection with this department 
there are often railway sidings or bimilar works. 

In connection with the drsfc three departments, w'orkshop and general stores, otdees for 
engine-room stad, mess rooms, lavatories, w.c.'s, ^^'c., for men. 

Water department, in which are feed-water tank-, frequently also water-softening plant, 
cooling towers, and sometimes cooling pond- or lotlges. Frequently a separate pump-hoube 
or building for condensing plant. 

Probably the tirst station of this kind was that of the London Electric Supply Corporation 
at Deptford, designed by Mr. Ferranti in ls88 Aig. 4]. A part only of the btation as drst 
planned has been built. The original design, a:^ vill be been from Mr. Ferranti's pencil 
bketches, contemplated a two-bay engine room one btory high, with a four-story boiler hoUbC 
parallel to it and divided by one main wall — very bimilar to the prevailing type of American 
tovn btations of the present day. 

The boiler lioube was *200 feet long and 00 feet wide, and contained 2l boilers on the 
ground door. The tloor over was debigned for 24 boiler. s, and above this a coal ^tore with 
sloping lluor Ohe first uf this kindg having a capacity of 4,000 tons, whence the coal descended 
by gravity to the stoking door'-. The chimney shafts, of whicli there were two, were peculiar, 
as each contained four dues, two to serve the upper and two the lower boilers. Each engine- 
room bay was to be 200 feet lung and (>b feet wide, providi d, one with a travelling crane of 
a capacity of 'lo and the other bO tons. The drst bay next the boiler liou^e was designed to 
eontain two 1,800 h.p. engines, driving dynamos by rope>, the current being generated at 
10,000 V(dtb. 

The second bay was designed to receive four 10,000 h.p. engines and dynamos. 

Although the eulginal design has not been carried out in it- integrity, and the character 
of the building has been considerably changed by additions Mibsequeiitly made to it, it was 
at its inception simply a power station, and concei\'ed with a wonderful prescience of the line 
upon which the system of generation and supply of electricity was likely to develop in the 
future. It was perhaps somewhat premature, but it undoubtedly pointed the way to what is 
mnv hiing done both in this country and abroad. 8ome of the great power stations erected 
ill America ten years later followed very closely on the lines of Mr. Ferranti's design. 
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There are great diftereirces in the arrangement of these huikhui;^^, even ^vlien the same 
kind of machinery is installed. To some extent these arise from local custonm or climate, but 
more frequently from individual ideas. In foreign countries many >tations have been designed 
by architects and engineers in the eniidoy of very large companies vhich take a contract for 
the complete electrical supply of a town or district and manufacture aiid supply the plant. 
Hence there is a great similarity in places served by the same company, hnt considerable 
difference between adjoining districts and between one country and another. 

In America, owing in a great measure to the system of laying out the towns in blocks of 
uniform size and shape, it is difficult to obtain large areas of land in cities. The price also is 
high, hence American town practice inclines to a rectangular building of tlie superficial area of 
a city block. The building is divided nearly centrally by a main diviAoji wall, on one side ()f 
vhichis placed the engine house, on the other the l^oiler house. The engine house is geiierallv 
a one-story building, above ground, vith a basement below. W-rtical marine>l\ [)e engines direct 
coupled to dynamos are usually adopted, vhich are erected on tlie ground floor The steam 
turbine is now coming into use, which will probably take the place of tlie vertical engines in tlu' 
future, where facilities for condensing exist. The switchboards art placed on galleries : tlie leads 
from the macliines and mains leaving the station are arranged under these galleries. The 
condensing plant is generally in the basement. The boiler house usually contains horizontal 
water-tube boilers, arrange<l in one or two rovs on two flours, with economisers and ash 
conveyers on separate floors. The coal store is over the up[)er boiler house. The boiler bouse 
is practically a five or six story building at least, for the conveyers occupy a floor to them- 
selves over the coal store. 

Tlie power house of the Manhattan llailway Comi)Hny, Aew York, erected IDUO-l, is a 
very complete example of this practice [pi. xiv.1. It wu'- designed ))y ^fr. (\ 11. Pegram, 
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assisted by ^lessrs. W. C. Phelps and C. AVellesley Smith. It is located on the East Paver 
between Seventy-Fourth and Seventy-Fifth Streets. 

It has a frontage of 115 feet to Exterior Street, which borders the river, the whole site 
being 201 ft. 4 in. wide, and 588 feet long on one side and 531 feet on the other. The station is 
designed for a maximum capacity of 100,000 h.p.. and the ground is considered to be sufficient 
for future enlargement of 50,000 h.p. more. It supplies seven sub-stations. The building i^ a 
massive square structure, of skeleton steel construction, with fairly heavy enclosing walls. The 
base is of rose-coloured granite, the walling above hashed bricks of a prevailing brown tone, 
and a red-tiled roof. The windows have semicircular heads. They are all in the upper part 
of the building, and are 14 feet wide, 45 feet high, and spaced about 35 feet centres. The 
building is C>6 feet from top of granite base to top of parapet. The windows being unusually 
large detract somewhat from the scale of the building, which is not sO impre-sive as might be 
expected from its great size. The engine-room is 93 ft. (_> in. wide and 128 ft. 0 in. long, and 
107 feet high from engine-room hoor to skylight. 

The engine foundations are more or le^s separate blocks, each 40 feet by 40 ftet by 21 feet 
thick, and these blocks alone contain about 9.000 cubic yards of concrete. 

There are eight engines, vertical marine type, direct coupled dynamos of a nominal 
rating of 5,000 k.w. with total overload capacity of 7,000 k.w., or 10.000 e.h.p. They are 
42 feet high, and weigh about 889,000 lbs. The revolving part is 32 feet in diameter and 
weighs 370,000 lbs. 

The boiler house is rather longer, being 104 tt. 2 in. wide and 128 feet high. The coal store 
lias a capacity of 15,000 tons. There are four plain brick circular shafts with octagtmal bases 
for a height of 73 feet ; each is 17 feet inside diameter, and 278 feet high. The foundations are 
33 feet by 33 feet, and rest on the solid rock. The boiler house stanchions carry a load of about 
500 tons. Under them is a suh-hase of cast iron bedded on the concrete. The stanchions are 
spaced about 20 feet centres in one direction, and 15 feet in the other. The steel is stressed 
hi the lower part up to 13,500 lbs. per S(|uare inch of sectional area. The building contains 
about 0,000 tons of steel and iron construction. 

These particulars give some idea of the size and weight of these structures, and the enormous 
forces at work in them. The special construction problem which this type of station presents, 
ai)art from the mere support of the great loads of and in the building, is the manner in which 
these heavy loads are disposed on the site. Nearly three-(]uarters of the whole load is con- 
centrated on half the area, and the moving machinery and about a (ptarter of the total load 
on the other half. By this arrnngement the effect of the vibration is vastly increased, and 
it is difficult to prevent it from being transmitted to a considerable distance beyond the 
building. On hard and solid rock this is not so noticeable, but on compressible or water- 
logged soils it is a serious matter. In some cases piles have been driven over the whole site, 
with the twolold purpose of increasing the supporting power of the subsoil and preventing 
it working out trom under the foundations, and reducing the tendency to increase and 
transmit vibration. But this is an expensive way of dealing with it, and of doubtful durability. 

The special conditions present render this design of station unsuitable for sites of which 
the subsoil is liable to consolidation when shakeiu as is the case in many parrs of Great 
Britain, especially round London, unless precautions are taken to prevent the consolidation 
being much greater under one part of the luiildiiig than under another. To some extent this 
can be overcome by constructing vertical retaining walls below the level of the general 
loundatious, but even this is not always successful with this combination of load and move- 
ment. It is expensive, and, taken in conjunction with the greater cost arising from placing 
plant on upper iloors, it is probable that the purchase of sufficient additional land to accom- 
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moclate all the plant on one floor will he found much cheaper, especially as the ehape and 
area of land in or near towns in this country are not restricted to the same extent as in 
America, and land can he acquired by compulsory purchase for central station-. 

The Manhattan station is typical of centi*al stations ,ueuerally in one res}>ect. It is laiilt 
on a had foundation, the gneiss bed roe*k bottom being deeply eroded ]»\ >tro,inis \\hicli 
formerly traversed it. It was therefore of unetpuil supporting; pnwer, which aceount< for tlu 
apparently une(]ual stren,atli and thickness of foundations. The t)lans would be misleading 
without this explanation. Large quantities of water are used in connection with the work 
carried on in central station-, therefore they are frequently erected on the bank- of river- and 
canals, where the subsoil is harelly suitable for such buildings and careful ad]u-tment ol the 
weight is necessary. Sometimes the subsoil is hard in places and yielding in other-. In 
r-uch cases foundations like those of Manhattan have been found suitahk, hut in very soft 
soils much waterlogged it is as a rule better to support the load on concrete float- proportionate 
to the weight, allowing somewhat more than half the load which would he taken for an ordinary 
building. A thick float of concrete all over the site is a common method of meeting the 
difficulty, both in English and Cherman practice. It is a good plan on clay, but should be 
keyed on the underside on looser soils. 

In Calcutta, where the soil is soft and compressible, the float system was succe-sfully Used 
by Colonel Crompton, who allowed a load of 1 ton per sipiare fnot without appreciable settlement. 

At Amsterdam this method was adopted, the ground being tirst consolidated with piles, 
which were scientiflcally spaced in proportion to the load brought down at diflereiit points 
;j)l. xi. and xi. Aj. The heads of piles should be kept clear of the concrete, otherwi-e thev are 
liable to rot. 

The Waterside power station of the Xew York Edison Company, Ijiiilt in lUOl and located 
in First Avenue on the block between Thirty-Eighth and Tiiirty-Ainth Streets, and running 
to the East Liver, is a very similar building. The site is 272 ft. i; in. by 197 ft. (> in. This 
building stands on the hard and linn rock which underlies the greater part of the Citv of New 
Y'ork. It is very similar to Manhattan, with the large semicircular heads to the windo^\s 
characteristic of American practice in these buildings. It i- faced with red -andstoiie and 
yellow brick. It is also a skeleton steel structure. 

The boiler house building is 70 feet by 207 ft. 10 in. by 1 is flet high, and contains YO 
horizontal water-tube boilers rated at 050 li.p. each, but said tu actuallv develop 1,0)25 h.p. each. 
They are arranged in two rows on two floors. The engine room is 115 feet ]>v 207 ft. 10 in. 
by 180 feet high, and contains sixteen engines of the We-tinghouse Machine Company ty^je. 
direct coupled to sixteen GeneiTil Electric 1,500 k.w. three-pha-e geiiei’ators delivering twenty- 
five cycles alternating current at a tension of 0,000 volt-. The I’evolving part weighs 
180,000 lbs., the armature 125.000 lbs., and the bed-plate 20.000 lbs., the wliole ^mnerator 
apart from the engine weighing 275,000 lbs. There are four circular steel stacks, taich 17 feet 
internal diameter, 182 feet above roof, and 200 feet from grate surface of the lowt r boilers. 

Steel stacks are now connbig into use in Great Lritain. and -ome particulars about those 
at Waterside may be useful. They stand on brick pedestals about sy feet high, the sliaft 
above being constructed with steel plates — 

in, thick for 11 feet 
1 ., 11 ., 

i; . IT „ 

The joints are rivetted. They are lined with firebrick sjnche- itliick for one-third of the 
height, above that with red brick (ordinary good tough building bricks). The linings are 
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carried on rings of angle iron in independent sections 20 feet high. There is an air space 
of 4 inches between the lining and stack. 

The system of constructing linings for shafts in sections in this way now meets with 
iniiL'h favour in America both for steel and brick shafts, and has l)eeii used on some brick 
shafts in England and on the Continent. In brick shafts the sections are carried on project- 
ing header courses at suitable intervals. Very careful and accurate adjustment of the spaces 
between the supporting courses is necessary, a^ ditferent kinds of firebricks vary considerably 
in expansion. The average expansion of the core is about Cinches in 100 feet. Unless great 
care is taken the expansion of the sections will inevitably break the joint at each oversailed 
course. As soon as the shaft is ^^()rked, the headers will be snapped off, and then the lining be- 
comes just the same as an ordinary core built up from the bottom, but of course not so strong. 
This method of construction is said to facilitate repairs, but when once the supporting courses 
are Iwoken, this convenience no longer exists. The consolidation in building cores must also 
be allowed for, as this, even with firebricks set as close as possible, often amounts to as much 
as 41 inches in 100 feet. In several shafts otherwise excellently built serious injury has arisen 
within a ffw’ w^eeks of being used from this point having l)een overlooked. What the final 
result will be caainot l.>e stated at present, as the stacks have not been long enough in use to 
enable one to express a very definite opinion about them, but in some not five years old the 
horizontal joints are already broken through at intervals of about 20 feet for the lower 100 feet 
of the stack. In the case of a shaft recently bhut dowui for repairs it was found that the 
difference in length of the lining wTien the shaft was in use was 0 inches in 97 feet. 

The Kingsbridge power station of the Third Avenue Eailroad Company of Xew' York 
is one of the latest btations ot this kind erected in America pi. vi.. vii. . It was erected in 
1900-1, and hab a rated capacity of 72,000 h.p., and a maximum of over 100,000 h.p. The 
wTiule installation w'as designed by Wcbtinghouse. Church, Kerr A Co. It occupies a site 
2.10 feet long and 2.10 feet wide. It is very similar to Ylanhattan and Waterbide. but 
is built on piles, and steam turbines are installed instead of vertical marine-type engines. 
The bubsoil ib a fine sharp band, into which 1.3.000 to llJ.OOO oak piles 40 feet long were 
driven, spaced at 2S inches centre to centre. They were driven at the rate of about ten 
minutes each })ile. Over the heads a slab of concrete, average 8 feet thick, was laid covering 
the whole site. The Concrete w’as comp(^sed of one part of Portland ctuient to two ot 
sand and lour of stone. The maximum bearing wuught on the foundation ib 13 tons per 
b(|ua.re loot. The building is skeleton ^teel construction. The lower part ot the wailK is 
granite : the upper part is built witli curtain wailU carried on the steel frame, and is faced 
with red brick and stone dressing-^. Thewe art' four cliiinney shaftb. each 12 feet internal 
diameter, 290 feet high. 

Ihe Americans liave displayed great ingenuity in installing wry powerful 2 >lant on 
Sites ot small sipierficial area: btation> with })lant on mt)re tlian one floor are more comnrai 
there than ePewTiere, A remarkable instance is the Edison station at Philadel^ffiia jfig. 3, 
2>. 292j, wlu re the 2)lant is installed in an eleven--tory building, each de^iartment being jdaced 
on a different fioni*. one above the other. It is not, how'ever, an arrangement which would 
b(^ ado 2 )ted in ordinary practice', if by any possibility it ctmld la* avoided. 

A somewhat similar practice obtained at one time in (Termany. but it was inner carried 
to the same extc'iit as in Ameriea. The station in the Luisenstrasse, Berlin, of the Berliner 
Elektricituts erke, designed and erected h^Whe Allgemeine Elektricitats-Uesellsehaft about 
18S9, is an instance. In this station three 2,000 h.i). vertical marine-type engines directly 
coupled to two 2.>0-2S0 voir continuous current dynamos are placed on the- ground floor, 
eight horizontal water-tuhe boilers on the first floor immediately over them. The coal store 
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on the top floor over the 
boilers. Althungh by no means 
a good arrangement, it is on 
the whole better than placing 
boilers in a basement below 
the level of the engines, which 
was a contemporary style now 
obsolete. The base of tlie 
ehimney contains ofliee-, but 
this also has not Ijclii suc- 
cessful, and should nnt be 
followed. 

There are very few ex- 
amples in Great Britain. The 
station at Bristol, designed by 
Mr. Parshall for the United 
Electric Tramways Company 
in 1899, is perhaps the most 
important. Its elevations, 
designed by Mr. Curtis Green, 
are alone sufficient to de-t rve 
careful study, apart from 
the skilful treatment of the 
engineering work Aig^. 6 
and 7, p. 299]. 

Tbe present European 
practKa- inclines to the use of 
the horizontal engine^ directly 
coupled to dynamos with 
horizontal wCitu'-tube Ijoilers, 
all }>lant pla<-ed at or about 
the ground floor level, and 
only the coal ^tore being on 
an upper floor. Condensing 
f)lant and steam })ipes are in 
the engine room busement. 
The latest stations in Vienna 
and Jluda-Besth of the Sit - 
mens Com})any, and Ober- 
Sf)r( e and Moahit, erected 
1902-9, tht^ great ]>owt‘r 
stations of Berlin i [)l. x.] and 
at Amsterdam, and the ilaiu- 
burg power station supi)lying 
power for the docks, all 
stations designed by the All- 
genudne Elektricitats-Gesell- 
schaft, are on these lines. 
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Tho Oher-Spret and ^^loabit Station^ are iqnippetl with liMii/.aiiai eii-ini- nf o. 50 o and 
GjOOO b.p. each, direct coupled to dynamos Lieneratinc; eicruy :it oaion noIt". l^acli i- in- 
tended to he a 50,000 li.p. -tation. The huildin,^- are faced ^ xtcrnalh whli line hard l.rick-, 
bright buff, laid in the (.Trnnan fashion, all header-. I he uablu < nil- ai e well treated, with 
Very large ‘windows and -trongly inaihed di\i''ie>n- in the lielit-. Ihe g« la lal \sall-lact-- ai- 
plain, but the header bond gives an excellent bcale to the building-, ami the ornaiutait ib con- 
centrated in a few w'ell-de^igned and welTplacml featuie- by whit h the tull ^a’ue of the 
expenditure on embelliblniieiit obtained. i hi- is a much m*.)re erb ctive atid -iiitabh. 

tieatiiimit than ext*' ndituta 
oil nioiX' LXpiii-ivt facinu ma- 
te! ial. sucli a- red lirick- in- 
-tt ad of ordinaiy liuilding 
bricl.-. .iiid the -tring cour-e- 
and iiioultling- commonly u-e-d 
on wdiat are calli.d }ilaiu build- 
inn-. It 1 - rifteii baid oi 
laiildmgb treated like <iene\a. 
i\funicln and the IJerlin -ta- 
tions. that they are t^xptn- 
bive. They are neiierally le^s 
costly tlian many building- 
whi«.h look plain and are so 
di -cribtd. d he difference 1- 
tliat in the one ca-e tull value 
ib obtained Irom tlie eniljel- 
li-hniLiit- by nood de-ign. 
in the other ca-e the -anie 
or greater expeime i- incurred 
for material not es-( ntial 
to con-truction fritter* d o\er 
the surface and therefore in- 
elfecfive. 

t:u. -e oe -/v.]k oao-.n mom' ^ .no -i' mi'xi' Qf Euro})ean Central bta- 

ti'T.b generally it may ]»e bai<l 

that the p*)wer -tation is rapidly >nper>(‘ding tin* direct bipqdy station : hut the oLler statioim 
*)f Spain. Eeiiuitirk, Greece, lielgium, Norway, and Sw’edmi an .-till rather ilir* ct ^up[dy 
than power stations. The old >tation at li aiuhurg, in the Stadtmn]il-tra--e\ may he 
mentioned as an uncommon arrangement, tlie tmgine room and battery rooms lieiiig *>ne 
Imilding, and tin boiler house another, the -team pipe^ crob-iiig undei* tlie -irtet. 

At the central station at Copenhagen there is a remarkahly iim^ i-ichly nionM* d and 
decorated timber roof over the engine room, of the n-ual Danibli >tyle. A- a piece of 
carpeiiterA work it i- both interesting and lieautiful, but mi-uita])le for a central st<ition. 
The central station ib placed in the niidbt of a lilock of building-, which i- an undesirable 
pobitioii for a Imilding (.>f this kind, Tlie roof i- not only dangerous to tin* .-tation. Iiut al-o 
to the buildings round. It is fated to he ]>urnt. uules.b soon I’enioved, for tindx'r in the-e 
building.- boon iK^cunieb as dry as tinder and highly intiamniabb*. The engineer has realised 
the danger, and in the exteiibioiib of this station n<.)W in cuur-e of eri'Ction onlv in(a)mhiibtihli‘ 
material- are being u<ed, '^iniilai' to the construction now ado})ted in the Ix^st Englibh and 
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f(.)reion practice. The PaiSbian stations, such as ]\[oscow and Brakpan, are interesting in 
engineering details, hut the buildings are unimportant. 

Nearly every town of any size on the Continent now has a power station of some kind, 
and many extremely interesting buildings have been erected. The power station at Munich 
[tig. 8], with its interesting and original shaft [tig. IG, p, 3irr. the wlnde forming a most 
picturesque group with the Ijaths which adjLun it. The stcUion at Turin, with elegant gable 
treatment, and a circular brick shaft, well treated with pilasters and cornice at the top 
and plain brickwork below, partly waiter-power and partly steam, is an interesting example 
of Italian practice. At Vicenza, where a mo-t ingenious arrangement of double arches and 
open tile-work is adopted for the window’s. 

As examples of effective interior treatment the station at Quedlinburg, in wdhch the 
engine room is treated in plaster and laaL-kwork. wdth black and white tile floor: Hof. in 
which the engine room is treated in brick and plaster, the latter decorated in colour, aBo 
with black and wdiite tile floor : and Freiberg, as an example of simple and effective planter 
treatment, may be cited. All these stations also exhibit much careful thought in the design 
of the elevations, w’hich are in the characteristic style of the district- in wdiich they are 
situated. They were designed by the Siemens-Schuckert Company. As an example of a some- 
what elaborate Italian treatment the pow'er station at Genoa, de^^ignod and equipped by 
the Allgemeine Company of Berlin, is interesting, and is indeed one of the flne-t .-tations 
in Italy. 

Before leaving the subject of foreign pow’er stations if i^ w’ell to nr)te that the arrange- 
ment of the plant substantially on one door with coal store overhead is generallv adopted 
wherever possible. The stations of the Detroit. Yp-ilanti. Ann Arbor, and Jackson Bailway. 
and at (yraiid Ihipids for the Detroit Port Huron Bail wary, and the Toledo Fremont and 
Norwalk Bail wav, at Fremont, on the Sandusky Biver, all of the Meetinghouse, Church, 
Kerr Company, are examples of this practiee in the di-tricts out>ide a city area in America. 
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Tlu- ,Areat piAVfi' the Miiiiiripality of \ht inui. clt-i'AUrd ai'd (i[ui[ 4 a*d Ity tlio 

Siunieub-Scliuckeri Cum]Ainy, is une of the line.'^t European exainpk - ii.u. 9. and pi viii.'. 

Central station- without numher could he cited did >pacc admit, in whiidi >oni<. novel 
architectural feature lui- been used as the direct outcome nf tht -pecdal rcpiiiainent of the 
huiidiiii:;. 

Almo-t every combination and kind of plant an<l dr^ittn ih' nuitral -tation i- to Ik- found 
in Git at Britain. Thi- diver-ity of practice has added ci.'nbidm*a])ly l-* uo neral kno\\ledne 
about the-e buildings, but without thoroughly te-ting any type, :t- the iinitfjrmit'v t-f practice 
in (jther countries ha^ done. Informatieui collected from Imieli-h piacti<*t i< ^()mew]lat 
misleading, and false condu-ions are often arrived at in consegrit.uce of bung ba-ed on 
t xpern itce derived from one Imilding. where perhaps exctyniiuial ciia um-tanct > havt producul 
-ome re-ult w'hich is apt to be regarded as reliable, when in fact it i- not. ^Fany curi(Ui^ 
mi-takee have ari-en frrni thi- cau-e. 

Soiat -tations closely resemble American ty})e-, such a- tin pnw* i’ -ration imv in course 
of ert'ctioii Mil a -ite of ;3e acre- at Lot A Load, Chel-ea pi. iii. , in connection with the 
eleetrihcatiMii cf the underground raihvay- of London, The -tation ha- heui de-igm d hy 
Mr. J. IL Chapman, chief engineer to the eornpany. It ha- a frniimg.^ or Lino fet t to the 
Thaim.- and Chelsea Creek. 824 feet to LotA Road. The hiiildina i- LK3 ft. (> in. long. ITofeet 
wide, and 14n feet high hnin the ground tlvov to apex of roof. 

The engine-he>ur5e i.- a two-story huilding. and the Leuler-heutsc i- a tepical live— torv tvpe. 

The latilding i- -teel skeleton frame, wuth central division wvill and external -ci\en wali- 
httwteii main -ted .-upports. J he devations are laCfMl with Flcttr)]! brick-, with lOil terrei- 
cMtta .ird rt_d briek dre--ing-. 

ihe e ngint‘-re)om i- 44 m teet leing, <2 ft. K) m W'ide, and 'Sn itti Ingli from ba-iineiil iImoi' 
to top of hiiitenn The ha-ement is 20 feet high. It will ciaitain ten We-tinghou-e 
hoii/ontal steam turhine-. running at a speed of l.OUO revehuie)]!- pe. minuit.. conjibd direct 
to ihrMt-phase generatoiA, the current being generated at ll.OUO enlr-, tPL, rvcb Tin n* 
i- -}tace in the eiigine-i oom for one additional machine lailf tht si/m. 31ie curunl is 
traie-mittt-d at this tension to twenty-tliree sub-stations. Tlie -w itchb* >ard is carried on 
three galleries at the north-east end: tlie condensing plant and -team-pipe- are in the 
I)a-t mt nt of the engiic'-roetm. 

The iDiler-hoiise is 44b feet long, PI3 hiU w idtg and 140 fc( t high frem basement Ilnur to 
apex eif laiitei n. 

The building i- carried on heavy piers of masonry, tat rried down 2l> fi. 0 in. ladnw the 
1 'Use mu it leved. 

The hoiler-house will contain eighty horizontal w’ater-luhe boiler-, arranged in double 
rnw^ on two floors, wuth automatic smking. Tlu-re are four eiieular ]*rick shah-, eadi 10 fe(4 
interna] diauu ter, 27 m feet high. The foumlations are 42 ft^d -guar* . and the huttian of tlie 
concrete is :U ft. K) in. lielow the ground lim . Tlu re aie 2,200 cubic \anL of cniiua-tt in 
( adi shaft foundation. 

The coal stoi(‘ ha- a capacity of 1.7,000 tons, and it is e-timated that soo tons will be 
coiisiiim d daily. 

Tbo imudiiiiuy will (loVeh)[) at normal load 7<b.7(lO li.]). i.77,AO() kilowatts). 

Tlu power -ration about to la* ere(4ed ])y the Great -tern Railway (baitpany at Park 
Royal, near Acton, wa-. ile^igned by l\[essrs. Kennedy A .leidnn. eoii-iilting uigiiu'eiu and tlii' 
building- Iw tlie ardiitectA (bgiartment of tlie Great AVesteni Raihvay ('onipany. 

The Ate }i;i- an aroi of aliout twenty acn-s, witli a frontagi' of l.OOo feet to \Villes<leii 
Lane and 8()0 1, , 1 to Cni-omaioii Road. The pi’esent lahldiip'; to bo 2(;o fret loier^ about 
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100 feet wide: dnt it ib contemplcited tliat in tlie future it will l^e (juite eight time< thi- 
size. 

The Liigine-house will be a one--tory building, and the boiler-house one story high. 

Skeleton steel framing will l>e used for the main construction, tilled in with briek screen 
walls. 

The engine-room is to be 120 feet l-ng by 105 feet wid^, by 50 teet high from the door 
to to}) of lantern, with a Ijaseiiieiit s iett hieh. It will outain eight 1,200 i.h.p. Beiliss 
three-crank vertical ty[)e engines, running at a speed of 250 revolutions per minute, coupled 
direct to Fdectric Construction Company'- three-phase alternators, the current ])eing generated 
at a tension of b.500 volts, at which pottiitial it will be transmitted to four sub- stations. The 
switch])oard will he carried on a gallery at the east end. 

The l)oiler-hoiise is to be 140 feet long, 02 feet wide. 8o feet high from basement tioor 
to apex of lantern. The bottom of the foundations ^^ili be 4 feet below basement floor, and 
rest on chalk subsoil. 

The hoiler-house will contain ten Babcock Wilcox patent water- tube boilers, with self- 
contained super-heater- and automatic stoking. Th«.rr i- one octagonal brick shaft. 14 feet 
internal diameter, and tlie top 250 feet high above the level of the fire-bar-. The toundations 
are 48 feet square by 0 feet thick, and re-t on the chalk -ubsoil. 

The coal store is placed over the iHuler-house, and has a capacity of sginO tons. It is 
estimated that 150 tons will be consumed daily. 

The machinery will he capable of dov^L ping about 10.000 h.p. p.bOOO kilowatts i. 

Another im})ortant power station in connection with railways i- that of the Metropolitan 
Bailway no^v in course of erection at Xeasd^ii. The plant is all arranged on one flo(,)r : 
We-tinghouse -team turlunes directly coupled te generateirs of :l,5()t) k.w. eacli, giving energy 
at 11,000 volts, o phase 284 cycles per -ectuid, are being in-tailed. 

One of the large-t power hou-es in Lmidoii ^vill eventually be that of the Central Electric 
Supply Company at (drove Road, St. .Tobn's Wood -ec frontispiece and pi. i., ii.], which will 
sup[)iy po^^er for general purp(.>sts for ihr sl-end di-tricts Lonilon served by the West- 
minster Ele<-tric Supply Corpuvatioii and .Tame-'s and Rail ^[all Electric Lightiiig Company. 
It is situated on the banks of the Begtait'- Canal, tlie -ite being 74 acres in extent, allot whicli 
will i'veiituaily be covered ^^ith the building-. Uiuvards of 150.000 h.p. can he placed on the 
site' if the plant is arrangiMl on tlie one-tloor sy-tein. The one half of the tir-t section has 
recently been completed, and provide- accomineulation for 14,800 h.p. 

The steam generator adopted u4' \\hich each section ^^ill contain 2s i i> known as the 
Climax Boiler, it i- a new kind of vertical w att; r-tube boiler, it occupie- a very -mall area 
ol ground '^paiu-, and ha^ so far pivned eliicieiit. 

I lu' tdiimiH'y slufts itlien^ will evtsitually be -ixi are very promim nt strnctnrt‘s. and 
standing high ean l»e ^een for a eonsidi rabB distanee in ail direelious. Each ^halt is 18 ft. 
by Is ft. in-ide nuasurement at the tiqe 200 ft, high foun top ot concrete tt) top of cat>. The 
main flues enter by thretMJpfnings OO ft. above grouml level. In the ai'chitfetural treatment 
ot the upper [lart an alteia]4 ha- been made to take ad\anlage of the iron bands which sooner 
or later are reipiii’ed round tlie iqiper part (4 all shaft-, and ot rlif recesso- buaned. by 
placing the s(4-otls, wdien the brickwork i- rediU’ed in tbickiie--, on the out-idr instead of the 
inside of the wuill. By thesi^ nu ans some relief i- (>btaint.d. and the upper ])art i- designed as 
an enriched feature W'hich.in C(mtra^t with the plain \vall helowu forms the whole compo-ition. 
It is po'-sii4e that working on tlnse lines -ome satisfactory and characteri-tic treatment of 
large stacks may lie evolved. Siinilai* pi inciple- liave been followval in the general treatment 
ot the ])i'incipal facades. Tlh‘ tliu^s nre Imih of double cubing- of -it‘t4 ]ilate- with air space 
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Lt-tween tluAL, and iU‘e carried uiitside adove tlic rrtof nl tlir ditid f and are trt-t ti) expand 

and criiitiaet. There will ])e foiii bdick- ef buildiii--. Kadi hl.'Ld^ will ('..ntaiii an enudia r<.(.ni 
110 f. et hv 22 1 fet t by 66 fr. O) in. biah from eimine rman ilo.-r to t-'p of lanown. Tin- 
lA'ijni will accommodate ten vertical hiitli-->})f-( d » nuine^'' direct conpl, ,] n. (i\ n.imo' of 2, loo h.p.. 
three ot 1.200 li.]>., and three ot :i00 h.p.. or 28.000 h.p. in alb Tin enir* iit m eenei’ated at 
a ten-ion ot ibOOO ^idts. Tin -witebboard i- on a galb ry at '-nt > nd of tlit- eneim room, 
which is cn.iiitiiiued round the ronm to ^ive acce-- to the liiali b-vtd piati'>]-m ot < iiudne-. Tile 
huildiriL i- ekeltuon -tt.el con-rruetion. with suh-tantial LXttrual wall-, ->r-. KeniiLdy and 
Jeiikin and >. T. J)ob-on are the engineer-, and { . ^mrib-y ibadi and C. TI. Ihilly 

the architects. 

The principal power station in Kdinhnrgh i- at Mel^oimld Toad. Kdili Walk lin- lo~. 
It wa- de-inned by Messix-. Kennedy and Jenkiin enmin-ei-s. tin- Knrnh mmdm . r, i\fr. Cooper, 
being the architect. The site ha-« an area of three acre-, with a frontan* of o40 feet to 
McKoiiald Koad. dhe present hnilding is 270 feet long and llo Ket wid* : hut it 
contemplated that in the future it wall he quite four time- tbi- -i/t . 

The engine hon-e i- a om^-tory laiilding, and the boiler hoime i- one -tory high, with 
overhead coal bunkers. 

Skeleton steel fiaming ha- been ii-ed inr the main eon-truciion, idled in with hrick screen 
wall-. The eb vation is bieed wath stone. 

The engine room i- 120 feet long by 7o ieet wide, by lUi t, < t iiigli fitcu tin door to top of 
laiireiai. with a ba-eaiiLnt S feet high. It wall contain eight l,20o i.li.p. tlirt^e-crank vertical 
A\inau‘:- engine-. running-[at a -[)r td isf 28o revrdntion- pei rnimite, coupL d direct to 
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continuous current sliunt- wound ]^riuhor and Platt and Siemen- dynamos, the eurient 
being generated at a tension of dNO xolt-^. The switchboard is cariied on a gallery at the 
south end. 

The boiler house is Ibo leet long. <)(j itet wide, 44 feet high Irorn basement door te> a|>ex of 
lantern. The l)Ottoui of the foundations is 4 feet below basement floor. an<l rests on sand 
subsoil. 

The boiler house Contains 10 dry back luarine yype Sinedair and Stew'art boilers, with 
automatic stoking. There is oiie octagonal laiek shaft. 11 ft. G in. internril Sf^uare, and tla* 
top 250 feet high above the level of the tire-bars. The foundations aie 4o feet s<]uare by 
8 feet thiedc, and rest on 
the sand subsoil. 

The eoal store is place tl 
over the boiler house, and 
has a capacity of l.HOO 
tons. It is estimated that 
60 tons will be consumed 
dail\\ 

The machinery wall be 
capable of developing about 
10.000 i.h.p. iG.OOO k.wm. 

One of the principal 
power stations of the Cor- 
poration of CHasgow^ is at 
Port Dundas, opened in 
September. 1900. It is 
rather a direct supply than 
a power station. About 
<‘ne-third has been erected. 

It will eventually accoiU'- 
modate plant of 30.000 
i.h.p. Mr. 4V. A. C hamen 
wais engineer. 

Ihe principal power station of Maiiche-^ter is situated at Stuart Street dig. 11. and pi. iv.d 
and was <le&igned ])y ^^leS^rs. Ivennedy and -lenkin, consulting ongiiu't*}’'-, iMessi"-. C. S, Allott 
and Sons being the architects. 

The site has an area of s acres, with a frontage of 550 feet to Stuart Siri‘et. The present 
building is 320 Pet long, 140 tbel wddc' : but it is contemplated that in tlie future it will bo guitc- 
four times this size. 

The engine house is a ono-^tory huilding and the lioiler hou>e is two stories high, with 
coal store over the boilers. 

Skeleton steel framing Ini'- been ined for the main euimtruction, lilled in w ith brie k .'screen 
walls. The elevation faced with iiuahon bricks with >t(nie dossings. 

Tilt' engine room is 115 feet long by 130 feet wide, by 70 feet high from the flour to top of 
lantern, with a ba-^emont 12 feet high. It will contain six main 2.400 i.h,}), YatC'^ and Shaw’ 
engines, running at a speed of 94 revulutio]i> })er minute, coupled direct to eit'ctiii-al three-pha^o 
altenuit<»rs, the current being generated at a ten-ion of G.50t> vtdl'^. at wdiich potential it i^ 
transmitted to ten sub-station^. The itclihoard- are carried on four galk lies at the west 
end. 
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The holier huu^e is *205 fet;t lon,u, hi2 ieel ^^i(le, ♦>4 feet lii-h liniu Im-l'Iiu. iil linor to d[H‘\ ot 
laiitern. The hottorn of the fonnJation- is 4 h^et ijelow tie ha-t lu, nt tin.)), ainl le -t- on clay 
subsoii. 

Tile Ix^iiei lioii-e eoiiiaiiis *21 Bahc>jck aiul A\hlcex patLiit ’AdiLr-luhL o-iihi-. with auto- 
uiatie ^tokin;^. There aiv two toeta.uonal) hrick -liaits, 12 lea anh 1<) tt-.a -ouaie Tn-iht aial 
the to[>s 200 and 200 feet respectively, ahove tiiL le\\4 ot tli* iha-hai-. The f« »mi(latioris aie 
4.S feet square hy 0 feet thic*k, and rest on the clay siih-ikl. 

The coal st^u'e placed over the hoik r hou-^e. and iia- a eapaeit_\ -4' 7 <h> tun-^. It i- 
estirnated that evta* 100 tons will he cnsuincd daily. 

The inacliinery will he capable of developing about id onO hq-. l».noo k.w o 

A noticeable feature in the design ot this huildina is tin Civatiinait ol ila -t< el L-ai-iruc- 
tion. The main staiichirais are iiijt covered, but aie exp't-td in tnc t.h. \ Jtiou- : the brick- 
work between them being shown as a curtain, and treated a- it really is, [ijini v, ('tk ]»er\\een 
the main supports. 

The pow’er station of Sunderland is situated at Farrined'>n Ic-v.Ifclton iload. a]id was 
de'-igned hy klr. Jcdni F. C. Snell. Borough Electrical Eituin- fr. wl;,» wa- aho tlie arehitci't. 

The site has an area of three acres, with a frontage of bid Eei i > Ikn i ingd« -ii lc>'w. The 
present ])uilding i^ 1H7 feet lone. 112 feet wide. d2 ftet hiuh f'-.-ni i^ri-untl ri'.er t'» a}»e\ ot 
roof: hut it i:^ contemplatLd that in the imure it will he quite three tnm - thi- -i/e. 

The engine house i- a nne-stury huildinn. and the hijilci h-'U-e ene -n.try high. The 
elevation i-^ faced with Sherhurn bricks, and w'itli -toia dits-in_~ 

The engine room ir^ Ibl h et long hy 44 feet wide, hy 4d het hirii fi<an tio"r u* t^q' of 
lantern, with a basement of 7 fed high. It cont^iin- eieht r. gd »\p!n-ioin -urface con- 
densing Bclli-^ w klorcom engine-, lunning at a -peed ot re\ - luru a is p-]' ininutt , n\o 
being coupled direct to Silvertown direct current dynauic'-. airl three. Lach of l.lun leh.p. 
coupled direct to a.e.g. three-pha-e alternator-, the current h^. ing eeneraled at c teii-iijn of 
5,d00 volts, at which potential it i- transmitted to four -uh- -ration-. Tin* .-wiichhoard i- 
carried on a galEry situated at the ( ast -ide of the enriiie r'">)!i. in t pe*-ition which will he 
ultimately central with the completed siatioii. 

The h<)iler house is 124 feet long, (J3 feet wide. 4P Eel hinh from h t-diieni il(H)r to a[>e\ 
of lantern. The hottoin <4' the foundatioiis is 1 feet helo\c tlie t'a-ciinnt iloor, aiul in st-^ on 
boulder clay sulj-oil and magne.-ian limestone. 

The boiler liouse contain-^ Laia aslure and (iallowa\ :ai bet hv s tt. i) in. diaimt* r 

Ijoiiers, w'itli automatic stoking, superlieat(n“s. and Ertdi - i ccac -mi-er-. 

There is also a motor-driwm induced draught fan. 

There is one octagonal hrick shaft, n E^et iiit» rnal diamdi i at the top, IIT feet liigh 
above level of the hre-lcirs. There wall ullimattdy i)e two >iic4i sliaft-. 

The foundations are 2s feet .-qiiare hy 21 feet thick, and re-i uu tli,. niagiie-ian liuiestono 
subsoil. 

The coal stum is jihice<l in tlie upia r })art and to (aie -ide of th. h.4Ka* houKr, nnd has a 
capacity of 2s0 t(»ns : it is estimaied rliat forty ton- will cui-unied <lailv h\ pre-.ent 
plant. 

The macliiiiery is ca[)ahle of developing o,200 ]iorse-])ower oh.ek) k.w.-. 

The power station of the County J^orough of Bright-ci is situated on the south side of 
the ea-t arm of Shorebum llarhour iSouthwicki, and wa- de-igUMl by Mr. \rtliur Wright in 
conjunction wTtli kfr, B. E. La}wvorili and Mr. T. (1. (.)tle\. 

The -ite has an area of over ten acre-, wutli a frontage of 079 t,.( r to Shoi-eliam Tfarltour, 
and 714 E( t fa<‘ing on the l>eacln 
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The present building is 247 ft. 3 in. long, 229 ft. 6 in. \vide, and 65 feet high from ground 
floor to apex of roof ; but it is contemplated that in the future it tvill be about twice this 
size. 

The engine house is a one-story building, and the boiler houses are also one story high. 
Skeleton steel framework has been used for the main construction, filled in with brick screen 
walls. The elevation is faced with red bricks with stone dressings. 

The engine room is 220 feet long hy 74 feet wide by 65 feet high from floor to apex of 
roof, with a basement 15 feet high. It will contain nine 1,800 k.w’. steam turbines, running 
at a speed of 1,500 revolutions per minute, coupled direct to three-phase alternators, the 
current being generated at a tension of (S,000 volts, at which potential it is transmitted to the 
North Hoad .^ub-sitation, Brighton. The switchboard is carried on a gallery at the north end 
of the engine room. 

The boiler houses are each 228 feet long, 73 ft. 104 in. wide, and 50 feet high from firing 
floor to apex of lantern. 

The bottom of the foundations of the structures is in some cases about 31 feet below’ the 
engine room floor, and rests on a blue elay sul>soil. 

The boiler houses wnll contain eighteen water-tube boilers, each having 6,000 scptare feet 
tube-heating surface, together wTth six superheaters (^separately fired) all provided wTth 
mechanical stokers. 

There are four circular steel shafts, each 6 feet internal diameter at the top, and 
about 100 feet high above level of the fire-bars, used in conjunction wfith induced draught 
fans. 

The chimney fimndations are 14 feet S(]uare by about 31 feet deep, and rest on the blue 
clay sub'r^oil. 

The coal store is placed over the boiler house, and has a capacity of about 3,000 tons : 
it is estimated that 80 ton^ will be consumed daily wTien all the plant is installed in the 
present first section. 

The machinery wall be capable of developing about 14,400 kilow’atts. 

The pow’er station of Eastbourne is situated at Boselands Seaside, and was designed by 
^fessrs. Brydges and Hawtayne, engineers, 4Ir. B. M. Gloyne being architect. The site has 
an area of 11,483 square feet. 

The present building is 119 feet long, 96 ft. 6 in. w’ide, 52 feet high from the ground 
floor ti) apex of roof, and is about one-third of future size. It is a brick ljuilding of consistent 
firet)roof construction throughout. 

The engine room is 82 feet long, 35 feet wade. 45 feet high from the floor to top of lantern, 
wath a ])asement 7 feet high. Five vertical engines, direct coupled to Ferranti and Electric 
Construction Company's dynnmos, are at present installed. Energy is generated at a tension of 
2,200 volts, at which potential it is transmitted to twenty-tw’o sub-stations. The switchboard 
is placed on a raised platform at one end of the engine room. 

The boiler house is 92 feet long, 42 feet wide, 46 feet high from basement floor to apex 
of lantern. It contains six boilers. The bottom of the foundations is 7 ft. 6 in. below* the 
basement floor, and rests on blue clay. 

The shaft is circular, 7 feet internal diameter at the top. 150 feet high above level of 
fire-bars. It is built of brick, and the foundations are on the blue clay. 

The coal store is parallel with the boiler house. 

The plant at present installed is capable of developing 2,000 h.p. 

The power station of Liverpool is at Lister Drive. Mr. A. Bromly Holmes is engineer; 
4[r. T. Shelmerdine is architeet. 


T T 
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The site has an area of I4j acres, the longest tronta<;Y. (>'>0 feet, ])einp^ to Lister Drive. 
Building: No. 1 is complete, and is 24s feet loipa. feet wide, and 62 feet hi^^h from itroiind 
line to apex of loof. 

Building No. 2 will be 440 feet long : about half has lit ejl ( rei'tt d. 

The engine room i- a one-.-tory building 224 ft. h in. long. :>2 tr. 4 in. wide, and ds fet-t 
high from the floor to top of lantern, with a basement 10 fM r higli. It contain- two Ive ^Viilaim 
and Bobinson high-speed vertical engines, 1,200 h p. each. 230 revolutions per minute. Ihe 
dynamos are direct coupled toengint^. and generate energy at a ten-ion of 160 to 5o0 volts 
for tramway and lighting -ervices. A portion is generated at 6.000 vclt". 

The switchboard i- in a switch room at the front of the building. 

Each boiler house is a tw’o-story building 100 feet long, dl ft. 7;, in. wideband feet 
high trom basement floor to apex of lantern. Each boiler hou-f' contains tV)urteen Lancashire 
boilers 'with automatic :^tokers arranged in t\vo ro^Y- \Yith central -tobing pa-:?age. 

There are tw'o octagonal brick shafts, 13 feet internal diameter at top. about 200 feet 
above level of llre-barr-. The foundation- are 33 feet square and feet thick, and rest on hard 
red clay. 

The coal store is over the lioilers, and has a capacity of 1,000 ton^. It is e-timated that 
200 tons will be consumed daily. 

The present machinery is capable (jf developing aljout 14,400 h.p. OLGOO k.\Y.L 

The buildings are faced '\Yith red pre^.-ed luucks wdtli red -tone dre -sings. 

The 2lo^Yer station ol the Dublin Corporation is situated nt Pigeon ^ou^e Eort dig. 12 and 
pi. V. , on a breakwaater at the side of the harbour. 1^ miles from tiie Oiore. It is a verv complete 
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station, with plant arranged su])Stantia]ly on one dour, w'ith boilers bae-k to back with the 
engines. There are &ix 30 feet by 8 ft. 0 in. Lancashire boilers (cylindrical), and four Babcock 
lI' Wilcox horizontal WTiter-tube boilers, set in bfitteries of two each. The boiler house is fitted 
with mechanical stokers for feeding coal to the Ijoilers from an overhead coal store, and a con- 
veyor for removiiii> the ashes. The boiler house is 153 feet by 53 feet by 31 ft. i) in. from door 
to springing of roof. 

The chimney shaft is octagonal, &tandi)ig on a brick base 20 feet ,-(]nare, constructed 
of brick. It is ISO feet high, with an internal diameter of U feet. The concrete foundation 
is 36 feet by 36 feet by 12 feet thick, resting on piles 21 feet long. 

The engine room, which is 153 feet by 50 feet by :>T feet from door to springing of roof, 
contains two OeiTikon 1901 pattern generating sets of 1.000 k.w., and two of 500 k.w. capacity, 
direct coupled to 820 h.p. vertical Corliss compound engines. The dy -wheels are 14 feet 
diameter, 28 inches wide, and weigh 29 tons, and run at a iiornial speed of 91 revolutions per 
minute. The current is generated at 5,000 volts, with a frequency of 50 cycles per second. 
The larger engines are a similar type, but 1,620 i.h.p. : the dy-wheel is is feet diameter by 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, and weighs 10 tuns, and runs at a normal speed of s:'>y revolutions per 
minute. It is a condensing station. The engineer is Mr. Eobert Hammond : and Mr. Stephen 
Ay ling is the architect. 

Pdngsend power house in Dublin belongs to the Dublin United Tramways Company, and 
is situated on the Grand Canal Basin, Eingsend, and supplies power for the tramways through- 
out the city. It is partly a direct supply station and partly a power station, supplying sub- 
stations at Blackrock, Dalky, and Clontarf. 

The electric current generated is three-phase, at a tension of 2.500 volts. There are at 
present 5 direct -current generators, and one three-phase generator in the station. 

The building is 180 feet long by 160 feet wide, the engine room being SO feet wide and 
62 feet high from basement to roof, and 31 feet high from engine room door to w all plate. The 
boiler house is 62 feet wade and 6t) feet high iii-ide measurements, and contains 20 Babcock 
and Wilcox boilers, arranged in t^vo rows of ten each— twelve at present installed. The building 
is of skeleton steel construction enclosed with brick screen walls, the wlule renting on concrete 
foundations. There is an overhead coal store of 1.500 tons capaeity — mechanical stokers. 

The chimney shafts are steel, brick- lined, 230 feet high, having an internal diameter of 
10 feet inside the lining. Condensing plant in basement. 

The switchboard gallery is 16 feet al)Ove the engine room door. The engine room is designed 
to contain 10 units arraiigeil in two rows. Of these, six are already installed. The engine^ 
are vertical cross compound Allis, having dy-wlieels 19 feet diameter, and weighing 19 tons, 
running at 90 revolutions per minute, and are direct-coupled to General Electric Company's 
generators. Five are multipolar direct current type of an output of 550 k.w. at 90 revolu- 
tions per minute, with 50 }>er cent, overload. The sixth is a three-phase generator of 
revolving held type, also 550 k.wx at 90 r.p.ni. 

The station of the Loudon United Tramways, at Chiswick Tlig. 13^. is a building of dis- 
tinct individuality, and the elevations are impressive. Tlie engineer i^ 'Mr. Earshall. Mr. 
Curtis Green the architect. 

The power house is 151 feet by lo6 feet, and both engine room and boiler house are faced 
externally with red bilek and Eortland stone, and internally with glazed lulcks. Steel shaft 
300 feet, and 10 feet internal diameter inside the iire-bilek lining. It stands on a east-iron 
base plate, su2)ported on a pedestal of red brick with Eortland stone dri^ssings. The tiue enters 
30 feet above ground. 

The powder station of the City of London is situated on the south side of the Thames, 



close to Blaekfriars Bridge. The erection was coiiimeneed in Is'.i-i, and several enlarncment.- 
have been made since. It is a very remarkable and interesting station, ot over IT, .'>00 h.p., Imt 
is uni(pte in so many respects that no short description i^- ].ossible. It i^ verv fullv de.-cribed 
in the hbi'tyicallu ritir ot March 3, 10, and 17, 1309, and I’ebruary tis(. 101)2. Tla re art 
three engine rooms, two boiler houses, and three sliatts. It is partly a power and jiartly 
direct supply, but is in every way a notable example of a large Installation. Although the 
land IS extremely valuable, the one-floor arrangement ha- been adopted, which has proved 
botli convenient and economical in working. It was designed liy Mr. Trank Bailev. 

Tlieie arenumljeis ot other steam power stations, all presenting man\’ featiua s of intere-'t, 
but the examples described are sufficient to indicate the general features of tliis class. 


BIIIECT SUPPLY STATIONS. - SIMPLE. 

The simple direct supply station consists of the machinery departnumts .-omewlial m, 
the same lines as the power station, of which it was the forerunnei'. 

The Mason'. Yard Central Station of the St. .James's and' Pall Mall Flectric Li-lit 
Comp)iny, Limited ; Maneln.ster Sguare, of the Metropolitan Llectric Lighting Conn.anv ■ Chape' 
llace ot the Kensington and Knightsbridge Electric Light Companv ; Wan.lsworUp of the 
County ot London and Lru.Mi Provmcial Electric Lighting Company: the Central St)iti)ms of 
Battersea; .Shoreditch (M histon Street) ; of the respective Borough Councils, and th.. station 
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of the London County Council on the Thames Embankment, amongst many others, are 
examples of this class in London. 

It was almost the earliest form of station, and originated simultaneously with the com- 
posite form of direct supply station. It was required in those districts which were too large 
to be served by one central station, before the days of the power station. It is not probable 
that many more of these stations will be required. Some of the existing simple direct 
supply stationj5 are already being converted into sub-stations, and in time, no doubt, the steam 
plant will be taken out of many, and be replaced with electrical machinery only. 

The Continental stations of this class are in many respects so similar to English 
examples that no detailed description is necessary ; but the construction and elevations 
naturally possess the architectural features of the country to which they belong. As a com- 
paratively obsolete class it would serve no useful i^urpose to give fuller particulars about them. 


LIRECT SUPPLY STATIOYS.—COMPOSITE. 

Of the composite type of direct supply stations numbers exist all over the world. In 
small towns, in the country remote from other towns or from centres where power can be 
generated under exceptionally favourable conditions, and in agricultural districts, no doubt 
many of this type will be erected for some years to come. Sooner or later, however, com- 
bination between towns and districts will take place, and co-operative power stations will 
replace this class also, and those then existing will become at any rate partly sub -stations also. 
It will be a great advantage to this country in the keen war of trade competition which is 
before it, and will reduce the appalling extravagance and waste of the mineral wealth of this 
country which is now going on from the unnecessary consumption, carriage, and handling of 
coal, and all the attendant vaste of land, labour, and time, and congestion of traffic pro- 
duced and fostered by present method Unfortunately, the day has not yet come, and so 
composite stations will still be wanted, and a few notes on them will be useful. 

They are in fact complete electrical works generating and distributing energy and include 
accommodation fur all departments connected with the industry." A complete composite 
station contains the following accommodation : — 

MiirJfinn'tf lh'pa)t)i(i )(t . — Engine house, for engines, dynamos, switchboard, leads from 
dynamos and mains leaving the station, condensing plant, watch engineer’s office, and accom- 
modation for engine room staff and drivers. Workshoq), oil and waste stores, engine room 
stores. 

Hectrlcal Stonujc VcpartnienL — Patterv-room and stores. 

Strci})/ Boiler house and overhead coal store, economiser house, chimney 

shafts, pump room, and feed tanks. Acccunmodation for stokers, mess room, dressing room 
and lavatories, w.c.’s, Ac., boiler hemse stores. Coal siding and elevator and conveyor, and 
hoi^t and truck way. 

FT (/ter I )cpartm< nt. — Similar to the power stations. 

rraniH aj/,^ Dcpartim'nt . — Car shed, 2)ainting slio}), workshop in common with themachinery 
department, sand store, lamp room, car drivers’ room, mess room, dressing rooms, lavatories, 
and w.c.’s for tramway staff’. 

In some cases where condensing water is not drawTi direct from the river, cooling and 
walcr-softening plant ib generally installed. 

^ I’laiw .iiul >uctu'iis of nuuiv oi station^ aie ex- Borough Councils of these parishes ; Ipswich, Kilmarnock, 

hibited. Amoiiy them Hackney and I'>lington. ot the Kirkcaldy, Harrow, Calcutta. 
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Piihlic Health 'Depart}nent, — DestniL'tur for to^vn refuse connected to Mime stack as elec- 
tricity works. The steam generated therein i'^ used for warming buildings or other small 
and unimportant work. It has not proved very successful a^^ a steam generator for large 
engines. 

Outside Mains and Public Li<jhtinij , — Cable stores, building materials stores, ladder and 
truck stores, arc lamp stores, general stores, and yard. Tools and plant stores, carpenter's 
shop, smith's shop and forge. Accommodation for workmen. 

Meter Jh.partmtnt . — Cxeneral workshop, clockmaker's shop, tested meter store-, battery 
and meter testing room, calibrating room, photometer room, control offices, accommodation 
for staff. 

Administration . — Greneral public offices, board room or committee room, offices for general 
managers, accountant, collectors, meter clerk- and readers, chief engineer's drawing office, 
lavatories, &:c. for staff. Each department wxmld rerjuirc a timekeeper'- office, but this can in 
many cases be combined for several. Sometimes a residence for engineer. 

The accommodation, of course, varies in nearly every case. Imt this table of accom- 
modation gives a general idea of the buildings constituting a central station or electricity 
works of this class. 

A very complete station of this class has recently been erected by the Cor]*oration of 
Ipswich [pi. xix., XX.], and there are many tine examples in the province-. 

In the full description of power stations many points applicable to central r^tatioiib 
generally have been noted. These apply in a great measure to direct xupplv ^tatioim aLo. 
Within the limits of these notes it is not possible to give further details of tlii- cla--. 


SUB-STATIOXS. 

Sub-stations to accommodate static transformer^ have been in existence for nianv vears. 
They were formerly small unimportant structures, frequently vault- under the pavement or 
roadways, or in basements of houses. The modern sub-.'^tation, however, i^ a very different 
thing. It is a building requiring careful design and of daily increa-ing importance. The 
function of the plant installed in it is either to alter the character or to reduce the tension of 
energy derived from the pow^er stations, and to distribute either the same ener*^^ at another 
potentiality or to generate and distribute new^ energy at low^ tension In’ means of dvnamos 
directly coupled and driven by motors. These compound machines are called" motor 
generators. 

It may be said that these stations use electricity a:, the source of power, but obtain it at 
present in an indirect manner. From the architect's point of view it is not verv material 
whether the current flow’s through the machines and is transformed, or whether it is actuallv 
generated by motors driving dynamos. In (U'dinary running, motor generators do not cause 
much vibration; under certain conditions, however, very se\ere vilu’ation «et u}), but it is 
an accidental rather than a normal condition. Some types produce a peculiar and i)eiietratim' 
note. 

A sub-station without batteries consists ol one prhicipal room in which the motor ^mne- 
rators are placed, also the switchboards regulating the incoming and the outgoiim currents 
and the subw’ays or chaml>ers for the mains into and out of the building. An office for tlie 
engineer in charge and on duty, and lavatories and conveniences for staff, and some space fur 
stores. The switchboards are usually placed on galleries. 
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The sub-station at Bennett Street, Manchester : T)nke Street, Mayfair, London Mgs. 14 
and 15, and pL xii.J. 

The addition of a battery makes a considerable difference to the design, as the batteries 
are often veiy large and require considerable room. Sometimes the building is only one 
stoi} high, as sub-station No. 6 of the Manhattan Railway Company, which is a common type 
of American design ; or it is a l)uilding of several tioors, a more common Continental practice. 
The Milvstation of Vienna of the Siemens-Schuckert Company: the sub-station Konigin 



Auguslastrasse at Berlin of the Allgomeine (’ompany : the Albert Hall station of the Kensingtim 
and Knightsl)ridge Electric Light Company, on(‘ of tla^ first in London, of which Mr. h! W. 
Miller was the enginetaa are a few examples. 

^ub-^tations must l)e placed fairly near the (Mmtre of tlie area wdiich they supply. 
Sometimes they must be eri'cted in fashionable quarters, in residential districts, or close To 
important ])uildings. Every precaution should be taken to prevent transmishitm of mechanical 
Mbration, or escape of sound beyond the building. The buildings must be dry, wvll ventilated, 
and well lighted in every part. In many cases the amount of energy required for the 
distiict to be served by the sub-station can be closely estimated before the buildinc^ is erected. 
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They therefore generally he ereetnl of full si/x at onoe, 
instead of being constructed as small buildings in the iir^t 
instance adapted for enlargement in the future, as othtr central 
stations necessarily must be. T(» some extent this siiupliiies the 
design, but as these stations are of comparatively recent origin 
the kind of building likely to prove ino-t '-uitahh. mT -o well 
known, and present practice vill no doubt ])l- t on-iderably im- 
proved. Hitherto they have been fairly small buildings, from 
1,U00 to 10,000 h.p., but they vill probably I.l much larger in 
the future. Already sub-stations of lA^oOn- to 25.000 h.p. art- 
projected, and some of this size are in cuur^L of erection. In 
future stations switchl^oards \\ill perhaps be almost part of the 
structure, and the mains chambers vill l^e -eparate from the 
machinery rooms. Indeed, more complete separation and greater 
space for mains than is usually allowed in thi- mo^t important 
department are desirable in almo^^t all clas^res of central station-, 
for there is no doubt that the -witchboard is tlie mo>t dangerous 
part of the installation. 

Azotes on central stations A^o^l(l hardly he complete without 
some reference to the chimney shaft-. So important are these 
structures, and so interesting many detail- concerning them, 
that many pages would not exliau-t all tliat ^.liould be noted 
al^out them. The lireakdown of a shaft completely di-alde- a 
central station, therefore there should not be le-- than two. and 
each should ])e capable of doing more than half the work of the 
station tor the division of the plant which it >ervesn so that, in 
case of necessity, one could, by being overworked for a time, takt^ 
uj;) a considerable portion of the work ]‘)erfornied hv the other 
shaft under normal working conditions. 

These shafts are not ordinary factory chimneys. Their 
importance to the undertaking, and couseguentlv to the com- 
munity, their great size, and tlie fact that tlicy may be erected 
in groups ot from twxj up to six nr mnre, reguire tliat thev should 
be ot bettei constructi(.>n and appearance tlian is often deemed 
sufficient. If an ordinary factor y cliimney, creating draught for 
perhaps 1,000 or 1,500 h.p., di-abled, one factory i. iiicmive- 
nienced or perhaps ^,topped for a day> wliile ^mne lem[)orary 
arrangements are made. I3ut temporary arrangements to i‘e])lace 
a 15,000 or 20,000 h.p. stack would take a con>iderable time: 
meanwhile the W(U'k, light, and traffic (d’ whole distvn-t might 
be completely disorganised. 

Many things are accejded as i’elia]>I(‘ facts about chimntw 
shafts which rest on no better toundation tliaii oft-repeated 
statements ot w^orknieii. It is a common lielief that ebimney 
shafts oscillate in a gale, and that it they do not they are delb 
cient in elasticity, and are likely to ])e IdowTi down. Tlie results 
t>f actual measurements ami observations of some hundreds of 
<*himuey shafts prove that they do not nseillate or >waY. and 
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The}' will tlieiA'ft'ire "f full ^i/j nt hria^ 

instead of being con^truett d a^ r-uiall building'^ iu the tir^t 
in-tanee adapted fur eniargt uieiit in tin* futiua . a- iRla-r eentral 
^tation^ neet.-^ariiy mu-t be. I’*' S’'hn ^xttnr tin- ^in!pliiie> the 
design, but as the-e -tati‘>n- e.iv <*t crap. i rat ivt-l\ rtfeni origin 
the kind r>f building likely tu pr>'Vc uio-t ^’iiited'h i- u.*t -o well 
known, and present irractiee will n^ <l,.ubt be tou-idMably iia- 
provetl. Hitherto ting* h.uo btuLi fairly -mail ’buihiing-, fnjui 
l.OOO tu lO.UoO Inp., but tlu\ will pri>bably Ik. mueh lava* r in 
tlu future. Already -ub-statiuii- "f l.'.niio tu lap. ar* 

projeetLd, anil -rune of thi- -ire uia in Lnur-i ut »i\itiun. In 
future rotations switeliboaiaH will rliaii- bt ahao-t part ut the 
-irueture, anil the mains elauab»a-- will ]-» -eparate frum the 
machinery room-. Indeed. iai>re (.••ngib te pa: ition and nr* ater 
:>paee for main- than i.- usually alluv.'d in tin- m-’-t im}'urtanu 
department are de-irable in ahax-t all Lda--e- uf eentral -tatiuu.-, 
for there i- riu duubi that tla* -witcbb.,vvd ie ih- lU'-t dauarr-ui-, 
part of the installatiuu. 

Notes un central r^tatirai- vm-uM hardily 'oe c- unplet* withuui 
some reference to the chimney -heft-. S > im]»urTant are ilu.>e 
.•structures, and intere-ting many dietaii- ci>riierninn tlunn 
that many pages W'ould not exhau-t all tliat -uieild ht^ imted 
ahout thrm. The hiaakdow.*n of a -bar: c- iinpb t* Iv di-ahb ^ a 
Central -tation, therefore there -iWeaM ui,- 1,^ I tliait two. and 
each should he capable of doing inca’* than, half the Avnrk of tlie 
-tation u:u“ the divi-ion of tin I'laiu. *‘hhh it -^rvt- . tliat, in 
case of necessity, one cuuld, hy hr-in^ uverv. urla*d fui’ a tluiu. tak*- 
up a cLUi.-idtrahle povticui uf tin wua'b. pfufca’iin d hy the 'Uher 
-haft under normal working cicnilihuin. 

These shafts are not ordiintry facteu’V ejiiinne}.-. Their 
importance to thu undertaking, lUid I'un-e'jUi ntly tu the eoiu- 
muiiity. tlieir great si;^e, and thf fe r tlnit thi y in.iy be i rerted 
in group.- of from two u[> tu -ix nf muiu-, rtguii’e tliat tlu y shnitid 
be r)f hettei’ cun-triictiun and apjiuuanrv* than i- nftt n detuned 
-iitfieieiit. If an ui-dinary fatt'»:\ iliimnyv. cr* nting (Iraught fur 
perliaps l.iJiH) <u’ l.boO li.p.. i- tluAhk d, ftia bnttirv i- iiuunve- 
iiieiieed ur pei‘ha[)s -tu])ped fui’ ,t Pw day- wink -u\u‘ o ni]»urary 
arrangeniuiit^ ari‘ made, ilut o mpMiar;. arnniLeUa nts tu la-phu'e 
a ir>,UMO (_>r ‘dO.OUO h.\i. stack wiMild la.ke a euu~.id» rahjr time ^ 
meauwhilu thu work, light, and iralVn' i-f a wImP- distiiH iniglit 
he completely di-urgani-i* d. 

IMany thing> are aece})!* d ,i- rhia]»li facts ahuul (diiminy 
shafts which re-^t un no In rter fuundatiuu than uft-ia jnattd 
statements uf workmen, it a cummun hulirf that chimney 
-haft^ u^cillate in a. gale, and tliat it ting du ut.i thuy aie deti- 
citut in elasticity, and are likely in he hluwn duwn. Tliu 
uf actual mea-ureiiient^ and th-.rrvatiuim of sume hundruU <'f 
chimney shaft- pruve that time du nut u>ri!lat< ur -way, aial 
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Et:?ults (jbttiined -laall experimental maeliines are no to \\liat will liappeii with 
several lar.e*' machine>. 1’. •untlatioH'' luievtmly loadeil, "r iixtd at one end and freH- at the 
other, and eL'iiceiitrated load- on uirder^ hiah up in the huildin.A. ineruHe ^ihratinn, and are 
a])t to cau^e it to nvtHinl A.-vonU tU. hi.nao. . -n ^ 
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in the design. They are staternem^ of what ha^ occurred A\hen the two eoiirseb have been 
adopted in actual practice in several instances. The alternatives can be reduced to a common 
denominator of e. d., and a fair compari.'^on can and should be made when the design and 
estimate are being prepared. 

It has only been po^^ible to treat the subject very generally in these notes, and to 
give an idea of what these buildings are. No doubt opinions differ con.'-iderably on almost 
every point connected with them. This is only natural considering how modern they are, and 
how much connected with them at pre.^^ent rest:? rather on individual experience of isolated 
cases than on w’ell-a^certained and ^^idely tested data. 

In central stations, as in many modern building?, the co-operation of two protV'^sions 
concerned with completely different subjects is necessary, viz. building and mechanical 
engineering. AVhere bueh a wide difference exists no rivaliy is ])ossible, and excellent 
results have follow'ed from the collaboration which has been the custom in thi:? indu:?try. 

From the very commencement of electric su[)ply engineers have been ceaselessly engaged 
in ins enting, working out, and perfecting the innumerable electrical and mechanical device- 
and systems connected with this highly scientitic subject. It has been, and it i-, impu??i]»le 
for them to ])urden their minds or give up time to the consideration of the luuldings. From 
the moment that the plant arrangement wTiich the engineer requires ha? been given to 
the architect, the former never expects nor wishes to have anything more to do wTth the 
buildings until the architect is in a position to hand them over ready for the engineer's work 
to commence and plant to be erected. By this it is nut to be understood that during 
this time the architect can work without reference to the engineer : (piite the contrary. 
They must be iu touch at every point from commencement to completion. The arehiteet 
must be })repare'l to deal with the legal points aff’ectiiig the hiiildings, their eost, and every 
part of the eonslruetion. He mu?t appreeiate what the industry is, what its develnpment< 
are likely to he, and have the same intelligent general know ledge about machinery and things 
electrieal that he would be expected to have of the lilting-, appointments, and work of any 
other class (.)f buiidiiies mure commonly met with in general practice. 

The work of the electrician and the mechanical engineer is undoubtedly the most 
important, since they are concerned with working out, inventing, and perfecting the system 
of supply, the machinery and plant, and all that is in motion, which is the very life of 
the industry. The architect has hut to construct the frame, which mubt uphold, suj^port, and 
protect the vital organs, and to give some suitable outward expression of the wonderful and 
useful work carried on within the structure. Many of these buildings are yet to he erected, 
and many opportunities lie before those wTio realise that as men's minds widen with the 
process uf tlie suns, the interest of the modern problem is to di[) 

• Into the futuie. far a- luimaii l\v can 
See tiu' \i-ioii 1 1 the wovhh aUti all the wnudeid that will be.' 


JHSCFSSION OF MB. FFACH'S FAFEE. 

The President. Mr. A?ton 'WEiug Pi. A., F.S.A.. in the Chair. 


Paori.bsoii ALEX. B. W. KENNEDY, LL.D., 
F.B.S., who rose at the iiisitation of tlw i’re'^i- 
deiit, said he hoped the architectural profession 
W’ere seriously taking this matter up. These 
stations had to ctuiie, and, if architects would 


not attend to them seriously, ^o much the wor?e 
for the stations, and so inucTi the w'or-e for the 
public who had to look at them. As Nature liad 
not provided water powder in this country, they 
would have to put up with high chimneys, and if 
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engineer^ had to dusign them, the 
^vonld ht' too appalling to think of. He hoped, 
tliu-efore. that ai'ehitect:^ would take up thi^ 
'subject in the >pirit in which Mr. Peaeli had 
taken it up. A rather serious, though character- 
istic. fault he had to ihid with Mr. l^each's Paper. 
Pie could See nothing of his name in the whole 
Paper : he had -aid nothing wdiatevei*. in de- 
scribing the buildings on the screen, as to what 
he had done himself. He should like to supple- 
ment this, and to have it on record that a very 
large number of the stations he had shown were 
ot i\Ir, Peach's own de-ign. For instance, the 
Westiiiinster Flectric Lighting Company, the St. 
Jame-’s and the Central Electric Company's 
station-, the County of London and Lrush, that 
beautiful st.ition at Ipswich, and many others 
vhicli Mr. Peach had laid no claim to, though he 
had given ample credit to other people’s w'ork. 
A- to the relations betw'cen engineers and archi- 
tects in woik of this kind. Mr. lAach had indi- 
cated them in a verv sati-factory manner. The 
work of the two branches must neee-sarily be 
close, and neither could iret on wuthout the other 
it a thoroughly satisfactory re-ult was to I>e 
obtained. He would emphasi-e tw'o or throe 
points in which engineers looked to architects 
to help them. He did not speak of the exterior 
arrangements because there they looked to urdii- 
tects to help them altogether. The more the 
engineers could be as-isted by the architects 
in this matter the better for everybody con- 
cerned : and in one respect at lea,-t, as Mr. 
Peach had said, the more largely the build- 
ings WA-re conceived the better the financial 
re-ult wAuld be, and the more lasting wAuld be 
the buildings. The question of vibration was 
a verv serious one in building- to be erected 
in towuis ; therefore the con-truction of the 
foundation-, -o as to have as little tran-iuission 
of vibration as pos-ible from the in-ide of the 
building to the ourside, wa^ one the mo-t 
important thiug- the architect could lla^e to con- 
sifler. He was [>artly at the mercy of the 

tuigineer in thi- matter—became the engineer had 
to have the foundations more or less of a parti- 
cular shape. Put, from hi- own experience, 
perhap- tlie most imporca lU point in the matter 
of getting non- vibrating foundations, apart irom 
tile fact that they should be -eparate from the 
foundatitin w’alls, W’a- that, if possibb*, they should 
be rather <d‘ the -bape of a tiat tile put down llat- 
w'i-e than of a btack set up on (‘dge - that is, they 
should be of a s]in[;e which should ofh'r as little 
chance of rocking on it- own corners as po-sible. 
He had found in one or two ca^t s of gu'eat im- 

Uovf'MiCc rbar rli t.rrnl h* ■> i 


happened had been that the foundations had 
rocked from corner to corner, and the rocking had 
been transmitted acro-s streets and into neigh- 
b au'iiic: f)remi-t- in a iin>st uncomfortable fashion. 
The f)lan he thought Mr. Peach had adopted had 
been, after the concrete was laid in the usual wxiy, 
to lay a sort of sand key-, ten or twelve feet -(juare, 
with six or eight inche- between in all directions: 
so that the bottom i)f tin main eiimm foundation 
iioor was not hat. but had a number of eroo\es in 
it, wliich Were filled up with a noii-adhrsive 
material, -eparatiiig it mnie or le-s fully from the 
('onci'cte below, and making it very dillicult for it 
to roek as a whole. He could not -ay that this 
con-truction had been the cause of their having 
had -0 little complaint of ^ibration in some of the 
stations i\lr. Peach laid put up in central London, 
but, it it had not been the caust-, at any rate they 
had ni)t had any trouble with vibnjtion, and the 
iound.ition- w'ere cun-tructed in that fashion. 
Another matter of the very gieate-t importance, 
winch tliey w'ere now only heginiiing to realise, 
w'as that they must Lave no combustible material- 
aboiit tie* building. They used to sdy that it was 
suhicieiit if tluy had nothing in the building that 
wmuld burn. But that was not enough now. 
Otiici' buildings niieht burn and set the roofs of 
their stations on fire : and now they had to ask 
that architects should siipfly them Avith buildings 
whicii practically had nothing about them that 
Avould burn, no matter wdiat wickediu-sS the 
engineers WAi'e guilty of by Avay of trying to set 
them alight fiom in-ide. The construction of 
thc-e huge iuiildiiigs in the Couiny of London 
Avas undoubtedly rendered much more diili- 
cult, and much more expeii-ive, by ceitain 
conditions of the Building Act, or interpre- 
tations of the Building Act. He hoped that 
in time -ome reform- might be introduced 
into that Act which Avon Id allow them todealAvith 
tlie-e buildings — Avhich A\ ere never coiitemplated 
ten (U* fifteen years ago— in n more rea-onable 
fashion. In conclusion, he could onl\ -ay that 
nieiiibers of both profe-sion- mu-t look upon Mr. 
IT'Uch's Iki])er as nio-t valuable, and a- .i -ingu- 
larly complete de-cription of matters of the great('St 
importance to them. 

Coi.oNuL IH STAClx IjALi'orii -aid Ik* was 
in a somewhat difhciilt po-itioii • tiioiigli he liap- 
peried to \h‘ an arcliiti’Ct he happened also to he 
in a clitfercnt relation to 'Mr. ITaicli. as Chaitman 
of the St. -laiiU's's Electric Light C’onipany, and 
\dce-(’hairman of another JTectric Light ('om- 
pany, and al-o a- Surveyor to tin* (irosvenor 
li-tate, ha\ii]g a knowledge of his Avork (Ui that 
estate. It theiefore gave him very gr(‘at plea-un* 
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what had been already said with regard to Mr. 
Peach’s drawings, and the modest way he had 
shown them to the Meeting. Only yesterday he 
happened to be passing the power station in St. 
John’s Wood, and, although he would not say 
with Lord Wemyss that the chimney shaft was 
better than the Campanile of St. Mark's, still he 
thought it wa> a very fine chimney. Its great 
size, eighteen feet square inside at the top, made 
it an imposing structure, yet it looked like a 
chimney ; and he thought that was much better 
than looking like the Campanile of St. Mark’s. 
He thought it was a very useful hint of Mr. 
Peach’s about the erection of chimneys. It was 
not necessary to go to very great expense in 
facing them with some extra good brick, which in 
London soon became black, but to vary it and 
have some other material in the upper portion, 
and so get the effect Mr. Peach had obtained in 
the station at St. John’s Wood. The effect of 
those six chimneys in a row he thought would 
be very imposing, and the St. John’s Wood people 
were doubtless looking forward to their comple- 
tion ! Whether it would add to the value of 
property around was not for him to say. Seriously, 
however, they had had a most interesting Paper, 
and they were much to be congratulated that this, 
almost the first Paper on the subject, should be 
read before the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. It would become, he was sure, a standard 
Paper, and one which would be referred to by 
those interested in such buildings. One thing 
that had struck him was the extraordinary rapidity 
vdth which the type of such buildings was 
being developed. Mr. Peach showed them the 
station in connection with the Tube (Central 
Railway). It seemed only the other day that the 
Tube was opened ; but Mr. Peach spoke of it as 
an old-fashioned station now ; so that electric 
science and the buildings to accommodate it were 
evidently advancing bv leaps and bounds. 

Mk. STANLEY PEACH, in responding, said 
that the cordiality with which the Meeting had 
passed the vote of thanks was particularly 
gratifying, as, by passing it in that way, he felt 
that they recognised the immense assistance and 
kindness he had received from architects and 
engineers, and the leading firms connected with 
the electrical industries in Europe, America, and 
England, in preparing the Paper. No one writing 
a paper could have received more a>sistance than 
ho had, and when they came to read the Paper 
in the Jouexal, he thought they would find many 
matters dealt with which had been raised izi the 
discussion. Every effort had been made to ensure 
the information being as accurate as possible, and 
it had ill nearly every ease been cheeked by the 
architects and engineers of the buildings de- 
scribed. The drawings on exhibition were in all 
cases original drawings lent by the architects or 
engineers who designed the buildings, and who 


had kindly supplied valuable information for the 
Paper. On the question of vibration raised during 
the discussion, Mr. Peach said that he had felt it 
was such a large subject that it would have taken 
an evening to go thoroughly into the various 
matters which arose in connection with it, and so 
he had not mentioned it in the abridged Paper 
which he had read, but it was dealt with to some 
extent in the Paper which would be printed. So 
far as aerial vibration was concerned, it could be 
overcome either by an expansion chamber on the 
exhaust pipe, or by a sufficiently large exhaust 
pipe carried up to a considerable height above the 
surrounding buildings. The matter rested prac- 
tically with the engineers, and there was now very 
little difficulty from this cause. So far as the 
transmission of mechanical vibration through the 
foundations was concerned, this subject had been 
very carefully studied by those designing buildings 
of this class. A great number of measurements 
had been taken, and test^ of various kinds had 
been made to ^ee what step>s could be taken to 
prevent it. Practically speaking, the best way to 
overcome the transmission of vibration wa- to put 
large enough foundations, as Professor Kennedy 
had described, and of sufficient width at the base. 
The foundations must also be rigid and heavy, 
and the load should be concentrated as far as pos- 
sible at the edge of the engine block, rather than 
distributed in the centre. At the present time 
remarks on this subject should be taken rather as 
matters under consideration than authoritative 
statements based on WLTTascertained and tested 
data. As regard-, the difficulty of expansion of the 
fire-brick lining of stacks. The lining of steel 
stacks is carried on angle irons, and is a compara- 
tively simple matter, as space can be left at the 
top of each section unduL’ the angle iron carrying 
the next section to ensure room for the lining to 
expand ; but in the ease of brick shafts lined in a 
similar way to steel shafts, the fire-brick must be 
carried on in corbel couises, and it is very difficult 
to calculate or allow in the building the proper 
space for expansion, as there is considerable con- 
solidation of the outer walls as the shaft is being 
built. Moreover, the lire -brick lining which is 
adopted in these cases is liable to bulge if not 
built tight up between the corbel courses, so that 
failure has resulted in several cases where an 
attempt has been made to apply the same prin- 
ciples of construction to brick as is u^ed for steel 
shafts. T’he largest expansion he had ever mea- 
sured ill a fire-brick lining was nine inches in 
100 feet ; that was in the case of a stack which 
was cooled right down for some repairs to be 
carried out. The position which the top of the 
fire-brick lining had occupied while the stack was 
in work was clearly shown on the wall, so there 
could be no doubt about what the difference in 
length of the lining was between the stack hot 
and cold. In the Paper they would find a great 

X X 
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deal more information than he had given that 
evening, and if they had patience to ]‘ead it he 
hoped they would find several points which would 
be generally useful not only for central station^, 
but in general practice. 
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Power Station ot iIk Ccniial EIl'cihc SiipiK} 
Co. Ltd., Grovt Itoad St. JuhnO A uud. 
London: Plan, elcNat-on. aiid '•(-ctiu'.i- 

Power Station ot the Undti -'round Lleotiic 
Railways of Luiidou. Ltd.. Lor'- Road. 
Clielsea : Plan and -cciioii. 

Power Station ot the Coipoiation of Hau- 
chester. Stuart Sneot . Geutral plans and 
sections. 

Power Station ot the Corpoiation ot Dublin. 
Pigeon House Foil : Idan and section. 

Power House of the Xlind Avenuc li ail mad 
Co., Kingbbridge. New York . Ihan^. elevaiiun. 
and sections. 

Power Station ot the AiumLipjlu^v ui Viemia . 
Plan and -ection 

Berliner Electiicitat- WtuAiL, ubtr- Spree, 
Berlin: Plan and -eetion, 

Municipal Station at Anmterdiam : Phut of 
building and section ot loundations. 

Sub-station with (Tankn ovtr ot the Y'est- 
miuster Electric Supply Coipoiation. Duke 
Street, Mayfair, London : Geoineti'Kal dra^'V- 
ings. 

Sub-station No. 6 of the IVfanhattan Elevated 
Railways Co. of Ne^s• York, and Sub-statiuii 
of the Municipality ui Vienna : Plans and 
sections. 

Manchester Sub-station, and First Po^vfi’ 
Station of the Municipality ot Gent\a : Pljn- 
and .-ectioiift. 

Second Water Power Station ot the Muni( i 
pality of Geneva at ClitviC'. and the Bennett 
Street Sub-station ot tlie Manchester Cor- 
poration : Plans and :?ection-. 

Direct Supply Station of the County of London 
and Brush Piovincial Electric Light Com- 
pany, Ltd., City Road, London : Plan. 

Direct Supply Station or the Borouuh Council 
of Battersea, London, Plan and transAci^e 
section. 

Compo-5ite Supply Station of tin Corporation 
of Ip-'Wich : Plan and section. 
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CHROXICLE. 

Special Elections to Fellowship. 

The I ouncil bive elected the following gentle- 
men to Fellowship of the Institute under the pro- 
viso to Ily-law 0, viz. ; — 

Tuhv Klppie. uf 140 Bath Street, Glasgow, 
P, f of the Glasjoic Institute 
<j A/chitLets, elected 14th March. 

Hkxry Laygtox Goddakd Y4.], M.A.Oxon., 
of S Market Mreet, Leicester, President- 
E'Cci <~f lliL L^Aicester and Leicestershire 
S' lA'C/ lyAi/ cilitccts. elected 28th March. 

Photographic Competition. 

Mr. Gilbert IF Lovegrove, Hon. Sec. A. A. 
Camera and Cycling Club, asks notification in the 
JouiLVAL of a photographic competition, open to 
members of the architectural profession, to be held 
under the auspices of the Club. The following are 
the rules : 

1. The competition n confined to sets of photographs 
adapted tor the purpose of architectural '^tudy. 

2. The competition is open to members of the archi- 
tc'ctuiai piofe^SiOn, and all members of the Architectural 
Association. 

d. Lucdi -ct should consi-^t of not more than twehe 
pi lilt', and lilu-tidte one subject or class of subjects. 

4. A competitoi may submit any number of sets. 

d. The whole of the work in connection with the pboto^ 
Luaph- ^ulimitte<l mu-t liave been carried out by tlie 
competitor. 

b. Photograph- niu-t be -ent to the Secretary of the 
Aicdiitectural A--uciatiun Camera and Cycling Club, at the 
ohice- ot theAichiteetuv.il .Vs-ociation, not later than the 
l-t Octohc‘ 1 , and muat he mounted, but not framed. 

7. Tile i)hutu,eiap]is will he approveil by the Committee 
of the Aiehitectuial .V— ocLition Cameia and Cycling Club 
a- IhiMiig reached a t<iir ^tandaid ot tetdmical excellence, 
and will then be tinallv adjudged b\ a gentleman, not a 
photu^napher, who an expeit in architectural tuition, 
and who will be cho-en by the Pie>idcnt of the Archi- 
tectural A-'.ociation, Such name to be declared before 
the end of March. 

5. Copie- of the winninu tirmts, by a permanent process, 
must he deposited with the Architectural As-ociation 
hefnn* the prize i- pre-ented to the winner. 

IK The Arehitectiual A— ociation and the Arcbitectuial 
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Association Camera and Cycling Ciab will not be re- 
sponsible for any loss or damage to any prints entered 
for the competition, nor for any ciiaiges for caniage, ^yc. 

10. A prize value three guineas vill be awarded to the 
best set of prmt'^, and will take tin toiin ot bonk-^ or 
apparatus. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber ~F. i? to be judge. 

House of Commons Committee on Ventilation. 


and Fellow in 18o8. He served for many 
years on the Council and as Vice-President, and 
received the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture 
in 1890. He was a pupil of Sir Charles Barry, 
and on the completion of his articles remained 
with him as assistant for some years, his work 
being almost exclusively confined to the draw- 
ings and works connected with the Houses of 
Parliament. Commencing practice in 1841 he 


A series of articles from the Building Xcirs. 
purporting to be an analysis of the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Ventilation of the House 
of Commons, has 

been published in 

pamphlet form 
[Hickson, M'ard A 
Co., Chisweli Street, 

E. C. : price Is.j. 

The Select Com- 
mittee consisted of 
Sir ]\richael Foster, 

F. R.S., Chau nian. 

Sir J. Battv Tuke, 

M.D., Messrs. Ro- 
bert Farqiiharson. 

M.D., Victor Ca- 
vendish, John Dil- 
lon, D. F. Goddard, 
and A. H. Smith. 

The pamphlet may '' - 

be seen in the Li- 

brary. ^ JRi 

The late John Gibson. 

The bust of the .. \ 

late John Gibson, ^ . 

kindly presented to ^ 

the Institute by Mr. 

William Glover [F. , ^ 

has been placed in 

the lobby at the ^ 

foot of the staircase 
leading to the Li- 
brary. The bust was 
modelled by the 

late Mr. Bursill, a 
Royal Academy Me- 
dallist and Travel- 
ling Student, who 
executed the bronze 
statues on Holboni 
Viaduct, and the 

figures and panels 

at the National ■ 

Provincial Bank in 

Bishopsgate Street. _ 

John Gibson [h, • i „.n 

1817, 1893] was r.v ir. and rxr< n 

elected Associate of nu-M m- p hum nmt 

the Institute in rui-n-iM ..i nn 



won liis first success in the competition for the 
buildings of the National Bank of Scotland at 
Glasgow. Others of his early works were the 

Imperial Fire and 

^ Life Office, Thread- 

n-edle Street : the 
twin- spired Roman- 
esque Chapel in 
J Blcomsbury, erected 

! in IS 17 ; the Im- 
perial Insurance 

i Company’s office at 

! the corner of Old 

I Broad Street ; several 

• i buildings in War- 

wickshire, such as 
Compton Verney, for 
i Lord Willoughby de 
Broke ; Wl*oxton Ab- 
! bey : CharlecotePark; 

. Guy’s Cliff, and 

■ M i f i. i l n iii iinw w m several churches. Bo- 

|||M^|HH||||L I delwyddan Church, 

erected in 18 GO for 
1 Lord Willoughby de 

Broke, was con- 
sidered the finest of 
- q ‘ Gibson’s ccclesiasti- 

I cal works. In 18G4 he 

was appointed archi- 
tect to the National 
- Provincial Bank of 

England, and built 
''v ' , for it the head office 

, in Threadiieedie 

f Street, the branch 

; ^ bank in Piccadilly, 

< and upwards of forty 

: ' other branches in 

■ r different parts of 

-f the country. Other 

' I notable London 

' buildings of his were 

< ^ Child’s Bank in 

I T Ill ' ' n il * Fleet Street, and the 

» premises of the So- 

C Oety for Promoting 
Christian Know- 
' ledge, the first 

I \L I H II 1) Mb n \Li l"! n'Ml, MulU 1 M 1- I -IJ- ^ 

^ n riY .TitHN' vvnFrAvi>(.)P iv 1 '^*'.'' building eicctcd 

wut.uM (M.v.r, Nortlmmberlana 

iiniN Au< TiriFi 1 re \T \-">i • i m ikn Avonue. 
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The Coal Smoke Abatement Society. 

At the annual p-eiitral inueting of this Society, 
held on Tiu'^day, 22nd iilt., the Chairman, s^ir 
■William liichmond, K.C.JC. ILA.. in pr<>]j(>Mng 
the adoption of the report, ^aid that the amount 
of work done hy the Sfjciety in the pa^^t year wa< 
very coimiderahle. From l?t January to ^51^I De- 
cember the Socdety’s in^pocror reported 2, Quo 
observations of ^moke pollution, which led to the 
detection of l,4b0 eases of nuisance, and upon 
those observations 1,27'^ complaints ven tor- 
warded to the various metropolitan local au- 
thorities. Following tho-e coni}>laints forty 
summonses were i-^siied under the Act. involving 
the oltending fiinm in penalties and costs. The 
Committee had been aide to draw up a li-t of 
sixty -eight firms vnTio, before the Society exerted 
and made itselt felt, habitually polluted the atnio- 
S2)here of our city with one or more chimneys, 
and whose works within the past -ix months had 
not been observed to emit any smoke at all. 
Considering that all this work had been done 
with only one inspector, it might be ralten as a 
great achievement. Before the Society wa^^ 
founded none of the I.ondon boroughs paid any 
attention to the claime in the Public Health Act 
relating to pollution of the i.t- 


to works of art and vegetation, and directly de- 
moralising to the inhabitants of a great city.” 

That this meeting, in recognising the practical 
re -nit- already acdiieved by the Coal Smoke 
Alurement Society with the limited resources at 
di-posal, and in approving of its line of action, 
pledges itself to use it- best endeavours to place 
it in a [)0-ition to extend it- o2)erations.” 

An Architect’s Memorial. 

Frum Hr. IB nuv LoYKcniovr 11.' -- 

In the Parish Church of St. iNfary, Islington, 
now being altered by Sir Arthur Blomliold w Sons, 
many of the old mnnorial tablc*t'> are being re 
fixed. At the Ea'-t end of the South gallery a 
tablet ornamented by a T -guare and plumb rule 
bears the inscription : 

Iv ‘’>r 

Mil L\X'TLnT T>. 'W la.H.rx 
CiTi:u:x wu Joinep. oi T."XI>mv 

Dii- Jr] T *i4rif ITJ'S vi,li> 7u Yi -p-, 

AL-_unj t j i«i jHi^ CiiTu.Lii 
r\ iiii 1731. 
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but of all our statues the nio^t historically valuable. Tor tliey belong to that fre>h, (.arly 
period of Gothic art when its LXpre>sion seems to leap u])ward like a tlame ; when, in the heat 
of it, art ran molten into the mould'' of newimnivt " : when tlie ima.ite and superscription tluit 
for the thousand years of the Byzantine dyna'-ry had l)een the currency nf art were in a ciupde 
of generations entirely coined afresh — minteJ. a^^ it were, for the Gothic dynasty. ^\ e can 
see in the Wells statue*^ the genesis of a dominant art, the triumi>hant progress that mark^ 
the creation of a great "tyie, till in the late^^t and be-t of our Well" ligure" has bt-eii reached 
the highest level of the Engli"h accompliGiment. indeed, when we consider the (juality and 
the number e>f the statues, and their fair preservation. com})ared with tlie "cantine^". tin di>- 
tigurements. and the re^toratie^ns of nearly all our Engli>h media-val figure-work, we might 
say that with the ]e)ss of Wells would go one half of our noblest art- Only coniecture and 
tradition w’ould remain for its grei)te"t credit a." te* >culpture. It would be U" it the <ind 

the were gone, and only the could be produced U" proofs of Gieek 

epic genius. 

Clearly the subject of my lecture hu" many "idi and 1 have mltlRr the tinu. iinr the 
capacity to discuss them. My elfurts mu^t be cemtined to de\elo}>ing certain views u])on 
only one aspect of the Wells statues, wliich circum>tances have brought to my mgice. The 
leason of my addre""ing you i" really the occasion that ha" lately been aftbrded to the 
student of the Well" "tat ties by the erection of a "catlblding during the pa^t year upon 
the west front. Thirty-three year" have pa-sed "ince from the scaffoklings ^et for the 
restoration of the front arclneologist:^ hmt had the means of making clo^e acquaintance with 
the statue.". At that time a valuable seric" of photogra[)hs was taken by the Architectural 
Publication Association and IMr. Phillip", of Wells, and the"e have been the best source." r>f 
infoimation on many points. Last \ear one of the iigures at the north-west angle lig- 11 
fell to the ground tpU"hed out by the accumulation ot dirt behind iti, and it was wi"ely deter- 
mined to make a gctieral oxerhaul of thi* statue-, and by cramps and hohl-fast" safeguard 
them against such accidents. Prom the scailoldings erected for this purpose Mr. St. John 
Hope has been able to examine all the statue- at close (piarters. and has made now' a com- 
plete schedule of litem, with note of tlie (’haraiTer and attriluite of ench. and every dtuail 
of attitude and sMiihol attaching to them. At the same time a complete new seiies of })lioto- 
graphs has been executed for the Socidy of Antiipiaries. Professor Letliahy lias joined with 
Mr. bt. John Hope in a consideration of the evidences that are so to hand as to tlu‘ scheme 
of the statues. I’or the llrst time tlieir ideutiilcatioiis will Ix' scieiititically discussed at com- 
petent luinds, and we may confidently liope that tlu^ main questions of ii'onography will now 
he authoritati\ely settled, and the import of tin se arrays of statues brought out of the fog of 
well-intentioned conjecture which lias eiueloped them. W e shall have some certain ascriptions 
instead of the imaginary titles wdth which Cockerell and others have labtdied them. 

^ly part to-night is. liowevi r, to turn from the valuable and attractive enterprise (U 
naming tho statues to a less exciting hut still I think interesting side of their sculpture. 
The scaffolding has given opportunity of observing at close (piartia-s not only th(‘ matter of 
the portrayal hut i/s* and has enahletl my friend IMr. Arthur Cuirdner to make photo- 

graphic studies which the lantern wall put before you to-night. As preliminary to this, 
I sliould wish to make a short survey of the points w'e wash to develo}). 

The art of the statuary in stone is the art of his chisel. His craft lies in the cutting 
edge of the implement with which he shapes and models his stom*. Now our })oint is, that the 
consideration of that use of the chisel gives the key to the history of English sculpture. In 
the simple ai'tioii of cutting stone lies a world of diversity, in which can be mapped out 
territories of style, as clearly as in the world of nature are mapped out the regions of 
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distribution for animal life. The variations in the technique of a craft grow and spread under 
the same class of laws — those of heredity and variation, which have created in different dis- 
tricts the characteristic fauna and flora of each. For these variations have never been 
matters of arbitrary 
invention or designing, 
but exhibit tlieinselveh 
under the conditions of 
a coherent growth, hav- 
ing definite forebears 
behind them, and an 
acknowledged progeny in 
front. So that even in 
such a straightforward 
matter as the plain 
dressing and walling of 
freestone, the date and 
style of the masons were 
expressing themselves 

^ , 11'.. 1.— I’-ii matimnw .,i I'viKAT I \y. 

all throug'h the Middle 

Ages, and this expression can he ti'aced from one period to another by the variations in what 
are the simplest actions of building, the finishing and -etting of the stone employed. 

Certain and fully expressive of date and style is the signature of the figure sculptor in 
his use of the chisel p(untupon his statue— no doubt an individual signature, but not so much 
one of individual fancy and caprice 
as the expression of his time, sliow- 
ing a growth from one stage of 
execution to another, and with dis- 
tinct peculiarities arising from the 
phases of his craft, from the tra- 
ditions of his age, from tlie texture 
of the stone he uses, from the 
commerce and connections of the 
habitat in which he works. The 
sculptural retu'esentation of the 
human figure can he seen, indeed, 
to 1)6 a field in which conventions 
must develop themselvc'S, and in 
the utterance and accent of these 
conventions lie a thousand stylos. 

All the features — eyes, mouth, ears, 
hair, hands, feet — can be expressed 
in sculpture under endless diver- 
sities, with this or that indicated 
and this or tliat suppressed, with 
now one kind of vraisemblance and with now’ another : and so on with drapery and its orna- 
ment, its rest, its movement, its folding and its texture : all these have countless properties, 
none of wiiich can be completely represented in sculpture, but which can he suggested now 
this way and now’ that. And that the necessary conventions for this suggestion are put this 
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\vay and not that, or in anotlior \va\T is a writiica wlik-li dt claiT'-^ tbi- tinii, tbt* training, ibo 
nationality (T‘ the soul}aor. Hi^ eliisel ronvfntioii.-, are hi'> native ttmijue. From the een- 
sideration of them we may say he is KiTalishnuuu Frencdimaii, Italian, (<r (!(rm,in. that hi- 
craft has grown up in working uiion this or that .-tune, tliat ht wa- li\’ne at <i c^-rtam 



date, and liad in fact a certain 
position in the hi>tia*y of English, 
French, Italian, or (uaTnaii build- 
ing- art. 

T(.) endeavour to bring thi^ 
hefme you with regard to the 
sculptors (^f the >tatues at AVelE 
is my object to-night, for Well- 
Cathedral allows u^ to traca^ the 
story. The building of Wells 
Cathedral was the work of sets of 
masons who began in the twelfth 
century, and carried on, with cer- 
tain breaks no doubt, but still with 
what was practically a continuou'^ 
succession of stone-cutting craft, 
culminating in the statues of the 
w^est front, and leading c>n in them 
fr(jm step to step of }>rogress until 
the highest attainment w as reached. 
The material wais the oolite stone 
called I)oulting, which is quarried 
near Shepton Mallet, about five 
miles aw'ay. This >to]U‘ was used 
throLightnit for the whole fabric— 
for wall-stone and pier^, for tin* 
shafts and mouldings, as wxll as 
for all caiwings and statue work. 
'Jlie exception is in the latest build- 
ing (1220-1240) in the shafts of 
the west front, which in the fashion 
of Furbeck shafts are not from the 
Piirbeck (juariies, but are worked 
in the has hint stone of Eangfa/iT. 
Xow this eonil)inatio]i of a coar.-e 



(lolite ill wall and andi with slender limestone sliafts makes a distinct and p.-.-uliar s^l,.^lH.cie. 
of thirteenth-century ma-uncraft, whieli it is intcre>tiiio to distin-uiSi fn.m tlic ma.M.ncraft 
in the iinor Caen >tone and Purbeck marble. This latter was what appeared at Canterlmry 
hrst on a lug scale in the work of William tlie Englishman, and tlien at Cliicln ster. 
liOcliC'Stei , J . 1 } . A\oice''tei, Occ., and especially at isalishiiry, conteni2>orarv witli "Weils hut 
of a different craft. The Somerset sub-species, if we may call it so. siiiee its oolite and 
limeshme are the product of Somerset, is distinguislied by certain peculiarities of mouldim' 
in arch moulds and capitals, and by not having its wall-stone dressed with the mUcln'd 
chisel. It occurs at Sherhoriie. Gloucester, and Exeter, but its great accomplishment was the 
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west front (»f ^Velk, ciiul it wa^ in connection with this craft that the .great statue making of 
the front ^^as achieved. 

We can indeed trace back the thirteenth-century iigurework to early l^eginnings in the 
We-t. Elsewhere in trying to give distinctness to the clas^^es of Fir^t Gothic style in England, 
I havt‘ particularly ticketeil the twelfth-century Gothic of the west of England as having 
[>s‘euli<ir Lidvanctd feature‘> founded on the local Eonianesgne, and taking the Gothic idea 
vto'v far forward in coiopari^on with the eontem[iorary eastern Traii^^itifjn, and as, in my 
opinion, very distinctly laying the foundations (h‘ English Gothic. ihe sculpture of 
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can be seen at ells another advanee towards tree scul[)ture. About 1200 the lueiiiorials to 
prominent ecele^-ia^ties were tahhiu the form of carved repre^en^ations of their fLuures. In 
the south and east <;)i dniAland the^e reeiuubent effi,ities t)f and ablmt-. were supplied 

from thr I^le of Purbeck in Dor-et. Put ells Cathedral has no rurbeck i'lli.uies of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In-^tead are seven •• bi-hop- ” carv(M;t 
in the J^oultin^ stone. Five of the-e can be dated to about the last 
years of tlie twelfth century, -ince the foliage carved round the eifi^w 
is of that peculiar type which at AVh-, Llandatf, we., makes the dis- 
tinction of tile wo;-ter]t 1 ran-itiniial >tyle. There great ^■arietv of 
treatment in the'^e live eifigies, but they are all (jf the same manner, 

and mav verv likelv have hi en 




carved all nt a batch, on the prin- 
ci})le of commemorating in Pi-hetp 
lleginald*'- newly finished (juire 
that building bishop him-elf and 
the four preceding prelates who 
-ince the Congue-t had held the 
See of Wells. But specially the 
treatment of the attitudes and 
draperie- is to be noted. Little 
by little these figure- can 1je seen 
to obtain relief from the ground, 
and assume a statue-like foi’m. 
]^Ioreover, we can see that the 
'.culptors who had started from the 
traditional goldsmith's technigue — 
frmn the flat modelling and reedetl 
lines, which in seal modelling, in 
lead font ca-lingr'. and in the stone 
relief carvings of tlie tympanum, 
si lowed the style of ByzantiiU' 
shrine- woJ“k and goldsmith's ima- 
gery — that the stone -sculptors in 
the use of the chisel upon a block 
of stone ha\e acipiired, with new 
ami ht ions, a luwv techniijue. In 
the draperies we can see the change 
i^ immediate — instead of tlu^ blunt 
edgdngs and shallow incisions, 
which in the goldsmith's hands are 
the indications of folds in dress. 
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mak(‘s deeply cut mouldings, in 

fact, the hollows and ovolo^ rg' ( iothic aiadies. Xow’ the setting of the fillet or angular edge 
ut)on the Bjwtdl wa- iml at fr,-t a characteristic of the We>t-eountry Traiisitioiud or Larlv 
(Tothic .-tvle- but it conn - in with the general diifu.-ion of tlie characteristic Farlv Kindisli 
manner tliat came about the yi ar 1200. It is interesting to oliserve, therefore, liow (dosi'lv 
tlie draperies of ilie ligiire-w'o] ker follow' in the seipienccs of the arcli-niould caiwer. \Ve 
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(■•an in the courst of the Well^ ti, i;ure>sii] ejects trace the parallel rounded ri(.lLes or howteii- i which 
at first represented the folds of the dress i ac(juiring angular proj^^eTioii'^. jrl^t .it tlic date tliat 
the arch mouldings do, and soon in the working of Hat fillet- with hollowed interval- the 
Wells drapery readies its characteristic reproj-entation. 'ihe reeiimhent eifigie,'^ diow the 
same step- --the two later in the north aisle of the (juirehave tin- drapery in its full style, and 
cannot be distinguished from the bishop statues of the front — they have nuly to be ::et upright 
to take their place with them [^ee J/radjficrr''], 

Thus the art of the fro’ ‘ilahif: in stone grew up without any r^pecial etfort in the Well-: 
Imilding — every stage of its development can be noted in the architectural ma'-oncraft. The 
head expresr^ion had ])een long in practice for label 
and corbel : the full relief and the attitude of a statue 
had by 12’20 lieeii for some time in the ambitions of 
the carver of recumbent eftigies, liy 1220 the draperies 
had made their expression in the architectural and 
effigy carving of the mason. Nor was the motive 
of thi:^ great enterprise of r-tatue-niakiug — that of 
setting up ranges of life-size ^aillts— any sudden 
or new idea of the English art at the time. It is 
too often forgotten that life-^ize free-standing 
image^^ had all along— from the tenth century, 
at any rate — Iwen in the habit of English art. 

There is really no necessity to nnote from the many 
early records which mention metal and w'ood 
images for roods and altar beams. Ihe manner 
of such re[n'esentation was part of the ordinary 
church fitting of the time, and every church had 
its niches and arrays of saintly ligurcs. Though 
we have of cour:?e lost our English exam})les, they 
remain in many foreign churches, and that English 
churches were as full of native-made statues eannot 
be doubted. But this statue-making was gold- 
smith’s wawk— adapted for the niches of an internal 
screen or reredos : tlu' only luwv thing in the array 
of the AVells llgures was that they were stone- 
mason's w’ork, and bnined part of the arcdiitectural 
scheme of the open-air front. AYhen the skill of 
the mason had reached that power of carving the liuiuan tigurt which, as we have seen, the 
building of AVells gave him, immediately the project of using his powers to furnish the great 
iconostasis stone which the west front of AA ells is, would arise and would be in the natural 
functhmal devel('>pmeiit of English (fotliic style. 

After this iiitroduetiou lot us now turn to the statue.-^ tbeinselvt s. It is the i outinuoim 
progress of the AA ells statue-making which I propose to bring before you — sliowim;, to mv 
mind, that it w’as the work of a body of AA'ells masons engaged upon the huildiiig (»f the front, 
and not that of a foreign set of sculptors introduced for the purpose of the job of iigui‘e*work. 
I have, therefore, put the statues into certain groups, which by their techni<|ue -eparate 
tlieniselves into successive stages of development, and will ask you to follow me through 
tlu'St' successions, and observe liow continuous they are, and how there is consistent progress 
from lirst to last. The illustrations will put before you twelve classes, ^vhicll may he dated in 
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succession. Fi,i^urcs :3_14 ^yiH this, and impress .,11 you tlic cvidt in t* of a pi ciihar 

^\ ells teeliniijue which was a distinctly native ^^^rowinu out of tie dwl!.'. hoilriii^'f 

and dci'lariny its( It a.s tin* production of no foi’ci;_;ii liaiid. 'Finn, in <>rd, r t( ► ( mpliasi^. tin.. 
I refer you to a tienre remaining at AViiichcstei in ^\hich the A\ijls mania r can h- ^ , n 
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IX 


carried a stage turtlier, and them for coinpaii^on with this, statues \^hi(dl avo, 1 thi,,p 
c(Uiteiiiponiry or nearly c()nlemp(a*arv, lirst Irom We>tniinster and then from Lanercost and 
Jdncoln. Ihe ^^ell^ tn-atment will, I helieve, display itself as distinct Fo.-iil,- the other 
Fnglisn works. And yet in them all- at ells, Westminster, and Lincoln —tin re will he se< n 
a geiieial Ihuoiii, a generic likeness, which seems to me to he evident uiKka* the distiiadions 
of spei'iers in tin* threa* [kh' iig.s. Id, K;, and 17~. 
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But to emphasise this I have to turn to contemporary work abroad, and my friend Mr. 
Gardner, ^Yho has photographed many of the foreign statues, has kindly consented to give you 
such a survey of this held as our limited time will allow. Despite similarities and often iden- 
tities of the subject of statue-making — despite the likenesser- of treatment as to the characters 

represented — despite the free trade in motives which were 
common to all ecclesiastical art — despite the clo-e paral- 
lelism in the conditions of the sculptors, abroad as in 
England working up from Bomanesque traditions in stone- 
cutting to the accompli-'hment of Gothic ideals — despite 
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all these I will ask you to observe that the liandling of the EngliGi work shows as distinct 
from that abroad : that there i^ a generic French manner displayed at Chartres, Amiens, and 
Eheims, which, just as our English generic manimr had its own varieties, developed in the 
sculptural evolution of each of these three catlu'drals a particular stecillc teelnhque tliat 
can in each case distinguish them. 

If I can accomplish this the conclusion to w]ii('h 1 lead liardly requires statement — it is 
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that the ells statues were a production of Engli'h art, that they were not, as much a>sertion 
has dec-lared them, the work of any foreign sculptor — fur such assertion not oidv re^t-^ on no 
foundation, but distinctly ignores the evidence that is availahk the evidLiu-e' of the work- 
themselves when put beside those of other places. F..r as it can he dearly seen that m ither 
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the sculptors of Westminster nor those of Lincoln cuiwcmI ligures like those of AVells. s.> e.|nallv 
must those ol Chartres, Lheims, and Amiens he acjuitted of having ha-l a share in them. ' 

_ Before Wr. Gardner discusses the foreign statues, there is a point to luing to vour notice 
m the ecolution of drapery as tins was accomplished in the hands of the Wells stone-carvers. 
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The costume ef the twelfth and thirteenth centuries eon-isted of a series of tunics worn one 
over the other, fastened at the neck and usually girdled, such tunics as modern life has 
preserved in our linen bed-gowns, in the clerical surplice, in the academical gowm, and the 
labourer's smock frock. Both sexes and all ranks and conditions, lay and cleric, were attired 
ill the-e tunics, but other garments were wmni ^Yith them as a matter of state, or proof of 
condition, such as the long cloaks of kings and ladies, that w’ere hung from the shoulder 
and fastened l^y a cord in the front : and the priestly 
chasuble, which was in effect a circular or extinguisher 
cape through which the head wa^ thrust. These are 
the draperies which thirteenth-century figure-sculpture 
mostly represents. 

X<)w it wa- a remarkable peculiarity of the 
riOmanes(pie or twelfth-century figure-representations 
of Xorth-West Europe that they exhibited the gar- 
ments as of very thin, almost muslin, texture, and as 
forcedly, almost violently, showing the anatomy of the 
figure. This forced anatomy was, I believe, a pure 
matter of artistic convention— the goldsmith’s con- 
vention — in descent from Carlovingian art, the last 
remainder of Byzantine tradition and Classic nudity. 

Our English share in this tradition can he seen in the 
remarkable figure^ that are in the south porch of 
Malmesbury in Wiltshire. They may be accepted, I 
think, as being of the second or third quarter of the 
twelfth century. The method of their sculptors is 
to show the folds of drapery by round-edged incisions 
ill conventional parallel lines or distinct radiations. 

Xow beside these I place the earliest carvings of 
the Wells front, those on the constructional spandrels 
above the w'est door. It can be seen that the angels 
on each side of the Virgin and Child exhibit the 
tradition of Carlovingian representation, but with 
some delicacy [see fig. 1]. 

But in the figure of the Madonna herself there 
is more — there is an improved representation of ii .. u. lam.km.^ ^\E^! oai-.l!. 

drapery. this relief is a detached piece of 

stone set in the qiiatrefoil ; yet as to date it can he seen that the foliage of the dwarf capitals 
^^hich are part of the stone is just that of the AVells capitals of the beginning of the 
thirteenth century ; so we conclude that the carving of this piece W'as in the hands of the 
stonemasons, just as the angels had lieen. How'ever, in their hands the drapery of the 
figure is acquiring a distinct manner — narrow’ raised ridges take the place of the furrowed 
slits of the earlier representations. Parallel grooves and outlining ribbings w’ere the gold- 
smiths' representations of drapery ; the chisel of the stonemason has, in practice, struck out a 
way of its own. 

I am inclined to give a further illustration of this development, so I turn to contemporary 
w’ork at Worcester. In the spandrels of the wall arcades of the choir at M’orcester there 
can be seen just this similar evolution of drapery — from Bomanestjue grooving to Gothic 
sculpture. 
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Til j likeness of the Worce^tor ^v<lrk to tlio AVcll- ALulonnu i- Ji-tiiirt. ji- it i- i .) the 
Bibk sii])jeL't At AWlk that A'e may dalr >]n>rtly after tla Ala'lDiiua. Tlu-e aia in 

the (jUaU’ek 'iL- at the t<y» ih* the p;rouml -torv, and Aert no douht }aU in Jiaml aimi^^ witli the 
(juatrefoik in Ahieh rluy are ^et. They Aere tlanafore carved a 'out l*2*2d, within a \aar or 
two of the time vt the C(,»Lamencenieiit of ihe fruiit. It ran he seen li<>w like i*^ tlu* ir»‘atrnt.nt 
at AAA.a-cester and AAklls, and how (juiekly tlu artainmt nt in ]>otli ha- ia-en readwih The^e 
Bible reliefs are of great beauty, hut a lien ^^eeii limn beloA, only the deejytd part- are 
mu-tly vimble. Close at hand one can lind in the -heltered part- a ediarming ilelieaey of 
execution. 

Finally, ^howing fin'tlier attainment i- the larger relief of the Coronation of the \ irgin, 
in Ahieli Byzantine reminij^eenee ha- tntirely di-ap]H.ared. and d^aipery i^ -hown with the 
natural and functional line-. AA'e may take it that as the dres^^ of the tlhrtmaith century is 
here represented, ^o aas it worn, and that the men and A'omeii of the day appmaiad, when 
seated, as the sculptor lia- here carved Our Lord and the ATrgin e hg. *2 . 

Yet in s^nte of this naturalnt--. there mu-t he in -culpture convention- or manner.- of 
representation, and here these manners indicate ihi- piece as Wells sculpture, and n<>t the 
sculpture of any other place. I may point nut one peculiarity w'hich. I think, marks thi- as 
English work. Thai is the repia^-eiitatioii of the tunic of the Adrgin to the feet. The 
contemporary Continental presentations, a- far a- i have been able to trace example- ot this 
scene, always show the cloak of the A'irgin carried right over the knee-. Air. (Gardner will 
presently show some foreign example-, and a hat I think will he also evident is this, that in 
this relief the conventions of the A\ ell- stonemason are his own. AVe note his r* ndering of 
the smooth paiT of drapery ]>y a succession of lillet edges, and of the deeper folds by, as it 
were, arch-mould sections, though on the small scale of these figures the latter is Ic-s evident 
than it will be on the large statue.- Tsee lig-. 4 and dh 

So much for the drapery. There is. however, one more point to be aioticed, that these 
reliefs of AAYlls are detached t>ieces of stone. Tliev are not reliefs cut in the constructional 
wall-stone. Their ligures are statues in embryo. However, I turn to another source for the 
Ijose of the standing figure — the -tatue it-elf. This can be traced from the recumbent or 
memorial clligy, and I have already referred to the AVells elligies. 

A Tigs. lU and 11 are from tlie photographs by Air. Fhilli}*.-, of Wells. The 
remaining ligures are from Air. Hardiier's [ihotographs. 


Air. AuTiirii GAmmu.Ja in slioA'ing a scries uf lantern \ie\vs of foreign statues cuiUeia[>orary Aith 
those discussed by Air. Trior, made tlic fulloAiiig observations : - 

Air. Ihior has u^ked me to say a liav Amrds aliout some foreign sculptures contemporary Auth 
those of AVells, in the hope that eNeii a brief glance at some of these will emphasise the point that 
he has endeavoured to bring liome to you, that the AVells style is a purely English and, what 
is more, a local ^tyle. I am afi’aid I am hardly competent to lecture to the present audience on 
so va-t a subject as French sculpture, but last drummer I Aa.^ fortunate enough to he able to spend a 
day or two Aith my camera at Chartre>, which is, perhaps, tlie greatest mu.seum of twelfth and 
thirteenth century figuie-seulpture in France : and I hope i hat. even if you can detect faults in mv 
arguments, the photographs of the works themselves will pro\e the point that I wish to emphasi-e. 

In dealing with the Chartres work we will iir.^t look at the earliest statues in the west porcli, not 
for any light that they may throw upon the Wells statues, but because I think they will be useful for 
cum[iarison with the later figures at Chartres, and because I tliink we shall lind certain features in 
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these repeated in the later statues which denote a local style of carving in nearly all the work at 
Chartres. The drapery is rendered by a series of parallel ridges and grooves. These are arranged 
very close to one another to represent very tine drapery, and no pains have beLii spared to rnakf the 
work as rich as possible. These draperies cannot have been studied from natural drapeiies. but repre- 
sent a long-established convention, and appear to me to be stone renderings of the form^ long familiar 
to the sculptors in ivories and manuscripts. 

The rest of the sculptures of this great porch display rather more fieedom. though the sanre 
characteristics are to be found in all of them. In all the large statues wt* have tlie same curiously long 
proportioirs, the same firre draperies — druiDi orr the stone rather tlrarr the sanre zigzag iold^ 

and carefirl treatment of details. borne of the ^mallei' figures m the lrroLrldillJ•^ above the capitals 
display more freedom and less conventiorr than the stately kings arrd gueens below, but otherwi-'e the 
style is the same. 

The Christ from the central tympanunr is one of the mo-'t sublime conctjuions in rnedi.eval art, 
and there is a haurrting beairty in ail this ->ti'LLiige early work which have's an impre-'^iun uir the mind 
more lasting even than that left b\ the tar nrore developed later 'statue-', lire date ot this porch is 
1140 or lldO. The latter date— aboui: lldO or a year or two later—is that favour'Ld by de J.astc-yiie, 
the latest authority. 

For work of the eird of the twelfth century, between that uf the we^t poreh at Chartres and the 
thirteenth-century sculpture there, I have not heerr able to bird a photograph to .'.how to-night without 
going rather far afield. However, the great porch at Santiago dc Compo-'tella, in Spain, is of tlie light 
gate — 1180 1190 — and can be studied from the ca^t at South Kenhugton. Though we mu-t allow for* 
local peculiarities, this work is a good example of the period, e have I-'SL the mystic charm of the 
Chartres figures, but we have perhaps a more vigorous art. Proportion^ are more natural, aiul there 
is much more attempt to rerrder nrovenrent and expression. e 'r'till have the drapery lepreseirttii 
by ridges aird grooves, and the zig/ag folds are very coirspicirous. 

We must now pass on to the north and south porches of Chartres, ^^hich we may take as more or 
less contemporary with the work at ells. I have not been able to firrd the exact date of the work, 
but Yiollet-le-Duc dates the north porch 1230-1240. According to soirre authorities the work was 
begun in 1215 or 1220, but it was not entirely finished till 1275. l^lo-t of tire work mimt, ho\\e\er, 
have been carried out before this, and we have a record that in 1250 bt. Louis “caused ili 'north porch 
to be completed,’' and that the church was dedicated in his presence in the tollo'Aiiig yeai*. I’lie 
work done after this must proiarbly have consisted in a feA* finishing to aches to the >outh porcli and 
possibly in the gallery of kings arranged above it. 

Judging from the statues themseLe^ the earliest appear to be iho-c in the western l»ay of tlie 
north porch. Aluch ha^ happened in the seventy or eighty yeai*'^ that ha\e elap-ed since the carving 
of the west porch, and great progress in the art of sculpture is to be seen. Proportions are far more 
correct, and far more skill and variety are to be seen in the draperie'- : but we ''till have the same fine 
stufis rendered by a multitude of almost parallel folds. 

Passing on to the statues in the central bay, we see a slight advance, but the main character- 
istics are the same. We have the ‘^ame multitude of small folds, with none uf them boldly or deeply 
cut. The minutest details are carefully rendered, as can be seen in tlio marking on the '-tone of the 
rich embroideries of the robes of the bt. Peter. In the edgis ot the garments we find reminiscence- 
of the zigzag fokP, though half disguised by an attempt at a pleading variety. 44ie long oval face 
and high cheek-bones are characteri'^tic of the C'hartres work, and can be -eeii in the '^tatues of the 
south poreh as well, and even in many of the early figures of the west porch. 

The statues known as those of '* founders ’’ and •* benefactor'^ ” on the outside piers of the north 
porch seem to be the latest of those in this porch, and may date from about tlie middle of the 
thirteenth century. The folds are rather more widely spaced and varied, hut are evidently the 
production of the same school as the other statues. The long faces, with long nose, high cheek-bone'^, 
and small pointed chin, are of a French type, and dilier much from the broad type uf the A ell- face-. 

The heads of the Deacon figures at Wells are good examples of English work. They are of a 
broad S(|uare type, with a large and hea\y cluii, giving a uetcrmiiied look, which contni-ts strongly 
with the long oval face uf the French t\pe. The German tiiirteeiith-ccutury hc-abi i- u-iially -mail, 
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in the impurtam -tanie^ at \anlill^urL^ I’t pre-ei'ted h} ca-t- at Soutli Kcn-in^tuii. The hatiiR- are 
generally small and ^criwed up into a b'(.iad smile. The \\(»rk ufun bold and -tionr. but hick< tin. 
calm beauty ot the rreiiedi ideal. 

It i- time now tei turn back to the -outh porch of ( b.iirie-. ddn siaiu^ - here aie. a^ a whole, 

le-5 mteivsting than tho-e oi the noith peU’cb. l)iu tht re .^le rroine LauHl oin - aieong tln-in. JJorh 

porche< Were being built at the same time, but the- aMioce date (d the -culptun ^ ut tile South mav be 
'^uniewhat latei. ^uiiie of the tigu]‘es ale rather ^tirf and nianmiai]. but nio^t of them pre-eirt the ^anie 
teatures as the I’e^t ot the ( 'hartre^ V oik. 1 he line d ap* rie- and carclul lenuL-rnm ul »-mbruiderk-- 

and dttaiU aie conspicueuis. The we]bkuo\\ii iigiire eu' St. ( i* oret . ht>v* ever, i- t-i a rather dnr'erent 

type, and maybe as late as or 1:100. 'Tlit bokb-r in atmeiit m tlie drapery and tin lu'oader and 

more Varied folds di-play the handiwoik of a wt ll-tiained -eiilptm. and hung tin- -tatue into cdo-er 
connection with other French sculpture ot the pu nod. 

The gallery ot king- above the -oath purch I have taken as the la-twoik aiuong the Chartres 
thirteeiiih-cemiuy -culptures. These may Lave hem put up nftLi They are placed hiedi up, and 

aie not ^'ery striking. The lace- are of a reguhtr biemh t\]./e. ami the drapeiii-s arc rather nioiii aonou-, 
We~see somewhat -iniilar work to this at Fouen and elsewhere. 

Among the most important sculptures ot the early vt am of the thirteenth Ceiuurv inu-t have been 
those of the west front of Yotre-Ihirne at Fan-, kbj-t of the hrua statue-, however, have -uttered 
so much trom mutilation and restoration that I do not leel on -ale eiound in taking them a- eeideiice. 
I will, therefore, content myrrelt with piloting a sentence ficun \dollet-le-I hic. who savs. “ It is easv to 
rece'^gnise at first sight a -ratue belonging to the -chool ot the He de I ranee in the thirteenth centiirv 
among a thousand others." and pass on to the famou- sculptuie- ol the we-t front of Aiiiien- 
Cathedral. 

AJost of this work appears to be of about the yiar lilhO. and dithr- almost as much from the 
Chartres -tyl: a- trom that of Y ells. The statues are laree and simple iti -tvie, and few of them show 
the elaboration of detail which we find at Chartres. Draperie- are not often very d^eplv cut, though 
they are eil'ective and always up to a fairly high .standaul in (juality , thus showing the e\i-tence here 
ot a w'ell-practisecl school oi sculpture, klo-t tig arc- are standing sguarely on both feet, with the knee 
baldly bent. 

A rathrr bolder -tyle is to be seen in the famous -ratm of Chri-t which occiipie- the central po-i- 
tion of the fir>nt. llie clrajierii^- are mr)re deeply cut and tlie whole -hows an advance in -tvle. 
Either it mii-t be a few yea) - Liter in date, or this important ‘-tatue must liave been ennusti'd to an 
artist who was somewhat ahead of those who werc at work oir tlie r< st ot the front. 

For W'ork of the middle of the cmtui-y wt mu'^t turn to Pdieim-. It i- impo-sible to de-cribe 
till- vimt array of -culpture in the few niinut< s at our di-po'-al to-niuht, but I will trv to pick out one 
or two characteri-tic feature-. Soim- of the -tatuc- of the nomh porch are rather coar-e, and mav be 
earlier, but many of tho-e of tlu' w» -tern porches are of supreme excelhuice. The sculpture here, a- 
one would cmpect from its geographical po-ition, lie^^ half wa\ hetwemi that ot the He (h* Franco and 
German -chooF. Idle diaperie-^ are holder and more deiydy cut than in the oldca* yoi-k and tlie 
heads u-ually ratio r -mall. Fam^s are often ^miliiie, hut never lo<e tli(> Freiidi prettines'<. Tlie 

('ye.s are long and nrin-oAV and plactd huri/ontally. or iueii whh the outer corners luised a feature 

noticeable in the aiigeF, and cchicli mac he dm- to German inlluence. 

ISoiiie ot liu -talue- belong to a dillereiii cla-- and are o[ a di-tinctlv cla-su' tvpe : as, for 
example, the group ot tia Salutation. I be told- ot the dra}>eiy ai’e siuiill ami much broken ii^^, and 
the faces broad nnd noble, reminding u- of the best iioiuan oi’ Helhnistic portrait^. 

If we take a group ot statue- representing tlie same subject, ^iich a- tlie Salutaiion, from each of 
these great cathedrals and compnre thorn carefully one vith anoth<'r, we can hardly fail to be .-truck 
by the fact that each croup repie-ent- a local stgle with it- own peculiarities and Conventions. Above 
all, the Yd. 11s figure- form a cla-- by tlieni-elve'^ ; and aftt i* looking at a -tales of photographs of 
ijicdneval -culpture, high in this country and abroad, I tliink you will admit that ktr. Id'ior is jimtiHod 
in claiming the Y’elF -culpture.s as distinctly English work, with marked cluracleri-tics which 
distinguish them Iroin the great Ficneh -culpture of the period. 
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DISCUSSTOX r)T' ^[E. PEIOE‘S EAPEE. 

The President. Mr. A^tox ^YEBB, E.A., F.S.A., in the Chair. 


Mb. ml H. ST. JOHN HOPE. M.A., said ho 
was so thoroughly in accord with all Mr. Prior 
had said that he had very little to say uii his own 
account. As regards the English origin of these 
figures he wa^^ entirely in agreement with Mr. 
Prior. Only a few weeks aoo he had the oppor- 
tunity of showing to M. le Comte de Lasteyrio 
the photographs of these wonderful figures from 
AVells. He asked M. de Lasteyrie whether they 
had anything of the kind in Ph’ance that would 
justify those who claimed a foreign origin for 
some of them, and he said at once, “ No, there 
was no French infiuence in them— they vrere 
perfectly English," and with the verdict of so 
high an authority he thought they might rest 
content. It was rather exasperating, in taking up 
guide books and other so-called authorities, to find 
that all the fine work in this country was sot 
down to foreigners. Yet when they made a com- 
parative examination of one work with another, 
or when they went to those absolutely undeniable 
authorities, the documents, it would be found 
that so-called foreign work-, or even works that 
looked as if they ought to be foreign, were almo'^t 
always the work of men who bore Englisli names, 
and whom there was no reason to suppose were 
other than Englishmen. Dining not long ago in 
the hall at Magdalen College. Oxford, he was 
seated in front of that beautiful panelling behind 
the high table. He a'>ked one of the Fellows, who 
had made the study of the College a ‘speciality, 
whether he had found any referenct' in the College 
account- to the men who produced this very 
charming Renai'^sance work, and he replied that 
he had, and 'shortly afterwards he (Lfr. Hope) 
received from him the references to the accounts. 
The timber had been sent from London to Oxford, 
it bad been carved in Uxlord by Fnglishuien, and 
the account showed that this wonderful Pm- 
nais'^ance work was the work of English arti-ts, 
and not of Italians, or even of Idemings who weix^ 
tainted with Italian traditions. Mr. Prior ami 
^Ir. (lardner had shown how very clearly these 
^Yells example^ stood out from lUiytlimg ehe as 
being the product of our own country and not of 
any other. Pie had been over these figure^ several 
times with ^Ir. Prior upon the scattold, and with 
Llr. Letliaby too, and tluur views were so 
thoroughly in accord that he could add nothiim 
to what i\[r. Prior had said, and he should liia* 
to hear what other people had to who had 
heard ^Ir. Prior’s views. 

Pnoinsbou \V. E. LETHABV expiessed his 
entire general agreement with Mr. Ihlor ; he did 


not differ from him even in the minutest detail. 
^Yith regard to the founders’ -tatues at Chartres 
mentioned by Mr. Gaidner, the most recent 
opinion was that all these statues represented 
saints and scriptural people. It had been 
shown, with regard to these so-called founders at 
C'hartres. that the very ones that were called 
Countess Matilda. King Richard, so on. had 
below them figures of Ikivid and Samuel and 
biblical people, and the nio<t recent view was 
that they could all be as-igned to biblical people 
and to saints in the calendar. Anybody in search 
of a holiday should go to Eheims this coming 
summer. A vast scafi’olding was creeping round 
its west front, which stood out beyond anything 
else in Europe that it was possible to see— except, 
perhaps, fioiii an entirely difierent point of view, 
St. IMark's in Yeiiice. One-third of the front on 
the west side wa- already covered by a tremendou- 
field of SL-afiblding, and that would be removed, 
and when it was removed nobody would know 
what they would -ee then I 

PnoFE'^soii BKRESFORD PITE [py said ho 
had derived -pecial pleasure from renewing an 
acguaiiitance made many \Gars ago with the 
-culpture- at AYells, and as it had not already 
been done, he -liould like to })ropose a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Ihior, end al-o to l\Ir. Gardner, lor 
the exceedingly interesting, valuable, and impor- 
tant and jdea'^urable Paper and illustration thev 
had had that evening. To architects there was a 
vt'i'y great and delightful ehuueiit of beeiityin the 
AYelD front. The extraordinary contrast of the 
forms of the sculpture, and yet their harmony 
with the columns and the shaftings, wa- of v«.rv 
great value as an element of de^^ign, and it was 
altogether charming to be told by Mr. Prior that 
tlie form- of the mouldings linked them-elvt*- 
Mith the soerioiis of tlu' drapery. There was 
something fascinating in that idea that he did 
not think they would readily forget. The design 
of these sculptured fronts wa^^ very interesting. 
One had been rather compelled to the thought 
that they were designed to provide niclie'^ for a 
story, that the architectural design wa^ subordi- 
nated to the theory, ov the poem, or the tccle-io- 
logical intent of the front. He had always felt 
that very -trongly at ^Yells. but he did not 
kiK^w that he we- going away contented with 
Mr. Prior's intere-ting disipii-itions on chisel 
markings, and Professor Letbabv’s entire 
agreement in these mmute details, if they had 
no indication of the story that had led to the 
creation of these delightful senes. The biblical 
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Series do^vii belo^^^ tlie iie-uritCTion senes up 
above, ^vere Jidactu: in ll high deeO'ee. and one 
could not bur believe — ur rather line \vould expect 
-that the hguies in between luid -^onie -tory. 
meaning, order, and ratitu which would detnie 
to a gre-at extent the limits of the {U'ieinal dt ■'ign. 
Ihifortunately, ^(Jnbiiry wa^ net what it tnel 
be-LU. In Kcterbinunuh. in hiowland. and in 
Lincoln, they ^aw otiiLr tai ades laid out tor 
sculptuiMl itprt Mentation, and he could iint 
accept the feeling that a inei’e archilecturtii 
arrangement of inches ua- designed b\ one mam 
liiid then a group of ^ciilptom va- called in to fill 
them accidentally, in bonie caseS with portrait-, 
in \>thers with -cnptiiral ligures. He had an idea 
that a great plan, such as that whicdi underlay 
the suh]ect-matter of a stained-gia-- winclou, 
underlay the siibiect-inatter of thi- Ironi. He 
hoped hetore they sepaiaied they would have a 
little daylight thrown on this l ery iniere-ting and 
irnpuitant subiect. Ut coiir-e tlie-re was -till at 
I\'ells a teeliiia of great originality on the part ot 
thedi-igner. The man who de-igned that fimit 
cut himself ILe from a ert^at nuny traditions, and 
thonaht for himself. legrrd- the form of the 

gahle. he had no bnowledge of ani other of the 
hind in Liigland. He did not know if it was 
altogether unique, but hi- knowledge on the sub- 
ject wa- a little limited. It wa- certainly very 
remarkable and iviy peculiar, and exceptif-nal 
in -tone. He -uppo-ed it wa- alway- the inten- 
tion to erect we- tern towers, and that -ome 
idea or '-onu^ de-inn nm-t have Ireon in exi-tince 
when th^‘ lower p.irt of thr front wc- planmul, to 
harmoni-e and cairy out the -anie treatment, or 
trcarmnu h<iiiiiorising wuth the g.dile in those 
Wt-tein towcis. Hiic-li alioiU tire -ame period 
tliec liad r(‘teiboi(j!iLrli, With its gicnt originality 
of treatuc nt. wAl a- the other f^ugide irouts at 
S.ilr-biiiu and raucoln. Wa- not Hugh de A\ elL 
traii-latcd to Lincoln V Hid he not do woik at 
Lincoln very soon uiter thi work et Wells ' So 
there some great mo\tUiieni in the direction 
of originality of tieatineiit at evork .imong their 
Lngh-li chnich aichiier-t- at tliat tiun - tliar eras a 
matter of greet inter< -t, and ot wduch WTlls wsis 
oia r>f the iinest (^xample-. 

Mm ID HU >'rA\M A.li.C.A. 7. , in 
-econding the v le of i hanks, -,iid that with 
rt'gard to the snggc-tion of a-king iMr. St. John 
Jhjpe to f \t>lain tb*- -torniion : Mr. i’l'ior had 
eX}Jaintd tho llie -eheme of -^toriation wa- being 
cai’cfulr. wuil'cd-out by two friend- of Iri-, and he 
trimtt.d tli* y miglit hace an opportunity < J‘ reading 
abrmt it later oil. Two tlmiiglus had struck him 
\ery stiongly while looking at the delighttul series 
of slid, s <h<jwu ])y ^Ir. Ibaor and Mr. (nualner. 
The one point wui- how very like the develop- 
ment of (ba^ek art they were: he could esactly 
parallel t‘very sta.ge of that development from 
phraographs that ho had, beginning with the 


archaic stalue< dug up in the recent excavations 
on the Acropolis, right down to the group of tlie 
Three (i races, or wTiateCtr the subit-et might be, 
in the Hriti-h Mu-eiim. There warn hr-tly a 
stricing to ^\pre-3 the drapery by parallel lim s ; 
then tile /ig/ag told- -o stniiigh marked in the 
archaic Hretk and (Uher earl\ woik : then later 
on, wbeit the fohL became larger and with 
giaattr vitality in tla in. tdi they came to that 
noble woik of Lhidia — which, he \entured to say, 
with all re^pLCt to the Greek-, could fairly ))e 
paralleled by r^oiue of the work ^Imwu on the 
-creeii that eveiinig. He remeinhered howg a 
great many yeai^ ag->, at the Architectural As-o- 
ciation, somebody made the remark that there 
was the -ame character in a rransveise -cction of 
the folds of Gretk di apery a< in tlie transver-e 
Section of the (Tretk nu Hidings, and he wxm 
intere-ted to hear !Mr. Prior luiiig this nut al-o 
w'ith legard to Gothic drapery and Gothic iiioiild- 
lugs. That wui- another proof, if one w'cue needed, 
that all great art is one. and that the sculpture 
wa- not imported from the Guntinent, and put 
there, but that it was really nuule in 1 England, 
like all great art^ — for its place, and probably, in 
some in-tances. in its place. I’iie other thought 
that occurred to him WMS a critici-m on the 
general de-ign of Wells. He felt there W’as a 
gieat want of repose in that front. In thi- 
respect it w'as similar to the Gertosa. near Pavia. 
In this latter building : the front was very much 
broken -up by boldly projecting buttre-se-. and the 
constructive value and expression of these hut- 
ti’u-^e- Were utterly destroyed by the treatment 
with niche-, iust as one felt in the \Velis front. 
He would be glad to be able to fill-up, with plaster 
if need be. tho-e niches in the Gerto-a : and he 
thought the design at Wells would have been a 
‘•tronger one if the scheme of decoration of the 
wJiule front had nut been carried right across. 
Petween tlie vertical effect of the buttress and tlie 
lioiizontal treatment in the bands of niches and 
statues, there w^as, one might say. a want of 
unity ; and it was not pleasing as if one system 
had bi'en predominant. He would also desire to 
nnt(‘ the admirable introduction that evening 
of the double lantern, so that two slides could 
be shown si<le by side simultaneously; and thus 
the full value of the contrast in the develop- 
ment, to which ]\lr. ITior and Mr. Gardner had 
alluded in their lucid explanations, could be 
appreciated. 

Mn, CONHAJ) HRLSSLKH said iVIr. ih*ior had 
given him to understand that hi^ Paper was a 
lecture on archa'ology, ))ut he w'as going away 
convinced that it was a lecture on m(>^t beautiful 
art. He had of late years very much admired 
Gothic art, though li(‘ wars trained in CJassic art, 
but he had never seen -o many examples of the 
former placed upon the screen, as he had that 
(wening, side by side, and had not had an oppor- 
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tunity of couiparing the merits of these various 
schools of Gothic art. He, too, had observed, 
before Mr. Stannus spoke of it, the great similarity 
there was in the growth of Gothic art and Classic 
art. lie quite agreed that there was a natural de- 
velopment which seemed to belong to every school, 
and the first effort of all sculptors had been to imi- 
tate architectural forms — straight long forms like 
columns, long figures with small heads with lines 
down them very much like the fluthigs of the 
Corinthian columns — and by degrees it was the 
effort of the artist to bring life into them, to bring 
arms farther away from the body, with more and 
more of attitude and more and more of action. 
He felt quite certain that the time came when this 
emancipation of the statue became injurious to 
the building, and that \vas the stage they had 
reached at the present moment. That, he was 
afraid, tvas really one of the reasons why their 
sculpture did not ally itself to their architecture. 
The sculpture at the present moment was rather 
too free. His chief interest, liowever, in all these 
things was that of the modern man. Archreology 
Avas very interesting, hut the great thing was, how 
were they to derive any benefit, or how were their 
times to get any of the beauty of the past back 
again ? He did not propose to attempt any solu- 
tion of that question, but there were doubtless 
many present who could give some hints, and it 
Avas A^ery desirable that such hints should be given. 
Ho Avas sure ever}- one A^ ould be delighted to haA^e 
opportunities such as the old sculptors had of ex- 
pressing themseh^es upon the face of fine build- 
ings, rather than of producing a quantity of pretty 
or even tine work which could only be placed in 
interiors or haphazardly in public squares, for 
Avhich they AA^ere probably never intended ; and he 
Avas sure they all would desire to associate them- 
sehes once more with the fine buildings of thu 
times. 

Thu president said he Avas quite sure they 
Avere very unanimous in desiriitg to offer their 
best thanks to iMr. Prior for his Paper, and also 
to Mr. Arthur Gardner. To prepare such a 
Paper, and to get together and arrange the 
illustrations so as co make everything clear and 
easy to understand, must haA^e cost considerable 
time and thought, and they AA^ere under a great 
debt of obligation to him. He believed they 
all agreed Avith him in thinking, though they 
had not had the opportunity of studying these 
figures as he had done, that they were the 
Avork of English sculptors. He understood from 


Mr. Prior that probably these sculptors were really 
superior masons — men AA^ho AA'orked on the fronts 
of the building, and by degrees, as they increased 
in skill, they were entrusted with the figure work 
of the building ; they had groA\*n up with the 
building, knew eA^ery portion of it, and became so 
ingrained with its architecture that the folds of 
the drapery and the sections of their figures Avere 
almost unconsciously affected by the mouldings 
by which the figures were surrounded. Looking 
at those illustrations, one could not fail to 
observe hoAv well the figures blended Avith the 
architecture. He was quite sure that architects 
would be only too glad to find sculptors who 
Avould blend their work with theirs in the same 
Avay. Huw that was to be achieved in the present 
day he did not know. Sculptors Avorked in their 
studios and architects worked out of doors, and 
AA’hen the sculptors’ figures were placed on the 
buildings they did not always accord so fully Avith 
each other as the combined work did at AY ells. 
That arose through the different conditions 
under which their work Avas now carried out. 
It was, he supposed, impossible to expect sculp- 
tors to work on the building and by degrees 
to carA'e tbe figures. It was a point that 
affected sculptors as much as it did architects, 
and it affected architects as much as sculptors. 
Architects had all a desire to employ sculpture in 
their buildings, but there Avas that difficulty of 
assimilating it without the intimate knowledge 
which the sculptor should have of the building 
before carving the figure in the niche. Tbe 
President concluded by asking the meeting to pas'^ 
a most cordial vote of thanks to Air. Prior, and 
also to Air. Gardner. 

Aim PRIOR, in responding, said he was A'cry 
tiiankful to be able to agree Avith so much that 
Air. Stannus had said, and particularly Avheu he 
pointed out that it Avas perhaps rather a large 
order Avhen Professor Pite asked them to go into 
the question of the meaning of the Wells front 
and all the real religious intention of that great 
building. He had only spoken an hour and a 
quarter, but it would take ten lectures to go into 
the Avhole subject. Neither was he going to be 
led by Air. Conrad ] )ressler into the A*ery burning 
question of hoAV they Avere to get any tolerable 
sculpture upon their modern buildings. " How was 
the sculptor trained in the Academy to appear upon 
their buildings a'> the WtdD sculptor had done? 
He could only ^ay that it would happen when the 
Academy Avas abolished ! 
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'.I, CoxpriT Street, Loxi.ox. \Y., -‘i.n .0.),,' 1904 

CHROMCLE. 

The Reg-istration Question and the Council. 

At the General Meeting of the 18th inst., before 
calling on Mr. Prior to read his Paper, the Presi- 
dent said he had one or two remarks to make vrith 
reference to a matter whicdi closely concerned 
the affairs of the Institute. It would be known 
possibly that an independent committee consisting 
of certain members of the Institute had issued a 
circular asking the opinion of membeu's on the 
subject of statutory regi-'iration. It was (.)]dy 
right to mention that the Kegi-tratinn Committee 
which had been appointed in accordance with a 
resolution of the Institute had met, and this 
Committee had practically unanimously expressed 
the opinion that it would be improper to pre- 
judge the <|Uestion by iS'^uiiig such a circular to 
member'^ before the Committee had had time to 
report. Thi< opinion wa^ not formally couimuni- 
cated to the committee, as had been intendtab 
])ut there were several members of the committee 
present at the Council, and the Council had reason 
to know that the resolution was infci lually com e\ed 
to them. He rei^n tted to say, liowe\er, that, in 
spite of this strong v‘\])ro.ssion {>f opinion, an 
appeal bad ]>een issued to naanljem iislnim them 
to record their opinion on the matter lad'ore the 
Institute Committee had Iiad time to consider 
the ([ue'^tion, and therefore Ijefore they were iu a 
position to lay before the general budy'the p/’cs 
and cofLs of registration, which they weie anxious 
to consider carefully with a view to rep()rting a^ 
to its merits or demerit^. He had been informed 
])y the Cdiairmaii of the indejjendeiit committee 
that the circular in (piestion had been sent out 
through some misuiHlerstaiiding among the mem. 
bers of his committee. Th(‘ (’onnGl felt, howm'er, 
that in a matter of ^iich importance tliere sliould 
have been no carelessness iu taking Mich a ste}>. 
[Ilcnrj linir.] Three members of that committee, 
Mr. Seth Smith, ?vlr. Edmund AVimperis, and Mr. 
Guy Dawber, had, he understood, since resigned 
from tlie committee, and he (the President) 
hoped that other members would show their 
seuM of this unfortunate occurrence by I'esigning 
also, yj/v/y, Jicar^ The action so regrettably 


taken hud made the coimideratioii of the (jiie^;- 
tion most didieult. TTie Council hu-d thought ii 
only light that he should makL tin- statement 
to rile gtmeral body at the llr-t opportuiiiti . 
\\ hih -[w akihg on tlie gueslum he might perha])- 
be elloved to give lUie little hint oil hi< own 
account - \i/. ou the important '[ue-tion of the 
Geciion of muiib.r- ot Council for the coming 
Year, tin responsibility ieste<l with tluiu to ekct 
the best men to represent the Institute and tin 
profe--ion : he trusted members would consider 
not only thi< question of rtgi^iration. but also 
the general <jualitieation of each man to best 
represent them on the CouiKil. / e-//.' 

Wax Office Baxracks Construction Department. 

Applications for appointment to the posts of 
Direct' >r of Darrack Con-truetion and Deputy 
Director of Barrack Construction at the War 
Othce should be forwarded to tht Secretary of tht 
M ar Ulfice before Aiwil oUth. 

The salary of the Director of Barrack Construc- 
tion will be cl,“>U0 a year, and that of Deputy 
Director of Barrack Coimtruction will be il,20b 
a year, and both the above appointments will ]>e 
-ubject to the ordinary rule^ nt tlie ( ivil Seiviceas 
regards superannuation, [-elision, vVc. 

Candidate'' must he fully guaiified architects 
'\Mih thorough knowledge of building. 

Applications should be made by letter, statiug 
age anu giving full particulars ot experience and 
qualifications, with names and a^ldres'.es of refer- 
ences as to ability and character, and accompanied 
by copies iiiot originals) of not mon_ than three 
te'^timonials. 

I'g-// I f>r, J /-y '? l-V/S I'M) L 

Re the late John Gibson. 

O' J ‘f or i)!, 1,1 ‘ jni'dl ‘'f Iak At'a. 

I Ig. I O' ', KJ'., IH/C 

7" !h, Kthto) Ilf /■'/.' .^on N in iin a. 

lN''iin 11 "1 Piuji-'ii AinjiiifCT'- 

Duak Siu, — I am asked to reqiucst you to note 
the following iu reference to works of the late 
.John (iibson. 

It is quite true, as stated in the note in the 
la-t number of the Joi uxau, that lie designed 
the first Piccadilly Branch for this Bank. That 
is however, Slatm-’s Jtestauraiit. 

The jin Bank iu Piccadilly, at the corner of 
Jfagle iTace, was designed by Messrs. Waterhouse 
find Son. — Vouiv faithfully, 

C, 11. Buopiig Siirvrjfor. 

Exhibition of Civic and Social Art. 

The Carnegit' Dunfermline Trustees propose to 
hold early in May a Loan Kxliibition of photo- 
graphs, drawings, plans, dc., of cottage or tene- 
ment lionses, village halls, schools, clubs, 
librnries, and other public buildings, street archi- 
tecture, gardens and parks and their furniture ; 
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and of civic impro^ emeiits generally, especially 
such as are suitable tor adoption in villages and 
smaller towns. The special object in view is to 
promote interest in housing reform and in the 
improvement of civic and social art generally, 
and to show what has been done in other parts of 
the kingdom and abroad. The Trustees intimate 
that they will gratefully welcome the co-operation 
of members of the Royal Institute in this under- 
taking, and ask for the loan of photographs, 
drawings, models, or other objects illustrative of 
the subjects mentioned. All expenses of carriage 
will be borne by the Trust, and every care will be 
taken to ensure the safety of the objects lent. 
Communications should be made to the Secretary 
of the Trust, Mr. *T. H. Whitehonse, St. Margaret’s 
Hall, Dunfermline. 

THE SIXTH INTERN ATIOXAL CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS, 1904, MADRID. 

Report of the Secretary of the Institute. 

To the President a)id PounciL 

Gextlfaiex, — I have the honour to report 
that, ill accordance with yonr appointment, Mr. 
T. E. Collciitt, Vicc-r)rsid{ uf, and myself at- 
tended the Sixth International Congress of Archi- 
tects held at [Madrid during the early part of the 
jirescnt month as official delegates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architi-cts. [Mr. Cutler, your 
other delegate, was unfortunately unable through 
illness to attend. The other Britic?h member^ of 
the Congress N\ere Mr. Wm. Heiniiau tR\], iSlv 
R. Clarke Edwards id], Mr. Wm. Scott (Ennis- 
killen), and Mr. .1. Thomson (Tangier). 

The otVicial date fixed for the beginning of the 
proceedings was Wednesday the hth April, but 
owing to a change in the engagements of His 
Majesty the King of Spain the delegates of the 
various countries were requested by telegram to 
warn their colleague^ that the procecxlings would 
begin on Monday the (th in^t. [Mr. Henman. 
[Mr. Scott, and myself arrived accordingly in 
[\fadrid on Sunday afteniooii. 

Jfondajf, -ith Ajnil . — In the morning I reported 
myself at the Atheiieo, the large literary and 
artistic club of Madrid, whose convenient ollices 
and beautifully api^oiiited lecture-hall had been 
given over to the Congress as headquarters. 
There 1 obtained the Congress button, a piece of 
Toledo inlay, tickets for the two excursion^ and 
the farewell banquet, and a card of invitation to 
the King’s reception . 

The reception took place at tlie Palace at 
8 o’clock. Members of rlu' Congress, with the 
ladies that accompanied thi'iii, were distributed 
according to nationalities in a suite of rooms 
leading from the Throne-room to the State Dining- 
room. The English, American, and Dutch were 
placed in three groups in one apartment. In due 


course His Majesty Alton so XIII. appeared 
accompanied by the President and Secretary of 
the Congress and the otticers of his Court. The 
foreign delegate- were honoured by presentation 
to the King, who shook hands and entered into a 
short convei'sation wit It eacli individually. I had 
the honour of being addre^^sed by His Majesty in 
English, After the King had passed out. Her 
[\fajesty the Queen-[\rotlier, the Infanta Isabella, 
the Infanta Maria Theresa (the lung’s sister) and 
her husband, the Prince of the Asturias, entered, 
and each in turn graciously conversed with the 
delegates and other members on presentation. All 
the members of the royal family spoke in English 
to the British and American representatives. 
After the proceedings were over the company 
were invited to wander about the State apartments 
and inspect the art treasures with which they 
were tilled. 

Tnesdau, otii . — The morning was devoted to 
the opening by Their [Majesties of an exhibition 
of the monumental an of Spain. This was held 
in a pavilion with glass and iron roof, which 
formed part of the buildings of a previous exhibi- 
tion, jiicturesquely situated in the middle of the 
Retiro, the public park of Madrid. Their Majes- 
ties and the or her members of the royal family 
were received by Seuor Don Ricardo Velazquez 
Bobco, Pre-ideiit of the Congress, and the other 
members of the Spanish Executive Committee, 
and, after the presentation of such foreign dele- 
gates as had not arrived at Mavirid in time lor the 
reception of the previous day, were conducted 
round the exhibition. Before the rot'ai jier- 
sonages left they conversed with various members 
of the Congress who had been prtsonted. 

The exhibition itself consisted of a magnificent 
series of photographs, which gave, as one went 
round the walls, an almost complete history of 
Spanish architecture ; many original drawings of 
(dd buildings, notably the designs of the Italian 
Saqueti for the royal palace in 1742 ; various 
models, including one ot the Segovia aqueduct ; 
and casts of ornament, chietly Moorish. 

TT ediic-'iddi/, {)th.—The Congress proper began 
in the morning with the preparatory sitting. 
After the preliminary speeches the Burcan or 
managing committee of the Congress was con- 
stituted as follows : 

Ptr^ideni, 

Sehor Vehl/quez Bosco. 

Vit e-Prcsidcnts. 

Sehores Erioste, Repulles, Arl)i'>fc, Landecho, 
Palacio. 

LrCilOid StU I't'iii'ilU 

Seuor C’abello y Lapiedra. 
lion, Vlcc-Prcsidoiis, 

Germany : M. Miithosius and Stiibben. 
Austria : M. Herman Helmer. 
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Belgium : 'SI. Franz de \'estel. 

United States : SLSL. Allen. Paissell, Taylor, 
Totten. Ittner. 

France : M. Bainnet. 

Holland : SL. CTiypers. 

Great Britain : SL. Collcutt. 

Italy: H. Koch. 

Portugal : SL. d’Avila. 

Biissia : M. le Comte de Suzur. 

Sweden; M. Midler. 

Mexico : M. Eiva Mercado. 

Ho}l. be-, /cd/r/c'i. 

Austria : M. Weber. 

L nited States : MM. \\ . Fames, CTleim Brown. 

France; M. Poupinel. 

Holland : M. Salm. 

Italy ; M. Cannizzaro. 

Great Britain : M. Locke. 

Mexico : M. Mari'^cal. 

Portugal : M. Carvallieira Adaes Bermudes. 

Sweden ; M. Wickman. 

Switzerland : M. Fulpius. 

In the afternoon at 8 o’clock the formal open- 
ing of the Congress took place in the hall of the 
University, the Minister of Pul die Instruction 
presiding, and supported by the i\finister of 
Public Works, the Civil Governor, the Slavov of 
Madrid, and members of the diplomatic " ]»ody. 
About !^,000 persons were pie-ent. Tlie proeeul- 
ings were formal and oratorical. After a discourse 
by the President on Spanish architecture and its 
relation with that of other countries, terminatint^ 
with a cordial welcome to the foreign members o"f 
the Congress, the representative of each nation 
brietiy addressed the gathering, Mr, Collcutt 
speaking on behalf of Great Britain. The 
IHinister of Public Instruction in the name of 
H.M. the King then declared the Congress ojien. 

Tltursilotj. 1th , — The sitting opened with the 
consideration of Subject L. The si)-callcfl 
' Jloch'ni Art' m conteDijujntrii ArcJiitCiAnrc.'' 

M. de Vestel, President of the Socirhe Centrale 
des Architectes de Belgique, read an interesting 
Paper in wKich he defended the freedom of Arh 
especially in architecture, which must bo charac- 
terised by a personality and iv>t fall into stereo- 
typed grooves. He established the ditference be- 
tw’eeii “ modern style ” and ‘Aaodern art ” which 
follows all the vicissitude- or changes of Society. 

M. i\Iuthesiu'3 {Germany) read a Paper showing 
the iiillutiice ot modern methods of scieiitilic 
construction, and claiming that modern architec- 
ture could have mtional development only through 
the close union between the architect and the 
engineer. 

The subject being talked out, Subject II. wns 
brought forward— “ The rn'srruation awl Itcito- 
tcUlun of Architectu ral SlonuoienUT 

A Paper by ^M. Cloquet (Belgium) was taken as 


read, and various propositions laid down by him 
Were discussed until the -itting terminated. At 
the afternoon sitting the discussion was re-iimed, 
and finally the following resolutions were adopted : 

1. Monument- may be divided into two classes, 
Aeal f)io}un}ie}itbf i.e. tho-e belonging to a past 
civilisation or serving obsolete purposes, and 
l/uno iiiL'iiu i.e, those which continue to 
-erve the purposes for wdiich they were originally 
intended. 

2. J )ead monuments should be pre-erved only 
by such strengthening as is iudispen-able in order 
to prevent their falling into ruin ; for the import- 
ance of such a monument consists in its historical 
and technical value, wdiich disappears with the 
monument itself. 

8. Living monuments ought to be re 'stored so 
that they may continue to be of use, for in archi- 
tecture utility i- one of the base- of beauty. 

I. Such restoration should be effected in the 
original style of the monument, so that it may 
preserve its unity, unity of style being aUo 
one of the bases of beauty in architecture, and 
primitive geometrical forms being perfectly repro- 
ducible. Portions executed in a different style 
from that of the wTiole should be respected, if this 
style has intrinsic merit and does not destroy the 
jesrhetic balance of the monument. 

-T The preservation and restoration of monu- 
ments should be entru-ted only to architects 
^•dipifimfs par le Goiivenieiuent," or ^^pecially 
authorised and acting under the artistic, areba'o- 
logical, and technical control of the State. 

G. A society for the preservation of historical and 
artistic monuments -houldbe established in every 
couiitiy. They might be grouped for common 
effort and collaborate in the compilation of a 
general inventory of national and local treasure^. 

Sulpect HI. wa< then taken- The Cluirtu ter 
and Senoc of Sehoitijic Studies in the Oeneral 
Tcol hiwj of A rchdecturc." 

A paper was read in Spanish by Sehor 
Fernandez C’a-anova, and the meeting was ad- 
journed till Saturday. 

After the sitting, members were invited by the 
jirchitect Don Jose Grases lliera to inspect tlie 
monument to King Alfonso Xil , in course ot 
erection in the Park of Madrid. 

An illustration of the monument a- it will 
be when completed is given opposite. 

IL'ida/jj S///. — The day was devoted to a visit 
to Toledo. J’he (Tvil Governor and tlie IMayor 
welcomed the ( 'ongressists at tlic railway station. 
Various Spanish architects attached tbem-elves to 
small groups of foreign memb(‘r< and conducted 
them through the Cathedral and to the objects 
of interest in the town. ^fr. Clarke Kdwards and 
mvself are particularly iiub-bted to tlie great 
courtesy of Sehor Aeerbo y Betortillo, who placed 
all his intimate knowledge of Toledo at our 
service, and spared him<elf no pains to render 
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our visit delightful. Lunch was served in the 
little Teatro de Rojas, the floor being boarded up to 
a level with the stage. The band of the Olilitary 
Academy played in the balcony, and the boxes 
and galleries were crowded with all ranks of 
Toledo society, a gay battle of flowers between 
Congressists and spectators taking place all 
through the meal. The bandmaster, after playing 
a jota — one of the Spanish national dances — re- 
ceived a floral ovation, and delightfully played the 
piece again. In its unexpectedness and spontaneity, 
this lunch was one of the most pleasurable and 
certainly the quaintest incident in the Congress. 


to Subject IV. — '"The Injiuoh.e of 'Modem 
Methods of Construction on Artistic Formf' 

M. Berlage (Amsterdam i read a Paper on 
armoured concrete, proclaiming it to be the deter- 
mining cause in the evolution of future architec- 
ture, and urging architects to study artistic forms 
in their present use of it if they desire to remain 
masters of their art. 

Sehores Forte and Jalvo (Madrid) and M. Cuypers 
(Amsterdam) read papers, and the synopsis of a 
paper by M. Luastavino (New York) was placed 
before the meeting. The discussion lasted until 
late in the afternoon sitting. A paper, Subject V.. 
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ScUnirday, At the morning sitting of the 

Congress the educational subject was resumed. 
8ohor ^fariscal (Mexico) and Sefior Puig y 
Cadalfach (Barcelona) read papers. The dis- 
cussion eventually became a contest between the 
advocates of the scientifle and tho^e of the artistic 
or jesthetic training of the architect. M. Guadet, 
Professor at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts of Paris, 
upheld the French atelier system by which the 
pupil becomes the real disciple of the master and 
develops by means of intimate personal contact 
the artistic sense, which is the beginning and 
end of the architect. Eventually it was resolved 
that the i>n}cou of the Gongress sliould formulate 
the conclusions that might be deduced from the 
various arguments. 

The same decision was arrived at with regard 


“.Ly/st/e Coinjyitht in Airhiteeiu ml TTfU'/M,” 
read by Sehor Salvat (^Barcelona), brought the 
proceeding-^ to a clo^e. 

In the evening M. Caniii//aro iRome} gave a 
lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, on the ex- 
cavations executed under his care of the Ghurtdi 
of S. Sabba, and on the Vncls Aiojuslu’, 

1 greatly regret that on the following day per- 
sonal affairs summoned me imperatively back to 
London. Being by this time the only English 
representative at ^Madrid, I was in ^ome embarrass- 
ment, which was relieved, however, by the timely 
arrival at my hotel of ?^Ir. A. X. Prentice [/’/, 
who, though not intending to join the Congress, 
very kindly undertook to stay in Madrid and take 
my place on the bureau. The subsequent notes 
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of tile proeeediny:s are from material ^vhieh lie has 
since been good enough to ^upjdy. 

d/miJa//, 11 — The subject of a i chi tec rural 
copyright was resumed, dl. Labello y Lapiedra's 
Paper having been laid on the table. M. Harmand, 
advocate at the Cour d* Appel, l^aris, who ha^ 
identified himself with the que-^tion in Fraiici, 
and 'succeeded in lh02 in obtaining the insertion 
of architectural works in French Copyright Law, 
moved the following resolutions, which were carried 
unanimously - 

*• That seeing : — 

1. That architectural designs comprise exterior 
and interior perspectives, plans, sections, and 
elevations, and constitute the fir^t manifestation 
of the thought of the architect and the work ot 
the architect : 

‘*2. That the building is only a reproduction on 
the ground of the architectural designs : 

“works of architecture should be protected in all 
legislatures and in ail international conventions 
in the same degree as other artistic w'orks.’' 

Subject YI. came on for discussion — The 
EJucation of Builders' WorkuieuB 

The following conclusions were arrived at : — 

1. Governments, municipalities, and professional 
bodies should pay particular attention to the 
technical education of the workman, 

2. Tht' teaching should extend to all branches 
of building, and not be confined to -pecialities, 
more or less artistic, for the study of w'hich schooL 
already exist. 

o. The teaching in these school^ should have 
a.'? pnictical a character as po-'^inle. so that tin* 
teaching should produce good workmen. 

-1. The <lirection of tliese schools -Imuld be 
entrusted eiitirehj to arcliitect-, and the teaching 
carried out by technical specialists and experi- 
enced master workmen. 

d. These schools should is-ue vertijh aie^ of 
having passed through the course, and not 
dijjlojiios, which might give rise to false mtm’- 
pretation. 

G. Supplementary cla-ses should ]>e established 
so that workmen after having worked for at least 
three }ears as journeymen might by further 
studies acquire the title of foremen. 

7. Architectural societies should encourage 
workmen by prices, medals, and otlu'r I'ewxards, 

The mec'ting passf‘d onto Subject \'1I , — " Tlir 
Ivdurnce tf Ad m i n l^trci 0 re Jlnjulu tnm S n>/ Coll- 
ti’Ui jno’iirij Jr< li t reeiu re." 

The conclusions were left t > be drawn up by 
the hurean. 

Subject \dll . — Ihc E !'[)} oprot hijii oj lLe/t<s 
>^f Areliiteeturdi AU " — produced the following 
resolution : — 

“ The State has tin* right to expropriate any 
work of artistic oi‘ recognised historic value wdien 
in the hands of the owmei* it is being destroyed 
or not duly preserved, always provided that an 


indemnity fixed by compttent per^on^ be paid to 
the owuier.’’ 

Subjt ct IX. “ Is a ,h sdtdde ll; >i the Airhde* [ 

u I f /'t (is A I lii>' ' I ’ I 'f' e ' Uf / 1 ' • o' ( s 

I , j, ii.Ki libr; / > /I t'u ■ ,e ih'- DI- 

n I f, s i, ,!( ai ' ^c (>t : , re>i d en. ' " 

A re'^oliuiun wa^ passed aimwuiing tin (juestinn 
in the atiirmati\t‘. 

A -upidennauary re-olunoii, })rop(>^ed iiy ^enor 
Acebn (Madrid), nut down on tin ai-eiida of the 
C'onere--. wa- then carriid m the-e term- - 

“ That foreign delegates and the Executive 
f ommittee of the C’oimres- -olici: from their 
re-pecrive Government- the mutual and gratuitous 
cession ot reproductions of derails or not very 
exteii-ive compb te w'oiks which, cone spending’- to 
dificrent epochs of natiemal ait. may become the 
property of State museums, on the expix-s con- 
dition that such leprodiictions shall be applied to 
the formation of architectural mu-eiinis in towuis 
in W'hich architectural education is given eithtu* 
m special schoeds or otlicially autlasrised private 
dtrllC) . ■ 

Tur-ijau. 12rh , — The day w'as devoted to an 
excnr-icai to Alcabi and Guadalajara. 

TI ( n" w ]:->//' -At the meeting of the 

h.hcdu the application contained in the letter 
dated 2!qh March from the f’ouncil of tlie ILLibA. 
Win cuij-idered. and it w'a- re-olved that the 
next International Congre^- -liquid rake place in 
London. As tour yetir- hail elapsed between tlu^ 
Fifth (. onerress in I’aris and the Sixtli Coimre''^ 
in Madrid, it was deterniiiu d, in order to pre- 
'^erve the triennial cliaiaeler of ilit' (’ongre--, 
til. It the heventli >houJd t.ike }>Lice twu \ear- 
lieiice. in and not in JROT, a- the Louiicil ot 

the Loyal In-titutk^ suggested, 'flie formal coiii- 
muiiicatinn from the Idirciiu will no doubt arrive 
in diu^ coiir-te 

111 the evening the farew’eil ban(|ii(*t took jiiace. 

T cannot conclude without a reference to the 
enjo\ ability and great interest of the (’ongre>^. 
We were favoured by the weather of a -i)leiidiil 
Lnglish June. I’lie courtesy of our Spanisli hosts 
will alw'ays be a pleasant meinmw in the minds of 
all the foreign reprc-riitatives. It is impossilJo 
to conceive a more piuLect oiganisation. Infor- 
mation was lavishly supplied : in everv fixture 
the stnciest punctuality was obscawial : "one had 
only to follow^ printed aiiiiounceuieiit s and the 
waiy ot e\ery memlierof the Congre-s was ^mooili. 
ld)o much prai-e cannot be given to the Lxeeiitivc 
(, ommittee ; and the thanks of tlie foreign mem- 
bers are particularly due to the ITesideiit, Sohor 
I ^on \ ela/('|uez Losco, and the Seei’etarv, Sefie>r 
Lon ( abello y La])iedra, whose labours in a-stiring 
the success of the Congress w't re indefatigable. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

M. J. Lockt:. .SV( ;•< m/?//. 
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ELECTRIC GENERATING STATIONS." 

By E. KiLurLx Scott, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.E.E. 

4 MARKED feature of most Continental pou*er 
stations is the switchboard and its tow^er, 
which is generally built midway along the 
outer enginediouse wall. The front panels of the 
switchboard are tiush with the inside of the eiiguie- 
house wall, and the whole of the engine-room 
space is thus available for machinerv. All the 
switcdi apparatus proper is in the well-lighted 
switch-room behind, and the high-tension switches, 
of the tlare type, are overhead, out of reach, and 
the high-teiiAOu conductors lead away from the 
tower immediately above. Nut only does this 
make an exceedingly good arrangement from the 
engineering point of view', but it gives the archi- 
tect an excellent opportunity to relieve wdiat 
would otherwise be a blank w'all. In a water- 
pow'er station which the wuiter has had to do with, 
and which is now being built, this switchboard 
and tower will be tbe most prominent architec- 
tural feature, Tbe offices, ac., are in a separate 
building. 

^Ir. Stanley Peach, in his Paper read before 
the Institute,'^ says that no matt-rials capable of 
bursting into tiame should bi used, but unfor- 
tunately this is not the wiiole story, for rubber 
mats, linoleum, and insulating mateiials generally 
are very dangerous by reason of the dense smoke 
they give offi Wood should, of course, be barred, 
and yet at the same time some form of insulation 
must be provided on the switchboard platform, 
and in some cases round the machines. Glass 
reflector flooring for the switchboard platform 
provides such insulation, and at the same time has 
die advantage of allowing light to get underneath. 
h>late slabs may aEo be used with advantage. 

Ftre — A fault of many English stations 

is the crowding of the various offices, dc., round 
about the switchboard and engine-room. (Sec 
the drawings of the St. Luke's, Cierkenwell, and 
the Ipswich stations."' ) Such offices must of ne- 
cessity contain much inflammable mateiial, sta- 
tionery, furniture, Ac. ; and although the fire may 
not spread to the station, yet the water employed 
ill juittiiig it out is capable of doing much harm 
to electrical plant. It :-Geiiis to me therefore tliat 
it is much better to let the boiler and eiigine-ruom 
and switch-room stand entirely by themselves. 

If necessary a gangway fitted with fireproof 
doors can lead from the up])er floor of the adjacent 
office building to tbe gallery round tbe engine 
room. 

JMiilf'f!/ I notice that in tbe case of 

Ipswich, described in Mr. Peach’s Paper, the 
battery room is immediately behind the switch- 
board. Before the introduction of tbe reversible 
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booster this would have been considered fair 
practice, because it would have shortened the 
numerous end-cell connections. With a reversible 
booster, huw^ever, only two or three connections 
are repaired, so tbe battery may as well be placed 
in some other convenient and less dangerous 
situation. Owing to the acid a battery room 
usually contains much woodw'ork, such as stands, 
AC., and the acid fumes are also liable to attack 
the switchboard fittings. The battery rooms at 
the St. Helen’s and the Mersey Tunnel central 
station have been wisely built quite separate from 
the main station, 

— Surely Mr. Peach’s adoption of 
square chimneys for the St. John’s Wood Station 
is a mistake, for, other things being equal, to get 
the same stability a square chimney must be much 
heavier, some say twice the w^eight, than a round 
one. A round chimney can be made to look w’ell, 
as witness the magnificent stack of the Dresden 
electricity works, wffiicli, I think, is much finer than 
the one at IMunich. Regarding sectional con- 
struction of the interior firebrick lining, this cer- 
tainly strikes me as being a step in tbe right 
direction. Besides relieving the bottom layers of 
firebricks of the great stresses w'hich w'ould other- 
wise come upon them, it has the advantage that 
the w'eiglit of the lining is added to the stack, thus 
giving increased stability. It is especially helpful 
for steel chimneys. 

Owing to the coming of the large gas engine 
and po'^sibly tbe gas turbine, conditions wall 
entirely cbaiige, and tbe chimney is not likely to 
be nearly so important a feature it is in" the 
present steaiii-diiveii stations. This being so, 
there is much to be said in favour of the (luiekly 
and cheaply erected steel stack. Such steel stack 
need not necessarily be an ugly structure ; when 
made tap(‘r and fitted with a decent cap, as we 
have recently erected at Bath, it does not look at 
all bad. At any rate, the citizens and visitors in 
that somewhat lestheiic city have not complained. 

GiLlU^inuif E}ujuu.is,~l note that reference is 
made by Mr. Peaeli to “ gallo])ing.” Tbe worst 
condition for this would appear to be when a 
number of single -crank lioiizontal engines have 
their cranks synchronised together, as at Frank- 
fort : yet I do not remember to liave noticed or 
heard of any oxct^ssive vibration in that station. 
It is noticeable, liow'ever, that tlie engines are 
soaced well apart ; indeed, this is characteristic of 
most („ oiitiiieiital stations. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that the introduction of large 
ylow-running gas engines is likely to give some 
little trouble from vibration. The division of the 
pow'er over several cylinders is not a necessity, as 
it is w'hen working with steam, and further it is 
not desirable from a inaiiufacturing ixiiiit of view. 

1 think it rather a pity Mr. Peach has not dis- 
cussed such questions as ventilation, roof-lighting, 
p^o^ isioii for piping and cables, access betw’’eeu 
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various rooms and with the switchboard, coal 
storage arrangements, provision for getting in 
extension sets, Ac. These are important matters 
which are apt to be overlooked, and the discussion 
of which would have been of great benefit. Ex- 
terior ornamentation is all very well, but the con- 
^•tnient interior arraiiLrement and running of the 
station is tin* main thing. 


PvEYIEWS. 

EVOLETIOX. 

Tic EiLKUiiun vT EmiU Sirucru,L. iLifh a oi 

tuOlUi.'f l<hc CfldiKICS. Till T. ^Icllutil Itccidc, Exi.s., 
E.T.TB.A. AEfJ.C.E., amh.r nf - TJlc Oiijic nr 
Mniutfnin Tdugts/' dc. IVifJi 41 nlarcs. s,;. To, in 
-215. }ict. a ('<>.. PnUi- 

iicsTcr T' i<\ E.c: 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in a recent address at the 
Birmingham University, stated that •* in old days 
Heraclitus promulgated the doctrine that the 
universe was not a ‘being’ but a ‘becoming,’ 
that everything was in a state of dux, that nothing 
is stationary, fixed, or permanent. It is abso- 
lutely true. Twenty years ago it was thought 
that the atoms of matter were exempt from this 
liability to change. The form ot grouping of the 
visible material aggregate- changed indeed, but, 
as iNIaxwell said, the atoms them^elve- remain 
constant : they are the foundation-stone- of the 
material uni^erse, and are perfect in size and 
number and weight, unchanged and unchangeable, 
not capable of wear, but as true to-day a> when 
they were coined at the mint of the mighty 
Artificer in some inconceivable dawn of creation. 
Not so; the process of change ha- now been 
found to reach to these also. Nothing material 
is permanent. Millions and billions — ay, trillioim 
— of years it may last ; but it i- slowly changing, 
not merely the groupings, but the foundation- 
^tone- themselves. The atoms are crumbling 
and decaying. Must they not also be forming 
and coming to the ])irth? This ]a>t we do not 
know as yet. It is the next thing to be looked 
for. Decay only, without birth and culmination, 
cannot be the last word. The disco veiy may not 
come in our time, but scienct- is rapidly growing, 
and it may. Science is still in its early infancy. 
We are begdnning to comprehend a lew of the 
secrets of Nature ; we are yearly coming nearer 
to >ome sort of comprehension of the mind and 
method infused into the material cosmos. We 
now know things which have been hidden from 
the wi-e and prudent of all time, finely some- 
where there must be joy at seeing man thus 
entering into his heritage, and realising these 
primal truths conca^rning his material environ- 
ment, whereof he has ])eGn living in ignorance* all 
these tliousands of years.’' 


In this connection we are much intere-ted to 
draw the attention of members to the work of 
an architect, Mr. T. IMellard Beade 7V, Past 
President of the Ihverpool Cleological Society, 
author of The (hhjhi i>f Mi'.intdni Ihnujrs, as 
also of n.Khti o'H hi Ihluhni to 

Gi'ihjuid ,// T/y/tC, who has ju-t pubii-hed a treatise 
entitled The FA<hifluii <T Thmh Si/ act nw v hh 
<> Thtuiy vj GcuniOejih n, Chmi'/c)). 

In his preface. Mr. lleade remarks that “ the 
application of dynamical principles to the explana- 
tion of the facts of geology i- the most modern 
phase of geological investigation, and it is to this 
branch that my principal studie- have been 
directed.” His inquiry into the cause of regional 
oscillations of the level of the earth’s surface, 
with the theory of geoinorphic changes, is divided 
under three headings, viz. : — 

1. Geological Evidence- of Bendings and 
Change^ of Level of the Ihirth's C rust. 

'2. Origin of Begional Vertical ^Movements of 
the Earth’s Crust. 

”>. Magnitude of the ^lechaiiical Forces in- 
volved in Continental C)scillation3. 

The subsequent portions of the book are de- 
voted to the Dynamics of Mountain Structure 
and Experimental Geology. 

He writes : ‘‘ That there have been oscillations of 
the level of the land relative to ihv mean sea- 
level is a fact that attracted the attention of o^^rly 
philosopher^ and geologi-ts. This was roughly 
inferred from the discovery of marine fo-sils in 
rocks thou-and- of feet above the sea-level. As 
the j^cieiice ol geology advanced, these marine 
iMivuc, it was found, had been in one cla-s of 
ca^es lifted into their po-itioiis by the folding of 
the rocks in whicli they were entombed, and their 
ele\ation into mountain-ranges by lateral pressure ; 
and 111 another ela<- of cases by tlie din'Ct eleva- 
tion — difiVrential, it may have been— of whole 
regions to he measured by thousands ot square 
miles. Again, it wa< found that in all but the 
more rt^cent formation-, -uch as the Pleistocene, 
tlie rocks had undei'gone so many vieis-itudos 
and movements since thi'y were laid down on the 
-hoivs or h(‘ds of the S(‘a that it was ditficnlt, if 
not imp()S-i])}e, to tt‘ll whether the lu'^t uioveioent 
had be' n one of elevation or depres'^ion. In fiict, 
tlie only ^aft* inferi'iice that could be drawn was 
that the vertical mo\emeiits the earth’s crust had 
uiulergoiie, as exhibited on the dry land, were 
multitudinous. The fos-ils, such the numnm- 
lites found in limestone of Eocene age in the Alps, 

I Pyrenees, Cauca-us, and the Himalayas, and up 
to liqoOO feet in Western Thibet, had attained 
such extreme elevation through the rocks in w'liich 
tht'V w(>re enclo-od having been involved in the 
mountain-building. Later investigations have, 
however, shown that numerous vertical move- 
ment''; have taken place in the British Isles in 
what are called Pleistocene times, some being 
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pre-glacial, utliei- ulacial or pu^t-gkieial. or LVen 
recent. These are markeil by raised beaches, 
buried river-channel^, or -iibnierged iorest-. The 
proofs of tiie-e muveliients are not to be <jiie3tioned 
Ity any sane investigator. Let any one ^vlio 
doubts ^i-it the 40-foot beach on vhich the town 
of Irvine, in Ayrshire, is built, and examine the 
constitution of tin-- considerable raiseil plateau or 
delta as shown in the banks of the Irvine Water, 
where it cuts through these deposit'', and I venture 
to predict that lie will return convinced. A train 
it lias been conclusively '>hown by Spencer, (T-illieit. 
and others that the legion of the gr^at lakes of 
North America has undergone 'warping or ditfe- 
reiitidl Vertical movement, by which the originally 
iionzuntal shore'' of the lake^ have become in- 
clined, and It is considered by these geologists 
that the movement is still in proeres^. (lilbert 
G'^tiinates the mean rate of tilting at 0‘ld foot per 
100 miles per century. In G-reeiiland, undoubted 
sea margins with marine shells of recent species 
occur up to l.OOn feet, and Colonel LeildenA 
observations go to prove that there has been a 
general movement of upheaval ot the land w^hich 
surrouiuL the North Pole, as previously pointed 
out by Sir Henry llowortli. In Africa, the valley 
of the Congo continued seawards as a sub- 
marine valley to a profound dtpili, and I fully 
believe that a careful examination of any continent 
or island on the globe would yield evidences of 
lluctuations oi level to a greater or le-^er extent. 
Many thinkers, from an early peiiod in the '=tudy 
of geology, seeing that while one portion of the 
earth''< surface Las been elevated another has been 
depressed, have considered the phenomena to he 
related as cause and eflect. looking upon these 
opposite movements as contemporaneous : hut 
why they should stand in this relation is not 
apparent. The explanation present to their minds 
appears to have been that in some unknown way 
there was a transference of material from areas 
of subsidence to areas of ehuation, wdncli, of 
course, must have taken place eitlicr in or under 
the eartlPs cru>t. An adequate cause of such a 
transference on the scale retpiired is dillicult to 
conceive. I'he addiiioiia) mass of material added 
or pusheil up in one are«i would have to be balaiKed 
by an additional w^eight added to the de[ires^ed 
area. A shifting of weight by denudation and 
sedimentation we can comeive : hut. as we have 
seen, it is insulVudeiit, and such tiansference, even 
if it bent dowm the crust, would not cause hollow'^ 
or apparent depression, but rather fiiling-iip. 
Where, then, can the extra weight in the de- 
pressed area he derived from to htilance the extra 
mass in the upheav.d area, for if one moveniLiit 
Avere conscHpieiit upon the other, some such trans- 
ference of material would >eem to be retiuired ? 

can scarcely appeal to secular cooling of the 
earth as an elHcieni cau^e, nor am I aware that 
any geologists have done ^o. It may, however. 


be thought that the coi'ling and falling in, or 
bending, of the crust can in some way produce 
this effect, hut I have a ditllculty in following out 
sUch a conception. Secular retrigeratioii, it ap- 
pears to me. would act cumulatively in one direc- 
tion. whereas the movements ol the earth's 
envelope aie e-sentially slow pulsation^. 

‘‘ f)n a full consideration it seeiiis highly im- 
probable that the^e movements are due in any 
great measure to either an external (jr internal 
transference of material from one aiea to another. 
The balance of pressure must he preserved within 
certain limits, and I find it impossible to think of 
any force or agency at work in the earth's interior 
tending to produce such a movement ; hut even 
if there were such an agency, it'- etiects would he 
limited by the possible deformation the earth 
could sr^uici retain. I venture to think that 
if the sp Celtic gravity of the inateriaL of the earth 
Were identical in each of the zones Irom the 
surface to the centre, e\en though the earth were 
as rigid as steel, the present contigiiration or in- 
equalities of the levels of the earth's surface could 
not be retained. 

“ If the-e conceptions have an element of truth 
in them, the mean 'specific gravity of the elevated 
parrs of tlie earth, and the foundations on wdiich 
they rest — that is, the continents and their 
mountains, and the undm’-ma''S of the earth — 
must be than the specific gravity of the 

eanlL'^ ertmt and interior nias^ underlying the 
deepest depressions. So far as pendulum obser- 
vations inform us, the fact appears lo he estab- 
lished that the earth lia'^ a higher specific gra\ity 
uiuler the oceans than it has under the continents. 
Tlie''e observations, limited though they be. tend 
to show that though the levels of the earth's 
surface are variable, there txists in the earth’s 
interior an eijuality of •^tre^ses. and that the pro- 
tuberances do not create stre<ses on their founda- 
tions tending to force them down, and, by dis- 
placing the underdavtu's, bring about an equality 
of ''Urlace Lu els. If the protubeianct"- — In* Avhich 
I mean those portioim of the contimuU" and 
inlands that aie above the mean spheroidal level 

represent so much additional material piled 
upon a <tatically balanced 'Spheroid, it seeaiis to 
me that a gradual deformation mu''t be taking 
]dace. and a suiking of ilie higher lands. Should 
this he the ca^e. what force exists within the 
earth to preNeiit the coiuiniUMl elfecis of this 
weigliting and the natural removal of promiiieiicts 
above the ''ea-le^el to one uniform plane V If no 
such force exists i r has existed, the earth would 
long have ceased to posse-^ the diiversified features 
of land and water, S(^ favourable to the habitation 
of man, and which have taken him so long to 
discover and map (Uit. Whiche\er way the 
problem is looked at. it i'^ evident that activities 
must e\ist within the earth tt aiding to the pre- 
seiuationof the relative propoi lions of land and 

d> r 
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water, wIhlIi Lreoio^irKdliv "eLiii to luivt 
iairl\ constant tlirun^^iout the age^. 

What, us philo^'jpher'^, w'e have to hinl out 
the prohabh^ nature ot thi- active i)nnciple, hn h 
may, indeed, he reckoned a> the viral loree of out 
planer. Thar n}Tieaval3 above the mean h vel of 
the s[>hei’e'id an* balanced by depression- brL>\v it. 
and that they take place contt*ui[)uraneou^ly. nia\ 
or ni.iy nor be true. We lidNe no -olid puKtf that 
tr i- -o, and nothing in disproof. If trut. it would 
at best be no more it or ie-s than the starenjent oi 
a fact, anti carry no d\namieal e\[)laiiatiun ^^lth 
it. Lookiim at the question from e'v'try point, the 
various facts airead\ -rated appear to me to pomt 
to one coiicTu-ion, and ij one only. T’he change^ 
of level must be due to change ot hulk ot Certain 
sections or portions ot the earth without chanue 
ot mas-. To what can we as-iun tin- active 
principle of change:’ The most ohvious answxr 
is, variations of temprrature. But wTiat is tlien- 
to create vaiiations of tem]>eraLure in the earth - 
mas- BlanketinLf by -edimentary deposits, as 
already explained, i< (quantitatively in-uftici^nir. 
and tlie movements are, as we ha\e -eeii, iarutdy 
independent of such j^urface transference ot matter. 
Our ac([uaintanee wuth the condition of tlitr eaitlb- 
interior is so limited that little more rliau sug- 
gestions can be ottered, if the earth be the liuid 
body physicists now* maintain it to be. it i^ obvious, 
considering the rate of increase of tempeiviture 
do wui wards— the mean beinu e-tima^ed at 1 idahr. 
per -jU feet — that it i- only kept ^olid r>y comqu’e-- 
^lon, and that w*ere a suthcient relief ot qn’es-iua 
t ) take place at any locu- the matter wThch Lefoi'i 
acted as a solid W'ould tlien act as a tluid. The 
intermittent action of volcanoes aid the changf - 
of position in volcanic centres that haxe taken 
place in geological time seLUi to point to i\n 
instability of condition'^ siich a- would nitinaliy 
characterise a globe at a bigii teuiperatiirt luqjt 
-olid by piassure. In my (hri/u Mi'-' 'i;-i i n 
lutn'ii ^ 1 have said : * it seem- Hj me that uiiln^s 
the matter w^hich molten at the '^urface is <()]id 
at its origin, it is impossible to formulate a sati'^- 
factory ex[)laiiation of volcenu' qiliuiomena.' H'he 
view* that our giol^e i- j'U inert eonhiig Hia-:>, 
which suffers no change e\( i pt that due to 
secular contraction, ]s not suppoited b\ the 
of geology. Indeed, the \eiw rev(‘r^(‘ is rlie cast*. 
dTi(^ materials of our [)]anet, -o fri’ a- w( can 
observe theiu, are in a cant -taut -tat(' of tlux mid 
change, sona Times ^ery acLi\ely, :it other times 
more slowTy, and imin> are the changes rung on 
the combinations of tin* eiemeiii-. 'ITiese .-urface 
changes in the composition and form of the 
ein elope of the earth are the life (jf the planet, 
and a continuation of, [(eiluips, greater changes 
whicTi they ha\e formerly undergone in the earth’s 
interior. 

“When w*e see that the outer eiivelo]Mu with 
w*hich w*e are ]>est acijuainted, undei'goes an 
evolution througli the continual addition made to 


It- blot Ml try cru-t i-y ti.e wa-e louu rud\.-, 
egmt'dat the -urtai'c ]iy\oI(a’ii aiiiiui and b’. 
til* cbf nucMi and nnm lal* ij.( il c > >111111),. itioiis .hkI 
n conbnmation- tiut iak» p. n ( jium ilu ir lew 
a--< latiou-, (.an Wi idti-r U) bLln\t that a ma-s 
ot compb‘\ matiLi’ ill tin v.oth*- inn laa. \asi in 
(.omp.u i-oii, at .( \i i\ high nqit ui luit, .nil 
undei' (iioiiUMU-, pi-t--Uia \arungv,i:h n- dt ptii, 
1- Hot -iniiiaiys. but to a inuhei dtgi. e, to 

cii Liige an>i luti I'l liang( . co'e on at » -n .lU' I i u-i ( *ni- 
bimuiou ' 

“ it 1- Well im )W n bur the l.i\ . 1 - et. d fron. 
Ntilr.Lno, - diibr at \aii.iu- tniit-. At muc tiniL 
ba-n* la\as pr.waibat aiiotlu r acinic. It jiu-beeu 
-o ight, b-\ Uicluhoh n anil oti.* to t due,, law- 
wliiLU u’ovi Ml the -iU'*--ion of iLi -e eruption-, 
but. cC'ci irdinu i> iu'bl. -ucii aitemqus leice 
hitherto lailLU. i'he lact. Imw.. .tr. of tlie vari- 
abihry of tliL * jLetioii- point- to mineral and 
chemical ch.iiig^s guinu < n in oatun laboratoiy. 
Winn We ci'iisidi.r liiat. t.eii in mineral- that 
cry-talh-L oiii in two ^c-nrin-. ihe -prCiUc gra\i- 

tli - are sebloUl tile saiiie. til Uuh tu». t lienilCal 
c(jiMti[Uents are iiltiitical, r w .udd -*-en tha' - ich 
differeimation. wbeth* r pn (cce-ln m Ironi -vp 1 j'ation 
or ivcmmbinati n of the eb 10^11:-. w*oul 1 be acc >!jl- 
qianied by a changu of buli:. lin therm n-o. \\jien 
new combination-, takt qilace. tin \ art t.-iia:l\ 
aecoinp.nncd }tv ^ cliangt* of n n:i t r.aiio . wlji<_ h 
mu-t atn cr the biiik of th. rnaMi. r in wiinh it 
oj.cui - a- w ell a- tlnit -iirroiinding and al'ove it. 
tia'ougli w bicb tlie changt. of teinqimMrue mu-t 
travil. Emu in th proce-- ot < oobng. -u Men 
changes (g temiieiature take place, as in-ianctd 
m what 1- called * rc(.ale-ceiiLe. lhat tie* phe- 
nomenon ot ‘ lecak -ceiict * 1- accoiiqianied not oniy 
iqv a -Liidtai development of Im.n. bur als > by 
i x[)an-ion and ciiange of bulk', i- show n by a 
proci*-*- in Certain American roiiing-mill-. win n* 
the b,)i-> ai'o rolled in length- of tton let t, <ind 
allowed to cool in a spocird cooling bed, wiiich 
kt eps them >traigbt. The greit length of tin* 
ifai- render- ^t*ry t*\ id* nt cei'tain ])t culiai-ith's in 
thtur cont' action wTien c( 3 oln ig, tin* total mo\ement 
lie mg b* tw(‘rn tlirtw^ :md four incbe-. It is nott'd 
tint when iir-t q)luced on tlie bt>.l contraction 
pi-oc((>d^ rqudiy, then clu cks, and iinallv cea-es. 
Tilt' bar then exptiul- :igain. probaldy *liiring 
re( ab sci'iu'e. aftei’ which the coniiaction h 
unifoi m till tlu' nieiai n cold,' 

idle illustrations m Mr. iieunb*’- book t'on-i-t 
chielly of photograph- of inelal and clay platen 
di-torted by \ariatioii- of teinperatui’e, by coni- 
[iressiun or strains, and explain the tlieoiw 
l^ropoundt tl as to the origin of tlu- disturbance of 
tlie strata composing tln^ crii-t of tlu' earth's 
surface, d’lie CfJiuou- and well-ordered nub^x 
atford> r* ady aciess to th*> subju ts dealt with. 

In Ins (do-ing uunarks Mr. Piead** wiite^. 
“ Befoix' I comiiu'nced tlu* study of geology in the' 
li(‘ld, my [)iactice a-, an ar* hit*‘ct aiul *‘ngineer had 
naturally brouebi me iiit*' contact with many 
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pln^ical piobleiii^. and it (.-wiii.Lt to tLi- eduLM- 
tion that I am enabled to approacdi their solution 
from a standpoint somewhat ditfereiit from that of 
most ueoloaists. It is to the aid atlonk-d bv the 
tollaboi atum of seientitic w'orkers in their various 
brand. e< that we mu^t now* look for the advance- 
ment ot one of the most intere'^tint:: of studies — 
the hist u-y of the evolution and development of 
tin- striu ture td the earth \ve inhabit. " 

l-'RAxris TTreumu. 


MINUTES, XU. 

At the Twelitli (lenrial tfUainaiy} <'f tlu 

^^1011 19(14 -■), belli IMuiitlae, Isth April 19)j4. a: s p la. — 
Vieseiu • Ml. Aston Webb. It A . F.S.A . iUo -^hU'nr, in the 
C'baii, '2~ 1 ellu\v> (iiioluditiu 10 nieiubei" ot the Couiieii), 
.50 A— oCicite-? (inCiLiibn;,' 2 mciiibei- ot the Councih, 2 
lion. As-ueiaie^. c'ud nuiiieioii- \i-itoi-, the MintUe- ot 
tlie Meeiiiia btbl ‘Istb Nlaieli I'.iol y). d’Jl' \\.-ie taken a- 
lead and '-laniMl CMau < t. 

Toe Tie-’idein. rat bebah fi the Coaui il. '-puke de[)U - 
eann.e: tile artion ot an independent c oinmiitei ot inenibn 
in circrdaii'-ina the Gt mrai Ho Iv with .i view to .I'-Cettain- 
inp the niimbti'- tor ^nd a^.^a'iS'-t "tatutoi v o jj-tiation or 
ail biteLt-. di "Elite the known lai-t that the Coinuiittee 
apE'ointi d bv ilie ln^tltale tu Lnii-ider the ptinciple ot 
lem^tiation had deenn. I it itiad\ x-akle a-- .i In.-t ^tep tn 
take a i<oU (iL uieiiib* i-- on tbt ([ e "t’oii 

A TaE’ei l‘\ All Tdw.iol S. iXioi Nf \.U'ania]),. eii Tin 

S'lOll-.r.i Will", will! "ii^P ( eN I I Ml'..e ' l.Y roUltixN 

Kx\An'Ti>. baMiia been leol ity tb<‘ amliei .-n-l ilin"n'ated 
by lantion MtW", a raitber seiie^ m iliii'-Tratiuns wa- 
sliown and ile-i^iiled by Mr. An bin G.irdnti. wiierenpon 
a di">-ii'"'ion eu-ufcd and a \<ite ot tiiank" wa-- pa'-'-ed te 
Me""i" Tiioi and Gaidiiei liy aeLiainalion. 

Tile pioetedinp" then eli*"(‘ l. .ind ibt Meeiing "eparattd 
at 10 p.ui. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

Tin-: (ILASCIOW IXSTITOTK. 

Annual Meeting 

The annual ueneral meeting of the Glasgow 
Institute was held on the bth April. Mr. Horatio K. 
Hromhead 7’.], iTesideiit, in the chair. The 
'secretary read the thirt\ -sixth annual report, which 
stated that during the pa^-t session Sir dames 
Guthrie, president of the Iloyal Scottish Academy, 
had been added to the loll of honorary members. 
T’he number of ordinary members on the roll is 
noNV seventy-three. 'fhe Council, the report 
staled, had received several letters from Allied 
Societies regarding registration of architects, but 
resolved not to do anything in the matter till the 
committee recently appointed by the IhLIbA. had 
had an opportunity of reporting on the subject. 
A proposal to incorporate the (Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Association with the Institute is under 
deliheiation. The President, in moNing the 
adoption of the report, said that one of the most 
important impro\ements for the profession to 
wdiich he looked forward was the opemies< and 


publicity of competitions.' They were indebted to 
the Corporation of (ilasgow, which had been most 
successful in ohuiining by competitions a number 
of good designs for public libraries. This was a 
great contrast to tile lloyal Inilrmary competition. 
On a lecent ocea-ioii the Lord Provost said that 
the design which the eoveniEa'S w'eie propoMiig to 
adopt had been submitted to their ofiiciaL, wTio 
had indicated some detaiL which it was thought 
required improvement ; fiiriher. that the de'-ign 
Lad been, or was about to be, remitted to txvo 
experts, for them to suggest an\ po-^sihle iinprove- 
meiit->, provided the outside w’alls were not inter- 
fered w'lth. They might therefore conclude that 
there might at la-^t be a dawning idea at head- 
quarters that a grievoiib mistake had been made 
ill casting out the designs that w’ere pronounced 
the best and in refusing to suliinit the inferior 
favoured one to public daylight. If he had not 
Seen the front elevation ot the chosen design it 
would have been his opinion that any new' one 
miuht be better. Ihit the proposed “ sky-scraper " 
could only be considered, it placed adjacent, a 
calamity to the most venerable sped men of archi- 
tecture in Scotland, the Cathedral. If it w’ere for 
the public good, feelings might he stilled, hut 
Avhen it Avas knowui that the most modern and 
perfect idea^ Avere dead against it, Avhiui one saw' 
that the most remarkable modern hospital (^Belfast) 
Avas only one storey high, and the intended neAv 
building at Birimngham Avas to he only two 
storeys high, one euuld not help seeing the ill- 
advisedness of spending a large --uin of money 
after the manner of a bygone ue Herat ion. Hoa\'- 
ever. the Institute might take a little coinfma in 
the hope that their action had pi'oduced a limited 
modification of the defects. Looking ahvad, 
there appeared to he a little cloud aiising on their 
horizon in the untortunare tendency to divide the 
profession into tAvo parties. ( )n tlu* one band 
tlu're Avere architect> who seemed to want to 
make out that art was everything, and avIio 
siruggled to get elected into bome art atim tspliere 
Avliieh they possibly imagined Avas superior to 
architecture, Avhere they could ignore husmes-; 
capacity and practical knowledge iw employing 
skilled specialists to do the real werk for them. 
I’erliaps there Ava^ also a remnant who did not 
Avaiit to learn art, aa'Iio ecen held that it could not 
he learnt, or certihed, or valued, hut could only 
i)e horn in one. (hi the other hand, they suav 
men aaIio Avcie content to make their Avorlc 
practical and business-like, Avhose skill enabled 
them to ime materials in a sensible and econo- 
mical manner, hut Avith liiile thought of sup- 
pre->sing Avhat w'as ugly. From tin- inniu of aIcav 
the recant agn cmeiii hetwei*n the lSchoc>l of Art 

* Ml . la.’i'inht :ul .u ti d ,1- .is-t — n> ni tlii* i onipriiriuiis 
tov rhi‘ toilow 111- Tukiic T.ibi.o ]<*-. and C'Wi'pr in om ca-e all 
hi- -I li’Ciioii" wvi'v ado]itvd by rlu' Ula-_ri)w (_’orpui ation 
Spisneburn. (Eon aniiill and C’o^shi!!. Maryliili. M'ood-ide, 
lii'iinuti'iin. r.ud-ttn!i. P.okhtad. .,nd Hiuche-ontown 
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and the Technical Colie, uv to contiiie the art 
teaching of arcliiteeture to the School of Art and 
the construe rice and scientific branches ol Lirchi- 
tectiue to the Technical C’ullege ^vas (juite a 
disaster. The antidote wa^-, hoWLVer. in the lLU' 
in the >ha 2 :>e of a -tatutorv registration of arLln- 
tect'>. ^vhich had become the question ot the day. 
He hoped this question would lead both ;-lde'^ to 
see that the happy medium was a comhinatioii 
both ideas. 


The Otlice-beaia and Council for tin- eii-uinu 
}ear have been elected a- follow.-: — iT’e-ideiit, 
Ml’, dt.din Kep}ue /V. \ ice-i‘re-idenr, IMr. darner 
M. I\Iunroe; C\aincil, i\[e->r-. l)a\id Jhirclay I'.] 
A. N. Ihiter-on A.h Horatio K. Jiromhead 7'." 
•hime- Hiiid-a\ Li a 1. 1^. \\ at-tui 1 . , Aievandci 
]^lAlibbon Andrew Halfour, \V. Ho-tuii 

Professor Courlay Li.h J. A. Cani[)belh 'I’homa- 
ILind. junr.. ll. 1). ^andilaiid-. Janie- K. lluntei. 
and .1. M. ( rawtord. 
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pi(p:sidknti VL nxixii: of ofimck. liahis ani) voiiKSMiitF socrE'i’v, 

i^e-i^aied li\ Walter (oUm it and (‘\('('uted in oxidoed -iK» r 1>\ tht' lU<ini-;^io\e Guild (U Apple d Ait 

Stib-iril>ed tur b\ the Meinbeis <>t (A)uncil nt the la.rd- and \nik-iiue S(j( lutv <luiina 
the thud w at nf the [iir'^idiTKo ut' Mi liuthi WiFon . . 




REPORT OF THE COEXCIE FOE THE OFEICTAE YEAR 190?,-! 904. 

Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting, Monday, 2nd May 1904. 

S INCE the publication of the last Annual Eeport the Council have held 16 meetings, of 
which the Council elected in June last have held 13. The following C'ommittees 
appointed by the Council have met and reported to the Council on the matters referred 
to them Competitions, Prizes and Studentships, Finance, Professional Questions, Education, 
Penrose Memorial, Pa>t President^^’ Portraits, Holborn to Strand Sites, Professional Defence, 
Fellowship, London Building Act Amendment, ^^lunicipal Officials and Public Works, 
Eegistration. 

The losses by death have been as follows : — : Herbert Ford, Charles 
Obituary. William Warlow G\s'yther, Walter Simpson ^McClelland, Edmund James 

Martin, William Pain, Peroival Gordon Smith/' Henry Saxon Snell, Silvanus Prevail, Ilobert 
Walker, Nathaniel Young Armstrong Wales. A-^soriates : Arthur Job Barlow, James Martin 
Brooks, Joseph William Twist. ]L>n. .issociatrs : Henry William Brewer, William Henry 
Corlield. Alexander Stuart Murray, Edward Moods. Hon. Corr. Members: Achille Plermant, 
Valere Dumortier. 

The Loyal Gold Yledal was awarded last year to Mr. Charles Follen [McKim, 
of New l^oi'k, who came to London to receive the Medal in person. The pre- 
sentation was made ()n the 18th June, and the meeting was attended by His 
Excellency the American Ambassador. 

It has been decided to award the Medal this year to M. Auguste Choisy [7/^//. Curr. J/."' 
of Paris, Inspector CJeneral in the Service des Ponts et Chaussees, in recognition of his 
distinguished merits as a writer on architecture. His Majesty the King has signified his 
approval of the nomination. M. Choisy will come to London to receive tho Medal on the 
20th June. 

The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of 
Membership. Institute, compared with that at the corresponding periods of the last two 
years : 


Yl.u 


A'-'OCiare- 

Hon. 

Total 

190-2 

017 

1,H71 

44 

1,732 

190/» 

0*27 

1.117 

4H 

1,7S7 

1904 

044 

1,1 42 

43 

1,S29 
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During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 37 Fellows have heen elected. 
47 Associates, 8 Honorary Associates, and 5 Honorary Forrt*sponding ^Irmhers. 

The General Body have api)roved of a Besolution of Council to take step> t<» alter the 
By-laws, so that, after the December lOOd, entrance to the Fellowship ^liall except 

under special circumstances, be contined to Associates or those wlio have passed the 
examination (]ualifying for Associateship. 

The Council also propose to the Cfeneral Body an alteration of the By-laws with regard 
to the proviso to By-law 9. 

The Progressive Examinations were held in June and XovembLa- 1P08>. Tlio Fre- 
Examinations. Loiidou, Birmingham, Bristol, C'arditl. (71asgov, Leed'^, 

Liverpool, ifanchester, and XewcastL-on-Tyne : tlie Intermediate in London, Bristol. 
Glasgow, Leeds, and Manchester ; and the Special Examination for Colonial eandidates in 
Svdney. The Council desire to record their thanks for the valuable services rendered by the 
Hon. Secretaries and Examination Committees of the various Allied Societies. The I inal 
and Special Examinations were held in London. The results are shown in the toll()wing 
talmlated form : 





i 

. J- A- : 

'1 

Pukliminaey Examination 

!i4 

2-;r> 

C04 

71 


Inteemepiatk Ex^.minatiox 



lOo 

120 

22s 

Final anl Stecial Examination^ 

. 

10 o 

ir, 

00 

liv> 


The total number of candidates was 702. The number of Probationers now stands at 2,08o 
and of Students at 524. 

The Council have agreed to accept the Einal Certificates in ArchitLCtuiv granted by the 
Manchester Lniversity, and by University College. Londoin as exempting from the Intermediate 
Examination, on the same conditions as govern the arrangement already made with the 
Liverpool University, notified in the Annual Fieport last year. 

The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to Francis AVinton Newman, who passed tlie Final 
Examination in November 1008. 

The Special Examinatirm for Colonial candidates will be held tliis year in ^fontreal and 
Melbourne. 

It having been represented to the Council ])y the Institute of New South Wales that the 
holding of the Progressive Examinations in Sydney might be more advantageous than tin* 
one Special Examination, arrangements have l^een made for holding the Preliminary 
Examination in Sydney in June, and the Intermediate in Noveml)er, of this year. 

The Council desire to thank the Board of Examiners for the continuance of their 
invaluable services. 

The Statutory Examinations, qualifying for Candidature as District Surveyor in London, 
and for Candidature as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, were liehl in London in 
October. Certificates of competency to act as District Surveyors in London have been granted 
to Walter Godfrey Green, Ernest William Lees Li.], Arthur George IMorrice [A.], Albert 
Perkins Stokes; and as Building Surveyor under Local Authorities to William David Jenkins. 

The Deed of Award of the various Prizes and Studentships was presented to 
Prizes and Iiistitute at Goiieral Meeting on the IBtli Januarv. At the distribution 

Studentships. y 

of Prizes on the Ist Eebruary, after the Address to Students by the President, 
there was read a criticism ]>y i\Ir. J. S. Gibson [J’.] of tlie work submitted. An exhibition of 
the drawings was held from the 19th to the :J0th January in the Gallery of the Alpine (dub, 
and was visited by 1,400 persons. A selection from the Prize Drawings is now being sent the 
round of the Allied Societies. 
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Ancient 

Lights. 


Annual Dinner The Aniiual Dimiei* of the Eoyal Institute took place on the 18th June 1903. 
and Social Tliis veai* the Annual Dinner will take place in Newcastle under the auspices of 
Functions, Northern Architectural Association. A date — probably in October — will be 

lixed later. 

Two “At Homes’ have been held during the year by the President, and have been vex'j^ 
largely attended. On the 11th May 1908, original drawings by the late AY. Eden Nesfield 
\Yere exhibited, through the kindness of Mr. E. P. May ; and for the At Home ” on the 11th 
•January 1904, Mr. Frank Pearson kindly lent a selection of the drawings of his father, the late 
-J. Ti. Pearson, Pi. A. The thanks of the Institute are due to the President for his hospitality, 
and for the opportunity of social intercourse among members of the profession afforded by 
these admirable gatherings. 

During the official year an agreement betw'een the Institute and the Institute 
co°nt^act. Builders and the National Federation of the Building Trades Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with regard to a Form of Contract, has taken place, 
and the Form now' issued bears the endorsement of the three bodies. It is the same, with 
very slight modifications, as that issued previously by the Institute. 

The Ancient Lights .Joint Committee have met during the official year, and 
Lights! Bill, whose title has been changed to the “ Easement of Light Bill." is again 

before Parliament this Session. The thanks of the Council are due to Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton, K.C., M.P. [H.A.], for introducing and furthering the interests of the Bill. 

Building London County Council having requested the Institute to submit Amend- 

Reguiations meiits to the Loiidou Building Act 1894, for consideration in drafting of a new' 
and By-laws, \j 3 aendmenl; Bill, tile Couiicil eiitrusted the task to the Art, Practice, and Science 
Committees, desiring each committee to suggest amendments to those portions of the Act 
which came within its special sphere of interest. The Deports of the three committees were 
then referred for collation to a special committee appointed by the Council. The Amend- 
ments as finally drafted by this Committee are now' under the consideration of the London 
County Council. 

The Council have drawn the attention of the Local Government Board to the desirability 
of uniformity in Building By-laws adopted by all the authorities surrounding the Metro- 
politan Boroughs, and of the Board withholding its sanction from proposed Bydaw's which 
would prove more onerous llian those in the London Building Act. 

The Council have sent to the Local Government Board, the London County Council, and 
the London Borough Councils a letter pointing out the unnecessarily drastic character of the 
new' London County Council By-laws as to the deposition of plans with regard to drainage 
work, and lu-ging simplification. 

British Council have been requested by H.^M. Office of Works to assist the Government 

Museum ill obtaining a selection of the best architectural talent available by nominating a 
Extensions. gj^ ai'cliitects of tasto, skill, and efficiency in classical 

design w'ho would be, in their opinion, best qualified to carry out the important w'ork of the 
proposed extensions to the British Museum. 

The Council have been in communication with the Cori)oration of London 
w'ith regard to the association of an architect with their engineer in the erection 
of the new Southw'ark Bridge. The Bridge House Estates Committee have 
requested the President to advise them in obtaining competitive designs for the arcbitectural 
treatment of the bridge on the structural lines already laid dow'ii by their engineer, as soon as 
the necessary Bill can pass through Parliament, (finite recently, however, difficulties have 
arisen w’hich mav cause considerable delav. 


British 

Museum 

Extensions. 


Southwark 

Bridge. 
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On Wednesday, the *24tli June, the hrebideiit met the President^ (d* the Allied 

Registration ... . . x' i • 

and Societies 111 coiifei'ence on various matters ot profes^iunal interest. AO resolution 
Education, moved, but the (questions of registration, architectural education, and admi.s- 

sion to the Fellowshi2) were discussed, each rresideiit being called ii[)on in turn t<> state hi^ 
views. It was decided not to iiublish a rejiort of the 2 )roeeeding-, their great value being the 
free interchange of 0|)inions between the heads of the Loiiduii and Trovincial bodie-. 

On the 4th January the question of llegistratimi wu'^ definitely brought ladhi-e the iiutice 
cf the Institute, at a Oeneral Business Meeting. Certain motion^ on the Agenda ^^ere with- 
drawn in favour of an amendment jiroviding that the whole L[Ue^tion of Eegistrati^ai -hould be 
referred to a Committee consisting of the Council and rejirerentative^ of the Allied Societies. 
At their next Meeting the Council jiassed the following roolution Seeing tliat the Council 
as at jiresent constituted consist of twenty-tour London members and fourteen non-Metro- 
[lolitan members, the Kegistration Committee be formed by a-;soeiating with the Council ten 
additional representatives of the Allied Societies. ,-o that the number of the London and iioii- 
Metropolitan members of the Committee be the same ; further, that these ten do consist of 
one rejiresentative from each of the eight Societies not at ^ire'^ent iT 2 U*e-)ented hy their Presi- 
dents on the Council, and of one additional representative fre>m each of the two Societies 
which are numerically strongest in professional members, and which have not two or more of 
their members at jiresent on the Council." Peprerjentatives having been appointed by the 
various Societies in accordance with thi> resolution, a preliminary meeting of the Committee 
was held on Monday 2Sth March. 

The Council have a 2 )pointed a Committee consisting of iTpresentative architects of the 
United Kingdom, both members and n on- members of the Institute, and of such proininoiit 
educationalists as Sir Arthur Pucker, Professor Perry, and i\fr. Sidney Webb, to devise a 
scheme for the co-ordination of architectural education throughout the country. The Com- 
mittee and a Sub- Committee have met several time.-, and the Council have received and 
considered interim re 2 >orts. As the Committee still sitting, tlu^ C'nuncil heg leave to defer a 
fuller report to a future date. 

Public Works question of County and MLiiiici}>al Authorities employing their own 

and Municipal Salaried othcials to design and execute imiiortant luililic huildings has received 
Officials serious attention ot the Council, ^\ho liave ap^iointed a Committee consisting 

of some (;f their London members and all the Presidents of Allied Societies to inquire int(^ 
and suggest remedies tor what they cannot hut regai’d as a growing evil. Tlie members of 
the Committee and various architects in the provijicts have bup})lied the Coiinnittee with 
valuable intoruiatioii in w’ritiiig as to facts bearing on the question whiob liavi- come within 
their ow n ex^^erience, and various Hoooi’arv I’ru'eign ( Jirresi'Oiident'- ami Arcliitectural 
Societies abroad lia\e al^i been kind enougli to i)r(a ide the ( 'ninuiitt t c with interesting 
slatemeiils as U) the position of atfaies in their respective counlriie-. The collation of the 
large mass ot intormation received is now lieing ^a'oceeded with, and the Committee lu.q^e to 
submit their Iteiiort to the Council before the end of the Session. 

The Council have* apiiroved the standard si/e of bricks, recommended hv 

Standardisa- ... 

tion of the Science Committee, after some years of negotiation and conferences with 
Materials &c I'^prcseiitatives of the Institution of Civil Engineers and the Brickmakers’ Asso- 
ciations. A copy of the standard, to be known as The P.I.B.A. Standard Size of Bricks,” 
has been sent U) all the brickmakers in tlie kingdom, and the Council ha\c issued a reijUe'^t 
j_see Kalkmuk, p, 371] that members should insert the standard sizes in tlieir siiecitieations. 
The makers of glazed bricks have also had their attention dniw’ii to the standard. 

The Chairman of the Science Committee has been appointed l^y the Council to rejiresent 
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the Institute on the Sub-Committee on Cement of the Engineering Standardisation 
Committee. 

The Report of Brickwork Tebts is now being printed, and will be ibsued in volume form 
as soon as it is ready. 

The Council have appointed Mebsrs. Thomas Blashill, W. D. Caroe, and H. D. Searles- 
Wood to represent the Institute on a Committee of the Plumbers’ Company, the Water 
Authorities, and the Royal Institute of British Architects, to iiujuire into the waste of water 
and the question of plumberb* fittings in water supply. 

Sir William Emerboii, Past-President, on the recommendation of the Council, 
univers^ity. appointed a mem])er of the Court of the Victoria University, 

Liverpool. 

Congresses Ml*. Johu Slater 1 Vice-President] attended as the Institute representative at the 
committeU InteriiatioLal Congress of Hygiene and Demography, held in Brussels on 7th 
September last year. 

The following have been appointed to represent the Institute at the Sanitary Institute 
Congress to be held at Glasgow in July : — Messrs. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A. [U.j, E.T.Hall [E.], 
Thos. Wh Cutler [F.\ and Mr. John Keppie [iV], President of the Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

Messrs. T. E. Collcutt [Vice-President], T. Wh Cutler [F.1, andthe Secretary, were appointed 
by the Council as the Institute delegates to the Sixth International Congress of Architects, 
held at Madrid from the 6th to the 13th April. 

Messrs. John Slater, J. W", Simpson, and the Secretary were appointed by the Council to 
represent the Institute on a Consultative Committee, authorised by the Board of Education, 
and assembled for the t)urpose of inquir}^ into the possibility of instituting a leaving examination 
from secondary schools, throughout the country, wdiich might stand in lieu of the Preliminarv 
Examinations reijuired by the various professional bodies. The Committee has not yet issued 
its report. 


Portraits L^-j beeu appointed by the Council to reprebont the 

Memorials, liistitute Oil a Committee formed under the auspices of the Hellenic Society to 
effect the erection at Athens of a memorial to the late Mr. E. C. Penrose. 

Tlie Institute Memorial to Mr. Penrose has been placed in the Crypt of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and will shortly be unveiled. 

The Institute portrait of Sir WTlliam Emerson, Past President, by Mr. J. J. Shannon, 
A.R.A., will be exhibited this summer at the Royal Academy. 

^ The following have been the President’s ai)pointmentb to Assessor bhips durimi the 

Competitions. X. ■ 1 i 

official year - 


Ab* 1 .ych.tii 

('oiui'*'] Otliic- and Fipo Libraiv 

Mr, Ahred Daibvrhnc. 

Acton 

C'liinry Schot'L 

. Lconaid stoke-. 

Alnwu k 

[ntiimaiv 

Mr. I. K. Caw-. 

CcirdiU 

SchooL . 

Ml . W. I>. Cai oc. 

llitelun 

Hospitul . . ... 

^^l, Keith n. Youni:. 

llkiey 

Fiec Libiavv uiid rublic Olhce- 

Mr. John W. Simp-nii 

Lumbeth 

. ToxMilIal] 

. Mr. lieiuv T. Haro. 

Lincolu 

SchooU . 

Mr, John W. Siinp->nii 

?v[.ilvern 

Public Libica\ 

. Mi. Hfiny T. Haro. 

MaiifhebiLi 

Royal Intirmai N 

Mr. J. J, Bui net, A.R.S.A. 

Southall 

Schools . 

. ^Er. Paul Wkiterbouse. 

Sunderlaiul 

'town Hall 

Ml. J. MaoMCai' Ander-on. 

Sunderkind 

Victoria Hall 

. Mr. Heniy T. Haro. 

Torquay 

. Public Library 

Mr H. V. Lauchestei 


Copies of the “ Suggestions ” have been sent to the promoters of the following competitions, 
together with letters reiiuesting that a copy of the Conditions should be sent for the 
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Institute Library. In cases where the conditions have been unsatisfactory, letters urging 
moditication have been sent to the promoters : — 


Abtiya\euny . Fiee Libiary. 

Aber^ychan : Council Office- and Free Library. 
Acton : County Schools. 

Alnwick : Intirmary. 

Ayr : Iniectious Diseases Ho-pital. 

Banuor : Hou-es for \Vorkin,u" Cla-bcs. 

Barnet : Ho-pital. 

Berwick'on-Tweed : Widening ot Brid-t*. 
Birniinghaui : Baths. 

Blackpool Library and Baths. 

Boi-tal: Chinch. 

Bouineiuouth : Town Hall. 

Bray : Pavilion and Winter Garden, 

Biighton: Hospital. 

Bri-tol : A'^yluin for Imbecdles. 

Biooklands . Sunday School. 

Cardiff : Schools. 

City ot London : L}ing-in Ho-piial. 

Coedfranc : Public Library. 

Coventry : Ho-pital Extension. 

Elgin : School-. 

Erdin-ton ; Council Hou-e and Free Library. 
PTaseiburgb : Public Library. 

Fimiley: Municipal Buildings. 

Gla-gow : Public Libiaiy. 

Grinibby : Hydro. 

Havertordwest : Meat Market. 

Heine Hill: Free Libiaiy. 

Hey wood : Library. 

Horbury : P"ree Library. 

Hutchestown : Branch Libraiy. 

Ilkley : Free Library. 

Ilkley : Public Offices. 

Kilmarnock : Workmen’s Dwelling-. 

King’s Lynn : Intirmary. 

King’s Norton : Library. 

Kirkintilloch: Town Hall. 


Lewisham. Library. 

Leyland : Laying-out L-tate. 

Limeiick : Carnegie Library and Museum. 
Li\erpool : Baths and Tramway Offiies. 
Liverpool : Cotton Exchange. 

Llwynypia . Workmen'- Hall, 
Loughboiough : Public Library. 

Maidstone : Public Bridge. 

Malvern . Free Libiaiy. 

Manchester : Royal Intirmary. 

ISewaik: Graininar School. 

New Brighton . Club I’avilion. 

New Brompton . Board SchooK. 

Newca-tle : Giammar School. 

Norwich : Shire Hall. 

Oldham . Board School. 

Perth : Hospital. 

Poplai . Public Library. 

Rawtenstall : Fiee Library. 

St. Helens : Branch Libiaiy. 

Settle ; I-olation Ho-pital. 

Skew'ean ; Public Libraiy. 
Stocktoii'un-Tees : Chancel for Chinch. 
Stonehaven : Town Hall. 

Sunderland : Town Hall. 

Sundeiiaiid : Victoria Hall. 

Sw'ansea : Working Cla-s Dwellings. 
Tainw^oitli : P’ree Libraiy. 

Taunton Free Libraiy. 

Thornton Heath : Children's Hospital. 
Twiekeiiham : Free Library. 

Waketield: Free Library. 

Wakeheld : Cattle M iiket, 

Wallasey: Towui Hall. 

Whiid-or : I'olice and Fire Station. 
Wiexham ‘ Library Building-. 


Various cLaugcb in the Suggestions ’’ proposed by the Competitions Committee and 
approved hy the Comic* il were a<lopted by the General Body at the General Meeting of the 
‘ 29 th February. 

The Council ha\e decided to send a circular letter to every member of the Institute in 
respect of an}^ competition concerning which the Competitions Committee consider that such 
a course is desirable, re(|uesting him not to compete. 

As an instance of the difficulty of aw-akening in the lay mind an appreciation of the 
value of correct dealing in the matter of competitions, the Council w’ould report that, in view 
of the various unsatisfactory competitions for Carnegie Libraries, they wrote to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie suggesting that he should insert in his future deeds of gift a condition that if the 
heueliciaries contemplated instituting a competition for the prot>osed building, such competi- 
tion should be conducted according to the Institute's Suggestions,” and wert‘ met by that 
gentleman with a curt refusal. 

At tlie opening meeting of the session Lord AVindsor [//..I.], First Com- 
R^issioner of Works, s])oke encouragingly as to the possibility of funning an 
Advisory Committee to wdiom the architectural considerations involved in large 
building schemes might be referred hy the Government. The Council have written to Lord 
Windsor a formal letter asking him to lay before His Majesty’s Government their request that 
such a Committee should be appointed. 

The Council understand that for some time past a Committee, consisting of the ITesideiit, 
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Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., and Mr. John Belcdier, A.lhA., has been requested by the Office of 
AYorhs to advise them from time to time on various buildings of public importance. 

The Council are glad to be able to report that the Institute continues to eniov 

Finance • i • • '' ' 

nnanciai prosperity. A statement of income and expenditure, and the balance 
sheet for the year ending 31st December 1003, and the estimate of income and expenditure 
for the current year, are appended to this Deport (pp, 365 

The balance of income over expenditure is uDls. ll.s\ 4/L. after the payment of a grant of 
+5500 to the Architectural Association Building Fund. 

The Council have this year invested the sum of ul.049. 5,^'. S>L in the purchase of 
London A North AVestern Baihvay stock. The total invested capital of the In->titute amounts 
now to U 14,000. 


The Council have accepted an invitation from the SociAv of Designers tliat the 

Misceltaneous. -r • i i i 

Fresiclent tor tiie time being of the Institute should be an Honorary i\[enibei- of 

the Society. 

The Council have su])scribed U5 to a memorial in Brussels to the late M. Yaha-e Du- 
mortier [H'o/nCorr.JL], one of the founders of the Societe Centrale d’Architecture de Belgique. 

During the official year a telephone tP.O. 434 Playfair) has been fixed in the clerks' office, 
for the use of the office and of members, and a telegraphic address Bibuzo, London "i has 
been registered at the General Post Office. 


In concluding the Eeport the Council feel that the thanks of the Institute are due to the 
Standing Committees, the Competitions Committee, and to the Allied Societies and their 
representatives for the specially valuable assistance they have rendered tiie lu'-titute during 
the past year. 


BEPOBT OF THE ADT STANDING COMMITTEE. 

At the first Meeting of the Committee Mr. Mac vicar Anderson was elected Chairman ; 
Sir lYm. Emerson, Yice-Chairman ; and Messrs. J. S. Gibson and AY. D. Caroe. Hon. Secretark^s. 

The Committee has met four times, and the following suliiects have received 
consideration : — 

Tintern Abbey. 

London Suburban Building By-Laws. 

Lambeth Bridge (proposed rebuilding). 

Southwark Bridge. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed Bridge. 

Peterborough Market Hall. 

London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill. 

Advertisement Aluise on Buildings. 

London Traffic Commission. 

The AYooden Pediment and Dome of Somerset House. 

It will be seen that the question of bridge design has again occupied a considerable 
amount of the Committee's deliberations, and it has to express regret that this is owing both 
to the callousness of authorities in regard to ancient structure^ in their keeping, and to the 
general inability of the public to aiipreciate the fact that the construction of ])ridges. 
especially across great waterways, affords tine architectural opportunitie:^. The Committee, in 
calling attention to the fact that the Lambeth Bridge rebuilding schmne is at a standstill, 
would take the opportunity of pointing out that nothing slunild be left undone to keep alive 
the architectural imj^ortance of this projected structure. 
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Soutlururl: Bri<hjr . — It is satir^factory to reeorJ that thr Corporation of the City nf 
London has realised its responsibility in this instance by appointing the President IM.ihA. as 
one of the assessors in the proposed limited competition of architects and en.eini'ers for desiuns : 
Thereby rec(vanising that the a^^thetic c<ai--ideration^ invoh ed art* material to the community. 

At BerAick-iipo2i-T\^eeLl r'Ome progress, on the line'- urged l>y this (’ommitttae has Itetui 
made, and it is gratifying to reeord a hope tliat an liistorical an<l intert^^ting ancient bridge 
^^ill thus receive proi)er treaiment. 

Sah){rhii)L BfiihVnuj BihLau'-'^, — A\ bile reform is in the air the Committt'e ha^ been hnjjeful 
that ste})s might be taken to assimilate the London suburban By-laws vith thoe regulating 
the area controlled by the London C’ounty Couneil. It obvioiU'^lx ridiculous that building 
law should he more onerous in the suburb> than in the centre. At the Committee's suggestion 
the Couneil ha> taken steps to bring this important matter before tin* Local (iovernmeiit Board. 

Jjnidon BiiihJiiui Hr /.s ^ Ann lahnr^tf) lUlL — The Committee, after cartful delile'i'ation, 
decided to limit it^ -suggestions for the amendment of tin Loi^don Building Acts to iioinis 
involving strictly aesthetic consi<lerations. The following amoulmenr- were proposed and have 
been adoj^ted in their entirety by the Council and submitted to the In anion County Council 

Stcnoii aa, Clau-e 1.- c — uo In n bniiiling <.*1 the wauhiou-e da-" e'>eiv party wall -Inill bi 

caiilea up ot a thickness equal to the thickne-- ul -adi \oi!l in the topnio-t -tory abuvt the n-ut. riat, oi yuttei ■ r tJ.<‘ 
Itiahc'^f huilduiit adjoin Dii} iJuitio, to -uch a heiuht a- will L;i\e a lU-t.ii le ui at least tho-e leet. niot-nie*! at oclit an-le- 
to the sloi:)e ot the loot. tiat or y utter. 

[h) 111 a buihling other than of the warehouse da—, the root wheieui i- lon-^tinctel oi tus -le-i-tinc niattii.il- ilu 
party wall -hall be carried up of a thickne.-- or at lea-t eidit anh a half inLhe-, t<i the uuihi-i-h* (*i -udi loot -uitai e. 

{c) In a buildiny' other than of the warehuu-e cla'^-, the root wheieot i- con-trui ted dL infianiui.ibit niattu.il-. th<_ 
part V wall shall be carried up of ti thicknes- ot eieht and a halt i’lrlie- above the moi. tiat. oi yuitei "t /b.-//.* s: 
buddinq adjuinirni thoeto. to -uch a heicht a- wull uive a di-t.tnc- »‘t at lea-t tlitt t n indie- inca-ured .it o*_dit aneb - t»i 
the -lope of the loot. Hat or euttei. 

Section 5h, Clauie 2. — Evetv pai tv wail -hall heL.iiritt] up ot tlu thiiknc-- atuie-.iid, .iho\ e .my tuii et. d<_niner. 
lantern hyht, or othei erection oi lomhu-tible mateii.ii- tixt d the mot oi tiat ot anv Iniildin;: within thice le(*t tioin 

-ncli paity wailh and -hall extend at tlie le.i-t t\\d\i_ iie lu > Inciiei and widei oii ta' h -idt th.m -uch tn'i.t!Mii and i-\eiy 
partv w.ill -hall be cauied up abo\e .inv pait ot any ioi»t Mpp,>-iti_ thenO'. and within l>>ui ieet tlnieiioni i'-i. 

Section hi, Cbin-(* 1.— The tiat. cutter and loot ot e\ei\ biuldincr an<l ot e\eiy tiniet. doiniei , laiCtj n light, -kdight. 
01 othei erection placed on the tiat oi loot iheieot. -h.dl he f-Xtciiially Ccnire'l with -late-, tih— . metal oi otlu*r 
inconihiwtible iiiati lial-. 

Section hi, Clau-e -h- The plane ot the -uilaee ot the loot ot any other huildi>ig -liall not in< line from the external 
oi paity wall- ujiw. lid- at a gie.itei angle than eight wtn e doei't e- w’th the hoiiaoii rioM.led that tin- -.ih--( i tion -hall 
not apply to towei-. tenet- oi -[me-. 

Siij'/X'/iS iindt, , '-fi lit hiicb 

In nil building- theie -hall be on all -ti'i'et frontaec - . ['lei - oi i aln r '^ii[)pi >1 1-. of -tom*. gi anite. hi lek. nu't.i 1. oi oi ln-r 
a[)pi('Ved uiateiials, tiom the le\el ot tCa ground to tlif le\el ot the m.iiu wall ot the -u[Mi-tiU( tim .iho\r the eioimd. 
mez/.inmi or first Unors. (U a total lae.idth on each -treei tiontage oqual to tin* toilowinc. 

On tiontage- up to 'JC tef t aide, oin -tenth [nut : 

On tiontaee- liU to hii t* et wide, one-nmth [)ait; 

On tiontagcs d*2 foet .ind o'.ei. oiie-eighth [Mit 

ot tlie re-pn ti\e wddtlis ot -U( h tiontage-. No piei- or other Mip])oit- -hull he [dai od liulher a[),iit ilian fntort 
measured iroin Ci ntie to centi o ot such [dei s or otln r -u[>poi t-:, and no -ingle [aei -hall in ati_\ < a-o h< l-sindie- 

Mii the face Sueh [ners -hall not be coveie^l with miiiois oi otlieiw)-< < ouce.iled. 

I‘i oj< ( tom < >J Corno cs. 

Se( tion 7 h Cdan-e 2. Eveiv hal<on\, (oiniee oi othei [aojection -h.ill he tailed into the wall o! tlie iaiildniLC and 
weighted or tied <]own to the satisfaction ot the di-tiict -ui\i\ni,aud no con nee -hall cxcet>(l m projection two fe«‘t 
SIX inche- o\ei the [luhlic w.iv enc/C ii/ slu'i'fs flO u olr and nrm.irin u' may hn jif'i},rtod ilim toti 

d< uuJiisort't the paidU iraii. 

Section 7.1. Cdau-e d, Sub-Se( tmn \d), Vi e in iio part luater to the centre ot thene.u«--T [).iiry w.iH than the extii-nn* 
amount of their piojictnm horn the mam wall ot the bmlduie to whit h they are attached, tvoyd irith the mitten o-evnf 
of tile adjoin inn <-‘ii net s. 
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}*iojLXlion of Grid }\'i}i{hncs and TiiDet^. 

Section Claii-o »>, Sub-hLCtion \>i).--T1lc ftac of ^uoh piojections -Imll ni)t extcud inuio tli.in Unxe feet from tlie 
face of the front wall of the buildin;>, oi moie than 1*2 inches o\er the public way. exdu^he ut the coinice-. niouMinc-. 
or other aiehitectural feature- ot such piojectious. 

Adrertisi'nn nt Abuse . — The glaring instance of a \s’hole hou^e covered with a permanent 
advertisement hoarding adjoining Bow Church in Cheapside has impressed the Committee as 
l»einga tilting opportunity for suggesting to the Council to urge upon the City of London, the 
London County Council, and City and Urban authorities generally, the importance of acquiring 
})Owers to regulate advertisement abuses, with a view of rendering impossible the permanent 
defacement of streets and buildings. The Committee would urge the Council to point out the 
illogical conditions which require rooms to have a definite window area, but permit them 
after erection to bo blocked up by the display of offensive vulgarities destructive of archi- 
tectural propriety and titne^^s. 

LnuiJori Tnimr C<>i/n/n:=ision. — The Committee has called the attention of the Council to 
the fact that no architectural authority has been as yet heard upon this matter, and has urged 
that steps should be taken so that the architectural aspects of street development and commu- 
nication in greater London should he adeipiately laid before the Commission. It was pointed 
out that if a great architeeCs recommendations had been adopted two centuries ago there 
^YOllld probably have been now no reason for the existence of such a commission. 


BEPOBT OF THE LITEBATUBE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Since the election of the present Committee, in June 1903, the Literature Committee 
have held eight meetings. 

At the first meeting Mr. B. Phene Spiers was re-appointed Chairman : Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham, Vice-Chairman ; Messrs. Leslie Waterhouse and A. ]\Iaryon Watson were ai>pointed 
Hon. Secretaries, 

The following Sessional Papers, arranged for by the Committee, have been read : — 
“ Le Tresor de Cnide et les [Monuments de I’Art lonien a ])elphes,” by J. T. Homolle 
llfnH. Cnrr. d/.], on Ifith November 1903 ; ‘-'The Po}al Victoria Hosiutal, Belfast : Its Incep- 
tion. Design, and Equipment, ’ by Wm. Henman [T’.j and Henry Lea,C.E.,on 14th ])ecemher 
1903: ‘‘Architecture in Lead,’’ by J. Starkie Gardner, on 18th January 1904; “The 
Biological Disposal of Sewage from Isolated IMiildiiigs.” by Professor Frank Clowes, on 
loth Eebruarv; “ Plaster ])ecoration," by J. 1). Crace [i/.M.], on 14th March : “Notes on 
the Design and Construction of Buildings connected with the Generation and Supply of 
Electricity kiKnvn as Central Stations.’' by C* Stanley Peach [/' A on ‘iSth March ; “ The 
Statues of WelD Front, with some Contemporary Foreign Examples of Sculpture,'’ by E. S. 
ITior, on Isth April; and the follo\^ing Paper has been arranged for the Kith 'May: “The 
Planning of Collegiate Buildings,*’ by the Pev. J. B. Lock, Ifoirsar Caius College, Camlmdge. 

The Committ('e have to deplore the loss of (>ne of their most distinguished members, Dr. 
Alexander Stuart Murray \ILA.\ Keeper of Gri'ek and Poman Antiquities at the Ihutish 
Museum, and a classical arclueologist of European repute. Dr, Murray has not only enriched 
the Proceedings of the Institute with many scholarly contrihutioiis, hut by his frequent 
attendance at the deli])erations of this Committee he has also rendered services whose value 
will not soon he forgotten, 

Th(‘ CT)mmittco desire again to acknowledge their indebtedness to the authors ot the 
various ixaiews and articles contributed to the .Iocknal, and to the publishers who have 
contributed many interesting works to the Lil)rary during the year. 

3 ]) 
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The extra grant of £27), again received from the Council lias enabled tlie Committee to 
extend the Loan Culleetion by the purchase of many miieh-needed work> in duplicate, of the 
benefit of Avliicli the students wlio use the Library have not been slow to take a<lvantage. 

Tlie Lilirarian reports to the Committee as follows: — 

During the twelve months ending on the BDt March of the present year 211 volumes and 29 
pamphlets have been added to the Library of the Eoyal Institute, exclusive of periodicals, reports, and 
Transactions of Societies, and parts of works issued in serial form. 

The number of works presented to the Reference Library was 91. The works purchased comprise 
120 volumes, out of which 62 volumes were added to the Loan Library. 

The attendance of readers in the Reference Library during the year iiumhered 4 ,n() 2 (last year 
4,37o). The number of works issued on loan was 3,020 (last year 2,(509 ), 90 volumes having been 
issued to Fellows, o71 to Associates, 97^5 to Students, Ss4 to Probationers, 497 to Ticket Holders. 
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The number of books issued through the post was 7(>. Tlie number of tickets issued for admission 
to the Library, other than to members of the Institute or to Students and Probationers, was SI. 

The additions which have in recent years bei'ii made to the Loan Collection have greatly con- 
tributed to the usefulness of this department of the Library, as the following statistics show : 

Will. j 'c t \ ^ j -"lit I i nil I.i I 1 1 1 . W n . Ui '* >l\ 'I I " 1 1' t| < 111 ! 

. . . x.yA \oluuif'' I'Hll , , . 1.7U4 \oluiuc- 

,, liiU'i , . . 2,i'y2 

. . . C.UUU 

I'suu . . . ,, riot 

muo . . . LHT 

Donations have lieen received fium Count Robert dv Lasteyrie, Herr A. Streit, Prof, W, R. Ware, 
Mr. C. F. McKim, Don F. S. Fatigati, Herr F. (\ ITeimann, Mr. Win. ( rlover, Herr -). Kotera, Monsieur 
A. Choisy, Mr. R. Phene Spiers, the Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Prof. J. Otzen, Lieut. O. Olufson, and 
MM. Pontremoli and Haussoullier. 

Amongst the books presented or actjuired during the year the following may be mentioned : 
Choisy’s fj Art (h' hiUir /'ev j Avena s dL^^iu i dell Jtitlid me ridioua Ic j P^ournicr 
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(E.) and others, Pdn^ a tiaverfi les Ages: Fox-Davies’s Art <>/ Hendchij : Pontremoli and Haus- 
soiillier s Dtilg/ncb : (ieyinuller’s Bitukunst der Benaifi^ance di Frankt elcJi : Labarta’s Hierros 
Aitisticus\ La\alloe s ^oijage Biitoresguc el IIi'stu)igue de Vlstrie et de hi JDalmatie: Bowman’s 
Sjjecifnens or Lcclesuislical A)\Jtitetture : AJjhetf S(j_aaie Sketch Book (8 vols.) ; Lasteyrie's Btiides sur 
la Sculpture Francai'^e au Moi/tu Age; Durand’s MonojrajjJile de T Eglise Fotre-Dame Cathcdrale 
d AuLieiw : Erilart ^ Manuel dWn heologie Fj 2 voD. ; Baldwin Brown’s Earhi Art'i in Emdcind : 

Brossard s Lu France {o voD.) ; Streit's Fas Theater: Gusman’s La Villa Iniperiale de Td>hr: and 
three volumes on Colonial Architecture ^n'tsented by :\Ir. McKiun 

The Institute Collection of Drawing’s has received an important addition by the purchase of two 
folio volumes of original drawings by the late Professor T. L. Donaldson, and by a series of measured 
drawings of ancient ecclesiastical and domestic work by W. Peart. 


EEPOET OF THE PEACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The usual monthly meetings have been held, with one exception, and, in additioii, three 
special meetings and ten sulj-committee meetings for consideration of The London Building 
Acts lAmendmenD Bill. 1904. All the meetings have been well attended. 

The following othcers were elected at the commencement of the Session : — ^Ir. J. Douglas^ 
Mathews H’liairmanh Mr. A. H. Kersev (Vice-Chairmanh Mr. C. H. Brodie and Mr. E. 
Greenop (^Hon. Seci’etaries), It was with deep regret that the Committee found that 
Mr. S. Flint Clarkson's health would not allow of his continuing to take further part in the 
work of the Committee. 

The London Bnildnig Acts [A/ncndn/ent) Bill, 1904.— The greater part of the time of the 
Committee during the Session has been occupied by the consideration in detail of the present 
London Building Act 1SP4, wuth a view to sugge>ting amendments thereto, upon the invitation 
of the London County Council, for their consideration in the preparation of an amended Act 
tor submission to Parliament. Much labour was involved in this, and. in addition to the 
ordinary meetingr>, three Special l\Ieetings and ten Sul)-Committee Meetings were, as alreadv 
mentioned, held. At the instigation of the Committee a circular was sent to ail the members 
of the Institute inviting suggestions for the amendment of the present Act. A large number 
ot replies were received and considered by the Committee. The Committee rej^orted verv 
fulH to the Institute Council, who then referred the whole matter to a Special Committee con- 
sisting of the (diairmen cd‘ the Art. Practice, and Science Committees, with two members of 
the Council. The final Ee[)ort of this Special Committee was sent to the London County 
Council from the Council of the Institute. 

Bif-laics of the (Corporation thf- of Loiahat in relati()n to th(‘ DonoUtitoi or 

BnihUnps, — An expression of the views of the Institute u 2 >on the draft “ By-laws of the 
Corjxu’ation of the City of London relating to the Demolition of Buildings'’ having been 
invited by the Coipu-ation, the matter was referred by the Council to the Committee. 

The 2 )roposed by-law^ were considered in detail and aEei)ort made. As the result of the 
recommendations in the Eeport, and their >upport by the Chairman (Mr. Douglass ^lathews) 
in the Corporation, some valuable amendments \vere secured. As, however, the Cor 2 )oration 
declined to give way u 2 )on certain items which it was considered inq^osed, as they stood, un- 
necessary and costly restrictions u 2 )on building ot^erations in the City, the Committee 
recommendtal tlie Council to forward their objections to the Local Government Board. This 
course was ado 2 >ted. 

The Institute of Builders having exjn-essed to the Council their desire to confer with the 
Institute in this matter, a Deputation from that Bodywms received by the Practice Committee, 
and expressed their agreement with the proposed amendments. 
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Instftntr Scah: oj — i’wu olgections to the scale \vere rai^^ed by two members ot 

the Institute, and su.i^gestions were made that the scheduh^ should be aim nded. The Com- 
mittee tally considered the points raised, and decided that it was not advisable to again alter 
a schedule which had so recently been revised, more especially as the two cases bi-ought to 
their notice could only under exceptional circunl^tanct'S involve any hardship or difficulty. 

Bi/-Iaivs or tin' Lnnthnt Countif Cuunril math' invltr the MetrnjKfli.'i no'nt Act^ 

Awrndineut {BijAatt's) A(t, 62 d 63 r. 15. — The Council referred to the Committee the 
letters of two members calling attention to the new by-law.s made by the London County 
Council and approved by the Local Government Loard in August last, and reijuesttd an 
exju’ession of opinion as to how far architects were affected by the^e by-law.'^. Ihe Com- 
mittee ret»orted to the Council that they entirely agreed with the corres}>ondents that the 
])ydaws in question required the deposit with the Sanitary Authmities r>f detailed drawings, 
involving much labour and exjxmse in the case of sanitary alteration e\en though of a 
trivial character. The Committee recommended that the Coiiiicil should t)ublish the letters, 
with their approval attached, in the Institute Jot rxwl, and send a coiyv of the J<u iiXAL to the 
London County Council, the Local Government Board, and each of the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils. This "was done. The Committee also recommended that, as the cost ef satisfying 
these requirements falls ultimately upon the public, an official letter embodying the views 
expressed in the two letters should be addressed by the Council to The Times, This sugges- 
tion was not, however, adopted, 

AUseelUuieiHLiy , — The opinion of the Committee was asked by members on several matters 
of interest affecting* the profes.^ion. and replies were in due course furni:?hed. 


BEPOET OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The Science Committee have held nine meetings, with an average attendance of eleven, 
since the publication of the last report. Mr. Lew'i:^ Solomon was appointed Chairman : 
ilr. Max Clarke, Vice-Chairman: and Mr. H. D. Searle-AVood and Mr. Bernard T>icksee, 
Hon. Secretaries. 

The Eeport on the Brickwork Te.'^tsis in print and willl^e >hortiy i)ubli.-hed. The ILI.B.A. 
standard r^ize of bricks lias been ffnally agreed to, and comes into force on the l>i i^fay IffOI. 
The Committee, at the re([iu8t of the luickmakers, are now* endeavouring to standardise 
glazed bricks in harmony witli the Institute standard. The Chairman has attended the 
meetings of the Joint Standard Committees which have standardised the rolled joist sections : 
the Chairman is a member of the .loint Committee which is now engaged in standardising 
the speciffcations and tests for Portland cement. At the request of tiu* Fire Offices Committee 
they have under consideration the regulations relating to ffren*esisting building with a view 
to making suggestions that may make tliese rules more Ur^efuL 

Tlie Committee reiiorted to the Council on the Amendments to the London Building Act : 
and their draft by-law’s for skeleton buildings, and supports under superstructures, have been 
forwarded to the London County (’ouncil. 


FINANCES. 

The accounts of Ordinary Funds for prepared by IVressrs. Saffery, Sons A Co,. 

chartered accountants, and caudited ])y lilessrs. Louis Amhler [/•’. | and W. A. Forsyth [T.J, 
the Hon. Auditors appointed at the Annual General Meeting of 1903, here follow : *■ 
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Income ajid Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ended 31s^ Dezemher 1903. 
Exclusive of Entrance Fee^ Final Examination Fees, and Subscriptions in advance. 

EXPENDITURE. INCOME. 


EXPENDITURE. 
To Ordinary Ex: iindiiure— 

Rent , 

G-as and Electric Light mg , , 

Coals 


£ s. d. 
bSo u 0 
V2.^ 17 lo 


By Ordinary Income- 


Salaries . ... 

General Printing, Stationery, Stamps, and 
Petty Expea-'C-' .. * . 

Expen'vesof General Meetings. E-s-lubit-un' ±e. 

IJousckeepuiir 

A< 1 V ert is<-me 1 1 1 s 

Exaiiunatii»n Expenses 

General Repairs ... 

Fire Insurance 
Medals a lid other Prizes 

Grants to Libictry . 

Grant to Aicliitectaral As^L«.*iatiun pi 

Gr.iiit TO I:o\.il All hitevtur.il i=ea'ii 
Grant ti» Arcnit^et'.' Beiievn’t.i.c lets .. 2 

irrant to LiLthtiunj lh-‘.ii, b i ominittec 2 

trraut to Pnr.sh ScliOul at AtueU' .... 2 

.“'ptvial Gr.nit [ti Architt' la* .il A "0 “at ,.ii 
r. nil* rug Fund 
The .Tdurx^l — 

Reporting , ..5' 

Printing and Binding .. n.s- 

IllU'^t rations . IS 

Addressing, Postage, and Carriage , io 

TheKxT.FNDAR - 

Printing , lo 

Postage and Carriage •>' 

Contributions to Aiheti Soe.eties . . 

Ml sc ell an toll.-, i imladuig Liuiier) 

Legal and Aeoaintaiit-'’ Pli.irae-' 

To Adimn of Portiaits of Pa't Prc-'idetit- i in 
progrC'-s) 

Balance of income over expenditure , 

Saffkrv, Son> A' Co.. 

CUartere 1 Account.mts. 


i. £ 

5. 

d. 

Sub'Criptioiis— 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 



Co7 Fellow's at £4 4s 

2519 

8 

0 

o 



Ditto, Arrears 

6i 

3 

0 

0 



1,U43 Associates at £2. 2' 

219 ) 

6 

0 

- iH'tl 

5 

Pi 

Ditto. Arrears . , . 

109 

11 

0 

1Aj3 

y 

7 

Ditto lelllStated . . . . , 

31 

10 

u 




37 Hon. Associates at £2 2.' 

77 

14 

0 

n44 

12 

ii 

Ditto. Aru-ars 

21 

0 

u 

35*1 

u 

5 



— 

— 

157 

12 

‘j 

Dividends on Stocks and Shares — 




5S 

il 

{) 

Architectural Union Co, . , 

1^4 

0 

0 

:-;h > 

7 


Consols 24 per Cent ., . 

6o 

IS 

6 


19 

5 

TasmanianiJiiverameut !sCock34 nei'Ceiu, 

o2 

15 

ri 

34 

11 

1) 

Dominion of Canada 3 per Cent, 

34 

1 

u 

l-'j 

4 

u 

hRieens'hiUd Government 3 per Cent. 

46 

12 

s 

125 

U 

0 

Great We^tLiu Ra. Iwa\ 5 per Cent. I’re- 




o 



Terence 

35 

3 

s 

*' 



Interest ou Deposit , , 

37 

1 

10 

(1 



JuCRXAL and Kalfxdar— ' 




o 



Advertisements , 

^25 

0 

0 

~ 1S8 

" 

1) 

Sales 

114 

11 

10 

5 jO 

V 

u 

Sale of other Publications 







Use of Rooms — 







District Suivevurs’ Association 

25 

0 

0 




Architectural Association 

7 

10 

0 

i 

3 



R.I.B.A. Tenants . , 

55 

0 

0 

1 1 "a 



Examination Fees — 




i i ) T 



Statutory . . , 

3'J 

0 

0 




Preliminary . ... 

674 

2 

0 




Inrermeiii.ite . ... 

473 

11 

0 

- lo2 

II 

,, 

>peeial and Filial ( lorleited ) 

172 

4 

0 

2:H 

15 

t; 




— 

1 15 

P* 

11 





50 

15 

2 





71 

2 

2 



/ 


91^ 

11 

1 


/ 



£S303 

12 

0 






033 11 10 
410 17 I 


Examined with the veial Vouchers .and found to be corfLCt. i!3/ d ^^iuch 1001. 


(-im Amiufr :f: 

^ A. For^xth ^ 1 \ 


Balance Sheet of Ordinary Funds, 31sf December 1903. 


LTABILITirS. 

To Sundrv Creditors outstuiidiinz 
To Examination Fce'> anticipatoi) of elec- 
tion 

To ;riib-cnptions. for 1001 received lu i l- 
vance 

Tit Bmldma Fun i 
To Charitable Fund 
To Att'inniilafi <i Fund - 

Surpln- of h.pu'l a—its o-ver Tda'ant i- 
a> jier last Uihince ."lu 1 1 . 

Add Entiance Fee- received in lou.-t 
Arrears fut 10ii3 f.i- per cunna) 

Arrears lOO'J, "ince re- 
ceiveii or c.incelled . 112o3 S 

F’lirintuie and Fitting' 

bouaht tp; 1 1 


Add B.iliincc of [iK’onie over Expcnoiture in 
lOOa 


&\FFHl\, SoX", A Co . 
Chat tt red Aceuiuuaiits, 


£ ^ d 

':\2 1 .s 


70 t 0 
lnrt4 lit 1 
l'»3 11 0 


110o2 o 
3Ji. 11 M 
22i 11 0 


r.io 10 1 

iL'l.'.h la \ 
•iI8 11 1 


i.io.v: i, s 

1114717 0 0 


By Ca-li at Bank , ,, . 

By Jnit 'till' /i.G <F i^ig — 

Ari-hitGn'iral Union Co,, *20.1 Shares 3043 I 0 

Consols 24 per Cent. £2200 10', . 223.1 12 2 

Tasmanian (.ovetnmenc 34 per Cent. 

Stock £lsO0 0(/. . ” . . . 2050 0 0 

T>omuiiou of CaiKoia 3 jter Cent, Regi— 

ti'ieii i^toek E12UO .. . .. 1210 U 0 

Qiai'n-Lin'l (uneriiment .-i per I'eiit. >tock 

il 1.643 O'. 17. 1550 0 0 

Gic.it W.-tiiii Rlll\^.l.^ 5 per C\nt, i’le- 

lirenee"toek t;7l7 . IP'O 16 10 

B\ liliddiN'/ Fr)(d-- 

liiilian Gove! nmeiit 34 per Cent. 

:stoek£a73. " 1054 10 4 

r>y Debtors (Rent and AdvcitiM nicnt' 

B\ bub-ciiptions in .Uie.ir l'*o2 6',> 6 0 

Dil'o 10*13 221 1 1 n 


£ d. 
130S 14 1 


12950 11 4 

163 PS U 


Exammed w itli the several vouchers and found to be correct. 23/ d Mar^h Kui. 


£14717 0 5 


, (Loll!? Amulfu [E.]. 
A. FoiG'iin [.4.]. 
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The Eevenue Account and Balance Sheet of Trust Funds for the year 1903, audited by 
Messrs. Louis Ambler [F.] and W. A. Forsyth [A.], here follow: — 


Heveniie Accoimt of Trust Funds for the Year eyided 31s^ December 1903. 


2)r. 


Cr. 


A>HPITF-L PUIZE FL'S'D 

To C’o-'t id AshpiCel Prize [Wm < ;ie» nwool' 
lu Baluiice carried tor ward 


PoNaLDSOX TEiTIilOXIAL FUM) : — 
To Balance carried tor ward 


G-odwix Bubsaby 

To Cost or IftiUK 

To Balance carried fons'ard 


Gbissfll Lfgacy 

ToCa.^h paid Medalli-t [Mr. J B. Fnltnu" . 

To Co>t of 3Iedal 

To Balance carried forward. , 


Li braky Fund : — 

To Purchase of Books, Binding. &c. 
To Petty Expenses 
To Balance carried forward 


Owfx Jones S fcdfstship 

To Cash paid Student 1901. i?nd instalment [Mr. J. IT. 
Buthcrtordi ........ . . 

To Extra Pri/.e [Mr, L <.uthrie[ 

To Balance carried for wai 1 ... , . 


Pl'oin Mfmorial Fl"xl>: — 

To Balance from last account 

To Ca-'h paiil Student 19u2 [Mr. C. Woncner .“-nuth] 
To Co-'t of Mc<lal 


Tiff. Le<;acy Fu.vd 

To (.'ush paid Prizeman 19ni' [Mr ('. Gxi'cuyne] 
To ( a-ft pan! Bu/eitian 190:5 [Mr 1>, Muit)i[ 

To Balance carried foi \\ aid . 


Tuvv,,Lti>G Fl'.nd;— 

d'o piindi.i'M ot ^5n .M,idia~ Jlailu.iv U jk i <*t nt. >tock 
at 112 per <N at. . ... 

To Balaiiec caiiKd torwari ... 


AKJ’Hri: LlGAt-Y.— 

'i'o amount pxiid ijn/.eman [.Mr. A. Jf. Ver'-taire ( J.i] 
To Balance carnc'i for\s aid , ... 


& J. d. ^ '■ 


]o 

U O 

lA B.i'aiice from Account 

2n 

J 

0 

21 

2 0 

Bv DiYidend on 20 >h ue~, Ari tut- tur.ii Union i <», .it 1 B. 






per snare . 

14 

" 


o4 

2 u 


X4 


0 


17 3 

Bv Balance from last Account 


tj 




By Dividend- on ik:72 L. & 2s, -W. BailwaV 4 pr r Cent Pre- 






lerence S;tuCk , . , . , . 

2 

in 

In 


17 0 




17 

5 


10 0 

By Balance from last Account . . 

4», 

12 


.'>2 

Li 

B\ Dividend- on i:io3u Caledonian Ibiilway 4 per Cent. 






Debenture Stock ... 

:;n 

n 

10 


1.: 1, 


.^0 

13 

0 

lil 

In n 

By Balance from la-t Account 

14 

19 


9 

IS n 

By Dividend- on £30o Great Indian Peniu-uLi Bail.siu’ 




s 

12 Li 

5 per Cent. Stuck 

11 

1 

3 

29 

0 0 


29 

1 1 



175 

IS 7 

B\- Balance from la-t Account 

ou 

r. 

7 

3 

15 9 

Bv Annual Donation from S'dnev Smirke 

5 

u 

n 

22 

12 J 

Bv Donation iri^m Mav Clarke 'A~ 

1 

1 

0 



Bv Annua! Grant from Ordinars Fund 

1 ni I 

0 

U 



By >pe< :al Gr.^jt rroni Uidniary Fund < Loan Coliection i 

25 

n 

n 



T:\ Entrance Dunatiun ol .3 Honmar^v As-ociates 

In 

In 

V 



B\ Fines, Ac, (Loan Liltrars ) 

4 

9 

n 


0 7 


2‘ 2 

b 

7 





Bv Balance from last Account 

129 19 

9 

x30 

0 

0 

By Dividend- mi £2I2S Midland Bail was 2A per Cent. 



b> 

It) 

11 

Debenture .Stuck 

5n 1 ; 

11 

1 71 

' 

3 

B\ 1 >1 vidend- im £llnt) Great Western ILiiluavoper Cent. 






( 'onsolidated Stock 

51 15 

7 

2;g 

17 

3 


251 17 

3 

5 

It; 

11 

Bv Dividend- on tllmo L. A: X.-W. Railwav 4 per LViit 



40 

u 

0 

Pi eh rt m e “-rnek 

4n 9 

4 

I 

9 


Bv Balance t'amnl roi w.ud 

0 17 

1 

47 

0 

5 


17 t, 

5 

20 

n 


Bv Balaiicf* from l.i-t Account 


b 

20 

15 

L' 

0 

t 

Di\ ideiid- on £ 1 150 24 {ler Cent. Con-nl- 

111 

s 

5,5 

J- 

1 


55 7 

4 




By Balance from la'^t Account 

32 1*2 

; 

5t: 

15 

t; 

B\ Lw idfiid- lUi £lonn M.idia- H.ulua' 44 per ( « nt Stock 

42 11 

o 

19 

9 

5 

B> Di\idi9id Oil C'jO Mjtdr.i- Bailw.iy G pi r Cent ^tock 

1 1 

5 

ja 

4 

11 

i 

1 

7b 1 

11 

10 

t) 

0 

B\ Balance from last Account 



.32 

19 

4 

By Dividend- on Cllbn l|erctnt.,N E.BailVaN (bnsohdaied 






stock 

13 1.5 

10 

-h 

19 

4 


72 19 

4 


(.Mumd) 


( l.ori. 
tW. \ 


\\1I I KU 
J H 





Kx.nnined ^Mth tlic 'several vtmcher;> and found to be correi t. Manh 1901. 
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Dr* 


Balance Sheet of Trust Funds, 31s^ December 1903. 


Ta Ashpukl Prizk Fl'nd:— 

C.ipital~2U Stares in the Arcliitectiiral Union Com- 
pany, Liuiicei I, at £U per Share 

Balance at credit of Uevenue Account 

To Doxaldsox Tk-timoxinl Fuxu 

Capital— £72 L. A N.-W . Railway 4 per Cent. Prefer- 
ence >t«H“k 

Balance at credit of Revenue Account .. , 

To Goiiivix Bi:i*.>aky Fixn 

Caj'ita' — £1<'30 Ca’edoniau Railway 4 per Cent. De- 
benture ^tock 

Balance at crciit of Revenue Account 
To Giii>sRix Lfoacy Pr.xD 

Capital — £oiHJ Great Indian Peninsula Railway 5 per 

Cent. Gua rant eetl Stock " 

Balance at credit of Rt-vonue A(‘count 
To Libicary Fuxd : — 

BaUince at credit of Revenue Account 
To OVTEX JOXES SrmKXTSHIP Fext» 

Capital — £2I2h Midland Railwa.v 2^ per £ s. >L 
Cent. Debenture Stock . 1773 U u 

£1100 Lxreat Western Railway 5 per Cent. 

Consolidated stock . , lyoo 12 0 

Balance at cre<lit of Revenue Account 
To Puirix Mimorlaj. Fuxd:~ 

Capital — £lo70 L. N.-W. Railway 4 per Cent. Pre- 

ference Stock . 

To Tilt Legacy Frxo 

Capital— £1150 24 per Cent. CoiisoP 

Balance at cre^lit of Eevtiiuc Account 

To Tkavellix'jt Fund: — 

Capital — £1050 M.tdras Railway 44 per Cent. Stock 
Balance at cre< lit of Revenue Account 
To Aniut K CAit.s LE'rA< \ Find — 

Capital — £lit.o X.E. Ry. 4 per Cent C<iii-olidated ■^rock 
Balance at credit of Pe-veiiue Account .. , 


By Government and other Securities for total cost value 

of Trust Funds invested 

By Balance Puitiu Memorial Fund 

By Cash in hands of Bankers 


Cr* 

£ 5. d. 

11242 3 10 
6 17 1 

372 13 11 


KNainiiu-il with the several voucher- and found to be correct. 23/ d .\farc7i 10u4. 


i Ambler [U.]. 

- M . A. FousYIH [.4 ]. 


The Council submit an Estimate of Income and Expenditure of Ordinary Funds for the 
year ending 31st December 1904, exclusive of Entrance and Final Examination Fees : — 


Estimate of Income and Expcnditiu c for Year ending olsf December 1904. 


EXrKXDITURK. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

IXCCpMR. £ 

s. 

//. 

Rent, Light 111 and Wanninsr 

. 1100 

0 

0 

Subscription- and Arrears . 5 Iimj 

0 

0 

Salaru -5 

17hO 

0 

u 

Dividends on Stocks and Shares ai>«l Interest on Depo-it 



(reiioral Piinnntr. Stationer v, PiJ-.rucc, and Pettv 

Kn- 



Aceouiit .... 4 75 

o 

U 

pcll-JC'. , 

6^0 

0 

0 

Sale of Publications (other than Journal ami Kalexdar) 4'io 

0 

0 

Loncral Mectinu-', LnIiiouioU'.. Xc, 

,;5i p 

u 

u 

Joi RVAL and Kalevdar — 



Hou^ckeepins: (nicludinj- Otfict' Attendant i 

1.55 

0 

0 

>ales . . . 

0 

0 

Advertisements 

liO 

o 

0 

Advertisements ‘.iiMl 

0 

0 

Lxaniinatioii Expense- 

100 

0 

u 

Use of Rooms . , S5 

0 

u 

General Repairs 

175 

0 

0 

Exarai nation Fees— 



Fire Insurance 

’>5 

0 

u 

Statutory .. .. 3 u 

0 

0 

Medal- and tdher Brize-^ 

13o 

tJ 

PI 

Preliminaiy ... .... ti"5 

u 

o 

Grant'' to Library 

125 

0 

u 

Inter mediate . 47 ,=i 

0 

0 

Othei Grants 

Ibi 

0 

e 

special and FmalfExtra Fees) , 175 

u 

u 

JorRXAI. 

1200 

0 

0 




Kai.evdar... 

20t> 

(.) 

1.1 

/ 



C(*iitribution- to Allied >oi u tn - 

.;ppo 

0 

0 

/ 



MiM'ella noons (uieluduRr iLiiiiei and Ahu'.nt or 

Pa-t 






Pre-ident-) 

2 0.5 

o 

11 

/ 



Legal and Aeeouut. nit-* I'll. ii'-re- 

1 1 ppi 

0 

n 

/ 



Egtimate^l FhiLince 

1250 

0 

0 

/ 




£M;r> 

(P 

b 

£.sl 55 

0 

0 


EEPOET OF THE IlON. AEDITOES. 

To The PreTuJrnt lual Council of the Roifal Lo^tifutc of British Architects, 

In submitting our report on the accounts of the Institute for the year 1903, which we 
have had the honour to audit, we have pleasure in stating that the books have been kept in 
an admirable manner. 
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The Ee venue Account shows a balance of income over expenditure of a 91S 11^'. 4d., 
\Yhich is very satisfactory, considering that the expenditure was exceptionally increased by a 
grant of i500 to the Architectural ^^ssociation's Building Fund. 

A sum of £1,231 Ss. lid. has been invested during the year, making the total invested 
capital .^12,950 ll.s. 4d. ; and the income from investments was £460 15^^*. 4f/., showing a 
steady increase. 

The members’ subscriptions exceeded .^5,000 — a record amount, which it is hoped may 
be augmented yearly. 

The sum realised on the sale of the Institute publications was about £165 more than 
that of the previous twelve months. An increase of over £180 was received for adverti>e- 
ments in the JoraxAL and Kalendau, which, under existing contracts, will be maintained. 

We should like to suggest that the accounts for the Annual Dinner should be included in 
the general statements, and not kept distinct, as has been the custom hitherto. 

We have observed that a sum exceeding £100 has been incurred in holding the annual 
exhibition of students’ drawings, and we would further like to suggest for your consideration 
the desirability of arranging future exhibitions at the new premises of the Architectural 
Association, provided that the request of the Council of the Institute were favourably 
entertained. 

In conclusion we heartily congratulate the Institute on its financial condition, and we 
trust that the present state of progress and prosperity may continue. 

•JKth March 1904. Amblek [/• .] ^ 

t William A. IofiSYth | J.i ) 


DISCUSSION OF THE ANNUAL RKUORT. 
Mr. John Slateu, ^^icc-Prc:iuIenL in the Chair. 


Thl Cuvikmax, ietenin;_C to the ^ih-^ence (h the Pre-^ideut, 
''tud that a :?pecial meeting ut the Royal Academy was 
being held that e%ening, and the Riesident. nio-.t le- 
]uet<intlN. Nsa^' obliged to be a wav tiom tin' In-titute Meet- 
ing. In moving the ado])tion of tlie Repoit tlie Chaiinnn 
congratulat^'d the Institute upon the \eiy •satisfactory ^tate 
of It" tm-anre". 

Mr. T. E. Coflmjti, "cconded tlie 

motion. 

Mr. AVm W'oonu \i;j) A. "aid it would nppe.ii almo"t 
ungracious to allow the Repoi t, voluiumou" a" it wm", to 
l)ri"S witlmiit "ome Cl itiei"m, even it that i iitiei"m weic 
advei'C, A" legards the financial poition ot the lepoit he 
tliought the In-ititute "hould congratulate itself. laiok- 
ing at the Luge balance in theii tavuui, t}ie\ weie almo"t 
in a position to stait a new building tor the Royal Insti- 
tut<‘ ot Riitish .\i(dnte(t", a" the SuneuDi"' Institution 
liad "taited and ( oinpleted theiis in Gi eat (jeorge Sti’ect. 
The tir"t ]>oition ot the Itepoit mU"t engender tt'eling" of 
deep "Oiiow and regret at the number of di"tingui"hed 
membem they had l0"t dining the pa.^t year. To 
lead tile name" of tho"e who had gone tiuin them dining 
the year wa" to call up atie"h tho"e feeling" of "orrow' 
which had aheady been gi\en evpie^^^ion to from the 
Chair. With regard to the niemi»er<hip, they mU"t he 
yjlea'^ed to noticf tiiat there was an increase of 17 
Fellows and ‘25 Associates —a total of 42 ; and rJthougli 
the additional numi»er was small, he was sure thev all 
welcomed the incicase. With reference to the award ot 
the puzes and studentships, he wais "Oiiv hr liad 


not been able to lie piesent when Mr. Gibsiui's ni- 
ticisin ot the wuiks submitted was lead. He had 
iiispeited the diawings. and he ijuite agieed Avitii every 
wold Ml. Gibson ^ald wiili irteience to them. Theie 
wa'^ a very untoitunate iollowing ot what he might call 
the ** thunder-aml-hghtning and tirewoiks" sihool, an<l 
he felt sure it did not redound to the credit of the arclii- 
tectuie of the country. With legard to the refeience to 
‘“Ancient Lights," he had had a telephonic me"sage Itoin 
Mr. ilowaid Colls that e\ening to say that he ha<l been 
"Ucces^iul in tlie House (d Loids ni his (•a"e on the 
question ot am lent light", ““ judgment ha\ ing he't'n unani- 
mously gi\en 111 his favoui and with ( osts That dtcision 
was \ery "atistactoiy and must h.ue a \eiv important 
effect np 4 )n the action the Institute was taking in the 
niattei of tlie Easement of laght Ihll. With u*- 
gaid to the Ruilding Regulation" and R\-!aws, he was 
soiry to tiiid theie was no leferein-t' in the pioju'sed 
alterations to the angle of b:H degieO" If theie w.i" 
one portion of the Building Act whudi ailected tin* 
lesthetics as w^ell as the piactn'ahility ot areliiteoture, it 
was this unfortunate angle of bHf degree". It w’U" a 
matter which the Institute should have iusmted upon 
Some altoiation in, becau"“ wlien tlie Bill wu" under 
discussion the\ all saw' what an unfoitunate clause it wu", 

* V. Hnuie n)i(] Cnhniof Sfnif's, T.Dnifvd : Appeal 

from a decision ot the Couit of Appeal, 2Uth December 
Idol, which revel sed an oidei ot Mr. Justice Joyce ot 20th 
Dc(‘emher IdOO. A note ot the case is gneii oii'p. :i 75 . 
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.lutl lliL‘\ <ili kiitw wii.Lt l.aiu'iituljlt. i< 'Uli^ Ihi-i iu!L»\Nnl 

11 0111 It. Then he w.i- '•eiiy to liiiT that the In-titute in 
h< leccininenhation^ liad not inuno-eT tn extend the 
reteieiiee^ to tht tiihiirictl ft .ipiit-.i' In oinn.on ail 
liue-rtiuiii aflt-itiiSLi the EuiMinj' Ai. t t.n Vu tld ha\L 

been \eiy piojicih itlt-iied tu tLe tiitjiinal lI apiieal 
beeau-e the lltuldiiu' Act Coliilint'e*. fl the L( anion 
County Cniimil LfH-'-ttd ni a -nth n nian\ wt ^^!lfnl 
\\eie <iuite i-U'uiaut or niuitf;- aftt Ltni.. bnii-lau ' Tlnve- 
lore the inure inattHi'? eunl 1 hr- lettiivd to aenth.rnen 
\\ ho did imdei<tand b.aldina the better loi the aiclntcct- 
the l-ettel io. the bin Mel .md the better loi the buibhli,u 
u\\nei^. A- itoald- the - leet uii ol tl;e bt-t auhitec- 
tnial tai< lit a'.ailabh. i.n rht nien'i-td exteii'.on^ to th * 
Ihin-h IMn-i Linn tliar nnt-r br' \tiv 'nipniiant ta-k 
iiiipo-ed iip'.in the I’lc-tu ite C anie k I'lie oentlenitn tu 
be selected ^^ele to be aiej^^te'et'' I't ’* ta^te '^k il. and 
ethcieiuy. ' He did nut en\v tin Couneil in 'eleetin.a 
etntleineii who weu able to leaeh the le-i-nreel -tandaid. 
lau he hupel tluv would Ll -ULet-'rUil Whth leleience 
to the Pie-ideiit IniviiiLr betui n .j le-t^d l-v rite Biid^a* 
}foii-e E-tat^ Cfriinurtte to ..diM-e th»-ni in ohtainin.o 
competitive di -ion- roi the ai<Ji te» rttial tiearinent or the 
new ^oiuhwaik lhi«lee he tin iioht th:- wa? a wheie 

the Coaiicil of the In-tit.Ue inioht -ay that the coinpetition 
-hould be open it euroided .ni o['i>jituniTy i.ji ii-ine 
talent. 

Trii C}U^l^t^^ -t.it*. 1 tlmt tin. Cou'ie'l had ueuiNtMl 
int]m.i.tlcn tliat tbi\ that ui (.-uii-i une'ne ot (.ertain ditti- 
ciilne- the Lor|oi;.t:on iuei w ni.di.iw n the i ihli tfi the 
pre-ent. 

Ml. Wuui.w \U1I. eMtitinU J'u arid lettiilOj-. to tile qUe-tioii 
Oi re;el'-tldtlo]l. -aid ileWe-Uld liul -a\ .i wold uU tlie .-ub|tet 
alter tile %ti v liapp\ ania 'UJu eUi* '"t wha n wa-> ina'le lioin 
the Chaii. He wa- -nu tiiat ti-at a>ineunceint_ nr inu-r 
-citi-iv evtiy nit label or the Tn-tit tie wh-t de-iied to see 
tail' play a- ituaid- i eoi-ti’a'.on The:*- wa.- a rerence tn 
tile Eepoit t-'i municipal aiitiiOUtiL - einpiovUie tbeii own 
salaiied olhcials to de-:_rn and execute inipvntant public 
buibline^. T he iinitter had iccc i\ t-ti the -eiaai- attention ol 

theCoiiiicih and tins u teiiLd to a .i- a mow. ay tail ITii- 
-Ulel\ ilepend( d Upon the piod’aton- ot tlh'-e Otticiai-. 
Xo douilt tile Cotau ll wt 1 e iM po--t--i.)n ot inauiration 
whitli liad nil tiuin t? ci''nchnh tintt the in -mn- ot tho-e 
eentlenien weie not -a> h a- they tlieiii-e A i - w . ui laptucue 
ot. But if one looke'i aiL'Uud at ile-iya- cvccutol by di-- 
tmgui-ln.d and tniincui ininil>t.i- ot the piult— nui one 
rioinetinie- womhitd whetiii the In-ntaie wa- ju-ti- 
tied in -tetipiiiir in I" tumeiit tin ixecLl.on ot woik^ 
hy inniiicip.il men, who atui all niicht be tlioionuliiy 
qualilied to tairv out de-un- in tht u ie>;p. t ti\e locali- 
tn With lecaid to the '-taiiib idi-atioii <>1 biiik-, and 
iiieinbei - Imuhl; it iiue-tcnl to iii-cil the B.I V>.\. .^t.utibud 
M/.e in then ^peciln atioii-. -uppo-e tin \ did -[hci 1 \ tlnan. 
and ''Ujipo'-e tile buibbi coidd noi -uppl> tin ni. iiiiil -iip- 
I'li-e tile biu kmakei ''aid lu wo.ibl not -upt'ly tlnuii a- 
he had imuie miliior- of inuk- <‘t aiiLUiiei -./< . wli.u wa- 
the aiclutect to do ’ Ainono die ( eiieie— > - lino it loin d ni 
tile ill piirt lli.ue wa- a leteitiiee to tin ' Intel naln'M.iI 
Coneit*'- (t IHeicne and iEuioeiapln tic -aw lu- 
tl u nd. Ml , I .any -ton, w a- pi i -t nt -lUni 1 1 then* w a - ii man 
in llie In-t itnte at qua inn d w nil tin Enyli-li ianeuace u 
wa- Mr. r.any-nm lie -ho ild in- m \ noicli ohlmeLl it Mr 
Ijaneston would kindle till Iniu what 'neinoyiaphv 
wte^. H»‘ wasveiy liappe to tlnd in the Ihpt'it a lettueiue 
to the election ot a iiuniouul at Athen- to linui [>a-t I'le- 
>ident. Ml. Beiiiu-e, and al-o to the In-ntnte numoiial 
which liad ht < n placed in tin* Ci\pt <>1 >t. B.utl - t ithe- 
dral. It would be a pb‘a-uie to tin mall to he ]iie-t nt 
at the uiueiliny id’ iliai nnmmial to th.en ino-r e-rt Lined 
dt p.ii tt d Ihe-ldoilT. Mi. ]N nlo-^i . \\ltli liteiilUt tt> the 
i*oni]K tith>n- tel tile (kiiin c},. Bilnaiie-, he notLul that tlie 
liifctitute liad made a coinniuihLaiioii to IMr. Cuinyie 


\diii ll he had met h\ <! cuit icfu-al. He luult the oppoi - 
tunitv to -ay incidentallv. that lie reaaided Mr. Cainepne 
a- a public nais.nice. kVhenever he had had an opportunity 
of leconlnru iu- M.ite about Mr. CaineyneA iTirdic Libraiie-, 
or an\ bu-iv cL-e'- BubUc Libiaiie-. he had alwa\^ -aid no ; 
liicv uiilv eiiLOaiayciI idleiiL--. XliLii lliLre wa-d leteielice 
to the Ad\i-jiv C anmittee. and when he tound iu eonnec- 
Tiou V. iih it sucli names a- those oi the Pre-ident. Sir John 
Ta\loi and Mr. Jok'n Belchri, he teit tiuue -ure they were 
s.ite in the hand- of tho-e yeiitleinen. They no doubt exti - 
L.-td e. \ m\ Luipuuant intluenLeon the work- ut arcliuect-. 
HaMiiy -o much pov, ei \sitli the Go\eiumeiit it wa- a 
maitei ut Cleat iiiumeut lu the piote-sion to know that the 
Ail\i-oi\ Coi'imitiee cuu-i-ied ot men who-e knowledyt wa- 
L\ten-ue. who-e (iitici-m wa- vaiu.ible, and who had not 
(■■intnn_il tliern-elve- to the t'li therance uf any puiticular 
-tvle of all InteL^tuie. -o that theie -hoald be no bias what- 
e\el 111 the ad", ice they ca\e to the (.loveinuienl on tlie-e 
\ei\ imiiult.Liit wiuk-, With lec.iid to the liliances. he 
had LOiiipai- d tliL tiiiaiiLial -talLment ot tin- year with 
the tmaiuial -tatLiniiit of la-t veai. Then- wa- a Hiyht 
ii-e, ill wa- happy to see. in rlic -abiiies ot the orlicuil-. 
and lie was iinite -uie that tlnre wa- a \ery in leh yieater 
L I'lii'c-pOiiLliiic ii-e in the etlicieiicv uf tho-e oilicials. 
Theietole he wa- -Ule tiiev -liOuld llut iLClet the ll-u. 
Hl LLllbl opIv IlcIlI that tlieie wa- a li-e ill tlu sakii ies 
and enioiunii'iits ut LWirylaidy but tliL Liicliiteit. Bln* 
aiclutect'- d pci I mit I'uinaincd : the Briti-b w nknian's 
tenncnce hail coiiu up to eleVL-npenLe, and be wa- -uie 
aichitect- woubl ce Viuy ylad when pel etni. wxi- 
-ub-tituteil foi ") pel Lein A- ley lid- tilt. Loii'Aon Build- 
niy AlI aniendiiieiils. he noticed in the Ait Comiiiittee'> 
Ibjpoit c ^el\ impoit.iui ebui-e with lelLielice to the 
-uppiut- undt 1 -iipLi-ti til tun -. It till- wa- ado]Ued it 
wouM Imno a veiy -tniiai- tliTct on -riutt arLliitee- 
tuic. In binldina- or a commerciiil cbai.ictei yi.t-- 
wa- an important iaetcr. The man who in\e-ted Lis 
( apital in the election or a nli\ exlen?i\e biuliliny 
and paid a lieac\ uiound lent, i ould not hope to le- 
Luiip him-i ll loi Ins I'Utlay without a yooLl lT al oi 
yl.i-- The piopo-.ll he lelell’ed to laid down Celt.lin 
auM- of pill tor dih’eient trontayen The one-emlitli 
]xrrt of a fiontaye. -ay in Begeiit stieet, oi Ihcca lilly. oi 
Bond Stieet, WL'uld be ,1 eery -eiioii^ imittei iiideed. lhai 
e\eiy Ijiuliliny -hould lia\e appaieiit -u[ipi)it w.i- all \ei_\ 
well, luu ioi the man who had einbaiki d a laiyt La]iii\l 
111 yiound leius and otlui expondituie. to bt (onipelled to 
ha\e tin- toui It et bieadtb Ot piei would be veiv ob]eition- 
able. ll would ha\e been betr.r it the Institute hail 
merL‘]y e\pie--td u- opinion tluit pier- should lie as laiye 
.1- ])o--ible Lun-i-tent with yuniy the buildiny -onie ley- 
to -land uiion. it la my b tt to the -pecial l iicuin-taiu e- ^ut 
the i a-e t^ yise a- iiiul h appaieiit -uppoit a- po--ibIe. 
The aniL luluu nt piopo-i d w nli leyard to proiectiny t oinu l s 
wa^ I inally nnitutumire. It would he better not to nanu 
am pioiciumn but to let it be nndei-tuod tliat the eoinue- 
inu-t (Oiie-poid with the wuPh of tin thcuouyhtaie. A- 
leu.ud- tilt adcciti-emeiit abu-e i< ttUed to Iiy tbe Alt 
Coiuiintli I , he thought tlitu* wa- a guat deal too niin li 
intiifiieiuc in -uch matnu-. A 1 mil a wtik ugo lie w.i- 
-ntiuy tiijioing a ciyai out-idt' tlu* Catt <n la I’aix in 
Ban-, and, in addition to the people who weic ]u— my he 
had beautnul brilliant miM i ti-emente ofteled to himwhiih 
atloideil him the utmost enjoMiieiu. Peihap.- he tould no: 
do bettm than lea\e Lift at that point Hl LLUiyiatulati d 
the In-titute u]n.ui what he i lainied t*' la it- vm v * xi ell< nt 
[)o-iticn. It- timnu ial pi^-ition w i- yood Tli»m\oik -lU 
toiih m the UepLUt -howrd that ir wa- teitainly more 
.uti\e .nid moil' alive to tin* mttie-t- of the piott s-ion 
yenenilA than it WtH sum ii ycai- tigo iind he Lould miH 
iiu-t ihat It- tmancial pio-pLUite would coutnme, and ili.ii 
in a \Ln iew^Lai- they would h.iec -uUKieiit moin v to 
eon'iin iKc tlic buiblniy of a h.ou-e !oi tljeBo'al In-titute 
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ot AiL'hitect-. and that that ImiMiiig would lepi'e- 

>ent, as n -should do, the culture, the '^kill, and tiie ability, 
not only of the present membei-. imt of the whole pio- 
te?<sion 

Mi.H.T B oNM 11 Cl... •'peakint: ot the nnpuitant Uiiuted 
Competition'-, asked wlittlui the Council appioa* hed the 
pioinutti'^ tii-'t. 01 \shether it N\as the pioniutei'' who took 
the initiative bv wutinj- t(' the ('oniKil It -eemed to him 
that the position the Coum il took up wa- to ket>p the im- 
pel tunt woik‘> within a Ceitain ihaimed eiicle. 

Thl CH\ii,MAN : WihLt ale you refen ino to ; 

Ml. iioNM 1 . mentioned the ease ot the Buti'-h Museuni 
a^ an example It ■'etiiied to him that the CouiiLil had 
the "elec Hull 01 celt . 1111 im-mbel". ami that men outride 
the charmed ciieie had no oppoitunity ot eoinpetino tor 
those uapoitant works. 

BroieS"Oi Bekksfoiii> Birh 'Jienzber or CuUiKil_ <isked 
to be cdlow'ed to explain. The Couiieil was lectuested by 
the Govcinuieiit to supply a limited list ot not less than 
"ix aiC'hitects, and the Council piuceeded to nominate 
those architect". The nominations weie tabulated, and, 
lookino thiough the list, it might be oi inteiest to lemark 
that seven in that list upon which the Council balloted 
for the puipuse ot reducing to mx, w'eie pi ovine ial aichi- 
tects . seven weie aichitects not meinbei" ot the Institute, 
and iitteen weie London aichitect". That li"t wa> le- 
duced by balloting to the immbei leipiiied by the Govein- 
lueni. He thought that would aiisWci the insinuation 
that theie wa-, u charmed ciicle. 

Mr. BoNXhU a"ked it that method applied to all com- 
petitions, 

Thi. JSLcivriAKY lephed that as 'oun a- a competition 
was adveiti"ecl, it was a nuittci i>i ollii e luutiue to send 
an olfici.il letter to the proniotei", with a copy ot the 
l!i"titute "Ugge-tions. and asking loi a copy or the condi- 
tions tor the Libiuiy hie. In neaily eveiv c\t"e that was 
dune. It the condition" w eie not "dti"tacLoi'y. he dievv the 
atteutiuii ot the piumuteis to the otfeiiding claust", and 
a"ked fui then ainendment 

Ml BoNxri: agreed that that wa" a veiy good and wl"e 
couise to pul.siie .IS remiids geneial compi titioii". but his 
<]iie 5 tion w'a" a diiect iptestion as to limited competitions- 
tu competition", tor instance, like tliat toi the rebuilding 
ot Newgite. Theie wui" another impoitant competition 
coming on, tliat tor the laiilding ot tlie AVe"leyan 
church-house at We'^tmiimtc i How did the Council 
select compelitoi" toi sucdi irnpoitant ( i>mpmitions a" 
tho"e ’ 

Lrofessoi BEKi"toi:i' ITik: There had iieen no "iich 
(ompetitiem duiiug the pd"t veai. 

Mr. Bonnj.k . That did not aftcct the (|Ue"tion He w<i" 
oulv giving Newgati U" an t \aniple. He did not letej to 
whatoi-cuued thi"Vtar oi la"t veai, }>ut lu* asked what 
was tlie inle what wa- the ( U"tom. ami liow wa" the 
m.itter auanged ^ The National Mrmmial to (^ueen 
^’i< loiui ceitaiiily ought to have ln-f-n opi-n to all Bnti"!! 
"Uliject". In that c.i"o the coiupetitol" weie "elected hy 
tlie Council. How weie they "tdected. and whv wcie tlmv 
selected ' 

Bio{e--(ji Ih lu "I ei;j> 1 h I !•' ".od that the 1 net hod ot "ele( - 
tion he liad "ket< lied in the ( <i"e of tlio Bi itisli Museum 
was followed tour <»i five veai'" apo witli regat d to the 
competition tor the Cential Ciiminai Coiut Tbt re cveiy 
meiuhti ot tlie Council would make the ie<iu!ied Imt of six. 
whi< It iC"u}te<L of coui'e, in ,l very laigc numbei ot mime.s, 
uponvvliicba ballot was held, ami the i* "ult aiiived at. 
With legiinl tt) tin Victoiia iMemoiial Competition, the 
Ccjuncil had nothing whatevei to <lo with tlmt It was 
nev»a hi ought hetore them. 

.Mr. Woonwvim. leteiimg tt) the lUiti"h Mu"eum exten- 
"loiis. impiiied how niciiiy ot the selected six weit memheis 
of the Royal lnbtitut<‘ ot Butmli Auhilects ’ 

The Ciiviu.M.Ax ; I do not think I can answer that (pic"- 


tion at pre"Lnt. The CounciLs iLCommcndatuins have not 
ciUie to tht' Government yet. 

Ml R. F. CiiisHoi M t . speaking with reterence to the 
"ize ut blRk". said he uiuleislnoil the length \\:i" exactly 
twice the bitadth. Should nut the length ot the brick be 
twice the hu-a Itli. yb.’m the tlucknes" ut the joint ^ In 
Fkmi"h bond it did not nuiili mattei. l»ut in lmgh"h 
bond It Wa" almo"i t""ential loi g<-od woik. 

iMi Ei'MEm W\'r -in Kis said tluie wa" om- point in 
the Repoii wIiilIi he thoiight miglit he eiuplummed at a 
geneial htminess meeting of this kiiuL v th. it With le- 
teieiice to Government Buildme" 'p. d')'' . It said "uine- 
ihing loi th* cliaiigo that wa" coiiiiim ovei the lieatnient 
ot aichitectiual 4 Ue"tion" in London, that the Goveiniiient 
"hunld he advi't d in "Ucli mattei" by a coiiiuiiitce cun"i"t- 
ing ot thiee membei" <►! tlie Roval Iimiiiute ot Biiti"h 
Aichitect". A Committee, cnimmting of the Bie"i'lent. Sir 
John Taylor, and Mr John Belchei. had been lequested 
bv the Olhee ol Walks to atlvi"e them on these mattei". 
Tliat paiagiajili in the Rtpuit wa" pel haps the nios* sUg- 
eestive aiul the mo-t piomi"ing foi the lutiiie ot the In- 
"titnte. When iMi McKmi wa" ovei heie la"t ye.ir. what 
strut k him and im wa" the extiaordinaiy dmerence which 
e\i"red between the pu"ition ol the quahtied architect in 
the L’liittd States and the quaiitied architect in England, 
and mule paiticulailv in Luiidun. In that paiagiapli in 
the Repoit theie "eenitil to he the gellu toi the iccoimtitu- 
tion 01 tlie ai'Hiitei t‘s }»osition witli regaid to the geneial 
treatment oi onr big citic". 

Tni Chaikmav, hefoie putting the Motion to the vote, 
"aid that with legal d to the geiieml piogrc"s or the Insti- 
tute. theie could bt iK’dii ibt th.it it sto<.>d highel lu geiieial 
e"limatiun and in ulhi lal e"tiuiation than it had e\ei done 
hetoie. Theie w.m one little icUh in the Repoit w liicli 
shovved tile wide extent To vvhuh tlieii opt-ratioii" w* le ex- 
tending — n nnely. th.it the Iimtitute ot New Sontli Wale" 
had .i"ked the Council to hold not only the Fhnah hnt the 
Liehnhnaiv and the Intel mediate Exaiuinatioiis as well, 
in Svdiiey thl" veai. Th.it ieque"t showed that tlie 
Colonies weie .ippu LiatinL- the eifoits m.ide h_v the Iii"ti- 
tute towaids iniprov ing aichiti.ctural educ.irioii ami that 
the Colonial Aieliitectui.il Societie" were doing tlieii best 
to get the young men over theie to take advant.ige of it. 
and "how vvh.it thev Inul learned i;y piesenting themselves 
fui the Institute Examinations. With leg.ird to what Mr. 
AVoodw.iid ".ii>l alioiU inutiiciit.ll authoiities. tliere wu" no 
i|Ue"tion ot appioval oi iion-appiov al of the wuik ilone by 
till* engineti or "Urveyoi , a" tlie tase might he. of some 
big piovincial city 'I'he nnittei had come before the 
Coinicjl thiouglith* piovinci.il societies, vv iu) took ,i "trong 
view on th( pouit. They s.iul - .iiid, In^ thought, with a 
c* itaiii amount ol justice tliat in tlieii opinion the Chief 
Kngmt'cr or (’hu'l Snivi'Voi ot "lu h a c ity .is Shellichl oi 
Maiu ]ir"toi'. tor cx.iinple*. liad quite onougli vvoik of his 
owu to do witlioiit giting m tor tin* <lr"igjiiug of monumental 
building" toi hi" citv ; .imlthey thought— and he tlioiight, 
lightly - that in tin* cime ot "Uc)i building" it wouM be 
mui r d» -il able to put them to cqieti (ompetitioii tlian that 
the odi( ial Ml the Hi linn ipa! authoiity "In mid hav >■ the < aiiv - 
ing (lilt (d "Itch l.uge W'ltk". Hr 1 ould not ln'I[) llunking 
that that would ht* tin* teeliuc ot tin* muuicip.il :iulhoiity 
ir"(‘lf. With ii-gaid to tlm Bnti"h Must'um conqu'titiun, 
lh'otr"-oi J'lte liad aln*ady amweied the "peJikei who 
n ferieii to it. lu m.my ea"e" the juomotMs ot a public 
( oiiipetition did not come to tin* Iimtitute at .ill. In "ome 
cdses the (loveiniiieiit (»i tlie o(]jcial hodv eauie and said in 
eltect th.it thev did not w.int to t.ike upon tlieURoivis the 
"el* ctioii ot (OnqietitMiN ioi the imildiugs. and lliev asked 
tlie Coum il to hel). tlicMi). He need mid nothing to what 
lunl fallen tioin Bioiessor Bite to "how that the Conned 
einb.av oui ed to get the full opinion ot all it" memher" m 
older to have a hodv oi nK liitri t" tiom wlioin to make a 
selection. With uguid to tlicteuii " Beinogiaphy," which 
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^Ir. Woo(l\Nai<l liii<l the UintiiuiiL oi — iiulI upiin 

wliuh Ml. Laiix^toii Ihi'l ii< T taken tiu opportunity ot 
enlioiiteninpMiiiii — lie iia<l betnu- luni tltc if'i)uit uf Une 
of the Conin'e-^si s ot Hytxieno anil Ptanography held in 
London, and here the term “Demography" wa^ detined 
.In - the Ncience ot NtatiNtu.^ applied to the -ocial well- 
i.eing OI the people ' About the Nize or brick-, it Mr. 
ChiNhohu would letei to the Kai em-vi;. wheie the detaiU 
weie gneii. he would -ei that the Rngth Nhuuld be double 
the width. j‘Ius the thiekm— ot one vertical )oint. No 
leniulk^ had b( ell made \Mrh ivteience to the annual 
aciount- of the In-tmite. and Im ( nubl not help thinkinu^ 
that that nii-aht be due to the exc etieirt -eiMceN rendered 
to the lliNtilute by tin otlic'al accountants wlioin the 
In-titute had tunpioxcd. Hi- Pabuicc SheetN allowed how 
\eiy caretiilly MeN.,i>, Salieiy did then work, and he telt 
Nine that the Mertin-a would pa-- ;iv,,te oi thanks to them 
for tlieiv Nervices as otin i.il aceountant- to the Institute. 

The Report, seconded by Mr. T. E. Colleutt ~t'.\ war- 
then put to the Meeting and adopted ntm. luii. 

Ml. Wm. M'oonw \KLi A. . at tire dost ot the Meeting, 
observed that a- -onit' leicience had been m.ide to the 
IMemorial to t^fuee-n ^ icloi la tiicvw'ouid a d be inteieNted 
to know whfthtu’ IMr. Aston WebbT de-ign would ulti- 
mately be c.nrietl out, or whether tin y were to re-t content 
w'ith what thev now -aw, which, to Iiin mind, toinied a 
very meagre niemtuial to oui great Queen ^dctOlla. 


MINUTES. XI IJ. 

At the Seceiitieth \nnual Geiieial Meeting (being the 
Thirteenth General Meetinc or the >e-'-iou IDUM-OI) held 
Monday, ’ind May lun4, at •'S p.m --Present : Mr. -Tolin 
Slatei, V:(C-Prt \ in the Chun, ‘2A I’elluw- i including 
8 memberN of the Council) and *27 A<-u< late- lim hiding 
H members ot the Council i : tlie Minute- of the Meeting 
held iSth April “p Jtdl" wcie taken a- le.id and -igned a- 
eonect. 


liie^ Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Percy 
Chri-tian Gibh-, A-Nociate. elected 18sib 

The Secietary announced the election to PelloWNhip hv 
the Council that afternoon of Edward denkin Wilhams. 
President of the Car dill, South Wale-, and Monmouth- 
shire Society. 

Ihe Chairman made a communication to the Meeting 
le-pectinu the Institute Committee on tlie Statutory 
RegUNtiatioir ot Aichueets. 

The Report oi the Council t(vr the ofheial vear lUOHdH, 
a copy of which ha<l previou-ly been sent to every member 
resident in the 1 nited Kingdom, having been formallv 
pre-ented and taken as read, it- adoption was mo\ed bv 
the Chairman and -econded by Mi. T. E. Colleutt F. 
The Report wa- then di-cuN^ed, and the Meeting 

Pii.bOLVEit. toil., that the Report ot the Council 
lc>i the ollicial vClII lhOH-U4 he appie*veii .uid 
adopted. 

A vote ot thank- was passed to Me-srs. Louis Ambler 
[F.^ and William A Eor-yth M.] for theii -eiciccN as 
Hon. Autlitovs; and Me^;-!-. Sydney Perk- and H. A. 
Crouch Tl.^ were nominated Hon. Auditors for the fui-uing 
year of ottice. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Messrs. Saffeiy, Sons .v 
Co., Chartered Accountants, for their seivit - in connec- 
tion with the Institute accounts. 

Tire Meeting amhoii:.ed the Council to appniiu S< uiti- 
nceis to direct the election of the Council and Standing 
Committees t<n the ensuing ve.ir of otlice. and to ie])ort 
the result thereof to the Bu-ines- General Mpenng ot the 
hth June. 

The existing Siatruorv Board ot Examiners re- 

appointed. 

The Chaiuuan announced that the Se\enth Lite i national 
Congies- ot Architect- w'ould he litJd in London in I'.HX; 
under the direction ot the Institute 

The pioc-eedings then olo-ed, and the Meeting separated 
at p in. 


SOME EEFLECTIOXS ON AIinilTECTrEAL EDUCATION AND EXA^^DNATION 
SUGOESTED BY THE UEIH SAL OE THE BErOBTS OE THE MOSELEY 
KDI C'AITON C0:ynflSS10N, 1!)03. 


Bv \V. HoWVltl) SKTtt-SxHTH I'\ 


D II^'FigHKXGESi umcnig architect'^ as to the 
need tor a more general, more advanced, 
and more systematic training have happnly 
ceast'd to exist. Tlie late Mr. Arthur Cates's me- 
morahle articles in the •Toui^xal B.I.ILA., in IBOO, 
on Architectural bMucationin the United States of 
.Vnierica, his later essays on the Uroiich schools, 
and ^[r. Bailey Saunders's contribution in the 
Ai t'lu'frt tnnfl lu'i'u-jr iXo. 7B) on the (rennan 
system, have probably served, in great nuaisiire, 
to bring about this unanimity. It is devoutly to 
be hoped that the Education r>oard about to he 
established, which ought to be one of the most 
effective inomimonts to "Mr. Aston ^Yebb'^ term 


of office as Bresident, will discoNer amid this 
mass of information, and that now before us m 
the Hoseley Commission Beports, sufficient and 
suitable material for an educational scheme well 
suited to the development of English architectural 
genius. It must, however, he borne in mind that 
many professional schools, some of univerAty 
rank, already exist as a result of long experience 
and caret ul study of tlle^e loreign methods, and. 
a^ far as their fuiKU permit, ha^e been well 
organised under expert advice. These schools 
will naturally he jealous of external dictation. 
Nor is it de Arable to endeavour too closely to co- 
ordinate their methods of training. 
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Tlie primary principk* iracLMble in the history 
and description of the AiiiLrican sysreni- ot' edu- 
cation in particular is that of allowinur tnch Statu, 
and, as far as may be, each aurliority, to ^vork out 
its own scheme. 

It is upon this princi[de that our new Education 
Acts havu been ba-ed, and it one ^^hich \m 1I 
commend itself to all who have true educaiion at 
heart. 

IIow this principle can l)e adopted coimi-teiuly 
^\ith the establishment of a unitorm and hnal 
te>t of training: ^iithcient to entitle a man to a 
place on the roll of qtialiticd architects, is the 
problem to be >olved. A standaid ot some kind 
mimt obviously be established: and, moieover, if 
It i> to be elective u mu-t be compulsory, whether 
applied to the membership of a professional body 
or to architects as a class : and happy the }n’ 0 - 
fession which is prescient enough to settle tluit 
standard, and to obtain powers to enforce it. before 
a number of rival qualifying bodies have been 
organised. Our profession is still Ertunately 
without a competitor with the R.I.E.A. in its 
Final Examination. 

The reports of the Moseley Commis.'^ion and Mr. 
Failey Saunders's article make it clear that, both 
ill America and Germany, education has been 
purged of the evil incident to our Engli-h system 
of examinations. This is the result of the higher 
Lolleges and universities accepting the certificate 
of the examiners of the schools from which their 
students are drawn. 

Professor ( ire gory Foster, ot I hii^ersity College, 
London, m his report to the i\Io-eley Commi'>sion 
(pp. lOb-liih) say>: — 

‘■It 1 ^ a fundamental principle in America that 
the man who is fit to teach is aEo to be trusted 
to examine his own student^. The external ex- 
aminer and the external examinations yvstern are 
practically unknown in the Unitud States. Tiu‘ 
teachers are free, and being free aie enahliMl to 
give to their courses a brecidth and depth that 
would he impossibli' were they lianqiercd by the 
kno\\le<lgG tliat their students vere to be te<tud 
byexammer'^ wlio knew little or nothing of thian. 
Th(‘ test^ and examination^ for undui'gradiiatt* 
students balding to the bachelors’ degrees 
are conducted almo-t on t inly by tlu‘ individual 
teachers, and with the mo^t satisfactory results 
. . . Then* seenn to I'C* an atmo'^tdiere of quiet 
>tudy and .-^cliolarly wor]< which is apparently 
continuous throughout the ^e-^ioii, and I’emains 
undistuiEed by feverish hursts ot cramming ^iicli 
characterise I British collegi's and luhvii sities. 
. . . '[’lie influencf* on tlie t<,acher is no le-a 
salutaiy: llu* American teachei* thinks of his 
functions as a teacher and tlirector of studic'^, 
while the British teaclier is diLeii by forre of 
circunmtances to conceive and direct lji< work 
entirely in ternm of exaniinatiou. A^ long as 
(•xaminations control tlu* teaching, wlu'tln*!’ in 


univi'i'^kies or -chonls in thi'- country, *-0 long 
Will the teaching cuiitiiiiie to la- academic in the 
wol■^t smne of tin* word, cribbed, cabiiitd, and 
cuiihneLl. . . . For the Auieiican teacher life in 
compamou is a leisurely one. lie makes a^ 
iniiih, if nut mure, educational value out ot the 
blundirs ot hi^ weaker pu[)ils a- out of the cuirect 
Liii^Wer- of the ^troiig oiies. He caieS for the 
development of hi> da^s as a whole. 

•• fixaiiiinatiuii by exteiiial bodie^' or examiners 
. . . only exist.- for the purpose> of protessiemal 
t|ualitication in ceitain States and for the purposes 
of admis-ion to univei-ities and colleges in certain 
othei ^tates. Even where it exi-i> the eMls that 
havt^ been so stronvdy felt in thi'^ country have 
been lai’*aely guarded against. Thu- an exjiinina- 
tioii board lias been lormed by the association of 
college- and }»reparatory schools \i.i\ preparatory 
for the colleges and univer-iiie-i of the i\liddle 
State- and Maryland, for the purpose of in-tituting 
a cominuii standard for admis-ioii to tiie colleges 
. . . and oi holding one examination for the 
purpose ot that admis-ion. (ireat care ha'i been 
taken that the exarainei< in each case >hall be 
experienced teachers, and inasmuch a- the ex- 
amination for admis-ion to college- i- the te-t of 
the work done in the preparatory scho d, a large 
]n‘oportion of the examiner^ con-i-t of masters 
who have been teaching in one or other prepaia- 
tory school. 

’• Mdnle this lias been done in the ea-t in order 
to obviate a nmliiplicity of examinations, and in 
larder to remote the ditiicultics that be-et the old- 
fa -binned matriculation examination, wliich was 
mainly conducted liy ('ollege or university pro- 
fe-sors, in the middle west an (*ven more -ignifu 
cant plan, known as the ‘accrediting’ .-\-tein. 
lias been originated, and this system is rapidly 
spreading into the (*a^t. The old matriculation 
examination \Aas not only found t<'> be an un- 
satisfactory test of the pupiN. but was an actual 
bar to any satisfactory relations between the 
iini\er-itie- and (olleges and the school-. The 
1 ni\er-ity ot IMieliigan d(‘ternhncd, iheiclore. to 
in-titiite a list of liiuli schooE to be known as 
‘accredited -cliool-,' from wliicli -cliool juipils 
^\h(j jire-'eiiti d Ccrtiiicates of having sati-ku toril\ 
passed tin* full four \ear-’ high school cour.-e 
Asould b(‘ received without elimination into tlie 
uni\Grsit\. One of the uin\er-ity ]>roie'^-ors of 
education lias for his main fuiietion the \isitation 
ol -cho(ds vitli a \iew of testing their iitm-ss to 
be placed on the ac<'redite(l list, lie is from time 
to time as-i>,ted by his professorial colleague-, who 
inspect the schools fiom the point of view of their 
s-p((ial subjects. Scliools tliat au* found sati-- 
lactory in all respects are plaeid on tlu* accredited 
list: others ha\e their dcticieiicies pointed out to 
them, and are told that t\}jen tlie-e are nunedied 
they, too, will be put on the list. 

“ Whui a school has been placed on the li-t it 
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is still subject to luspuciiuii. It r*..u\L-s a repou 
from the uuuersity upon eacli -iiuleiit that u 
semis thereto at tiie end ot histii-.: -tSsioii orh]‘st 
semester, as the cu-e may be. The university 
reserves to itstlf the riuht to i\Tu-e a -ttukiit v’ho 
is found to be iii.-iuhcieiiily prepared to goon vith 
his 'studies, and ako the right to withdraw Iroiii 
the accredited list the name of any scdiool that is 
proved by the pupils that it seii<k up :o ha\e an 
unsatisfactory standard. Tim result of this is 
that in the ^tates where it has been adopted the 
wiiole educational system has been unitied and 
strenethened. The university is looked up to a^ a 
counsellor and Irieud of the schook. the univer- 
sity Ttachers learn much by continued intercourse 
\yith their scholastic colk-anues, and /.e < m b 

•• In this way the barriers that exist in many 
countiies between the vaiioim grades o[ t^acheix 
are rapidly being removed, and, what is even more 
important, the teaching of all classes of teachers 
is thereby made moie direct, more stimulating 
and attractive to the students. At the same time 
the accrediting system, as against the older 
system, haves the teacher mul th. taught fiee, 
and thereby siimubites better ti aining. ^o strong 
is the feeling in favour of this system in the 
middle vest that ewii entrance seholamhips to 
the eolkges and universities are awarded by it. 
The entrance scholarships are allottod among the 
accredited schools, each school taking its turn and 
receiving as nearly as pos-ible the number of 
seholar:?hi})S proportioned to its own number of 
pupils and to the number vbo procetd Irom the 
school to the university. 

“This evidence ot the \ahu of a eourse of 
study of fixed duration, carefully grailed anbt eare- 
fully\vatchfcd at eveiy turn, is a signal triiiinph as 
compared vith the ^ort ot ra<-eliOrse method that 
turns our schools into training grounds lor the 
examination race that oeeupies a few days at the 
end of a l)o\‘s school carter, and upon which his 
future i^ made to dept iid to an alarming extent. 
It is perhaps one ot the most iioteworcliy eon- 
tributituis of America t'a educational piogrcss. Us 
adoption iiidicatt s that America, at all e\ents, 
realises tiuit education is a sle>v [nocess which 
must 1 h‘ spn^ad over certain bxttl peiiods td time : 
that there are no sh(»rt tut^: that even though 
the boy may have acquired the reguisiit intorma- 
lion to answer ilie (|iiOstioiis of an outside 
examiner, it does not follow that he has been 
satisfactorily (‘ducated to the standar^l that the 
examination is siippose<l to represent. 

“ It is by means of an extension of tlu* depart- 
mental system that the relationship between the 
professional schools in the universities to the 
faculties and departments of pure science lias 
been determined. Spc'aking generally, each pro- 
fessional school is for the purposes of the curricula 
a departmental unit, having, so to speak, a 


number of sub -departments within it ; but the 
relation of the professional school to the depart- 
ments of pure science is that of one department 
to another. By this means a tendency to spe- 
cialise. let Us say, the teaching of chemistry, in a 
medical or engineering direction, is obviated — 
eliemistry fur ail classes of students is a matter of 
concern for the department of chemistry. It may 
be convenient, as already said, to group together 
under one teacher those who are stinking 
chemistry with a view to medicine, or those who 
are studyirg chemistry with a view to engineer- 
ing : but this is a very ditfereut thing from the 
method of organisation that is found over here 
in many places, thereby the future students of 
medicine, or the lutare students of engineeiing, 
while still students uf pure science, are segre- 
gated from their scientidc fellows. By this 
means, too, attempts to diminish the amount of 
pure scientilic wuaik to lie done by the student are 
prevented, to the gre.ii advantage of the student: 
and of his future protession. There is probably 
no subiuct uf univtisity organisation in this 
country that is so likely to lead to disastrou--; 
results as the tailure to delimit tin- sphei-e of 
activity ot thu professional school." 

The Institute has already adopted this principle 
as regards throe uf the prok‘Ssional leaching 
bodies of llu‘ United Kingdom, i.c. the Uni- 
vtU’sitiu< of Livurpool and IManche'^ter and the 
University College of London, by accepting the 
curtilieate of the professor nu lieu of its Inter- 
mediate Examination) that the student has passed 
a lir-^t-chiss examination on the full college course 
111 architecture, the B.I.lkA. Board of Examiners 
being represeiuid at this examination to see tliat 
the standard is an equivalent one. 

If this s\ ^tem were applied to all profes'^ioual 
schools they became “acciedited" by the 
iiisiitute the IM.B.A. Intermediate Examination 
vould gradually die out, and the Uiiial might be 
revibed and made more exclusively technical. 

An equally beneficial reform in our procedure 
miuht be made by adopting the American plan of 
a joint Board of Examiners, comprised princi- 
pally of teachers, to a^oid the present diverse 
matriculation standards for the Universiius. ^^e 
know of OIK* young architect vlio has had to 
grind through three such examinations in order 
to beiietit by the professional courses of the 
respective univer'^ities. 

Again, it i^ fully time that our professional 
Schools established an entrance examination on 
their students* general education : and, here again, 
exemption in lavour of the certitieate of public 
and other schook, under proper safeguards, might 
hv adopted vith great advantage. 

'The present writer commeiuk these Moseley 
kommission Reports to all interested in archi- 
tectural education. 
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CEROMCLE. 

Statutory Registration of Architects. 

At the General Meetiu^n Ia>t Moiiflay, befoie 
proceeding to the biisine-^ on the Agenda, die 
Chairman (Air. John Slater, Tu o-Pres.Jr^/r \ 
referring to the Resolution passed l^y the Royal 
Institute on the 4th January last- — viz. “ That a 
Committee, consisting of the Council of the In^^ti- 
tute and representatives of the Allied Socierie-^, 
be appointed to consider the principle of reun- 
tration and to report thereon to a Special C( neral 
Aleeting* ’—-stated that the (’ommittee had been 
appointed, and had held one meeting viz. on the 
28th Alarch— at which the following members 
were present : — 

Air. Aston Welib, R.A., Prc.^idcnf ; Alessrs. 
John Belcher and John Slater, Vn r-Prc^iJi'iits \ 
Air. Alexander Graham, Ron. Secrctiiri^i\ Alessrs. 
C. E. Bateman, A, W. S. Cros^. F. T. Baggallay, 
E. T. Hall, Chas. Heathcote, Arnold Alitchell, 
Beresford Rite, G. IT. Fellowes Prsiine, ^V. IJ. 
Seth-Smitli, John W. Simpson, Leonard Stokes. 
Ri‘)}ihcrs of C<oni(il\ Alessis. R. S. Balfour, 
II. Ah Lanche>ter, and Walter Alillard, .bs,soc/a//' 
fSL'mfnow ('j Cniho il \ Alt. Henry 4\ Ilaie, repre- 
senting tlu^ Arclntectural Association; and the 
following representatnes of Allied Societies : -- 
Air. Artlmr Cl}ne (Abei'deen Society), Air. Arthur 
S. Parker 1 Devon and Exeter Society a Alessrs. 
J. T. Cackett and J. A\^alton Taylor (Northern 
Association), Air. Herbert J)a\ is (York Society), 
Air. A. Hunter Crawford ( Edinburgh A^'^ociation i, 
Air. E. AT Gibb< (Shellield Society e Mr. Howard 
H. Thonison (Leicestm’ Society), Ah^'^srs. G. ('. 
Ashlin, ILII.A., and \\k J. Gilliland (U.I.A. Iie- 
land). Air. II. Dare Bryan (IhDtol Society), Air. 
A. AV. Brewill ('Nottingham Society), Air. Arthur 
Harrison (Birmingham Associatu>n >. Mr. J. AV. 
Beaumont (Alanche-^ter Society), and Air. II. K. 
Bromhead (Glasgow institute). 

It would be seen, continued tlie (Tiairmaii, 
that not only had the Council appointed, hut they 
had Secured the attendance of a large uurnlier of 
iiitiuential men in connection with ilu Institute. 


The matter had been deliated at considerable 
length at the hrst nu'eting, and a small sub-Coni' 
mirt(^o had been appointed to go into the details 
of the question and get together the nece.'-sary 
facts, us to enable the matter to be put before 
the G«. neral C’ommittee. A further nieeting had 
been summoned tor the l(Jth Abiy. and the whole 
matter wa- being thoroughly gone into with a 
\iew to reporting to the General Bod} as to the 
method of cariuing out the proposed registration 
if it was po-silj^* to do so. The Council, con- 
cluded the ( hail man, had thought it right that 
the Institute should know what had been done, 
and had authorised him to make thi-^ announce 
ment. 

New Nominations to the Vice-Presidents and Council. 

The following nominations have been made by 
Fellows and Associate.- in accordance with By- 
law oO ; — - 

A'- ATer-IhomiDi'.xT. 

SA:\iuim Pekkix.^ Pick (Leicester) — nominated 
bv JauieS S. Gibson, George Hubbard, AV. Gillbee 
Scott. Alfred Mb S. Cro^s FV/A.w.m AValter K. 
Hewitt. Horace T. Bonner, C. K. Hutchinson, 

Js- woYv. 

A'- AIi.MjiEim oi C'orxeiL. 

Aiuimn A\Tlliaw Stfjuikxs Gros^, ALA, 
Cantab, -nominated by Gt-orge Hubbard, Ed- 
mund AVoodtliorpe, C. E. Afallow'^, John Alurrav, 
Pr/i<'/!s: G. A. T. Aliddleton. A\aiter im Hewitt, 
C. M. Hutchiii'^om J sUm a//cs. 

TTikde.rk Hk haiiD Fumow —nominated hv 
George Hiibbaid. Edmund AVoodthorpe. Alfred 
\\ . S. Cro-s, C. F. Alallow’s. Frlioirs ; C. E. 
Hutchinson, G. A. T. Aliddleton. AValter 1m 
HeW'ltt, .Lsf.r /UU's. 

(rr.oiau: HrnT’.Xh’O. E.S.A, nornjnrit(>d by 
AltVf^d Mb S, Cro<s, IGlmund AAbx dihorpe, C. Im 
Alallows. Mb (lillboe ^cott, J.iijii^ S. Gibbon. 
FV/.A'7 /.s: (. F. Hutchinson, Maker E. Hewitt, 
Horact' T. Fonmux Jss^f/u/rv 

Chxktu.s Kpwaut) ADi.lows- unminatid by 
Georg! Flnbbnrd, Edmund AVoodthoi-pe, Allred 
M. S. ('ross, Jolm Alurrax, Fi-i/n/is: C. E. 
Hutcliinson, Walter Im Hew'itt, G. A. T. Aliddleton, 
J 

Miriuxm (iirjju i: S( o'rr — nominated bv 
Georg!* llubbai’d, Alfred AV. S. Cross, jgdniund 
Mb)!)dthorpe, James S. Gil)son, Frllons: C, E. 
Hutchinson, (b A. T. AliddbTon, Horace T. 
Bonnei’, ^ I ssof httcs, 

Ltwms S<!i.ouoN nominated by George Hub- 
bard, Edmund MT)!)dtborpe, Alfrecl AV. sl Cross, 
M. (iillbe<‘ Scott, (b Jg. Hutchinson, 

G. A, T. Aliddigton, Horace T. Bonner, J s*,sY)cb//ci'. 

Bi tlt:r AA rrsox iLeeds) — nominated by' Alfred 
AV. S. ('ross, (ioorge Hubbard, James S. Gibson, 
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W. Gillbee Seott, Felines : C. E. Hutchinson, 
Horace T. Homier, Walter E. Hewitt, Associates. 
A further nomination of Hr. Hutler Wilson has 
been I’eceived signed by Henry Eerkin, George 
Bertram ]>ulmer, W. Carby Hall, -lohn Wreghitt 
Comion, Frlluii ^ : W. H. Bee vers, H. Ascough 
Chapman, W. G. Smithson, i -o s. 

Edml'i^d WooDTHoiiPE, M.A.U ^ 011 . — nominated 
by C. E. Mallow'S, Alfred W. h. Cro-'S, George 
Hubbard, John Murray. Ft I'l-o's ; Walter E. 
Hew'itt, C. E. Hutchinson, (t. A. T. ^Middleton, 

HsiOc cites. 


Special Election to Fellowship. 

The Council at their meeting on the lind inst. 
elected the following gentleman to Et-llow'ship ot 
the Institute under the provi-o to By-law' 0 

Edwaud JiiNKiN William^. P/< sei. /r F ile 
CaraiTj, Sf>uih Tf cs. tiu > .>a.!hs>F re 

Soi /ciij; of Hieh Street, Cardilf. 

Seventh International Congress of Architects, 1906, 

Referring to the very succe>-lul Init^rnational 
Congress of Architects recently held at ?^ladrid, 
and reported upon by the Secretary of the Insti- 
tute in the la^'t number of the lornxvi., the 
Chairman announced to the General ^Meeting on 
Monday that it had heen unanimously resolved 
at the Madrid Coiitrie^'^ that the next, the Seventh, 
Congress should be held in I.oiiilon in HMXk The 
('ouncil had had before them that afternoon an 
application from the Bureau leqiu^^tiinr the lu'^ti- 
tute to take charge F tlu' Congres- on the 
occasion, and the f’ouncil had coii'^eiited to make 
the necessary arrangement". Idie f'hairman 
thought members would be glad to know' ibis, 
and was sure evmw member would do hi" he"t to 
make the C'ongre">s a success. 

Obstruction of Light : House of Lords’ Decision. 

J he J[<i)lic (I Colniinl So M s- J,! Ill /(< <i Cc/zs 
W'as an action brought by tbt‘ jdaintid'^ to restrain 
the defendant from erecting a hmlding "O a'^ to 
obstruct the plaintiff"’ ancient Imbis. '[’lie 
plaintiffs' building was at tlieciu-ner of Paul Street 
and M orsbip Stivet. l'’in"l»ui.y, the part concerned 
being the Woi "hip Sti eet frontage. 'Ilie })remises 
which formeily stood on iliesiteof the defendant's 
Jiroposed building w'ert' R) It. b in. in height, and 
the ilefeiidaiit propO"t'd to erect a hiiildmg to a 
height of 12 ft., which the plaintiff" said would 
obstruct their lights. Mr. Justice Joyce, before 
w'hom the case came in December IbOO. found 
that the erection of the buildings of w'hich the 
plaintiffs complained had appreciably diminished 
the light which tlie plaintiffs liad ]n’e\ionsl\ mi- 
joyed, but that the plamtiiE had tailed to pro\e 


any actionable w'rong. He dismissed the action 
with costs. 

The Court of Appeal reversed that decision, 
holding that a right to ancient light w'as a right 
to the enjoyment not merely of sufficient light 
fur the ordinary occ'upation of the pi'einises either 
as a place of residence or for business, but ot the 
full amount of ligiit which had been enjoyed 
during the pre"Criptive number of years by the 
owners or occupiers of tlie premises. The Court 
ordered a mandatory injunction to pull the pre- 
mises down so as to restore all the light that had 
been previously enjoyed. This injunction was 
stayed pending afipual to the House of Lords. 

T'he appeal wais tw'ice argued in the House of 
Lords — on May 15. 1^, lb, and 22 of last year, 
and again on I>eceniher s. lO, and 11. At the 
tir->t hearing the House was con"tituted of the Lord 
ChancGlor. the late Lord Siiaiid, Lord Davey. 
and Lord Robertson. On the ivargument Lord 
Macnaghteii and Lord Lindley w'ere added. Judg- 
ment W'as unaiiimou"ly given for the appellant on 
the 2iid i\[ay. with costs both 111 the Hou"e of 
Lords and beluw'. The Lord Chancellor, in giving 
judgment, said that if the law' w'ere a.s laid dow'n 
by the f’ourt of Appeal it w'ould he very far-reach- 
ing in it" consequences : tlie application of it to 
its 'strict logical coiielusion would render it almost 
nnpO""ible fur towns tu gruw', and w'ould for- 
midably re "t net the rights of [leuple to utilise their 
ow'ii laud. It the broad proposition underlying 
tlie judgment of the* Tourt of Appeal were true, it 
W'as not a question ot 15 degrees, but any appre- 
ciable diuiinulinii oi lieht w'hich had existed un- 
inurruptedlv tor twenty \ears constituted a right 
of acliMin aiul gave a right to the [u'oprietor of a 
teiienieut that liad had this enjoyment to prevent 
his neighbour building on his own land. That, 
in his J^ord"hipA view, was not the law'. Light, 
like air. w'as the common property of all: it w'as 
the CO mill on right of all to enjoy it, but it W'as the 
exclu"ive property of none. 

As regards v. Brown — w'hich Mr. 

Justice Joyce tolluwed, and which had not then 
been re\ersed by the Court of Appeal —the Lord 
C’liancellor stated that in his judgment that case 
was iightl} decided by Mr. Justice Wright, and 
ought to have been affirmed by the Court of 
Appeal. 

The iudumeot< delivered m the Hou^e of Lords 
Will he found 111 Tne I o/a's of the ffrd May. 
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EEYIEWS. 

HUW TO EEAl) A lU'lLDING. 

Iio'r to JiiLir,‘ Atcnitt I L : A Foi -/u-i, :<> 'A 

Api'} CLianu,’ ('/ JJiiildioo-'. F>ii >>: A M , 

Pfi ]k, lAilo/r of fJu AiuLi.iu.: > r A,> , 

S/f. I. .Old. On. > it _MaL}'iL" ,! r Lt C’- 

Such a title '* Flow to Jiul^e Architecture *’ 
irresistibly recalls to mind that familiar initial 
clause ill the cookery-book recipe, “• How to Cook 
a Hare.*' How to juJ^e architecture -i\]ien vou 
have encountered it and reccgnisetl it — might provt 
to be a useful enough piece of knowieilge. to some 
people ; but how, from Hr. Sturgis'^ book— which, 
by his subtitle, he de-ignates "A lk)pular (ruide 
to the Appreciation of Jhiildings *' — thi- particular 
knowledge is to be acquired may perhaps yet la main 
a secret to many readers even after careful peru-al 
of the volume. To be sure, he begins by telling 
us. “One can never be too patient ni trying to 
train the mind to judge of the works or aubi- 
tecture,” and that “it very ea-y to hinder one 
growth in knowledge by being too ready to de- 
cide/* •• The rea<ler/’ he say^. “ must t( l- 1 a^-iutd 
that there are no autlioriries at all in the inatur 
of architectural appreciation : and that the only 
opinions, impre-'Sions, or cnmtiarative apprecia- 
tions that are w^oitli anuhinn to him aia* thoN^e 
w'hich he wdll form gradually fiu* himself. ‘‘IL* 
wdil, moreover, hold them lightly e\eii whmi 
formed ; remembering that, in a subject on which 
opinions difier so very widely at any uue time . . . 
tliere can be no such thing as a tinal judgment.” 

The object of this book," \a add,'., “is to help 
the reader to acquire such an ii id c pendent Imow- 
ledge of the es-ential chaiacteiistic^ of good 
buildings, and also <uch a sense ot th^^ possible 
differences of opinion conceuiiug inessentials, that 
lie wdll always enjoy the sight, the memoiw, or 
the study of a iioljle structure without undue 
anxiety as to wdiethia' he is right or wu'ung. 
ru*ghtiie-.‘5 is relative.*’ 

With the above object the author chooses fir-t 
“ some buildings of that class about wdiich." be 
tells rm, “ tliere is the smallest diifcrf nee (d‘ opinion 
among iiio<lern lovers < f ait - \i/. tlu eai'ly Greek 
temple'^.’’ F*roni these be carries along tiiroueli 
the centuries with a iort of uuininL’* histoiical 
comiaentarv- dn NNhoit runs with long jump^ 
oil more or le-^s notable exaiiqdes of building, in 
Wo'^tern Europe and Annudea, right down to the 
Xew' dVu’k Life Iimurance Oflieo, St. r<iu], 
Hinnesota. Still, the secret, “ How' to jmlgc 
architecture,'* seeni'? Uj be kept uiuHscIoscm] to the 
last. At the same time wa* are told that lid'' “ i- 
not a history of architecture, but in a -eu-e a 
history of the modern waiy of judging of archi- 
tecture " truly, another story ! 

Taking the hook to be as ju^t descrifu d by its 
author, wo find it to consist of tmi chapters, 
illu'trated by some ^ixty photograt)hic views of 


actual buildings, or poitions theixof, together 
wdtli a 2 ^botf)grapb of a model, nqu-odiietion'' of 
three book illirntrations and tlnae -mall plans -- 
la't. -onuwhat r'iuidficant]\ . being un- 
nu ntioned in the Iliu-tratioii'- list, as though in- 
admi-sible uuib r such a rule in a hook on archi- 
tecture. 

For the heiieiit ch arly of iKUi-profc-sioiial 
ixadcm, a ct rtain mC'licum of elementary in-iruc- 
tion in arcliitLcturo IS ^uuglu to l.r con\L\»d by 
liiean- III occa-ionai n -• u-iiutc m wddeli technical 
terms paiadtii in thr tL\r an- luoie or ks< 
ob'curelv dcdiiif d by the help of oilier terum and 
dt seii[>iit>n-, thenmelvt- often m edimr chan r ex- 
planation lui any readers to whom the tt aching 
in tli» m lies woukl not be ahoqtibcr superliuou-. 
(. eitaiii ot ihe definition- iniLdit not nieit with 
full and um\tmal acceptance, nor couM every 
sr.gemLUt in ili*. text ]»e taken witliout que-tion. 
Wi k'aim for m-t,ince. amomr-t other loix, that 
“the •^truetun of the (iieek temple had no 
window- to 0} ell in tlu w'all " -- legardle-- of the 
Erechtheum; and that “The Gothic, beuniiiing 
as early a- ('/■ i in England, is ot t-xtreme 

becOity in a sii^ipF. (|ua-i-<lome-tic, le-- grand 
and le-- pt rfectly cle\elo}‘ed way than the French.’' 
It -ound- like something luwv tc hear that, for 
the Fathedral of fiiartie-. “a lower undoubtedly 
plaiiiieil for a larner and higher uia— • ilian any 
one ot the lianking tow el s . . . W'a- to liave n-m 
from the ‘ cro--mg.' " thus making “ -even square 
tower-" to the building— m spite ()f Plate \XX. 
clearly illu-tiatincr one nt tbo-e that flank tiie 
ap-e. and go t" make up the embt already existing 
tower- till- church po-se--^-^. Somewhat new, 
to.', is it to iea'l of ‘‘the Pi-oruimento * — as tlu- 
author would h-i\o u- English -tiuL nt-^ take care 
to say, when tnupt* d to u-e the Fn nchilii'd word 
Jlenai--ance- ot “the Cla--ici^mo," “the Pe- 
hii'th," “tile Pina-ciiJiento," "the iiocailltx” and 
“tilt* Lecadeii/a." One iniglit havt* tlioiiglit that 
our text-i>oolvs wci'e full t iioiudi already of expeii- 
ment'^ in arehitectuiai noinenciarure. that hopele-^ 
bygiatli in arehitoetural >tudy li'admg aiiywlieri' 
blit to a real kiiowledue of arcbit(cture or to tlu' 
powx r ( if judging it. 

J‘iv wxiy of » ncoiuMgeiiient to the would-be 
stiidt nt. “ doubt'i are -uege-ud* witli refeia iice 
to tie* ('omparati\e nu rits of Gi'oek iem[»l<‘-, “in 
oi’dco' that th<‘ leadoi may -oe in iliis comnn iice- 
ment (d Ins -tudie- wliat l^ind of un-iuiled and 
nexer-to-bi --etiled qiie-tions will couk’ l»efore Inm 
at e\ery-t(p of bis imiuiiy. He is told that 
“ com pari-on among work-'of \( i \ liigh excellence 
can newel' cea-<‘ — can ne\er I'e broiieht to an end 
by any antlmriry nr any out.-ide deemiou wliat-o- 
(‘Vei’, and that here the studoni s own [U’efereiices 
mimt be ju rforce liia on]\ guide'/’ Ami this is 
how TO judge architei'iure ! 

How to n ad a building would pelllap^ bo found 
a more profitable -iibject for inquiry, whether by 
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professional student or by aiuciteur ; and the 
cultivation, by architectural ^tudcnt^, ot mere pre- 
ferences and prejudices for particular lorrns and 
features in buildiip^-wurk of the pa-t miaht at 
len.i,^tb, ^vith advantage, be at lebst supplemented 
-if not supplanted — by a more intelligent leading 
of buildings as organic stiuctures, eiovung out of 
the creative needs and the eovtinine- conditions 
in each case. The whole study of aichitecture 
can hardly be coiupri-ed in cuntem]Tatiiig just 
the outside-, or the in-ides, of buildinys. and pro- 
ceeding to employ technical term- about them — 
doing exerci-es in architectural noinenciature. 
Book-fed -tudents are only too ready to accept 
and use mere name- for things, as though these 
really weighed in the scales of knowledge. 

How to read a building accurately as a whole, 
as a unit, to get to know all about it, or at any 
rate all that it is pos-ible to learn of the structure, 
to trace its geiie-i- and it^ growth, and to note its 
de^>cent and its kinship, ^^ould be something worth 
learning. In -uch case, to know must be a greater 
accomplishment, one would think, ihau merely 
to jii'efer. 

It has been said of the true man ut -citnce that 
his motto should be that of Spiuoz^a : Neither 
to dislike nor to like, but to understand." The 
power to rightly judge architecture must depend 
upon ability to uiielerstaiid. a building rightly as 
an organic structure ; and this can only come to 
minds constituted and trained accurately to observe 
and to apprehend clearly the conditions governing 
a building — to weigh and appreciate the facts, the 
forces, and the fancies that combine in the making 
ot a work of architecture. 

WALTKli i\[lLLAl{D. 

SThESsKS. 

4‘i I yit'iKt' lira ni I*i n “t (ni’yLx Bn 

E<hiLU(J JTautu. s,). T,v)a< r>uc .Si«. r. 

//. r. Bat^U^d., 

Sn'csscs and Tlu By o .4. T. jBddu:' . ilrd Ka. 

S<K Loud, 11)04. i'/Kt’ As. )>c/. MtO />. 1. 

04, IL,jh llolbnra. U'.C . 

Two hooks on Stres-es have recently betn pub- 
li-hed, one of rather elementary character called 
'J'he Klc))it)itin u Princqdr^ oj {riiipiuc Statics, 
by TIr. Edward Hardy, a certificated teaclur of 
I'uilding construction : and the other, of a some 
what more advanced description, by Hr. (h A. T. 
iMiddleton, v;ho is well known to architect- as 
the author of several architectural text-book-. 

In reading The FAciiicnt^irii Pnia'iptcs of 
(riaphlc Stains one cannot help recalling how 
many years have pa'-sed since Professor Adams 
published his series of lectures on Strain^ and 
Stresses in Ironwork,” which probably was the 
first ])ook of its kind to make unwilling students 
take some sliglit interest in this subject. That 
\\as written in the form of short chapters or 
lectures, with (questions at the end of each lecturi’ 


bearing on the lesson the chapter contained. The 
little hook under review is written in the same 
method of short chapters and questions to each 
chapter : but while the writer evidently understands 
his subject, he is not ahvays able to impart his 
knowledge to the student. No doubt hi- lectures 
are good, as any misgiving as to his meaning can 
he at once cleared up ; but his writing i- some- 
what involved, and not simple enough for a hurried 
-tudent to understand — and student- are always 
in a hurry — so that a young man is hardly likely 
to get the full benefit of the work, in spite of the 
many diagrams wTiich completely illustrate the 
-ubject. Take, a- an example, the following 
sentence : The triangle of forces is mo-t u-efui 
in the solution of levers when the forces acting 
on them are not paialleh" Tin- careless liiode 
of expression oeca-ionally makes the reading un- 
pkasant : but there is behind this an abundance 
of matter Ubeful to the student, who wall be well 
repaid for the time spent on itb peru-al if he really 
wishes to gra^p the subject : and thib i- appruadied 
from buch a different btartiiig-poiiit from that 
taken by Professor Adams that the two workb 
really help the understanding of each other. 

Mr. Hardy's book begins with the -imple btudy 
of graphic arithmetic. From that the author 
proceeds to describe what is meant by the teriiib 
TMrce and Moments and Keactions, and showb 
liow' to work graphically the calculation b in con- 
nection with levers, and how to ffiid the centre of 
gravity. In the chapter on the centre of gra^ity 
is the explanation of what is known as Bow'b 
system of notation. Prior to Bow’s time, ue) 
doubt there was a considerable amount of know- 
ledge of graphic statics ; but he was the ffrst to 
simplify the subject and bring it within the 
capacity of the ordinary student by the system he 
adopted ot lettering each angle or space formed 
by tlie external forces instead of lettering the 
extremity of each force ; for instance, in the 
diagram of a king trus- roof, if the -treet were 
called ^ H, A and n woukl not mean the two 
extremities of the -treet, hut A would be the 
-pace in the triangle bounded by the principal, 
the street, and the tie rod, while b would be the 
space in the triangle bounded by the princijial, 
the street, and the king post. This gave the 
corresponding impetus to this subject that the 
Arabic notation of numerals gave to mathematics 
when it replaced the old Homan or letter notation. 

This chapter the student should -tudy tho- 
1 ‘onghly, although unfortunately from the style of 
language he will have to read man} portions 
several times over before he Micceeds in mastering 
the context. The note as to tension in a string 
Ix'ing the same if a force of 10 lbs. is pulling at 
one t'lid or each end is useful, as students do not 
ah\ays realise this. Following on the relation of 
Bow’s system is the description of the parallelo- 
gram of forces, which is well written. 

r 
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In tlii- chapter tlieia^ is a very iistTul and simple 
method tor the calculation of retaining walls, of 
coimiderable use to architects, and the student 
should work out the example at the end of the 
chapter. After short descriptions of funicular 
polygons and reactions, and bending moments, we 
get a chapter on shearing or t:'‘an^ver;-e strain 
treated graphically by bending moments — a more 
precise method of treating the subject than 
by formula, although possibly not so ready for 
every* day use to the untrained mind. The la-t 
chapter is on reciprocal diagrams, which are de- 
scribed in an interesting manner step by step, so 
that although this subject has been explained by 
many writers, not one has treated it more clearly. 
On the whole, the young man who wishes to 
really master the subject will do well to read till- 
book, although it sadly wants re-editing to fill in 
the c and simplify the composition. 

The other woih under review, Stres^c^ an</ 
TJh a sO, by Mr. O. A. T. Middleton, i- already in its 
third edition, proving that it supplies a want. It 
is one of hi> serie- of text-books for students' u^e, 
and although treating on kindred -ubjects to 
Mr. Hardy's, the method of description is quite 
diii'erent. Mr. Middleton's work appealing more 
to the reasoning faculties than to mere mechanical 
knowledge, and being accordingly of more use to 
the student who has passed the elementary stage. 
.SY/'csv's ///eZ Thni^t^ also starts with an explana- 
tion of elementary principles, and the learner 
having mastered these is intormed fully and clearly 
about -tresses in beam- and flanges, and ascertain- 
liow it is that the ordinarv formula for beam- in 

hcl^ 

I ' 

Middleton makes the constant for fir = 81,- cwts. 
This value of < has been shown by Kirkaldy's 
experiments to be too high, and for ordinary 
timber c had better be taken as from 2 to ; the 
reason why it used to be given as 3j being that 
the small samples on which experiments were made 
in former days did nor and could not possess the 
same defects as show tliem selves on actual beams 
-('une twelve or nvnv feet hmg. He then proceeds 
to give the method of designing steel joist- and 
framed girders. v(‘ry useful to students, although 
not given -o fully as in Adams’s Cunst, actiniaJ 
I ,'u‘iicoi k. In hi- chapter on columns and struts 
he refers to (bjrdoii’s formula as being as correct 
as any other. It is of ctuirse known that this 
formula wa^ not written by Gordon, and it is 
doubtful if it is correct a- some others; still, 

on the whole, it is perhaps the s.^fest formula to 
use. This chapter is extremely interesting and of 
great use, -bowing the comparative advantages 
of different sections of metal. 

In the next chapter, on framed cantilevers, is a 
-liort description of Bow’s system of notation, 
which is written in a vei*y (dear and interesting 
way, aii'l is probably the Jiiost pleasing part of 
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the hnok, helped as it is by ample diagrams. 

Pioofs ” come next under con-ideration, and the 
diagrams illustiMte their de-ign in a compreheii-ive 
but not in an elementary manner. In his -ketch 
of a collar roof he explains wdiat is so often 
forgutten, that the collar i- really in compression 
and not in trmsion, and accordingly quite distinct 
from a tie-heam, wdiicli i- in pure tension. He 
states in the chapter on foundations that the safe 
load to put on stock brickwork in mortar is two 
tons to the foot : that is as far too low as his 
figure for iday is t high —vi/. four tons to the 
toot. There is a shurt dtscriprion of a factory 
chimney shaft, and there are short chapters on 
retaining wxrll- and arches, wdth a few examina- 
tiou questions at the end from the B.I.B.A. 
Inttrimdiate and Final Exaniinatious. as also 
from the Admiralty Examination. This hook i- 
full uf u-eful information, e-pecially to the young 
man studying for examination : but inasmuch as 
many of the subjeets on \vhich the author treats 
are necc-sarily, from the small size of the work, 
only slightly gone into, and as no particular 
method of procedure i- consistently followed 
throughout, the general etfeet after perusal i- 
somewhat disappointing. ^Yhat is written, how- 
ever, i- clear and well explained, as one expects 
in a w'ork by Mr. klidelleton ; but if a fre-h edition 
is prialuced many of the chapters will hear amplify- 
ing, so as to connect them with what has pre- 
viou-ly been explained and Avliat followas. and to 
avoid the book having the semblance of a series of 
.-hort article- on sundry subjects. 

Lewis Soeomox. 

SCAFFOLDIXG 

s' cfnll !■/ u.'.us' I) L' ' ,/ a? of 

Rv r; /aOa/. 

s.. L-,;/, rini R;.'. .'.Y. V>* R. RrstLn?. 01 FTi-ih 

Ih:V>rO,i: 

This wu)}‘k is probably the iirst ever written on 
this subject : so tint while it justifies Solomon's 
saying, “ Of the making of hooks there is no end.’’ 
it seems to disprove his assertion that ‘‘ There is 
nothing new' under the sun.’’ But, Solomon or 
no Solomon, this i*. a very gool and acceptable 
book, and come- w'hen it is w'anted ; nor (in view 
of the recent AVorknien’- Com]ion-ation Acts) a 
(lay too soon. 

Few’ nrchitects could construct a scatfolding 
]iroperly by themselves. The w’ork has been 
generally so w'cll done by contractors ns neitlicr 
to need nor receive attention from the arcliitcct, 
wdio, it must lie allowed, has genernlly (juite 
enough to think of, without eitlier noticing or 
understanding exactly how ropes are laslied and 
knotted round seatfold poles and ledgers. 

But may it not wuth equal truth be said that a 
great Admiral or General has more than enough 
to do W’ithout rummaging in stores of old rope 
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t-nds, Ol iit canisters ni'L-trvul meat 

Ym one of Lord YeLonY la-r orders, before 
receiviii^a hi- deatli-wouiid at Tratalgar. was about 
a piece of rope ; and the great Napoleon, throiiudi 
neglecting to provide for siieli ‘'tritie-’* a- the 
feeding ot hi- army, was foreel :*.» make that 
di-astrou- retreat from iMoscow which voii:i^-d his 
career. If we may believe the reports from the ‘-eat 
of war, the lordly Creneral- and h-tckle-- Admiral- 
of Lu^-ia liave bt en a- contemptuous a- the per- 
verinu and ploddimj little dap- have been 
cautiously careful w*ith regard to twrry practical 
dtgail of commi-^ariat oc|uipmtiU and outfit f ir 
the present campaign. 

In view ol -uch warning- and examples — not to 
despise the day of -mall thing- — the architect 
will sit wisely at Mr. Thatchei*s feet, and learn, 
as tlii^ book so clearly and ably teaches, the art 
and science of building 'by bjtli northern and 
southern sy-tems scatfoiding, d-rrick staging, 
gantrie-, traveller^, shoring, hang:ne--tages. shear- 
lees, ladder-scaffold-, chimney auil steeple staging, 
planters' boats, -haters’ tnms.r-. cranes, pulleys, 
guys, cordage, knot-, hod'^, buckets, tiestles, 
barrows, cdiain-, spike-, and tb<: -cmres of other 
implements, tools, and wrinkle- " generally, which 
are brought into retpii-ition in order xr> qixo effect 
to the architect'- dc-igns. 

The Ijook is repkte with inforimnion on all 
the-e points : and incorporates, with much that is 
familiar to practical building but fresh to litera- 
ture. a readable chapter or two on strength of 
beams cUid posts, and on mechanic al problems 
concerning centre of gravity, -stability, wind- 
pressure, ivc., wc., which are, though trite, <|uite 
in place in this neatly compacted, and well ordered 
and indexed, ust-fnl little volume, de-erving a 
place in every architect''^ library. 

SunJt-r.juri. Fkank Caw^. 

ARCHITECTURAL ULOSSARY. 

JLinl'“'o\ or . J. jo.Oc u’O't u oi 

fJoiJiJix.;. 1: ’ .['Liu> C. f'- : 't. -S'. J.oiul 

r.104. Pror Sl w c( Co, 

Lwiiiotc C'o’l//".] 

In agreeing with the compiler of this glossary 
that there i- rot^iu for yet another, we cannot 
forget that the undertaking of the glo-sary which 
is to supplant those wr now liave n a bold ^en- 
tiire, and, from the nature of things, can be 
satisfactorily attempted but by tlu very few who 
liave not only tlu' faculty of u<ing the luminous 
w'ork, pos-iblo only to tho.se wlio^e knowledge is 
intimate, but who have also the pi'iwer of con- 
densing such knowledge. 

It is a comparatively ea-y thing to ditine 
scientific terms — wherein there i- nothing ebmivi', 
nothing continuously seeking to avoid our grasp- 
for this is done in the customary language of 
-cience ; but, as regards matters appertaining to 
Art, as lA'gards words living in an atmosphere 


historical or traditional, the case is different : .such 
can be glossed only by the scholar whose know- 
ledge of them is part of his own atmosphere or 
hi-tory. 

Thus that section of the glossary having to do 
with building con-truction, fortification, mining, 
metallurgy, electricity, geology, and chemistry, 
kc. seems to be particularly exhaustive, even to 
the inclusion of such out-of-the-way words as 
crichtonire, ilavina, guerite, osmium, quink. lAc.. 
which, having but slight connection with architec- 
ture or building, yet are rightly included in any 
work which aims at completeness. 

While such evident care has been bestowed to 
inchide any word having a possible claim, wc are 
sorry that among others the words Rerkefelt 
filrer, co- efficient, expanded metal, felt, funicular 
polygon, gesso, graphic statics, loose box. radius 
of gyration, septic tank, solenoid, and sublet. a:c., 
have escaped attention, and that mistakes should 
have been made in the spelling of many botanical 
names. The author has not always been success- 
ful with words bearing on architecture and the 
kindred arts : many of his exphaiation^ are mis- 
leading and seem to indicate an amateur's know- 
ledge of the subject: for instance, when ‘‘Della 
Robbia ware ’’ is described as " an earthenware- 
founded on terra cotta, so called after the reviver 
of the art.” it seems as if the author considered 
Mr. Harold Rathbone was in some way connected 
with the Della Robbia family ; again, clearstory 
windows are defined as those that have no 
transom,’’ notwithstanding the many examples 
we have to the contrary; wash-out and wash- 
down closets are confused under the ^aine defini- 
tion, and waste pipes “ either discharge their 
contents directly into the house drain or into the 
soil pipe ’’—surely a double error. 

Some of the glosses are spoiled through the 
misuse of a single word, ffying buttress being 
described as "an arched brace of masonry, ke.’’— 
to most readers the use of the word brace would 
suggest the idea of tension, an idea quite foreign 
to die conception of a ffying buttre-s ; again, 
martlet in heraldry, “ a bird without legs ml* 
beak,” the use of the word bird here is inexact, 
for it is impossible to convert every bird into a 
martlet by any process of excision , another word 
could be found which, if used in the definition, 
would have expressed the idea of a martlet more 
exactly, Uriticisin such as thi- would be cen- 
sorious, were it not that so many of the definitions 
could be improved by a more fastidious care in 
tlie choice of the right word. 

l-Yw of the comments are seriously incorrect, 
but the author has fallen into a common error when 
lu' says that " half the thickness of a party wall be- 
longs to the adjoining owner.’’ We are under the 
impression that no <uch thing exists a- two halves 
of a party wall in different ownerships: the owners 
are partners of the ^\hole party wall. 
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rci'liaps die most ditiicuit ta^k the authoi’ lui:; 
had was tlm construction of terse deiinition- ef 
certain architectural styles and phases . to have 
V. iitteii a page in defining the word Roinant^gue, 
for example, would lui\e been comparatively ea-y, 
but to condense the explanation to about half a 
do. ell hues in a glo-sary, and yet to retain the 
leading ideas denoted by the wnrd, i- wellnich an 
impossibility. It is here that the glossary is weak', 
perhap- excusably ; for in^tauL-t. (giving the ex- 
planations verbatim and in full u Roman sr}le 
c: architecture — characterised by an aixli with 
columns attached to tlie front." “Latin ^tyle in 
this -tyle the arch i- mounted upon columns.' 

Revived classic Roman architecture is charac- 
terised by windows encased in din'iinuti\'e Greek 
front- : " and Parisian — this i- our iir-t intro- 
duction in this seii-e — “ is characteri-td by oat- 
standing coupled columns and a cut pediment,’ 
i lA -0 on. 

We fear that such dehnitions can be of little 
i to anyone. 

A sense of proj'ortion is lacking in the treatmenr 
cf important word- of this clas-. Romanesque 
o-cliitecture. \Anetian style of architecture, Gothic 
st}le, entablature, wc. are dismis-ed i\ith four 
inn. - or le-s each, whereas tlie comparatively uiiiin- 
[ rtant word peat ha- twenty-four lines, ruiiiwater 
S' V teen, granulated coik paint fifteen, booster 
naietccn, ivc. 

As an illustration of a gloss whiedi is none at 
all, let Us consider the following ; Wreath in 
heraldry, the part between the mantle and the 
ere-t, also called a torce." As an explanathn of 
\,reath it is none : all w'e learn i- that a wreath i- 
•• a part and that its position is between a mantle 
i.iid a crest— wdiatever they may he, as neither of 
those words is given in the glossary, for it mu-t 
le remembered that if a gdossary is to 'ser\e it- 
pru-pose. It mu^t be of u-e to tlie unlearned, ^^'e 
should have liked a few authoritative word- on 
the original u<e of a wreath, which would liave 
sbowui by implication the absindityof the niudern 
twisted sausage every wdiere seen. 

It w’a-: a -urprise to find that “taking in wa-h- 
itjLf ” W'us defined ; thi- suggested tliat “ ghost ’ 
aial fake a perspective ” might \n included, but 
tie y vere not. 
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ALLIED SOCJLTIES, 

THE MAXrFTERTEK SOCIETY, 

Annual Meeting-. 

d'he Annual General Meeting of the Manc-hester 
t-'i ciety of Architects was hedd on tlie April. 
A^iien the Fortieth Annual Repot of tlie Goinicil 


^\us 'Ubinitted. u-uetht r with the financial -tat^ - 
UR nr and reports of the >tandine committee-. Tb< 
aggreeat» mtmber-hip, the Repoit states, i- ilOT 
— cun-i-nng nf lOM Fellow-. A-sociatt-. an.-l 
OM StU'lent — as aguin-t lo;; at the date of th. 
h(-r repoit. The Council nciird- it< lasolution in 
favour of the statutoiy r. uistr.Ltion of architects 
and urgiiia the IMJbA. ('ouncil to tale ste[R to 
brine it abo'it. Addition- ]ia\e been luade to ib 
Socit tyW Articles of A--oelauon R ith a ^iew to 
facilitating the alliance ef iieighbourinLr Societies 
of Archill to the ^[anche*-icr Society. Tin 
lUackpool and Fylele Arehirectural A-sociation 
have a.li'eaidy been admitted under the new reju- 
lation-. Several appeal- have been rnadi to 
ineuiber- and other practi-ing architect- in tin 
neig-hbourhood foi -rib-criptioii- to tlie endow 
ment fund of the recently inauiriirated Chair ef 
Aichiiectiire at the Victoria Fniveisity. Man- 
chestei, but So far only lut- been received, 

and the pi'ofe--ion i- reminded that the fund i- 
^till open. The "society is i»pre-eiued on the ad- 
vi-ory cominittee of the >ehoul ut Architecture b\ 
]^lr J. W. Le-aumont ~1'\] and Mr. Raul Ogden 
r _. The llduc-ation in Architecture C'ominittee 
report that Mr. A. L. Corbett el. ha- in hand 
the preparatieui of a iinqi of binlding- of architec- 
tural intere -t in the neighbourhoc-d. A first pro. g' 
F -liortly to he i-sued. iLiiel members are asked ti> 
revise any -ection with whicli they are acquainted . 
the inap, it is lioped, may -erve as a guide to the 
antiquary', and be a help to the arcliitectural stu- 
dent in -earch of subjects for -tiidy. The fo]lo\\- 
ing otticers and Meinbi-r- of ( 'ouneil were elected : - 
/krs/d/ -/f Mie .1. W. Reaunioiit '7V : Ik. i 
/'// ; ^[e'--r-. W . A. iiox le- Fk , and John 

Faton. (kl). F. : IL u. n,:>i .< 

^Ir. Paul Ogiien J\ : Js.nr eu' //m... , 

kir. (ieorge Brown: JA ^ G / ^ ‘-f' Cuotcil Pro- 
fe--or S. II, Oap})er .1. . R.C.A , kles^rs. lolm 
lelv / . , J'.dwarel Ifewitt F. ,des<e Hi rsfall /k . 
A, IF kiill- J. , .1. 0. Mould F, . I^aae Tavlor. 
Jeiliii IF Woodlicui-e F. , Ik S. Worthington .F . 
A. Je. ( e'rbett J. . J. If. (riblxais A. . (lOiIfrev 
Ckdles. 

the AITlRDEILN SOCIFTk. 

Annual Meeting. 

ddie Sixth Annual kleeting was lield uii tin* 
] -t March IhOl, when th(' Report (>f the Council 
wa- submitted and adopted. 1 he memlership of 
tile Society .-tauds at tsveiity-oiie. The following 
are tht‘ office-bearers and f’ouiKdl for IhOl-O.") . 
Fk'cs/dcn/ kli-. Artiiur Clyiie / ’. : Fov-/k,'s. 
Jenf Mr, Robert G. \\ iFon ; Cf'inicii : kles^rs. 
Mm, Kcdly, Harbounm Macleiinan. G. Bennett 
klitchell. dames B. Xieol, (Ieorge Matt; Ifnii. 
Sccz/'/n/e.R . Messrs. A. II. L. Mackinnon ’ }. and 
John Hu-t. 




ox Tin-: ri.Axxixo of collegiate letllixgs 

l)Y the Le\'. -I. B. J.iictK. AL.A. 

Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, i6th May 1904. 

I T is a bold action on my part to presnim^ to ^poak on an architectni’al >u])jrct before 
this the leadinj^ Stuaety of Briti^^h Architects, even wlieii I am fortiiied ]>y tlie laojuest 
of your President, and I must ])remise that I have neither the trainiipa nm* experience 
to (oUitle me to speak ^vith authority, ^^hich I do not pretend to do. 

The colleges ^vhich have come down to ug from the fourteenth and lifteenth centuries 
were all Imilt on much the '-ame }dan. A court or (ptadrangle ^^a^ enclosed by buildings 
whicli contained a cha})Lk a hall, a li])rary, kitchens, buttery, lodgings for tlu* numter 
or head, rooms for the fellow^ and their ]>upils, and an entrance gateway with a t^orter's 
lodge. The cliaptd \va^ of ciuir^t* on the north or on the south side of the i]uadrangle, 
and the court was accoidingly tdaced a^ nearly as t)Ossible ea^t and west, and was generally 
approximately a siptare. 'flu* buildings enclosing the college eourt were nowhere more than 
one room in wddtli. Thus the eluipel, the hall, the library, all had windows on tw'o of theii* 
opt)Osite sides, and this is true also of the priiieit)al paits of the kitehen, ^^”e., and ot mo'-t of 
the rooms for tlu' master and fellow s. 

The advantages of the grouping of th(* various parts of a college round an enclosed court are 
obvious, providing as it does for security against thieves and undesirahle strangers from without, 
for (|uiet retirement and seclusion within. Of late years, however, the additions to colleges 
have rarely taken the form of a completely enclosed court, and it is interesting to coitsid(‘r the 
reasons for this change in plan. Tlie courts of colleges built in Cambridge before the sixteenth 
century \vere all small ; thev w\*re all more or less rectangular, and their dimeii'-ions vaiw 
from 70 feet to 150 feet. The buildings enclosing these ancient courts w'ere never more than 
two doors in height : probably oiu^ of the reasons for this was that in no college were there 
more than a very few’ fellows, so that there wxis no need for more rooms than were provided 
by the arrangement, ^\Tletller this was so or not, and whether the same reason wxis the 
cause of the limitation in the width of the buildings to one r<)i>m (>iilv, it is certain that these 
two points, lowness and narrowness, are important points in the (piestion a^' to the desirability 
of the plan of an enclosed court. 

To the lowuiess of the buildings is. I believe, in great measure due the beauty and feeling 
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of rest that seems to pervade the-e old court'^. It certaiidy iriK- tliat thm*.* i< >onL tliiiii: 
oppressive in a small c-ourt surmunded by liiyli buildiny-. 

And in a large court it would seem tliat lowm ss <>f tin* cmdo'^iiiM ]>uildinL;- i- in ii-( If a 
cause of l^eautv. Let any one >tand in the Gio at ( ourt of Trinity Co]lt‘m . CandaddLa* : b.r 
at once feds what a beautiful court it is. And if he con-ider- to wliat tlii^^ in-auty i- du. , he 
will see that it is not to any continuous decoration of rla com2>o]ient part-: lio will. I think, 
admit that it is due iLirtly to the great size of the court at niea>iires about doo It et by 27d it'otn 
partly to the irregularity of the buildings, but (diit tiy to the ([uii t 'dm]»licity of rim low range- 
of college rooms which make up two of it'^ sides, and whiidi mode-tly ja i mil tlu- meatti' 
heights of the gates, of the cha2>d, and of the hail to a--ert them-elves. In <aie ctamer i- 
the modern building containing the Combinatirm reH-aa of three tl<M>r< with larm >.i-]i v in<l<.>\\s : 
the elt’ect of thi- building is fortunately lo^t in tlie ’sa-tne-- of thr surrounding- : lait k t tho 
spectator try to imagine the two ancient .-ide- <'t the Couu to be replaced by tlu'-t^ -o-i-alk d 
iiQiU'oved Georgian Imildings. and he will reali-e liow much our andcait t*ourt- ov( to tho fad 
that their builders were content with a very sim})le fa<;ade and a height of two doors oidy. 
The lecent examtde of Keble College, Oxford, ilhmtrates thi- point. Thero a court of amtde 
size i- enclosed by lofty buildings of three rirn^r-, whe>-e lieiglit is intcii-ified by the ievt 1 <if 
the ground in the centre of the court being somewhat lower than at the side-. It wdl b( 
obvious to an observer how much more beautiful the ehet-t of the whole court vould hav* bt-t n 
if the ranges of rooms could have been In [it d<'W]i to a height of two door.- only, ^o a'^ to allow 
the lofty heights of the chapel, the hall, and the entranct' gateway to liavo broken u}> the line 
of the enclosing building-. 

But there is still another reason for kee 2 )ing dovn the height of buildiims, at any rate 
on the south side of a court: in that the higher the building tlie more -unlight is cut olf 
by it from the interior of the court. It may ]>e for thi- rt asou tliat wr generally llnd the 
chapel placed on the north ^ide, a-- lieing of greater eh vation than i>uilding- coutainiiJu -ets 
of rooms. It i^ worthy of notice that when 1 )r. Cain- iidargtMl (Touville flail by building 
what is now called Cains Court in our college, lu- bounded hi- court on tlie -outh .-ide by 
a wall liroken only liy the insertion theridn of his beautiful Gate of Honour. Not o]dy so. lait, 
in the ihirtietli of the new statutes wliiidi lie gcAe to the college, In lia- oxprer^-ly forbidden 
tlie erection of any building which shall completely ( ndo-r this ('ouiU on the -outh -idt , le-t 
tlie air from being coidined witliin a narroN\ -inire sliould l»econie foul and so do liarm to us 
and still more to Gonville's College." 

In ('ontrast to the anxiety of ])r. Cains h>st tlu' free admission ol suidight and air into 
Ids court sliould at any time ])e interfered with, i- the action of ihe trustees of tin- will of 
Hr. ^Vlunvtdl, late .Master of Trinity, wlio di» <1 about huty yeai'- ago. The court- called A\Tu - 
well I'ourts, fni'ming an additi(m to rianity (olleye, ar(' two small murts, measuring oiir about 
."SO tVet by 10 f( et and the otliei’ about 1 10 fi^^t ]»y 70 fed; contain only -rts of living 

rooms, and aie endo.-ed on all sidos ])\ Imildings of tliree and four tloor-. It si enis strange that 
tlK)se rf\-]K)nsi]d(‘ toi’ tin (‘I'ectioii of tlieso courts slioidd luut* tliou^ht tin* fi’ee ciiaudat ion of 
air and the admission of direct .-unlight into rooms of so little ini 2 )ortaiic(c (Juitc i-ect iillv 
an aitempt has been made by greatly tailarging the windows to im2)rove tin.- appearance and 
lighten the gloominess of these rooms, with no doubt a certain amount of siicces-, 

MTth regard to tlie planning of the arrangeimait of hall, (diaial, ina.ster’s lodge, kit< liens, 
vVc., it does not seem possible to say nnudi generally, as so mucli depends im tlu- cinumislance 
of the site and en the j’e(]uireiiients of a college. 

It may be noticed that the arrangeimait by wliiidi tlu* laiilding- wei'o in general oidv 
one room deej) caused the kittdiens^ \u',, to be ])laced at one end ol the hall ; an arrangement 
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\\liieli lias tlu' atlvantagL ft If.eping tlie odours of the cooking to some extent out of the hall. 
At tlio kitediLii olid of the hall it was L'Ust(>Uiary to have a t^^issage going riglit through the 
]>uildiiig and cut off fiMin tlm hall by a .-creeii with a gallery above. In modern tinier the 
pa>sage ha- in many car^e- bec<nnt a thoroughfare leading from the old court to newer courts 
be\A)nd, with the La>n^e<jueut disadvantage that all the kitchen service now' passes across the 
lius\ tlioi'oughtare. ihe }dan. ado]aed in several instance- in the last century, of building 
the hall over tliekitelum ha- an obvifus advantage in Lconeany of space, but it greatlv favours 
the admi-si(.)n of the air irom the kitchen into the hall, a drawback w'bich eerrainlv did not 
seem ^^eriou- to Sulviii. the arcoiitect of the new’ hail at Caiu- : for until about ten years 
ago the window- > which are on both ^ides of the hall) w’ere arranged to open on one side 
ot the hail<*nly. The advent of the electric fan. however, enables us to a gieat extent to put 
an end to thi- difficulty. 

The p>.'^itLon of the hall recently built at Girton College i- obviuu^lv cemvenient. It m 
pkit'^'d at -ome di-taiice trom the sTudeuts room:^. and i- a}>proached by the student- from tw'u 
<lireetioii-. through an endo-Ld pcis^age or cloister opening into the hall on its r^outh side, 
while the kitchen- are placed in a -eparate building on the north side of the hall. It might 
peihap- Ite excu-ablo to remark that the hali of Cains College, being above the kitchen, w’as 
provided with an oak boaided tioor, in-tead of the stone or marble ffoor u^ual in a gronnd>rio<.)r 
building : and that thi- has been found u-eful lin a way which I fancy w’as not foreseen bv the 
builders thereof ' : it make- a capital tioor for dancing on the occa>ion ot the annual college hall 
in the May Term, and is much patronised by lAIlows' wives for children’s dances. 

Xow' I turn to the arrangoineut of the range- of sets of rooms for Mabter, fellows, 
and >tudentb. In the <dden time the IMaster simply had hi- one or twa^ roomb in which he 
lived, a bachelor : a-? w^re all iuuiates of colleges in tho>e days. These roomb were geiierallv 
between the hall lat the further end of it from the kitchen* and the library. But in modern 
liiiies the Master ot a eollege reipures a good house with all the offiees and belongings of a 
modern re-ideiice. that the lodges oi our day are either curioub and iiiterebting con- 

glomerations of buildings gradually annexed or added by biiecebsi\e masterb, or are brand-, 
new’ modern maiisioiib built on detached sites in recent times : to criticise them would he to 
criticise a -eries of hoiibe- built at \arioub periods in the last three centuries. 

Me come, theri^foro, to the fellow’s' and btudtiitb’ inioms, 

111 the aiicieiil buildings the accoiiniiodatiem provided for each fellow consisted, in 
general, of one large room. This ro<mi was enclosed by its sport-door which opened on to a 
staircabo or pas-age, and in marly all cases tlie depth of the room was the same as that of 
the building. Thiib the rooms wu'c lighted l>y window’b on tw’o opposite sides : the w’alh w’ere 
generally panelled with wood : the lloor was iiiiU’e or less roughly laid with oak slahs. and 
there was a largi- ffreplace with a wide and open cliiinney, and an overhanging mantel above a 
Hat hearthstone, in this one room a fellow or tutor would li\e with his two or three }>upils. 
There might be in tlie ixcess between the ehiiiniey and the outer walls, a -mall -tudv in which 
the tutor worked by day, but at night the tutor and his pupils all slept in the large room. 
It should he rmticed that these rooms were in some vavs admirably adapted for a healthy 
abode for several inmates. The window’s on opi^osite sides of the room provided means for a 
througli current of air at any time. The fact that two opposite w’alls w’ere ont-'<i<Ie walls 
ensured that sunlight slnuild in every case be admitted at some time in the day, no matter 
what the aspect of tlu' roiun. In the ffoors and wall- w’ere plenty of chinks and cracks through 
which air could get into and out of the room : while the chimney was in section many times 
greater than the modern chimney, measuring, as it often does, only [) inches by 9 inches. 
Any one who has lived as I have throughout the j’ear in such a room knows that while it is 
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not ea'.y to keep it warm when a cold wind is blowiiig uut>idL\ yet it i^ Jiever hlutiy, iniless it 
is crowded \>y a larae niuiiber of men. 

Thus it will Ije seen that the plan of the ^et> of chamheix or meiiV room^ in the ancient 
building was a very simple matter. The buildiire: was merely ‘sliced up by the iimertion of 
stacks of chimneys and wooden partition'^, with >tairea<es of one flight at thi proper intervals. 
In colleges at the jn-e^ent day ranges of huildin,es containing living rooin^ have to be divided 
up into .^ets : each set containing at lea.'-t one ^itting-roonn a bedroom, and a pantry, or gyp's 
room. And when we rememljer that a very large number of the&e '-ets of rooms are required 
to be as economically and as conveniently arranged as }>os^ible. it will ])e seen that the problem 
of building additional college rooms i^ i]i the^e days somewliat more complex than bnunerly. 

There are a few point'^ which should be borne in mind with respect to a t of nu>ni-'<. It 
is usual that each set should be enclosed by a ^tout door called the oak or '-port -door, and it 
mu.-t be remembered that the set is [)ractically a small house or tiat ” (without kitchen and 
other offices), which is the home of its tenant, and ought to he ^-uitable for halhtation in 
health and in sickness. Therefore the following pe)int'r >hoald, if })0-''ihle, he oh>erved in all 
case^. The fitting-room should have fome funlight ; I’i' the bt droom should have not 

less than 100 -guare feet of tioor space : it should have plenty of window S[)ace that can be 
o[)ened, and a })lace for the bed out of the draught : it should have a chimney and other 
meaim of ventilation ; (H) There should be a possibility of providing for the passage of a 
current of fresh air through the rooms when the s})ort-duor is closed : and for this purpose 
the windows of the sitting-room and bedroom should not all face the fame way. 

This last requirement seems to ]>e of very great importance, and it is one which is apt to 
be oveiTooked. As has been faid. a set of rooms should be regarded a- a separate bouse : it 
therefore ought to satisfy all the reasonable re^purements of a house. In all building bye-lavs 
of recent time^ great stre-s is laid upon the pro\ision of air ^pace both in the front and in the 
]>ack of a domestic l)uilding; and for a very good reason. In order to change the air in a room 
(piickly and effectually it is necessary that a through current of air should he set up in it. 
Of coiu-'-e if a tire is l)urning in a room, the eliimney is a iiiechauieal means of ventilation, and 
acts as a suction pump, taking out of a room a considerable quantity of air per minute, and 
con-(M|ueutly causing an equal (juantity of different air to enter. This air enters from the 
vindows, the door, the cracks in the tioor hoaivO. and through the walls: and if the air coming 
in is fresh the lire will mechanically keej) the room veil ventilated. It might he worth vhile 
to note here that we have the authority of Hr, Shaw, TTPuS., ])irector of the Meteorological 
Office, for the statement that a tire in an ordinary grate is a mechanical means of ventilation 
sufficient, roughly speaking, tor foKr person-', ihit as in thi^ country we do not keep tires 
burning all the year round, and we do not as yet, in ordinary ch'cumstances. pro\ide any other 
mechanical means of \ entiiatioii, tlie possibility of \entilating a house simply by the movement 
of the outside air becomes of \’ital importance. If we have a window o[)en in a room and 
there is no other 0 ])ening in tlie room, such as a chimney or an open door, the wind, even if 
blowing out.^ide directly at that viiidow, vill cause very little air to eiiter tliat room. A 
certain amount of distm'bance vill he set up in the air in the room (of tlie nature of a vortex 
motion) in the immediate neighhoiuTiood of the vindow, but agiw little (hatKjr will take place 
ill the air in the ]‘onm. That is to say a single 0 })en window, and no other opening, is not an 
efficient mean-' of ventilation. If there is a cliuuney in the room with an up or a down 
draught it will im}>rove matters consideraiTy ; but to ventilate by one open window only is 
like trying to get circulation, in a room crovded with guests at an ’Ait home,'* through one 
solittiry dour. There is no circulation, oidy disturbance. 

It ^eems, then, to be of great impurtanee that every set of rooms should he provided with 
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adequate means for summer ventilation by arranging that the vrinJows of sitting-room and 
bedroom should not all Jonh tin same (cat/ ; for it is then possible by opening windows looking 
to ditferent points of the compass, to set up a through draught. 

I proceed now to consider how the points which I have laid down as desirable in a set of 
rooms can best be obtained, regard being had to economy of space and the convenience of 
service. 

Economy of s[>ace in nearly all cases demands that we shall have buildings of three floors 
and an attic, and the colleges nearly always ask that at least eight set^ of rooms shall be 
provided on each staircase. One reason for this (besides economy of space) is that for con- 
venience of service it L an advantage to have them so arranged, because a scout or bedinaker 
can attend to at learnt eight sets. 

The question therefore arises, why not put four sets of rooms on each floor approached 
by one staircase 'J This would give, with two floors and an attic, either ten or twelve rooms to 
each staircase, and would economise frontage space. Thi^ arrangement, if a plan could be 
devised free from objections, ^w^uld have many obvious advantages. It would seem, however, 
that thi^. is not very ea>y. 

I know of only one instance in Oxford or Cambridge in wdiich the arrangement of four 
sets of rooms on a floor has been adopted. I give a rough diagram of the plan. In it 
A., A,. A-j. A, are the sitting-rooms; b., Bj the ])ed- 

rooms : r> is the scout’s hole or gyp-room. The plan is 
open to the following objections: [1) It will be seen that 
when the sport -doors leading to the lobby, e, are shut, 
there is no possibility of a through ventilation of any one 
of the four sets of rooms, except through one of the others ; 
r2) Cp cv, c Cj are passages which are without direct light 
or ventilation : i3) the lobby, k, is badly lighted and badly 
ventilated. The particular building in question faces east 
and w^est, so that both the sitting-room and bedroom in 
each set gets some sun : it is obvious that if the buildings 
faced north and south, the north sets w^ould have practically no sunlight in either 
room. 

Of these objections none are, I think, fatally serious except the first. No house, probably 
no flat (but I am not familiar with the byelaw's concerning flats), would now' be allowed hy 
any byelaws to be built back to back with another house, and therefore I think that no set 
of college rooms should be allow'ed to be so built. So far as I knovw no other solution of this 
problem has been suggested, and it may therelore be said to be best to have only two 
sets of rooms on a floor on each staircase. It lollow's from this that, in general, the 
sitting-room and bedroom w’indow's will look in opposite directions and our building wall have 
a front and a back, if we agree and call thv /rout the elevation in which are the sitting-room 
windows. (It wall be remembered that in ancient college buildings the living rooms had 
w'indows on tw'o opposite sides, so that in those days there wais no trout and no back to the 
buildings.) 

Can we now' give any answer to the question, hat is the best typical arrangement ot sets 
of college rooms '? A great deal must, oi course, depend on the site available, and a great deal 
on the aspect of that site. If w’C accept the rule that sitting-rooms must look into the 
“ court,” or what takes the place of a court, and are agreed that a sitting-room should have 
sunlight at some time in the day, it W'ill tollow' that a iMiige ot college rooms must not be 
placed on the south side of a court.*' 
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Tliib rt'-ult. altlioiirli here arrived at fur <|uite dittlreiit reasons, furtunatcdy agrees with 
the statute ut l)r. Cains, viz. that a •* court ’* ^llOuld he open on the south. 

After a careful coraparison of plans wliicli have la-eii a<lopted in rect nt times at both 
Oxford and Caudaddge. it -cem.- to nic that the j)laii recently ado^jlud, ipiite independently, 
by iMr. Champnevs at Xew College, t^xford. and by iyiesr-iA. A^ton Web]> and Ingre s Hell at 
CTonville and Caiu- College. Cambridge, is one of the bc-t. 

The arrangement is here shovn in fig^. '1 and giving a portion of the plans of St. 
Micdiaebs court. This building face^^ ^outh-vest towards a narrow court. The staircase is on 
the north-east, and is approacdied from the court through a passage about four feet wide. 
On the ground lloor on eacdi side of this passage is a "^et ol room-, of which the keeping rooms 
face south-west, the bedrooms north-ea-t : tiie gy})-rooms al-o face Jiortli-ea-t -a good aspect 
fora pantry). Again, when the s})ort-doors are shut, the opening of a window in sitting-room 
and bedroom, one on each side of the building, gives excellent ventilation : sO that these 
rooms satisfy the hygienic conditions already laid down. The stairca-'C i- thoroughly well 
Ventilated; with a window' open (.m the staircase, air can blow right through the huildiiig 
from the entrance passage to this window. On the first tioor, as the space over the entrance 
passage is available, we have the wdiole frontage to the south at our disposal for division 
hetw'eeii the two sitting-rooms. In the plan adojAcd at Caius College the space over this 
passage is all thrown into one room, making the rooms on each ^ide oi uneijual size: at 
Xew College, {_)xforcl, this space is divided erjually between the twe* sitting-rooms. 

In tig. Xo. 4 is shown tlie arrangement adopted in the Tree Court at Caius College in 
the new buildings by Mr. A\ aterhouse, IbA., in 1870. Fig. d shows the same space arranged 
in accordance with Messrs. Aston ebb and Bell’s plan in order that a comparison of the two 
may showmheir respective advantages. One dejection to No. 4 is that the gyp-room opens 
directly on to the staircase landing and is not included within the sport-door. This was done 
in 1870 alter careful consideration, and for the reason that it was originally proposed to pro- 
vide in each gyp-room a and w'aste tor the use of the bediaaker. If this had been done 
it W'ould have been obvk)Usly undesirable to put the gyp-room nUlt'ut the set of rooiii^. as there 
w’ould then have Ijeen a direct communication with the drains close to the bedroom. It was 
suhse<|uently decided not to provide a waste in the gyp-rooms, and by a slight alteration these 
rooms could have been included wTthiu the sport-door, an alteration whicli will 2 )robahly 
some day be made. A more important ol^jection is that the staircase has no independent 
thrown fh ventilation. This, again, is not a very vital ohjectioii. Jlut the great advantage 
of Plan No. 0 over Blau No. 4 is that the first gives the whole <>f the front above the ground 
door to the sitting-rooms, thus gi^ing an oppoiAunity of oj)eiiing additional windows, and 
therefore pro\iding additional sunlight and air for those rooms. 

I lie rule that a court set aside tor sets t»l rooms only slmuld have no buildings on it'- 
south side lias la-eii very generally obser\e<l in recent addition- to colleges in (Txford and 
Cambridge, so that these additions have usually taken the form of a straight line, or of an L, 
or of a U. Now', assuming that it is wished that no sitting-room should face nortli, it i^- clear 
that a ditficulty arises in the (i/ffihs of the U and of the L : and this brings me to another i)oiiit 
on wTiich I should like to say .'something. 

It vill be obvious t(j tho-e examining the new buildings in Oxford and Camliridge that 
when the general plan of a building has been settled, it has been the custom in planning out 
the allotted space into sets of rooms to practically choo,-e a certain arrangement and then 
rrja‘<it that arrangement on larcli staircase. It happened in the recent work at Caius College 
that a certain irregular site, covered by a row' of houses of ditfereiit sizes, had to be replaced 
latter pulling dovn the liouses) by a college building containing sets of rooms, and it vas 
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essential that practically the same cubic space should he occupied l^y the rooms as was then 
occupied by the houses. The irregularity of the site was such that uniformity of plan could 
only be attained by sacritice of space. The college had therefore to determine how far 
irregularity of plan was o])jectionable. They had had experience oi uniformity of plan in the 
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Waterhouse IjuilcliuK in 1870, and after eareful consideration they decided that in then- 
opinion irre'nilaritv of plan ^^as desirable ratner than othei\\i'e. and ihc aichitnts e\iie 
instructed to yive as nnuh variety in the size and ^hape ,vithin certain limitsw,f the rooms a~ 
they conveniently could. Probably in this W(> are only following the fashion ot the day; for 
ill the plans which one sees nowaday s of many country houses and town mansions, one cannot 
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help being htiTick by the irregularity of the plan^, and l>y the variety of tlu* size and >hape 
of the rooms. The result in our new court at (’aius i> that hardly two “^et" of rouins. out of 
fifty, are exactly alike. 

The irregular site of St. Miehaeks C<>urt is pratUieally an L with an angle at the c^aakU' 
of ab(,)Ut 1:20“. And it is the solution adojtted l^y nur areliitect^j of the problem of ho^\ in 
deal with the corner that seems to me instructive. 'Ihe plan whieh I have advocated for a 
straight building i- still kept, but the room-, particularly the -itting-room-, take a vtaw 
unusual shape. The arrangement is shown in tig^. *2 and 

Here, then, seems a solution of the dithcuhy of how to deal \vith a cm-ner of an L (»r a 
U which, provided you do not exact the conditi<m that all rooms shall be rectangular, avoids 
many objections. In order to illu-trate the advantages of the arrangement, I have adat»ted 
it to the first floor of the building in the corner of the Tree Court of (’aius College, in order 
that we may compare it with the existing arrangement. The two arrangements are -ho\Mi in 
figs. 4 and o. The new plan jfig. 5] give^ two -ets of room:^, with sitting-rooms, each facing 
S.Wh, of very irregular shapes. The shape, howe^'el^ -eeins to me to be not uncomfortable. 
It provides an ample staircase well ventilated, with good space for bedroom and gyp*room. 
The exi-ting plan [fig. 4] provides tw'o sets of rooms wdiich in ^ize and >hape are excellent, but 
one set ha- all its windows looking north. And as the building b^oks on tn a narrow' lane with 
high buildings on the oppo.-ite side, the rooms, notwith Tanding their goo<l >izr and ^hape, 
are not popular. The corresponding rooms on the ground floor are practically un-uitable fnr 
habitation, and are used as oflices. The other set of rooms ha- windnw> all nf wdiich look 
in only one direction — viz. ea-t ; and they therefore tran-gre>- the rule lai<l dowui abov**. 
Fortunately, the street on this side is wider, amt there is an opening in the 0 }>pn-ite -ide nf 
the street, so that these rooms do get a certain amount of -unlight. 

In comparing these two plans it must lie remembered that with a cleai’ -ite a ennsider- 
able amount of modiflcati(.)ii could l^e introduced in the pro})osed corner ari‘angement : Ian 
from our experience with the irregular room^ in St. MichaelV Cmirt, it wnuld -etm that 
mere irregularity of shape is no detriment to a collt-ge room. The important point- art ; 
Is it comfortahle ■? Has it sunlight ? Is it airy 2 

Tilt.' point.- wdiich I have ventured to attem}>t to emplia-i-e in tin* jdcaming of cnllcge 
rooms are in the main three: ili the de-irability of having -oiiu' suidiglit in the sitting- 
room in all cases; (2i the imptadance of it being t*<>s-ib]e to ^et u]) a through current of air 
through every set of rotans independently of the -taircase : id) the de-irabiJity of having a 
through current of air thrtjugli the staircase itstdf. And I have given a plan ot -tus of room- 
which provide all tbe.-e advantagt s in I'ooms facing south or east ta’ W'e-t. 

It is also suggested that the plan of an enclosed court is not suitable wluai the enclosing 
])uildiiigs are lotty, and if a court must bt‘ eiadox'd ou tlu* south, it W(>uld stawe best that 
the hall or chapel (a* master’s lodge, or any huilding other iliaii one occupied by sets of rooms, 
should occupy the Sf)Uth side. 

The point which is hei'e raised, as to the desirability of luiviug windows in living room^ 
on more than one side, aiJidies w ith equal or greater foix-e to all rooms iiitende<l to he used a^ 
cliapcls, halls, lecture-rooms, laborat^ades, or class-rooms. It would -ecm tliut unless such 
rooms are provided with an efficient system of nkHdianicul ventilation in summer as w'ell as 
in winter they should never be built without windows, or at least openings to the <aiter air (ai 
two opposite walls. 

Finally, I would venture to plead with Architects not to grudge a large share of attention 
to the use to which a proposed building is to be put, AVhile the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge owe a great debt to great Architects of the pa-t ciuiturv and of tlu* pre-ent day, 
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yet we have to lament many mibtakerf. Whether these mistakes were <lue in any particular 
case to the Architect, or to the committee entrusted with the duty of instructing the Architect, 
it is often not i 30 ssihle to say. But when we find an addition to a library with a very artistic 
and effective elevation, in which the windows are tar too small for their [>urpose, and the 
ground-floor rooms are actually unfit for use on account of their dampness : when we ^ee 
college rooms, with the sitting-rooms looking north, on a dusty and noisy street, iu'-tead of 
south, into a quiet and sunny court, presumably becau-e the elevation towardb the street 
-uited that arrangement ; wdten w’e have an i^rnamental building put up for the use of 
Univer-ity Press, with wflndows so -mall that the building is practically u-ele^s : when we 
hear of a serie- of lecture rooms of costly and elaborate design so wainting in effective means 
of ventilation that they are described by those condemned to u>e them as lu MUaithd : I think 
w'e may fairly appeal to Architects to ffrst consider carefully the u-e to wdiich a building is 
to be put before they design their facade. I fancy I remember seeing a report of a speech by 
your President in wdiich he advised Architects not to put all they knew* into a facade ; I w’ould 
ask them to spare a hiriie ^hare of their genius and experience for the planning of the 
building. Surely the chief beautv of a building is that which arises out of its perfect adaptation 
to the uses for which it is designed : and often difficulties of <ite or arrangement suggest 
variety in treatment of the exterior wdiich, springing as it does from the requirements of the 
plan, is a source of p)leasure to all wdio are familiar with the convenience in’ovided. 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.*’ But how* can a building wdiich i'^ unsuitable tor 
its purpose be a source of joy to those who have to u-e it ? How can a college building w hich 
is not healthy and pleasant to live in be a source of -atibfaction to the members of the college, 
even if the facade is in itself greatly admired? Is it not possible that the taste of the next 
generation may condemn that very facade ? and wdiere then wdll be the beauryof the building? 
Whereas a building eminently -uited for its purpose must hi^tn be superior to the 

influences of time and taste : it has in it-elf the essence of ])eauty : it is a source of satisfactinii 
to all wdio use it. A building, to be a thing of real beauty, must be a joy, not oidy to the 
passer-by. but to those whose lives are spent wdthin its w'alls. 


DTSCPSSTOX. 

The President, iMr. Aston* Wear., P.A., F.S.A., in th(‘ Chair. 


liASIL ('HA^tTk\i\ YS, ^vho rose at tlie 
invitation of tbo Id’c^ident, ^aid it w’as but a 
sliort time since he liad delivered himself on the 
<5aino subject in that room.* Tie would, however, 
make a few rein ark < that had occurred to him 
(luring tlie reading ot Hr. Lock’s very excellent 
and practical Paper, Of course the author bad 
dwelt more upon the practical than upon the 
historical. The whok^ system of college rooms 
was absolutely transformed in the sixteenlli 
and seventeenth centuries. The old plan w*as 
that there should be one huge room wliere a 

“ •* The ri.iunin'j el Collv^qate LuiMnig-,* by Jhi-il 
Chainpnev-. T> V. : vf R.LIh rii n d Spi Vol, X,. 

p OOn 


Master of Ai‘t> and students slept together, and 
adjoining this, generally opening out of it, wvre 
two small studies, Atany of these survive in the 
old buildings at AYuv College. M'hen that was 
the case a very small college would accommodate 
a great many students, and supposing that one 
of tlu'sp S(‘ts took one master and possibly 
balf-a-do/en students, there would he. for the 
sunn* building, accommodation for six times as 
many as wdien the time came for each student to 
have a separat(' pair of rooms. The adaptation 
usually was that the large room wais taken to he 
t]i(‘ undergraduate’s sitting room, one of the small 
studies vas taken to be his bedroom, and the 
other served for the gyp*voom. There w*ere num- 
bers of ('oll(\ge buildings surviving in Oxford in 
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whieli the old partitions reinain exactly as they 
were at the time they were built in the fourteenth 
or hlteenth century : it wa^ dimply the u&es of the 
rooms that had been altered. That, ot course, 
ahected both the uuestion of hei-^ht and of size. 
In the old days, when the accommodation was put 
to so much larger purposes, they did not want to 
build upwards, and two lioor^ ^^el'e probably 
enough. In the later buildings for the most part 
were two liooi’b and an attic. If the promoter^ of 
the present day— as he undeisiood Mr. Lock to 
say— -required three doors and an attic he very 
much regretted it. lie had rarely seen three 
dooi^ and an attic whicdi had not looked to him 
altogether too high for collegiate purpo'-es. He 
had so far been fortunate in persuading his clients 
never to go beyond the two floors and an attic, 
and he hoped in the future he might be equally suc- 
cessful. He had dwelt on that point in his last 
Paper, and mentioned two or three buildings which 
did not 'Satisfy him from the aesthetic side ; and of 
coarse there was this practical side, that college 
'-ervants felt the wear and tear of the stairs very 
considerably. Only the other day. the Pursar of 
one of the colleges for whom he piepared certain 
plans, impressed upon him the necessity of making 
the stairs not only easy in themselves, but taking 
off the wear and tear by putting down lead or 
something of that kind, becan-e the servants were 
constantly complaining of the staircase. With 
regard to the size of quadrangles, he heartily 
agreed with Mr. Lock that if they could possibly 
leave the south side open, closed by a railing, 
or what not, it was an enormous advantage 
to the whole building. They could nut always 
secure that the sitting -rooiii^ in a college should 
have a -.oiith aspect, but wherever it \\as possible 
it ought to be done. He thoroughly agreed with 
the idea of through ventilation where it could be 
obtained, and this imolved the moot point 
whether there should be a door from the sitting- 
room to the bedroom ; and, of course, settled the 
point ill favour of the door. M ith regard to the 
Masters Court at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
lie felt with Mr. Lock that the size of the 
(juadrangle was absolutely insullicient. Ho wa^ 
one of the lir^t occupant'^ of a set of tbe^t' 
rooms when they ^^er(' luiilt, but fortunately be 
happened on rooms which looked out into All 
Saints’ Passage, and so got plenty of light and 
air; but some of his friends, who looked into the 
([uadrangle, had since met with Aarioiis unhappy 
fates. Wliether it wu'^due to the smallness of the 
quadrangle or not he could not say. However, he 
had an airy and well-lit room and had survived. 
Some very curious and interesting things ]iad 
couie to light about the kind of way in which 
college rooms were used by the masters ot the 
colleges. He had lately had an instance of a 
warden of the last century who used, whenever 
the Pellows went do'SMi for the Long \ ucation, to 


burrow into their rooms, and when they came 
back they found no rooms to receive them : they 
had been absorbed into the master’s lodge. Nearly 
a whole side of the quadrangle had been so incor- 
porated, and the poor Fellows were left to whistle 
fur their aecomniodatioii. A question of con- 
siderable importance, which Mr. Lock had only 
touched upon indirectly, was whether fireplaces 
should be considered to be a necessity in bed- 
rooms. He, personally, had no great belief ia 
the ventilating power of fireplaces when there 
were no tires in them. They were as apt to work 
downwards as upwards, and when they worked down- 
wards they introduced a sooty sort of atmospliere 
into the room, which was apt to do rather more 
harm than good. In his experience the fireplaces 
in the college bedrooms had very rarely been used. 
Nowadays they were not so dependent on Avindows 
as they used to be ; they had various means of 
oluaining ventilation Avhich were not known to 
their ancestors : Tobin ventilators had great ad- 
vantages, and were exceedingly useful things to 
introduce into rooms. There was a rather larger 
question he wanted to mention as a possible new 
departure. In the first place, as to gyp-rooms, 
they called them at Cambridge, or scouts' hole^, 
as they were called at Oxford : it had been the 
tendency lately at Oxford to make one fair- sized 
room answer for a Avhole staircase. It had been 
found very useful to have a somewhat laige g\p- 
room or scout's hole containing a gas. or some 
other, stove, so that they could get hot water at 
any time without having to oppress themselves 
with a fire. As to coal- stores, if they Avere planning 
rather close, and had not many spare spaces, it 
was a little diflicult to get stowage for each under- 
graduate's coal. Of Course, there Avere vaiioiis 
Avay^ of meeting that- -each man could have his 
little coal stare in the ])asement, and the servant 
could bring it up; but that meant a goo<l deal of 
labour, and it would be better to get the man Avho 
brought in the coal to put it Avberc it Avould be 
handy. Speaking in the presence of a Bursar, he 
spoke Avitli great diflidence ; but it might probably 
be that in many colleges there Avould be a regular 
rate chargeable for coals, that there Avould be a 
common store, and that it avouLI not be necessary 
to assign to eA'ery man his exact littie quantity of 
coals. On the Avhole he A^a\^ inclined to think that 
the individual coal-bin^.orat any laito the individual 
supply of coaF to taeh undergraduate, might ])e 
simplified. Baths he found ay ere more and more 
needed. It Avould, he thought, be easy to supply, 
for a set of college rooms Avith so many stairca'?e^ 
together, a number of baths which might be u-td 
by roster, or in some other Avay. They Avould be 
a nivbl de^jirable adjuiiet. The principal point of 
all Avas the staircase arrangement. IL^ liatl lately 
had to meet the problem of getting the largest 
possible number of rooms into a very limited 
space, and lie found that he could get this far 
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better by nuikiiRr the staircase cxieriLil to rUe 
mam block, and of the spiral typ. . Looking .n 
the plans on the 'walls it would be seen that, to 
use an American phrase, the -taircase cut a h]g 
chunk out oi the building. If it couM be pro- 
jected, the opportunity would be atfbrded of a 
picturesque feature, and. in addition, the general 
parallelogram of the building w'ould be relieved 
of any diminution by the staircase He had not 
done this yet : he was going to do it for the first 
time, and perhaps a year or two hence he would 
be able to tell better how it worked out, and how 
it suited in actual use. He found that with a 
very limited space he was able to ^ave on one 
side of an open ijuadrangle 11 feet and on the 
other side RR feet by adopting this plan, and a- 
the space was excessively valuable, it setined that 
there Were at least advantages in it. ^\'hethtr 
where there was ample space and muue}' thi- 
was the better method he was not prepared to 
say, but he did not see at pre-eiit that there were 
any necessary disadvantages attending the tlan. 
Ihjwever, he spoka as a person about to embark 
on an experiment, and vith tbe cliftideiice which 
was becoming to people in -^uch a position. 

Hn. EDWAIH) S. rRIOR, ALA., expressed the 
extreme pleasure it had been to him to come to the 
meeting, and foi many reasons. Fiist, Air. Lock 
was an old friend of his, and it was alwavs a plea- 
sure to hear him -peak : secondly, it wa^ alwa} s 
pleasure to hear an expert speak upon a subjt ct he 
knew thoroughly. Air. Lock had been luanag- 
ing a college for some con-ichuabb* niind.ier of 
yeais, and knew* exactly what a college was, what 
a college needed, and what a college wa- used for. 
That led him to mention the third rea-ou of hi- 
pleasure, wdiicli was probably that ot all of them 
vi/. that they as architect- had lieard that evening 
a lay speaker, somebody out-ide theii* ovn parti- 
cular view. It was not only healtliy, but, with 
regard to architecture, it was very nece-sary for 
them every iifjw and then la considei' that tlna'e 
was anothei vie^v out-ide their own a- architect^, 
lie remeinbeivd at the Congies< of ArchitC'Cts 
held some* }ears aco the -nbject iiiidor discn^^ioii 
diifted into the function ot architects, and a 
speaker elogueiitly, and at great length, put foi*- 
ward huv the urcbitect ^^a- the all and eveiy- 
thing; he was the beginning and end ol pra<*tiCcdIy 
every function oi modern hie. He tiiomjbt at the 
time that that ^\as going a tritle be\ond what was 
the ca-c ; in fact it seemed lobim thritafier all tli(‘ 
other side wa- perlui[)- rather tiuer, that tbe u-er 
was the all in all, and that the arciiitect came in 
a- a subbidi.iry to the inei - that he, in tact, del* i'- 
iiiiiied lather the Way in which the thing w'a> to 
be d( nt‘ than \\1 at wa- Uj be done ; in - ceninbuieel 
the imagination nece-saiy to put the ii-ei*’- m- 
telligfiico to the l)urpo-e ior wliiel] it was inti nd^d 
Air, Lock liad well rubbeil that into them. As 
legard- tile lii'-tory of tbo matter, he -upposed 


thoearlie-t collogiatt buildinus in the Biitish 1-le- 
wei'e the collection of hermiis’ cedi- which cou- 
-i-tcsl ot a bill-shat)Ld tiiambi'i with<i -uiton one 
-ide, in wliwh the oca npant [»a--id hi- da}s -itting 
in the sun. l^Tom that coILm tiou of luumit-’ 
ct.ll- the buildine of culb ues hael gone on. step 
liV stip. until the\ came to liuir prt-t.nr po-ition. 
Th-' Middle Agt-s went a long way m the 
Chanrcaix. At AJount (iiace con-ideiable pru- 
gisj-- had bt ell mad* toward- a Very excellent 
colLuiate buildinc. The iUtt t nth. -ixteeiuh, 
se^'> nteentln and eighteenth Ct nruries had all 
tleVt loped It, while now* at tin end of the nine- 
tec uili the Li'dlcgiate buildiiic was -hifting it- 
gnaiiid and wa- rt ally becoming s collection of 
fkus, 1'hert- weie tw'o or tliret* tendencies in that 
direction which Air. Lock had hi ought out : in the 
kr-r place ha had -liowui us .pnt> truly that the 
encio-e'l court wa- m* loriger tlie be-t for a college 
buikling. but that ciie si(L- of u -hould be open 
towards the -outb. TTius piwetically they were 
getting into the planning of hats. Another e\ 0 ' 
liuion Air. Champney- had mentioned, that of the 
common g\p-i\. om witli a -tove in it. This wai- 
a dril’tmg aw'ay from the collegiate arrangement of 
old times: they were reaching ,> mwv era. AVlnit 
lie waiiicd to observe wais that it that were >0. 
if tile college wa- iieCe-sarily drifting into -ome- 
tliing else, W'by should they go baek to any time, 
lie)WtWer pictiuesque. ]ust to t.fke the style of 
that time and call it colkgiate " To do this 
was ot neces-ity to nuke their new collece build- 
ings ill forms which no lunger liittil their require- 
iiii iits. In modern colk ge iaiiklings there was 
ahvays this gixat difference horn tlie old , the old 
had a ( ertain -pace about it. tiieiv wa- a ceitain 
di-taiice between its window-, iind a certain 
breadth of waill . the new. haeiiig to meet new 
reijuirement-, it it -till a])cd those windows and 
tried to [ii'oduce tlie effects ot st\le, made a mess 
of it wuth diti< niit pi'ojiortion- and ditfereiit si/.e-. 
1 he oldei Collegial*- sty]('- were no longer of u-e 
in eolleg( buildings: tlu- buildings should be 
er(‘Cted in tlie form- tliat gia w from tlie use- to 
winch tbev were to bi* devoteL 

Thi ts'KFKLTARV pL:. AV. J. LUCKK, 
Ih A.Lantab. ) , refau’ing to the (ommon g\p-room, 
aSiU d the authoi’ of tlie Ifapiu* liow the be*lmaker 
managed to separate tlie effect- of the men on 
In )■ landing oi stairca-e. Hi- room.s at (’am- 
bridgi' wiu'c ananged in tliis way - you entered 
from tbe oak into the sitting-room, which h'd 
into the bedroom, and tliat again into the gyp- 
room. His gypu'oom ]u Used a^ a bath-room, 
and he u-ed tin gy]»-r()om of another man on the 
-aiiie landing which Ojieued imniediute]\ on to 
Ills oak. (fonsequently tlioir butter, clu-ese, egg-, 
beer, coals, and w'ood wa-re all mixed inextru-ably ; 
one never kntwv which was his and wliich wuis the 
other man’s, and the bedmaker could not tell 
either. 
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The Rev. J . T». LOCK, replyin;^ to the Secretary, 
baid that ^Yheu they v'ere planning St. Michaer'iJ 
Court, lie went to (Kford tor the purpose ot going 
OAer the new builLlmg^ erected there in the last 
liftv Years. In Mr. 13odley's beautiful building at 
Magdalen, lie met a scout on the staircase taking 
from some rooms a tray of things down to his 
room below. He a^kcd the bC^mt if he would 
prefer to have a bink and wash-up pi ace on e<ich 
landin<g, or whether he preferred to take every- 
thing down to his own room *? 1 he -cout replied 

that he much preferred to take them down to his 
own room. The result of thi- hint (\nd of further 
enquiries was that in St. Michael's Court, which 
was a huilding of live doors, there was at the 
bottom of the 'staircase a little room in which 
there was a sink and a range, so that the bed- 
maker had a lire all the year round — a great 
advantage they thought, for her health. In 
addition to this, in each -et of rooms there wab a 
gyp-room or small pantry which was intended as 
a storage place tor the variou'^ piovisioDb and 
beverages which the undergratluate liked to keep 
to himself. Mr. C hampiieyb reiiiarKs showed 
that he had thought a good deal abuut the minor 
details connected with the planning of college 
room''. He spoke of the hard work it wa^ lor 
the bedmaker to go upbtair:^. The* architects of 
St. Michael'^ Court suggested that they should 
have wooden treads to their staiiA. a- guiet and 
comfortable in use : the bedmakers thoroughly 
appreciated the advantage of not having to go up 
and down stone btairs. As they were going into 
details, he might mention that the bedmaker > no 
longer hael to carry their water up and down 
stairs; the water was pro\ided by taps upbtairs, 
and there was a waste on the "taireabe -he need 
not say, properly arranged. Mith regard to the 
doors between the bedrooms and sitting-room^, 
from Ins point of \iew they were not neceb'^arv for 
ventilation because* the two doors from sitting- 
room and bedroom into the lobby were so close 
together. IMoreowr. in order to secure ti tree lir- 
eulation of air, they had in all eases put an open- 
ing Avitli a liit-oi-miss sluittir over both these 
doors; the* hit-or-mis'^ was guie-rally fixed op.m, 
vhich wa^ the* hrst way. Lcbide"' this they had 
in the bedrooms a Seqiarate ventilator, a ventilat- 
ing due carried to the top ot tht building, from 
which there was an ope mug into every bedroom 
near the ceiling. The fireplaces, wliich were 'seldom 
Ubed, provided an opening near tlie floor ; thus theiv' 
was an opening at tlie floor and at the ceding in 
every bedn'tom. The .ircbitects planned ongiiully 
to have a hit-or-mis- in tho'^e openings in the bed- 
rooms, but he took the rosponsibiiu> of leaving 
them out, as tlit.re seemed to be no circunisuiuct 
under which they ought to be closed. That 
arrangement of ventilator and fireplace seemed to 
be good, because there circulation of air would 
easily be set up in a room with openings at the 


ceiling and at the door. They had solved the 
problem of coals with great care. The architects 
had planned an extremely ingenious arrangement. 
There was an ornamental oak fiont in the stair- 
casej and in it there was a ledire of the ordinary 
kind meant for parcels ; the shelf of the ledge 
opened and disclosed a coal -box into which two 
hundredweight of coal could be put ; a man had 
only to open the door of his gyp-rO‘>m and he 
found his coals ready to hand. The problem was 
to find the least si/e of the coal-box in which 
the coals would always; fall down to tlie door 
without jamming : the clerk of works bad had 
five different coal-hoxes made before he hit on the 
right bi'/e. This arrangement avoided the neces- 
sity of the bed-innker carrying the coals upstairs, 
and had 1 'elides other advantages. The question of 
baths was a very pressing one. In St. Michael's 
Court they had airanged a place for them in the base- 
ment, and there was a committee just appointed 
to consider how they should be carried out. The 
solution, he thought, would be to have tvo or 
three showei- baths with dressing-rooms, as they 
had m the public schools. 

Mu. A. AV. S. CROSS. M.A. Cantab. [F, , said 
he rose with coiibideralle pleasure to propose a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Lock for the very 
able and practical Raper he had been kind enough 
to give them. Mo*^t of them would remember 
Air. Cecil Rhodes’s lI esc rip t ion of college dons, a 
de'-cription ba*^ed, presumably, on Air. Rhodes’s 
experience of the doiis at hi" own UiiiverAty : 
hut gentlemen in that room who had had deal 
iiigs with the University authorities at Cambridge 
knew wvdl that the characteristics to which Air. 
Rhodes referred could not justly he applied to tlic 
large nuijority of menihers of the go^enling body 
of Cambridge University. In their visitor of the 
evening they were honoured by the presence not 
only of a seholar, and the author of a series of 
edueatitinal mathematical works winch had mate- 
ria 11 v assisted to lighten the burden of many an 
unfortunate undergraduate in his struggles with 
the inevitable and to him highly unnecessary 
examinations, which in many ease.s embittered hi- 
Ihiiveisity career, but they had also the pleasure 
of meeting a gentleman to whom the members of 
his own college were under a great debt of grati- 
tude for the Very able and successful manner in 
which he had administered its finances for so 
many years past, in other words Air, Lock, in 
addition to his varied accomplishments, was an 
excellent man of business. He had, too. shown 
tliein that eweiiing that liad he directed Ills atten- 
tion to architecture he could scarceh have failed 
to attain high rank in one or more of its branches, 
lie lACeiitly had the pleasure, under Air. Lock's 
guidance, of inspecting the beauiiiul new build- 
ings with which the President had enriched the 
ancient University and town of Cambridge, and 
the keen interest vhicli Air. Lock e-vinced in every 
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(Ittail of tlifc inteniiil uri'angeiiieiK^ of tlie structiut 
iucLlIu oUl wish ihdi the otUur.tl j'liblie would uike 
u IvLeii iiittic-t lu and An'w j- 'jUji aii 

ci2’i’i--LcuLtioii L'j; the OLi'chittct ^ labour luilI thoiiulit. 

Mi:. 11. fi. ll'.l r. . ill -LLoiidiug rhe 
voteut tiiaiik-, -aid that u\tr tht eiinaut c 'A.'taway 
to tile haildmg in Ko-r Cu -CcUt. i’anibrikiaa. wliirh 
lltid bceii rttulTt--! t'J. tiiC't ^^'a- -Oliic L‘\l* ' 'lliiui} 
btr.iUtiful (..'rMiin. aiul in that caiAina waa iin 
of two lltth* nude h-)\<. I[r lithcOtd lliLtL' 
Wit- -01 a- di^CiiS-iuii at (kindjjnhiL' J- to uliuin cho-L 
littlo boys leprcsenteiu and tlio final oyiiiiuii \Na- 
that tht^y I'Lprtiented I Uo GoiimIIl- and J »i. Lkiiu- 
a- *• childiA'ii Hi liuauce. a rehrtnee. ul cuur-to 
to tlie Lviuai'k- by dir. IiliodL- ' r, -/ - > ui Tm- 
\eiSity atuhontie- in their biisiiie-- rLdariuii-. lie 
Lit \\itli the Li-t -peaker tiiiit the> ha I a hiin 
versity prote-sor vrith thcUi tliat eVLiiintt whose 
practical :5ide had been -huMi), in a only in rinance 
a- a college biirsar, but jl-0 in buiidina. J>ut uiie 
had also a rrlimpse during In- itinaiks ut an 
artistic as well as a piratical -ide, airhuugh I'r- 
pre--ed, and pos-ibly not ackiiowledaed : in deab 
inn with thoee old court- there Were ceitain reter- 
ence-> to the low repose tuliiLSS or the buildin-'^ 
which, although elight. were Very feeling. That 
led him to make one reference to a suggestion 
that stairca-es should piojecl into the court rather 
than be placed in the I'Uilding. It (aaiiried to 
liiiii that -uch an arraiigenieii: would disturb the 
repo-e oi the fapade, and mai:e the cnculdtion of 
air in the court less satisfactory. 

Thu rbiE>IJ>KlST -aid they had had a ni<r-t 
instructive e\oidng, and weie veiy much indebted, 
t) dir. Lock. dir. T. (1. J<ick’-on. wlio had had 
so much experience ot buildings ot tlii- cla--. had 
written to -ay that lie should have liked to be 
pre-ent, but, as man} of them kneo\ . he had bean 
ill ; and tuougli he e\a- noa better lie \\as not }et 
able to ceJine out at ninht. They all appeared to 
agree with dir. Luck tiuu the heights ot huildiii,n- 
round court- should not exceed two stiu’ie- and an 
attic, lie could onh regret that m the particular 
case with whicii dir. Lock wa- coiieeriied lie fixod 
tile heigiit at three tIuoiS and an attic. Tluitonl} 
showed tlie dihiculty ot can } nig out in }iia<-tici 
the principles one litdd in tin ory. AMtli regaid 
to another point of dir. Loelb-. the ijuadmiigle 
surrounded on three -ide- and ujjeii un the soiult. 
he ventured to rhinle tlait ewan tliat was not 'juU( 
sutlici< nr to secure the tlnough diaiight whieh lie 
Very properly was anxiou- lu scaune. A- lie 
['ointed on.t, if there was ,i window only at one 
end of the -taircaae one wuuld not gt c a tlirougli 
diruiight: aiidsUjWith a considerable- giunlopen only 
011 the -outh, one could not get a di'aught through 
it. In the I-ie of Wight, in a very exposed 
tion. he knew a -ort of siuniner-hoiiso enclosed on 
three sides, in wTiich one might -it facing the wind 
and not fro] the wind ar all. The spjee m wldch 
one -at wa^ so full of air that the wind eiuilil not 


disturb It. d'ht-rt wa-. too. the wtil-kiiowui 
L^xamjth ot driving in a hansom cab where, if 
theA 1 - much wmdt. rlu door- would ufun ]1\ open 
fnuu tht' ]>re--LU‘e t veiled b\ the idr in tin- cab. 
'i'b^ only way to e. t cio-s-\ t ludaiiun thiuugh tin 
guad 1- to ha\e the angle- o[ien also, and thus 
a\uid the dillieult aUule- whicli dL. Luck hael 
pointed out. A w’ell-kuuwn c'' ample of that was 
the tpiad of ^t. I birtholunieW 's llo-i*iial. ^mith- 
fielu winch had i» nia.nt d fur a gi tou many yeai- 
haiger tlnoi it wo.dd haVe doiie if tin angles had 
nt»t been open, Lind -o although the wards of St. 

J bli th» 'lolUeW S Ht >-pitai W el’e SlUe I >}' -uL , lOid hack 
to back, -till the eircuLiriem through tin quad had 
h> ell sLcU'td i>y the open angh s. and health had 
been maintained nn-h r It. As tu the u}p-rooius. 
unf( li innately iitdiher dir. JLll nor him-elf had 
the advantage of being Lniver-ii} nun, and they 
bail to -ome extent tullii'l th^se thing- out. They 
Wile lather surprised wLeii they came to close 
•jitarters wutli it to hud that, although there w^ert 
gvo-rouiiis. the g}ps had practically been given 
up— at any late in Cambriilge : he believed now- 
the} wtUe called beddeis." For tiu^se bedder- 
itheie was one to a staircase a}q>arentiy} one gouel 
r-oui dowui below, with a little 2 »anrry attached 
to each H' or, senned to be the best arrangement 
at the present time. As to the asptci, every one 
wuuild agi’te that a -inch room in winch a }oung 
iiuin had to li\e a good many houis a day ought to 
have -I me sun in it. IV'inbroke (. olleoe, tho-e 
wry bcautUuI building- by Sir <iilbert Scott.be 
liapi'emd to know vliw wail. Its -itting-rooiir 
fai ed a road and laced the nuith. and that w'a- 
the only thing in thu-e beautiful bu)lding.s one- 
ha (1 to lind fault with. (In the ''tairea-e it -eeiued 
aii brmlit and sunny, but entering the room one 
e'\2>eiU med a cold. de2ne--ed feeinig directly. 
\\ itli regard to the details of g}p'rooms, coul- 
and so on, all the-i‘ ingeiiioiA contri\- 
tinci - Were ab-<duttly Mr. LockA, and if cweiyv- 
body had hi- due. ce'tainly Mr. LockA name 
-hould be on that plan .i- well .i- the architect’s. 
He SI tiled the general dis^JO-ition of the rooms, 
and all the other detail-. He - thi* President! 
eiitii'tl} agreed wuii Air, ih’ior that the arcliitect's 
hu-ine-s was not entirely tu overridt his client, 
but to woik witii him. All rtasonahle architects 
Were unl\ too glad to get the --ngge-tions of those' 
who wei't' going to ime the hiiildnigs. and wdu* 
inu-t Very olten know’ their retjuiremeuts butter 
than the architect^ did. In tins case All’. L(»ck .siig- 
ge-ted the greater portiiui ot tliese arrangements, 
and the part he was respon-ihlu for turned out 
exiiemely w'ell There were other details lu 
wu-lir<l he had gone a little iurther into. At a 
modern college there uuglil to ]»e baths. He 
thought ^0 then, and had impA-ssed it upon the 
authorities, and lie wnis glad to hear there would 
b(' baths later on. He al<o thought hot-w'att-r 
should be laid on to taedi tieHU’. Win it sliouid 
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Still be cooked in kettle^' to the ureat danger of 
the tin dergr ad nates and the Iniilding? generally 
he could not conceivt'. There wore al-o certain 
sanitary annexe'- which he did not think should be 
ab'>olutely abolished from even University build - 
iiicfs. Thrre was one point touched on in the Papev 
he should like to --ay a word about. 'Mv. Lock in 
his concluding obsoi various was rather severe on 
architects vhen he begged them not to think only 
of the outside of the buildings, and he ascribed to 
liim ithe rre-identt a remark counselling archi- 
tects not to put all tJioy knew into the facade. 
He no iloubt said such a thing, but he did not 
remember making that reinaik. It was, how- 
ever, a curious thing that the public should still 
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think that architects thought only of the front, 
and took no trouble al^out the inside at all. The 
peculiar thing was that most architects would say 
that the tendency of architects at the present day 
was to think a little too much of tlie inside and 
less of the front. Tie was rphto sure that the 
development of plan in th(-e days has grown 
more rapidly than the development (jf character 
in the architectural work they were carrying out. 
lie hoped Mr. Lock would take it from them that 
architects did think of the inside, and that they 
quite agreed with him that a building to be worthy 
must be fitted for the purposes for which it was 
to be used. They were greativ indebted to Mr. 
Luck foi his Paper. 
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CHROXICLE. 

Board of Architectural Education. 

The Council have appointed a Committee that 
will be constituted as a Board of Education, to 
whom it shall be a reference, with a view to the 
consideration of the various schemes ni .M'cliitec- 
tural Education throughout the United Kingdom, 
to draw up and submit to the Council a uniform 
scheme of Architectural Education, and to ap- 
proach the recognised institutions of architectural 
training with a view to its general adoption. 

The Board is to have fall power to conduct its 
own negotiations tor the purposes of the abo\e 
liepoL’t, but 4iall not, witliunt special Resolution 
of the Council, involve the Institute in any 
expenditure. The Board is composed of 

and d{7i'/scu// T/cy/UaU's. 

The are 10 ropiesontative architects, 

of whom at least 10 are to hr members of the 
Institute. Of these architects three an' to be 
selected by the Council, and are to include its 
President, dbvo (being nii'inhers of the Institute! 
are to be selected by the (’ommittee of the Archi- 
tectural Association, and are to include its Presi- 
dent. The remaining 11 are to be appointed in 
the lirst place by the ('ouncil and aitt'rwards co- 
opted by the Board. 


The AcJvisorif Mcinhprs are to he representa- 
tives of the Royal Academy. University of London, 
University College. lung's College, the Board of 
Education, the Architectural Schools of Liverpool 
and ^Manchester Universitie--, and of Leeds, Bir- 
mingham, Edinburgh, Dublin. Cardili. and of such 
others as may afterwaiaU be determined by the 
Board. 

Board of Professional Defence. 

The President, at the General i\[eeting la^t 
Monday, announced that the Council, after very 
careful consideration, and aiter the matter had 
been reported upon by a Committee, liad decided 
to establi->h a Board of Professional Defence. 
The work of the Board would be to consider any 
enso submitted to it by a member of the Institute, 
and report to the Council whether it would he in 
the interests of the profession generally for the In- 
stitute to support the memher. The Board would 
have authority from the Council to take solicitor's 
or connsers opinion on any case to enable it to 
report. In Erance, continued the Pre-«ident, archi- 
tects had lone possessed such a Board, and it was 
considered that architects in this country should 
have something of the same kind. The Council 
had only decided the matter that aftHrnoon, and 
in due course there would appear in the •Touunvl 
particulars of the formation of the Commitree, 
and the conditions under which members of the 
Institute would be able to apply to it for legal 
assistance. 

The Registration Question. 

The following letter-« have been handed in for 
publication ; — 

tU, C’/-.-- .l/i;*’- A’-.Vr. I/'r??/ 1904. 

lU J. L. U'. Esg. 

Di:au Sin, — I have recently received a letter 
from Mr. M. Gillhoe Scott, of ’2-*), Bedford Row. 
London, rc-pecting the R.I.B.A. Election. 

liis letter asked if I was in favour of the 
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Rea:i-ti*aTion and Manuorv (^)u‘iliticatinn ut Aivlii- 
ir'cr-, and a-io-d ine if I desirul ro liave my nanir 
incdudcd upi)n a Cta rain li-t rd' caadiilatL^s inv 
t Ifcrioiimvoidd T an inclosed focm. i Lam* 
]iot '^i<_jiied the form, IteiMim* f iliiuk ^iiidi action 
a^ they .ir. propn-im; to take doi^ not miae ^^ith 
my ideas ot what should Lt dum . I dutattd c 
littil' to dll', ^lett, copy of whiidl I elicdi lit I’t - 
wdth. I ^tnd thm to yon ^o that mv po-ition in the 
matter may bt^ quite char. I decline to -mm Afr. 

( iillbee Si<>tt’s Circular whetln v tin* re^odt m tlnm \ 
remain on the C ouncil or whether I do ni')t. 

I aKo -end _vou a copy of my leir* r to Afr. ^cett 
sent on 4th Alay -to-day a- -Ahtius ranhtidly. 

(_di Hi \ I nci > 1 1.. 

1 r. -w. . 

ir a. Srorr, iAse.— ' TF ]aii4. 

Dfak Sxm— ricplyin-a to your letter of t^^th April, 
I am an ardent -upper ter of the principle or com- 
pulsory examination prior to a man being qualined 
to practise as an architect. Thi- i- at pre-tmt 
called •* Piegistrarion." I am distinctly in faA'riur 
of the Statutory Qualiiication of Architects. Liu 
whil-t reiteratine* thi-, and iicting in the ("’ouncil 
to the best of my ability to carry the prope-al 
into effect, I do not con-idcr the action of the 
independent “London ( ommittie.“ of which you 
aie tile Honorary Secretary, i*-^ such a- to -treimthen 
our hands on the h'ouncil. There arc many mem- 
ber- of that In-titutt‘ (.'ijuneil who-e abilitie- 
have deservedly gained them their eminent po-i- 
tions a- arcliitect-, wlio-e opiniijii- are known to 
have recently been stronffy o[)p()'-ed to the hb ei-- 
trationists, but wlio have itiven pat eiu. caieful, 
and unbiassed attention to our oppo-ite view-, 
and heve agreed with lu in the adtiscbiluy of 
something being done to improve the statu- of 
architects. 

To fully di-cu-s thi- iuiportant matter the 
Council, a- you know, ^^a- enlarged bv the addi- 
tion of lepn -eiitative-^ from evo'v Allied society. 
At the \er\ full nu'etiug of thi'-^ auemeiited 
Coumdl-Comiuitlee. the .subject wm- treated by 
tucrv .-ide in -i libenT. busiiies.--like. level- headed 
maimer, and many pre-umed dilferenc - -t*emed 
to v<inish on launn tniiehed. ft vill In a thou-aud 
pities if nil out-ide Soeu ty erifb <! vom- to force 
the pace. A^ a liegi>ti’ati<)iiist 1 dfqn'ecare your 
-luntestion. The woi’k doim -ilrendy liy the [in*- 
-ent men is excelb-nt. Ft actual Pieei-Jimtion he 
iifUt tlie immediate outcome it i< aheadx a^-urml 
tliar the status of the [)rofe--ion will he much 
rai-ed in the early future. 

I fully appreciate the ,,>>>! if of your CAnamittee, 
and know' \ou have onl_\ the b('-t iiitere-t- of the 
profes-ion at he-irt. Yon eoiisider your [)ropo-ed 
course of action is the right one to pursue. It is 
ill tliis I beg to disagiee wuth vou. If such pro- 
Ccdui'e be carried through it wall result in splitting 
the protes-iou into twaj ho-tile camps^ disadvan- 
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1 )l:au 1 w rote lo y*>u. inch r date :-5!d Afav, 

my view^ re-peeting tli. P.l.lhA. ( ouncil mid 
Jfegi-tration. I’his letter you will laive reeai\td 
to-djv. Yt -terday. ord Afj v. you wired to nie as 
follow'^ : — 

“ Will name you as -uppiuaer of Legi-tiation 
unle— yon wire contrary.- — Se o i i." 

I wa- out of towm ye-teolay and ilid not per- 
-omTIy s» (' that telegram until thi- uioiniim, 
4th Afay. The hgram w'as op ned at m} office 
in mv ab-ciiCe, and the followune: answa-r wa- -ent 
to you in my iniiiie- : — “I -upporr Leeistratioii, 
i'Ut preT’er th A the matter be ile.*i: wuth by Council 
-Limit'. Lettm* follow-. — Hi.vrHeOTi 

I only per-oiially -aw tlidt .m-wtu- this inoui- 
iiie. audit is perfectly correct a- tar a- it goi s, 
hut -o that theie -hail lx no mi-unde r-taiieliug 
upon thi- mcttei'. 1 wu-li it to ix di-Liuetl\ imdc}- 
<tood bv you ami vour (’ommittoe that J am not 
a party to your -midiim out the li-t candidate- 
naiiit<l. and I decline to -ign your circular. I 
considiw the ( 'ouncil are doina their very Iwst in 
thi- matter, and that your action is ino-t inadvis- 
able, foe rea-ons -rated in my letter of drd ATiy.— 
Your- faithfully, 

s,U'-co> Hk\ih(oti:. 

Obituary. 

At the meeting la-t Afonday the decea-t*' was 
announcaxl of Xoiaiian Afichael Jlrown, of Ncwvport, 
Mom, J L'lected ] author (>f tlu^ -elected 

de-icn for the [)ro])o-(‘d Technical Iii<titut(‘ at 
Newport : I 'ranci- William T.i-ker, e'h'ctex] J ss.h /Ao' 
1^71, 77o'f '/e 1 hog : (recu’ge Ilenrx I hrch, elected 
Jsvof'/o e ls7o, and re“C(-mly I'etired. 

4’ht' Hon. Sm ki/i via' (Air. Alex. (Arahaim 
I'kS. \.i, in making tlu' above aiinounceineiU, oii- 
servcxl that Air. I’a-kef w'a< recogni-ixl by all nut 
only as a very estiniahle man, Imt as a verv uood 
ai'cliitect. His works generally were well known 
to architects, and his so recent (‘lection as a 
fAllow' made them ngret the more the lo-s to 
tlieir I'anks of one who g,iVi* promise of attain- 
ing tlu‘ Ingliest distinction in hi- art. (leorge 
Henry Lirch, I AS. A., w4io died on tlu' lOtli 
Alay at tlu' age of si\ty-two, had been (’urator 
of Sir .lolni SoaneS Alu-(‘uiii in Lincoln A'- inn 
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Fields since 1894, having succeeded the late Mr. 
AVvatt Papworth. The son of the late Dr. Samuel 
Birch, the distinguished Egyptologist of the 
British Museum, he was born in 1842, and was 
articled to ^Iv Charles Gray, architect, in 1858, 
being snbseijuently with Sir M. Digby Wyatt and 
Mr. Ewan ChrLstian. He became President of the 
Architectural Association in 1875, and was the 
hon. ^eeretary of the London and Middlesex 
Arc Ideological Society from 1877 to 1888. Mr. 
Birch designed the Old London Street in the Health 
Exhibition, and was Cantor Lecturer to the Society 
of Arts in ISSH. and vice-president of the St. 
Paul's Ecclesiological Society. He published The 
Oh] Hnuse (ii Lillie Street, Cltij, and The Churches 
OT Lone] on in the Seventeenth rnnl Eighteenth 
Centnii*:^, He took a deep interest in the anti- 
quities of the metropolis, and formed a valuable 
collection ot London prints and drawings. Mr. 
Birch, Mr. Graham said, was a diligent student of 
architecture all his life, and nobody who had 
ever held that important and de Arable post of 
Curator ot the Soane Museum could have fulfilled 
the duties in a more excellent way than Mr. Birch. 
The Tru:>tees would have great difficulty in finding 
a man equal in all respects to their late lamented 
colleague. 

Thk Puksidext said that Mr. Tasker and 
Mr. Birch were very old friends of his and 
of many other architects in that room and 
eLewhere. Mr. Tasker was a member of the 
Architectural Association. He was a man of 
singularly outspoken and determined views, both 
on art and on other matters. In the days when 
they were together at the Association Class of 
Design they used to criticise each other’s works 
very candidly. From Mr. Tasker perhaps they 
heard the most candid criticism of all ; he was a 
man who always spoke his mind, which is what 
Englishmen like : but he spoke it without any 
bitterness, and left no ill-feeling behind. He 
was a C'atholic, and was fortunate in being the 
nephew of Miss Tasker, a most benevolent member 
of that Cliurch, and this relationship secured to 
him early in life many important commissions. 
One of the (airliest was the College in St. Charles' 
Square at Notting Hill, and when Miss Tasker 
died he had given such ju'oof of his ability that to 
the end of liis life he always had sufficient work 
from the Church to which he belonged. He him- 
self always looked upon Mr. Tasker as an archi- 
tect of remarkable ability, as one cajiable of build- 
ing a cathedral had the opportunity ever come to 
him. He hoped his son, whom he knew very well, 
w’ould be able to succeed him. George Henry 
P>ireh, who^e funeral took place on Saturday, the 
President said was also a great friend of his and 
of manv others wh<i wore at the Association at 
the same time. Tasker and Birch were there 
together. Birch wa^ a man who gave himself from 
his youtli to arclneological pursuits in connection 


with architecture, and perhaps the work he would 
be best remembered by would be the Old 
London ” he created at Earl’s Court. Now’, of 
course, anyone could produce an ** Old London ’* ; 
but Birch was the first to do it, and it had never 
been done so w’ell by anyone else. Birch belonged 
to a small coterie of wdiich he (the President) w’as 
one, and for over five -and- twenty years they met 
month by month at each other’s houses to sketch 
and draw’ — and one gets to know a man very w’ell 
under those circumstances. He remembered 
Birch explaining his idea of Old London, and 
from the point of view' of archaeological research 
and truth it was most excellent, and at the time 
entirely newx He did also a good deal of literary 
w'ork. London Churches of the Seventeenth and 
Eiqhteenth Centuries — perhaps the best knowm of 
his w’orks — was a very valuable production, giving 
not only photographs but a complete list and 
description of the various buildings represented. 
He built a very picturesque little church at 
Dartmouth, but owing to lack of funds it w’as 
never developed as fully as his talent w’ould have 
enabled him to do. As one of the Trustees of the 
Soane Museum he (the President) had come in 
contact w'ith Birch as Curator, and he should like 
to testify to the great obligations the Trustees 
w’ere under for the loving care and attention he 
gave to that Museum, and for the efficiency to 
w’hich he brought it. The visitors largely in- 
creased during his curatorAiip. He made him- 
self thoroughly acquainted wdth the contents of 
the Museum ; he was always there, and was 
always willing to give of the information he 
possessed. It w’as a great regret to them all to 
lose these gentlemen from their ranks. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Association are now’ fairly installed in their 
new’ home in Tufton Street, Westminster. The 
President (Mr. H. T. Hare} and Committee held 
their first reception there on Tuesday, the 10th 
inst., w’hen a large number of members and 
friends had an opportunity of perambulating the 
building and observing the comfortable conditions 
under which the functions of the A. A. teacher 
and student w’ill for the future be discharged. 

Details of the transference to the Association 
of the premises of the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westminster School of Art w’ill be 
found in the Joukxal for 22nd November 1902. 
The transfer carried w’ith it the valuable collection 
of casts belonging to the museum, and the As'-o- 
ciation undertook, if the Royal Absent w'ere given, 
to retain the name ‘’Royal Architectural Museum,’' 
and to keop the museum open to the public. 

The Association, as the piemier architectural 

8 I 
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teaching body in the T'nirt il Kiii_:tli'ni. lud 
outgrown thtrur nccoitiinodanon in (o'e^ir Marl- 
borough Street. }"or rlu \ liad u irdifd in 

■s'ain for preial^es adapr.ibh^ r.ithtir netM- and 
they had at length i‘e-oi\t d to ioik' out tor a con- 
venient site aiul build preaii-t-^ of theii ovn. 
iktilding and t(|uipment would involve a co-t <d 
at least and [iraeticallv the whole aiiu.'uint 

would have to be on -'l 1 by the cuotiibuilon- ol 
triend-. A sub-eriittioii li-t was opened in lUi)l. 
wliieh the As-ociation ii-elf headed with el. COD. 
and by the einl of the yc ar -nine i2d)C0 more li.ul 
been either given oi ]u“Oini-Ld. Tin In-titute 
recently suhsciibed gdOo. An attc ni[)t \\a- made 
by mean- of an intiuenually signed oppceil in IV/-‘ 
Ttm^‘s to win the -ympathy and -upport of the 
general public. The result wa- not encouraeing; 
it became evident that wdiat had to he done must 
be done by architects themselves. The possibi- 
lity of the Institute and tiie Association ]oining 
in a building scheme was then di:?cu--ed. A 
joint committee of the governing bodies considered 
the proposal, and reported in it- favour, it being 
understood that the two in-titiuiou^ -houldoccup} 
one site and have some of the accommodation in 
common, hut that the respLCti^e preini-es -Imuld 
be to all intents and purposes se})arate buildings. 
Two members ot the joint committee were com- 
missioned to find a site. The piacticability of the 
scheme was reserved for consideration wbr it the 
site should be forthcoming. A lean while the 

Association had started the day school, ami their 
needs were becoming daily more and more press- 
ing. It was felt that unle-s suitable accommoda- 
tion were almost immediately in prospect, the edu- 
cational work of the Committee would be seriously 
aftected, if it did mU collap-e altogether. A^ 
Aston Webb remarked at tlie rec* ption in Tufton 
Street last week, tlie A. A. Committee were at 
their wits' end to know what to do. wluni the otbu’ 
of the Museum arri^SMl to put an end to their 
perplexitie- and lead to pcuhap- thc^ mo-t sati-- 
factory of all po-sible solution- of the prohlrin. 

The tran-ter of the })renii-e,s. with fixture^, 
fittings, and furniture — piactieally a free gift of 
the whole — took eltect ni March la A ycair, and 
the work ot remodelling and su[)[)leaieuting the 
buildings to iit tliem foi* tli< ir m u reipiirement^ 
was at once ])ut in hind; and ^er_^ siaeC'^-fully 
ha- it been canued our h\ a former Tre^ident ot 
the Association, Air. T.efjmu'd Sto]u>s. It maybe 
mentioned that tht* oriMnal c )-t of tlu^ Mu-('uin 
building was over t4,0!t(), and of the S( bool of 
Art studios -t 8,000. d'he combined animal rent 
is t2o0. The collection of larst- i- valued at 
some thousand^. The Mu-eum itsi If a di’eary 
place in the old days -will gain son u -thing in 
attracriv(‘ne.-s from its new eii\ ironnuuit ; ami the 
public wlm visit it, presumably Inn lug -oin fancy 
for arcliitectui'e, mav conu* in time to .-snqiadiise 
with the great aim of the Assoemtion nw. to 


give its students the hest possible training in the 
arc and science of architecture- and so help to 
make it more videly known and ap[a*eciated. 

The alterations and addition- to the premises, 
with expenses incidental to tin transfir, have 
brought the outlay up to over -clO.OOi); and at 
the date of writing the A-soeiation are in debt 
to the extent of at least ^A.noo. 

The As-ociation have at Li-t a home worthy ot 
tlieir aspirations, and as a consequence a widcdy 
extended -pheix^ ot usetulness opens out before 
them. Jhit their efioLts will he iiampereil by such 
an expen-i\e burden of debt. The architect’- is 
not a lucrative profession for the va-t majority. 
That td.eOO ha- been raised among them speaks 
miiedi tor their vitality ami public spirit. Seeing 
liow greatly the community stands to gam b} a 
highly trained and etficieiit body of architects, it 
wmuld srem eminently a ca-e for a grant out of 
the public fund- available for technical training. 
It appears vain, however, to hope for help from this 
source— nor j^erhap- is it altogether desirable. It 
may be better and more fitting that ways and means 
be found within the profession it-elf for clearing off 
the debt. What the Association have achieved 
by their own efi’ort- will doubtle-s stimulate them 
to still greater exertions : and, to quote Air. Webb 
again, the older architects must take care to see 
them through their difficulties.” 

The A-sociation held their Annual Dinner — a 
numerously attended and very agreeable function 
—on the 18th in-t..and Mr. ITare took the oppor- 
tunity to render acknowledgment to those wlio 
have helped to bring about the great cliange in 
their pro-peets. They had, he said, several very 
good friends to thank for what had taken place. 
First, they must n()t forget the very important 
werk done by his predecessor in the chair. Air. 
A\ . H. Seth- Smith, for it was largely due to that 
geiitlenian’s energy and initiative that the As-o- 
ciation wci'e in a financial position to avail thein- 
-elvos of tile ofibr made by the Council of the 
Foyal Archite(‘tiiial Aruseum through Air. Maurice 
J). Adams. If they liad not ])o.--e-sed the funds 
Afr, Seth-Smith’s energy has supplied them witli 
tliey would probably have been obliged to decline 
the otier. The best thanks of thc’ Association 
are also due to Air. Alaiirica^ Ih Adams for the 
part lie took in bringing the matter to a head, and 
to Air. Leonard Stokes for the manm r in which 
he has reiidf'red the premises suitable to the 
needs of the Association. 
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MINUTES. XIY 

At the I'oiiiteentli (Jeiieial Meetiii*; of the Se^^ion 
held Mond.iy, lr»ili May 1904. at s pan — lAe^eiit . 
Mr. Aston Webb. ILA.. F-S-A."! in the Chaii. 18 Fellow- 
iincludin- 4 inembei- ot the CoaiiciU, 15 Associates i in- 
cluding 1 membei ut the Couiicili. 1 Hon. Associate, and 
vi-itors . tlie Minute- ot the Meetinc hebl ‘2nd Mav 
‘p. 371] were taken as read and signed a- correct. 

Tile Hon. Secretary announced the decease ot Xoiinaii 
Michael Frown, electetl 1887. or Xewpoit. Mon. . 

Fiancis William Ta-kei, elected 1874. Fclhu, 

1903 : George Henry Biudi.a pa-t J.-ua azfe. elected 1870. 

The Fre-ident announced the e-tabLshinent by tlie 
Council ot a Board of Frofessioual Deience. and also ot a 
Board ut Aichitectuial Education. 

The following candidate^ tor meinher-hip, found by tlir 
Council to be eligible and (jualitied according to the 
Charter and By-la\ys, were recommended for election : — 
As FELLOWS, Thomas Arnold ul^^O(.. 1807 » (Edinburgh) : 
Walter Albert Carlow (Leuesier) . Max Clarke (.Iss-c. 
1880 1 : Allan Oyenden Collarcl 188pi : William 

Heirderson Buircan (Bochdalei ; Edward Goldie: Alired 
Henry Hart (A;>Soc. I8‘j0i ; Chaiie- Grove Johnson (Mexicol ; 
M illiarn Campbell -Tones (Ass.jc. 1888); William Altiod 
Large : Thomas Edward Marshall (Harrogate) : John 
Campbell Turner Murray; John Henry Fhilhps (Carditf) : 
Altred Fiuberts, Wrlliaiir Kusir worth : Percy Buruoll Tubb-: 
John Collingwood Tally 1882 i (Cape Town, South 

Africa) : Benjamin Wooliard (As^oL. i8>9). A- ASSl')- 
CLCTEs, Charles Bosenthal [Qiudir.ta os .1>>0(... Cidunial 
Fjtnn. Siidiicij AbS. h . I'JOJ) (Sydney. X.S.W.) ; Herbert 
Alfred Hall [ V) oban<mL‘r 1899, 19U9. Qiudir'u’il 

1993). As HOXOBVRY ASSOCIATES. -Tames -lebu-a 
Shannon, A.K.A. ; Lord Stanley ot Alderiey, A- H()X. 
FELLOW, The Flight Hon. Lord Carzon of Kedleston. 
G.M.ST.. G.M.I.E., Viceroy of India. 

A r.iper by the Key. J. B. Lock, Bni-ar of Gon\ille and 
Cams College. Cambridge, on Thk Planxino of Collfoi^^ti' 
Builuinits, haying been read by the author, and discus-ed, 
a yote of thanks was pas-ed to him liy acclamation. 

The Chairman announced that the .iditairned discussion 
on the Plenum System ot Veirtilatioii w'uuld take place at 
the Meeting of the r»th June. Also that a Special General 
Meeting would be held the -ame day w’lth lefeience to an 
addition to By-law' 3 to be piupo-ed by the Chair man. 

The proceeding'^ then closed, and the ^Meeting separated 
at 19 p.ni. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

DEVON AND EXETER SOCIETY. 

At the annual meeting of the Pevon and Exeter 
Architectural Society, held on the 1 ith inst., Mr. 
A. S. Parker [F.], the retiring President, in the 
course of his address recalled that they were 
the first provincial society to be allied to the Royal 
Institute of Pritish Architects. The foresight 
and sound judgment then shown by the Society 
Were subsequently endorsed by the alliance of 
sixteen other societies in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the colonies to the representative body 
in London. The benefits of such a communion 
were too manifest to need exposition. They were 
also the first society to suggest to the London 


Architectural As-ociation the extension of their 
teaching to the pro vine in conjunction with the 
local soeietie'^ : the suggestion had been favour- 
ably received, und might lead to a favourable 
result ill the future. 

With regard to architectural education, which 
formed one of the principal subjects of discussion 
at the conference held at the Royal Institute of 
ILitisli Architect- la^t year, and which he attended 
a> representative of this society, be had -trongly felt 
for a considerable time that the present system of 
pupilage, with the mure or 1 g^>s feeble architectural 
instruction given at many technical colleges, was 
an extremely slow and inellicient means for modern 
equipment for such an art a 8 i heirs. There was 
a real need for a tlioiougli course of art and 
technical instruetion for students outside the 
routine or otfice work, combined with the mutual 
entliu-iasm and Iriendiv rivalry which could only 
be obtained lyv a class communion of students. 
All architects -hould as-ist to bring about a sy8tem 
whereby student- may obtain a -e mi -collegiate 
training as a supplement to the system of pupilage. 
They could net expect public educationists to 
further their cau8e miles- they them-elves showed 
a strong de^'ire and cau-e for such advancement. 
It sliould he a matter of congratulation to them 
that they had arianged with the London Archi- 
tectural Asi^oeiatiou that students connected with 
the Devon Society w^ould be able to join the 
Association’s design cla^s in the ensuing se^^ion. 

As to the question of a compulsory examination 
by the Institute of all who wished to become 
architects, and the necessary registration of those 
architects now' in practice, this was a question 
nearly half a century old, but within the last 
twelve months it had attained the position of ‘‘a 
burning (j^uestion.” It was quite evident by the 
vote8 and resolutions of the various societies 
that provincial architects were overwhelmingly 
in favour of the principle. He had the honour 
to represent the society on the Special Com- 
mittee ot the In-tituto now considering the 
question, and had attended the first meeting a 
few' weeks ago. The que8tion was received in a 
fair and open manner by all the member'^, and a 
sub- committee was appointed to draw up some 
scheme to be submitted to the next meeting for 
further discussion. The bubject being sdh 
he would not make any special comment upon it 
beyond that he believed that, should a satisfactory 
bill be agreed on and carried, architectural educa- 
tion would progress with rapid strides. A large 
number of student 8 would not enter for the 
Institute examinations liecause they were not com- 
pelled, and their education sufiered accordingly. 

All architect^ niu-t rejoice at the result of the 
recent judgment of the House of Lords in the 
case of Co/o v. ILaia un<l stores, whereby 

a portion of the (juestiou of ancient lights had 
been set at rest. Through a lack of definition, 
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the law of ancient lights had always been a source 
of litigation and a hindrance to building develop' 
ment. Thtre was still room for improvement in 
the law, and he hoped the time was not far distant 
when no newly formed lights would be able to 
claim the rights of easement. In many part^ of 
the country a call for some revision of the Building 
By-laws had been made with the object of clas^^ify- 
ing the regulations of the model code, so as to 
overcome the evils which neces'^arily accrue to 
“cast iron rules having no (]ualihcations. 

He hoped the Society would use their best 
endeavours to prevent the demolition of ancient 
buildings of interest. The public should be edu- 
cated to set a proper value on the remaining 
landmarks of historic interest, which once de- 
stroyed can never be replaced. Exeter would have 
vastly gained had not vandalism in the past been 
allowed to remove large numbers of ancient build- 
ings, which would have greatly added to the in- 
terest of the city, and have been of commercial 
advantage in the attraction of a larger influx of 
tourists and visitors. He remembered two espe- 
cially fine ancient houses in North Street having 
been removed for the widening of the street, which 
could have been attained by allowing the pave- 
ment to run under the upper stories, on the 
principle of the But ter walk at Dartmouth : but 
no thought or ingenuity appeared to have been 
exercised. He was pleased to note that the Exeter 
Chamber of Commerce had decided to fix tablets 
on places of hi-^toric interest in the city. He him- 
self had I'L^ad a Paper making suggestions in detail 
to that effect before a special meeting convened 
by the Chamber of Commerce in 1898. 

In briefly reviewing the public ])uildings com- 
pleted or in course of erection during the past 
year wuthin the province, the completion of Truro 
Cathedral at once called for congratulation to the 
Church and people of Cornwall, for being the 
means of producing, within a comparatively short 
period, a great and beautiful creation of archi- 
tecture for the worship of God and for the use, 
uplifting, and delight of many generations to 
come. It was a remarkable fact that Cornwall 
had achieved what had not yet been achieved in 
other and richer parts of the kingdom. The 
original Cathedral Committee were fortunate in 
the choice of an architect in the late J. L. Pearson, 
H.A., as one who was able to recreate the very 
spirit of media* val work. The Koyal Naval 
College at Dartmouth was another building of 
national importance now' in course of erection 
W'ithin our province. They had the pleasure of 


inspecting tlii-> great budding in its transitory 
^tate in September of last }ear, under tlu* personal 
guidance of the distinguished architect, Mr. A'-ton 
A'ebb, ILA., who mo^t courteously placed hi'< 
time at their service. The College when completed 
would fully justify the selection of the architect 
by the Admiralty. 

As to the future of architecture in this cuunny, 
he believed there w’as hope for a fuller and licher 
development than ever before, owung partly to the 
continued expansion of wealth and more particu- 
larly to the revised system of art education. 
Fortunately the fetish held during tie* greater 
portion of the nineteenth century, that new build- 
ings must be a slavish copy of some particular 
“ style ” pertaining to a period not their own, had 
now^ been practically abandoned, partly by the 
diversity of modern reijuirement'^. and partly by a 
new school of design w'hich had been growiim 
during the last twenty years, which set the expres- 
sion of the purpose for which the building was 
intended as the motive wTiicli should govern its 
appearance. This doctrine still needed cultiva- 
tion and development as the goal fur correct de- 
sign. Another trait w'hich was being developed by 
architects of artistic temperament was sim[Iieity 
and restraint in design, in contradistinction to the 
vulgar ideal that architecture consisted of orna- 
ment applied tootherwuse plain structures. There 
could be no greater misconception than this. 
The science of good planning, combined with 
the use of the three materials stone, timber, and 
metal, openly shown in well-proportioned com 
structive lines and freely proclaiming tlie use for 
W'hich the building was intended, were the ele- 
ments out of which true aicliittcture must be 
made. In addition to the cultivation ot art, which 
should be born in an architect, the i^reat diversity 
in the requirements of modern building required 
the closest application to master even a por- 
tion of an architect^ studies. Such buildings as 
hospitals, asylums, theatres, churches, business 
premises, and w'arehouses, w'ith their attendant 
modern steel construction, niurkets, towui-lialN, 
libraries, schools, and colleges, were constantly in 
a state of evolution, each needing -special appli- 
cation of systems of heating, ventilation, and 
electricity. These subjects w'ere all Mippleinentary 
to the ground w'ork of construction and to the 
knowledge of historic architi'Cture and ornament 
of past ages, and to tlu* cultivation of architec- 
tural design. Only the very bc'st culture and 
thought should therefore be applied to the creation 
of their art. 
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following notes were put together at a 
I time when I was engaged in the design of a 
tower. 

I found that while the ->tres3es in structures 
■with all the member^ in one plane, such as roofs 
and girders, are fully dealt with in writings on 
construction, very little has been written on that 
large cla'^s of structures wherein the members are 
in dilierent planes. The subject is naturally 
more complicated, but by attacking the problem 
in the simplest form first, one is led on to the 
more difficult cases that occur in practice. 

IVe cannot fix the -^izes of the various parts 
of a structure without a more or less exact know- 
ledge of the stresses to which these will be sub- 
jected, and I should be very pleased if the con- 
sideration wliich I have given to the subject were 
in any way helpful to others engaged on similar 
work or interested in similar questions. 

\EriTleAL AXD s\nMKTUlCAL LOADS ONLY. 

1. If we consider a plane frame formed of two 
upright and two horizontal bars a h, d c, and a d, 
b c\ loaded, at h and c, with any 
weights, as in fig. 1, it is evident 
that, whatever be the loads, they 
are borne directly by the bars a h 
and d < , and that they produce no 
stress in the horizontals a d, b c. 

^1. Suppose now’ that the sup- 
porting bars are inclined at equal 
angles to the horizon, and that 
the loads are equal (tig. 2). Draw’ 
to some scale the centre lines of 
the frame (i) as shown by the strong lines, and 
the lines of action of the loads, and supporting 
forces, as shown by the dotted lines. Letter each 
space so that we may identity each bar, load, or 
reaction by the tsvo letters of the adjoining 
spacer ; thus the horizontals are c e and a c\ the 
inclined bars or and de, the loads be and d c. 
and the reactions of the supports a h and a d. 
Lay off to some scale of tons, cw’ts,, or lbs. \ii) 
the loads b e, l d as in the figure. Consider the 
joint w^here the bars i>c, e e, and the load be 
meet. From the ends of be in {ii) draw’ lines 
parallel to b r, c e, identifying their intersection by 
the letter c. Then be, c e in (ii) measured to the 
same scale to w Inch we have drawm b e represents 
the stress in be, c e. To determine the nature of 
these stresses draw’ a small circle, as in (iv), w’ith 
the lines b e, e e, and b < radiating in the proper 
directions from it, and sketch the triangle of forces 
b c e alongside. The direction of b c is know’ll, 



being dow’nw’ards ; attach the arrow’head to it, 
and put arrow’heads 1 o the other tw'o sides of the 
triangle, so that they follow round in cyclic order. 
Then on the lines radiating from the circle put 
corresponding arrowheads ; as the arrow’s point 
toward the circle the bars b c, e e are both in com- 
pression. 





(ni) 

(iVj 


Next consider the joint formed by the meeting 
oi a e, eb and ba. Knowing the amount and 
direction of he in tii) W’e draw’ from the ends of 
it lines parallel to b a and a e ; these coincide w’ith 
b c and c c. Sketch the circle and radiating lines, 
and the triangle of forces as before (iii) : know - 
ing that a b acts upw’ards, affix the arrow'heads in 
cyclic order in the triangle, and transfer them to 
the lines radiating from the circle ; b e, as before, 
points towards the circle, and is in compression, 
but a e points away from it, and is in tension. 

3. Take next the frame show’ii in fig. 3 (i)— also 
a plane frame — loaded by vertical w’eight> at each 
joint, the loads being equal on each side. Letter 
the spaces as before and lay oft’ (ii) b i , c d. d e. ef, 




ftj, upon a vertical line. Beginning w’ith the load 
\fe, resolve it along the bars d j, j e by draw’ing 
lines from the ends of d e (ii) parallel to these 
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bars, and nit'eting in the point /. Proceed simi- 
larly with tbu re-t of the frame until the stres^^ 
diagram is completed : then, a^ before, the stresses 
in the bars of the frame in (i) are shown by the 
length of the corresponding line^ in iii), measured 
to the scale of tons, cwts., or 11 )s., to which the 
loads f> t, c >h cvc.. were laid oil:'. 

4. id'g. 4 li) shows another form of plane frame. 
As it i^ symmetrical, and the loads are also sym- 
metrical, We have onlv made the stress dnmram 


disappear. Similarly, in tig. L», if theload< remain 
constant, while the slope of tlie laking bars 
made hatter, the stresses in the-e. and in the 
hurizontak. are increased, while the ^iresst - are 
diminislu-d if the slope is made ^teeper. in tig. 4 
the dependence of 
the strLsse- c)n tlie 
inclination of the 
bars is made e\i- 
deiit. Thus the 




for one half, the other 
half being similar. 

-tress in A g i< a 
tension ; but by 


These loads are sup- 

making gL less steep 



posed applied at the 

the stress in A g cun 

i \ \ 

;4 

3c ' t '• 

joints, and the lines of 

be made equal to 

\ \ 

action are shown by 

zero, or become a 

\ \ 

7 / 

dotted lines. 

compres-ion. 



Begin by lettering the 
spaces ; then lay otf the 
loads in (ii) to any con- 
venient scale, as shown 
by a h, h c, e d, d c. 
From the ends of a h 



(i) 


(iii) 


d / 

' ^ ^ 
^ ^ 1 

1 / [ i 

; / — ' 



/ I 
/ I 

J/ I 



I draw lines parallel to oj, h j, and letter the 

J iiiter.-ection /. i^roceeding to the next load, 

^ we have the amount and direction of A j\ 
hr; from y and <, draw lines j^arallel to y /, c /, 
lettering the iiitersi^ction /, proceeding thus until 
the diagram is completed 

In (hi) the sketche*' (not drawn to scale) show 
the method of determining the nature of the 
stresses, the thick linos in ([} showing the pieces 
ill compression, and the thin lines the pieces in 
tension. 

d. Before we leave these plane frames, consider 
the effect of altering the shape of the frame without 
altering the loads. If, in tig. 2, the slope of A e, e d 
be made ilatter, the stress in these bars, and in c c, 
a ! is iiicrejised ; if the slope be made steeper, the 
'tresse^ art correspondingly diminished until when 
A c, c d become upright the stress in these is equal 
to the loads, and the stresses in the horizontals 


C). Let lig. 2 (i) 
represent a section 
through two oppo- v 

:^ite angles of the 

tour-sided square frame -^liown in plan in fig. d, 
the loads on the points 2. 8, (>, 7, being equal to 
each other, and to A r- or r d in fig. 2 i iiu Then 
the latter figure shows the stresses, excepting 
that as the stresses along c c. </ c are not resisted 
by single bars, but are resolved along the lines 

1 N, 1 d, and 2 7, 2 0, respectively, the Ntre-ses 
c e. a e are to be re-olved into components 
parallel to those lines. From c and l. there- 
fore. draw lines parallel to 1 8 and 1 d (that 
is, at angles of 4d degrees; to meet in 0 : then 
0 i\ f'c, measured to the ^cale to which Ac, l d 
is plotted, give the stresses in 1 s and 1 d, or 

2 7, 2 6. As the frame is equally loaded at 2, 7, 
8, and 0, there are equal and opposite reactions 
at all the points of the frame on this level. 

7. If fig. 2 (^i) represented a section through 
two o})posite augle-' of a regular polygon, .-ay, 
of eight >idGs, as shown in plan in fig. 8, the 
lines CO, CO would be drawn parallel to the 
sides of that octagon 1 2 and 1 8 (that is, at 
angles of 22’ de- 
grees). 

8. If, instead of a 
plane figure, fig. 4 is 
taken as a central 
section through oppo- 
site angles of a i>oly- 
gonal dome, fiirmed 
of ribs and rings, the 
jdan of which is 
shown in fig. 7, then 
the same stress dia- 
gram applies ; but as 
the bar.s fa, g A, h /, 

I j, and j a are replaced by ribs or ilngs the cor- 
responding stresses must be resolved along lines 
liarallel to these ribs or rings, as ./• andi // in 
fig. 7. This is done by making / o,, Ac., in 
fig. 4 (iij parallel to c and v, ; / o, show 
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then the stresses in the top ring. Note that these 
act in a plane at right angles to the others— or. in 
a horizontal plane. As all the loads are sym- 
metrical, all the corresponding bars have the same 
stresses. 

h. This example indicates the general nature of 
the stresses in domes, which ^tresses we may 
divide into two cla'^^es ’ namely, -^tresses acting in 
vertical planes which are always compressive, and 
stresses acting in hoiizontal planes which are 



U'^ually tensile in the lower part and compressive 
in the upp(a*. The top ring will always lie in 
compression, and the bottom ring in tension. 

T'o show how the stresses may be moditied by 
the loading, assume a heavy lantern upon the top 
of this roof (hg. 7), and let lig. s be the corre- 
sponding stress diagram, where a b to the pie- 
vionsly chosen scale of load^ re])resonts that 
portion of the weight of the lantern bearing upon 
the half rib ; or, as we are dealing with an 
eighteen-sided ligure, ono-eighteemii of the weight 
of the lantern, lly completing the diagram we lind 
that all the rings except the to[) ring are in ten- 


sion. AVithout the lantern, and under the load^ 
in tig. 4 (ii), the dome tends to burst out at the 
first and second or bottom rings, and to collapse 
inwards at the third, fourth, and fifth oi top rings. 

The effect ot adding the 
if' lantern is to make the 

i \ whole dome tend to 

/ \ bur-t out except at the 

top ring. 

10. it will readily be 
seen that the loads might 
• he so arranged that all 

the stresses in the rings, 
except in the top and 
bottom rings, would dis- 
appear, the 'stress dia- 
gram taking the lorm 
shown m lig. 0 ; or the 
foi-m of the dome, if the 
' ; loads were fixed, might 



11. If the number of ribs and rings increases 
indetinitely we approach what Ihinkme ba> called 
the true dome— /.c. a thin shell forming a solid of 
revolution round a vertical axis. T'hi^ fornix the 
next example. Fig. 10 ii) sho^^s the half-section 
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of the dome,, which is hemispherical, and of metal 
capable of resisting tensile and compressive stresses, 
of uniform thickness, and of uniform weight iDer 
square foot. 

Assume the centre line as representing to some 
scale yet to be determined the weight of the dome, 
or of some section of it. Divide this line into any 
number of convenient parts — for convenience we 
have taken sixteen equal parts — and mark the 
divisions 1', 2', 3', Ac. Draw through 1', 2, 3'. 


over the section, and the line 0' (' the radial 
thrust, all measured to the same scale mot yet 
determined) a-^ 0' 1(3'. 

If the point 1 were taken ver\ near the crown, 
the load would be very small, aud the lu)ri/ontal 
thrust and direct stress would also be ivdiieed ; at 
the crown itself there is no stre-s. Thi'^ is one 
of the material points of di here nee between the 
dome and the arch, which latter construction has 
always a thrust at the crown. 



Ac., hori/^ontal lines to cut the section of 
the dome in 1, 2, 3, Ac. Then as the area 
of any segment of a sphere equals c h, 
where ( is the circumference of the sphere, 
and Ji is the height of the segment, any 
length, such as 2', 3', or 5', (3' on the centre 
vertical, measured on the same scale upon 
which that vertical represent^ the whole 
weight of the dome or the chosen portion 
of it, will give the weight of the segment 2, 3 or 
o, (3 of the dome or chosen portion. 

As the thickness of the dome is inconsiderable 
the pressure may be considered as uniformly dis- 
tributed over any section, such us 1, and therefore 
tangential to its surface. Draw through 1 a line 
la tangential to the surface (at right angles to 
the radius 1', 16'; and through 0' produce u 0' 
indefinitely. Through 0' and 1' draw (A t' and 1' i' 
parallel to 0' a and 1 o respectively to intersect in 
t ' ; we have then the triangle of forces holding that 
part 0' 1 of the dome in equilibrium. 0 I'is the 
weight of it ( being the load on point 1 ), the line 
V t' the direct compression uniformly distributed 


Proceeding to section 2 wo form the 
stress diagram, giving the four-sibb d tignre 
1' 2' r 2' being the weight of tlie 

segment. 1'/' the direct ^tre^s upon the 
lower section ; I' t- giving r.idial thrust. 
Proceeding similarly for the remainder of 
the figure, the direct thrusts cut the hori- 
zontal lines further mid further from tin- 
load line until we reach (3, when the inter- 
sections begin to approach the load line again, 
making the polygon of forces for eacdi section 
similar to the four-sided figure g // /I c in fig. J (i). 

12. ^The diagram of stre^ses may take anotlier 
form given at (ii). Set otf the load line as before, 
and through 0" draw lines tangential to the sur- 
face of the dome at the various points to intersect 
with the horizontal lines. Through these inter- 
sections draw the curve from 0" to 16'. Then 
we have the stress diagram, but of the form .r, //, 
.r, e", the radial thrusts aiiove the point where 
th(‘ curve turns to the load lino again, and the 
radial tensions below that point being given hv 
the differences / , //. 
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This radial thrust and tension may be made 
more cdear by referring back to tig. 4, in which 
aj, j /. lit may be called the radial thrusts, and 
//^/. 7^/the radial tensions. As in that diagram 
these thrusts and tensions Were resolved aloiym the 
rings, so in this case the ^ //’s niU'^t be resolved 
into eijuivalcnt thrmts or tensions acting at right 
angles to the plane of the paper : that is actually 
upon the vmuical faces of the section. 

18. Let 0' 10' lA-preSent the total weight of fclie 
dome, then any / ^ shows the total radial thru-t 
upon the corix^pondiiig -ectlon, which we shall 
call IE Being uniformly distributed, its intensity 
per unit of circumference eiRials 

R 

units in the circumference 

ju:^t as the intensity of pre'>^^ure on a pillar etjuals 
the total pressure divided by the units of area in 
the pillar. 

In any cireulai ring under uniform normal 
pressure (tig. 10 (iini, as in a cylinder holding 
water, the resultant tension or compression T 
(which we call hoop tension) etiuaL the intensity 
of the radial pressure multiplied by the radius, 
1\ X radiii'^ , . rr. 

= hoop teii'^ion = 1. 

circumtereiice 

Thi- . con:^taut (luantitv for 

circumrerence 

any circle, and ctpials , nearly, ^>0 that 



AVhcn, tlierefure. U' 10" repre.-eiits the total 
weight of the dome, we mu^t divide each r // by 
0‘2 s 8:^ for the hoop tension. 

Su]>i)o-e we take 0' 1(;" to reprt^>eiit - of 

^ (>'2882 

the Weight of the dome, then W( will not require 
to divide the /’ v’s ill iig. 10 (iiu or, what is the 
^aiiie thing, the lengths 0' t\ t' t', Ac. in hg. 10 (i), 
as they will each equal the hoop tension at that 
point; he. if wo take, not the weight of 800 , but 

or 57 *8 of the dome, the r //’s, or 0' 

n-2S8‘2 

i' . iVc., give the hoop tension or conipi’es- 

sioii directly. 

Lorrii such a scale that 0' 10' measures the 
weight of .“)7 '8 of the dome; the lengths /*(.' 
in ui) measured to that ^cah' give the total eom- 
pres^ion on a. horizontal plaiu' on a segment o( 
57 ‘8 of the dome, or the length- 1' 2' fh 8' 

. . . \Q,, ill (i) may equally be u^ed. 

As the length of an arc of 57 '8> equals its 
radius, we have only to divide' the lengths 0" by 
the radius at tin* corresponding points to get the 
intensity of pressure on the horizontal section. 

1 1, At the joint of no hoop thrust or hoop tension 
the maximum horizontal tliru-t is caused. This 
joint is freqiumtly called the joint of rupture; it 


is situated at a height above the springing line of 
I ( x/o-lj radius, or about 51' 49' from the ver- 
tical. Above that joint the dome tends to collapse 
inwards ; below it tend-, to spread outwards. 

15. The results in paragraphs 11 to 14 inclu- 
sive are assumed by some writers to apply to 
stone domes of con-iderable thickness ; but they 
are only correct for lliui domes of material capable 
of resisting tension and compression, of true 
hemispherical section, and of uniform weight per 
unit of surface. If we put an *‘eye‘’ to the 
dome omit the central upper part — say the 
part above the line 1 L) then the horizontal line 
0' t , /- r\ AC., is lowered to the level of 1 1', and 
the pobition of the joint of rupture is also lowered. 
If a heavy load were put at 1. then it would be 
raised, increasing the part under hoop tension and 
diminishing the part under hoop coinpres-ioii. If 
the 'Section is varied and becomes pointed or of 
any other curvature, there is also a change in the 
position of thi- joint. 

1(3. Note that in the thin hemispherical dome 
we have been considering ihg. 10) there i- no 
outward thrust upon the abutments. 

If the dome is a segment ufa splieiv l(‘-s than a 
herai-pliere, i.r. if the -pringing line is nol at 
1(>' 1(3 in tig. 10 (i), but at the level of say U'O, 
there is an outward thrust to be taken by the 
abutments or by a ring at that level. The btress 
diagram for sneli spherical dome Ic-s than a 
hemisphere is rr presented by that part of the 
-tress diagram in hg. 1(5 \ii which lies above the 
level 9' 9, the part of the stress diagram 9' to 1(7 
being supposed removed. Bnt while Ub before the 
lengths of the type 0/', /’ t', (- l \ give the hoop 
tensions or thrust upon any di\ision above the 
-pringing line, there is at that line an outward 
thrust, winch i- the horizontal component of the 
line 9 /'*, and i- equal to 0' /’*. It may make this 
ekairerif we remember that from the crown down- 
wards at each ring or segment, we are constantly 
adding the horizoiiial tlii'usts of the type 0/', /'/- 
I r // in hg. 10 (ii) ), until we come to the joint of 
rupture or no hoop pressure. At that point the 
horizontal thrust to be taken by the abutments or 
by a ring at the base is a maximum, and is the 
sum of all the 0/', LL’ ... in lig, 10 (i) (or 
r ;/'s m tig. 10 (ii) ) ; below it the horizontal thrust 
is still the sum of the r v's, but these .r v's change 
sign, becoming tensioiib, and act in the opposite 
direction to those in the upper part of the dtune, 
so that we take the ii h/i'hni t< sum. The outward 
thrust thu^ diiniuisheb from the joint of rupture 
downwards until it is zero at the base of a hemi- 
-plierical dome. For the begmeiitai dome there is 
ahvays a Jioriztuital thrust at the base, which is the 
algebraic sum of the / v’s. It may be ascertained 
directly by laying off the vertical line representing 
the weight of the part considered (say 0' 9' in 
lig. 10). drawing through 0' a horizontal line, and 
throiigli 9' a lino tangential to the surface of the 
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dome at the springing 0, to intersect in then 
0' P is the horizontal thrust to be resisted by the 
abutments or by a ring at the ba^e. If the load-line 
0' 9 represents not the total weight of the dome, 

but the weight of ‘V— , the line 0' i A measured to 

the scale oi loads, gives the tension ijt the segment 
at the base. 

17. Instead of the resistance to spreading out- 
wards being 'supplied by a metal ring at the base, 
it may be given by the stability of the supports, 
such as a circular wall, or by a series of buttresses. 



tc, 11. 


In that case it may be desired to know the out- 
ward radial thrust rather than the hoop tension. 
The outward thrust per degree of circumference 
is given by the line 0' T, measured to the scale of 
loads and divided either l>y 3(30= or by 77 *3, 
according as the load line has been taken to repre- 


sent the total weight or the weight of 


3 ( 30 ’ 


of the 


total. 

Rankine gives an analytic solution of this 
hemisidierical dome in his AppHerl 2Icr]vn/irs. 

J.et us now tui’n to the case of a conical 


dome also of thin material of uniform thickne-s, 
capable of resisting both tension and compression, 
and let d !> r o' in tig. 11 be the half central section. 

To draw the stress diagram, it is necessary to 
know the proportionate weights at each part of 
the height. iU\ide the height into, say, eight 
equal parts, and through the centre- of the-e 
equal parts, 1, 2, 3 .... S. draw 
horizontal lines to inter-ect the 
Centre line. Then the lengths of 
these lines, 11', 2 2'. 3 3' . . . . . 

are prcqfortioiuite to the WLiglit of 
each corresponding division. We can 
lay oti‘ on a vertical load-line lengths 
equal to 1 1'. 2 2', 3 3' . . . . N b' in 
regular succession, and that vertical 
load-line would tliLii represent to 
-ome as yet unkiiowm scale the \veight 
of the dome, and la- divided in pro- 
portion to the weiidits ol each coi re- 
sponding part of equal height. As 
the full radii w'ould often lead to a 
Stress diagram of too large a seale, 
w'e may take proportionate parts of 
the radii by drawing the line i j cut- 
ting off, say. ‘ or | of the lengths 

1 1', 2 2'. Ac., and Using the radii su 
reduced. 

We use the reduced radii in this 
case, and accordingly -et off from 0 
the lengths 0 1 '. 1" 2", 2 ' 3 . . . . 
7 ' N' equal to the lengths ol 1 1 , 

2 2'. . . . s s’ cut off by the liiiL l /. 
Take the total length 0 s' to repre- 
sent the total w'eight of tlie dome 
“ b*2s32 : then the -cale for the 
Stress diagram i- found by dividing 
that length (J s imo the number of 
lbs., cwts.. or tons contained in 

Weight of dome 
r,-2s32 

Next, as in the spherical dome, we 
have ftu* the stress at 1, the load or 
the ^veight of the first of the eight 
divisions into which we divided the 
dome, acting vertically, reprc'^eiited 
by 0 i ; then tlie resistance offered 
by the bwver part of the dome, 
which we take a^ acting in the centre line 
of the shell and accordingly shown l)v a line 
1 A parallel thereto. ^\ e have aho the resi-^t- 
ance supplied by the hoop pressure acting liori- 
zuntally and therefore by the lim> 0 /^. The 
triangle 0 1' A is then the triangle of forces 
acting at the point 1, and holding the up[)eriuosL 
of the eight divisions in equilibrium. 

lake next the point 2. ^\ e have acting on the 

upper face the stress 1" / , just found; then the 
weight of the second division, acting vertically 
down'svuids throug^li the point 2. and repre.-'ented 
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in the ^tres^ diagram by 1" 2' . then the riaction 
of the lower part of the (loine which i- (Jrawn 
parallel to the '^lope of the dome befoi c, and 
the hoop pressure fj / .drawn horizontally from 
the upper end of /j 1’', to intersect with 2 t 2 ^ 

Thus /. 1" 2'' tj i^ the polygon of forces for the 
point 2. 

The lengths of the type o t, t- give 

the hoop compression- when the line 0 s'' repre- 
sents to some scale the total weight of the dome 
-i-0'i^s:T2. All these hoop pressures act outward, 
and at the ba-^e we have either to supply a hoop 
tension by means of a metal ring, or a resistance 
to spreading supplied by the abutments. This 
hoop tension or resistance must be equal to the 
sum of all, tj AC. : in other 

words, at the base of the dome we should have 
acting the stress s" 0 the vertical reaction of the 
abutment (equal to the weight of the dome) and 
a hoop thrust or tension equal to n The tii- 
angle of the forces acting at <I is thus : r. / - 8 

The hoop pressures /j. the 
mean pressures acting on the divisions of the dome 
to which they apply, and the mean pressure on 
the material in a plane normal to the vertical 
section is equal to /i divided by 
the area of the section on which any such hoop 
pressure acts— /.c. the raking length of any 
division, multiplied by the thickness of the shell of 
the dome. 

It), Suppose now that the dome, instead of 
having an eye at the n^p had a load, such as that 
of a lantern acting at 1. Then in the stress 
diagram our fitst load would be represented not by 
the short line 0 1". hut by some longer line O' 1" 
which, measured to the scale of loads, would bo 
equal to the load ol the lantern, or the load of 
lantern -s- 0'2-^o2, according a- our load-line re- 
presented the total weight of the dome or the 

part of it. The changed form of the 

6-28o2 

diagram is shown by the dotted lines, the points 
being now found at a higher level, 

/j' and the meridian ^tresses 

2" /j . . . . /s being increased to I"//, 2" t/ 

8" /h. 

roinkine gives the analytic solution of these 
conical domes with and without lanterns in his 
3L'chi(}ii( s. 

As we ha\e said before, this method of graphical 
study is e<pial]y applicable to any sliape of dome. 
Tlu' matluunatical method is more or les- limited 
to n'c’ular curved outliiu's. 

TATFiai. ToncF.s \XI> IKKFa.FLVU TJ’iVDTXm 

20. ^Ye need not discuss here the question of 
wind pressure upon surfaces inclined at any angle 
to its direction ; we may refer to the various 
papers on that subject for the most recmit esti~ 
mates of its values, and by multi]dying the ex- 


posed area by the corresponding pressure per unit 
of surface, ascertain the amount to be provided 
for. 

Let the structure shown in fig. 12 be acted on 
by a wund pressure W, acting at a distance /, 
above the section he; it is required to find the 
stresses produced by W on the part a hcch 

Dealing first with this as a plane figure, we 
know’ that W produces on the section h c. a bend- 



i 

I 


I 


^ - ^ 


ing moment equal to W /, and a shearing force 
equal to W. 

The bending moment produces an iipw’ard 
pressure at and a dowuiward pressure at c, equal 

t / 

21. If \ve are dealing with some section oi>\ 
where the bars resisting these stresses are inclined 
at t^qual angles to the horizon in place of being 
upright, as in fig. IH ; then let n, fig. 11, repre- 
M'lit the point h. wdiere there is acting an up- 
ward force (li of a horizontal force (2) of 

/' r 2 
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(assuming that the shear W acts equally at /' and / and li ^vould not he stressed hv tlie Im nding, 
. ) : th(‘ force CT) in the bar a /a and the force ( 1) tbu-e bars hem- in the iiLUtral a\i- cf ilie fiarne. 
in the bar h < . 



> l< . . 1 - 


Set otf to some scab' — ^ : draw 

I) L 

parallel to // /> ; through 1 draw o . 4 = . and 

connect 4 . n. Then 'J. . M measured to that -cale is 
the stress on the bar !>>-, and 4 . 1 the =hear to be 
pr(‘vided fnr at A, a^ the resistatice to lateral 
action of the inchiud bar aO (= 0 . 1 ) provides 


:28. But if the Iranie be eiglit-'^idcd in plan, as 
in tig. 1<), the wind still aiuiuL^ in tht. direction of 
the diagonal, then in plau- of the re^nstiincc to 
bending being supplied by two points only, it will 
he '-upplieil liy time on each -idc <4* the 

neutral axis, there being '<rili no -to due to 
bending i-n h and /' (that is, a-sumiim that the 
Irainc is so constiucUrd as to act as one whole . 



the remainder. The stresses at tlie point < are 
similar but opposite, with the exception of the 
shear 1.1. w^hicli is c(pial in magnitude but in the 
same direction as at A. 

When, therefore, the bars supporting tlio 
Section in question are not upright, but inclined 
as in the la-^t figurtx the shear to be taken by 

the hracing is reduced to W' _ ” b ^ ^ ^ 

' Ac h (‘ 


being the total shear less the amount taken up 
by tile slope of the legs. 

'2'2. Imagine next that fig, 12 represents the 
central vertical section of a square- framed figure, 
the plan of wdiich is shown in fig. Id. The upw’ard 
l)ressure at A and the downward pressure at c 

W’ould still equal when the wdnd producing 


the bending moment A\' / acted in the direction 
A,, (the direction of the diagonal); the ])ars at 



Idle stress upon tlie points A and g will vary 
according to the distances from the neutral axis 
A /. If. therefoi’c, we call the tn*essuro at />. say, 
/. we tiiul tin* pri's^tu'e at u In a simplr proportion. 

as l> // : If <f' :: I : j>re— ui o at </, 

,1 . U 1 1' A X 

that IS ^ ^ ^ = pi'essure at k. 

The iiiomeni of resistanea' at being the 
pressur(‘ multiplied In its distance from the 
neutral axis, is ,/ /> A', and at '/ coi-)'c^t)ondingly 

i"^ ' Adding the whole six wc hnd the 

total moment of resistance equals 

^ 

But 2 A A' equals the diameter hi ; tliereforo the 
total moment oi resistance equals 

aiani.., [ I +. -i j . 
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As ill every regular octagon, the ratio is con- 
stant and equal to ‘TOd. we may vuite the last 
equation 

diam. / 1*99 == Moment of resistance. 

As the bending moment (W /) is equal to the 
moment cf re-i-tance idiam. ,/ l*9nq we iiiid the 
maximum pressure / by dividing the former l)y 
diam. 1*99, nr " 

diam. l’ 9 i) /-cl'nq’ 

Thi^, as before, i^^ tension on the windward -ide 
and compie-sion on tin* leeward side. 



II.. 17 


*24. Suppo-e in-tead of an eight- sided we liad 
a twelve-sided regular poly^i^m. Tluai the total 
monifUt of rt'^islaiu'e would be 

•i + 4 / 'LlL + 4 , f' u/ 

0 h h 

= aia,n. , [l +2(y{yMqj ;;,4 

= diam. Ml + 1‘179 + -V) = diam. / 2-979, 

and for tlu' maximum pressure at h and < i ten-ion 
on windward, compression on leeward side) 

W / 

,2-979' 

We would piocccd similaily for any other regular- 
^ided polygon, and lind for an eighti'eii— ided 
figitic the moiiKiit of icsistance would be 
= diam. I . {*420. 

24. llesicUs the bending moment, which in- 
crea.-es the pressuie on one sidt^ and diminishes it 
on the other, by tending to overturn tlu' structure, 
then* is a ^hearing foieo tending to slide it boddv 
along m the direction of the wind. 

Let iig. Is show lh(' [)lan ot a square structure, 
and let W represent the direction ot' the r\iiid. 
T1 h‘ Clearing force tends to make it as-uuie the 
position n' ], i' ,]' shown by the strone lines. Tlio 


resistance to thi- change is supplied by the bracing 
in the faces e J>, ctl, the shi ar in each lieing equal 


to 


W 


The fac(‘S < 


m/ 




W 


ii ii 


do not supply any resis- 
tance to this force. 

2(). In Eg. 19 we -how 
ail octagon and indicate 
the change in torm 
under a -liearing furer 
by the stnmg lines. If 
we call the stiess in the 
hracing A t unity, the 

stress in the bracing eA may bo found by the 
‘•virtual velocity" of the force in e /.. Let the 
points ii h r ^ ^ , pass to tlie positions o' /A - . . . . : 

h ML ^ C c ' 


w- 




ff 


f f 


draw through A. A n at right angles to e A : 
then the maximum di-placement is AA' = unitv. 
and th(' virtual velocity of the force along a A = 
A A' 1 , 

nh' z=z = ^ , asthelrameis aregularoctaeou. 

\ 2 x ' '1 

The sliear i.s proportional to tliis, and the 
total stress in the bracing resisting shear 

I ^ 

= l-hl-r4(^ when the stre-s on A , 

considered unity. 

It we had a twelve-sidi'd hgure. wo should lind 
that the total shear would he 7*2 rimes, and for an 
eighteen- sided tigure Ll-n times tlie -hear in one 
of the parallel sides. 

27. To find the maximum stress wliicli iKcurs 
on each of the faces /-c. A./, we divid(‘ the total 
shear by the number thus : 

shear on i> < 

_ total shear _ W 
“ 4*S ~ {-S* 

This ^hcar might be 
taken up by two diagonals 
a- shown by the dotted 
lines in tig. 20, each cap- 
able of resisting tensimt 

and compression, and bearing half or : if the 
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]>racin.e bars h ih r c. tension or cornprc-siou 

only, the shear in each would be < 1 ? before = . 

-[•S 

To find the direct stress in the bracin.er bar er, we 
should increa-e this in the proportion of r l 10 /' < . 

*2s. It will be ni)ted that motion or tendency to 
motion in the plane of the bracing produce- stre-- 
according to the extent of that motion or tendency : 






PL,Rf^. 

5L n? 5/oas 




scr<^s:) 


b 





neither motion nor tendency to motion in the direc- 
tion at right angles to that idane produce*- st res- 
in the bracing. Accordingly, there is no slie^ir in 
the faces a //, d (\ fig, 10, and the motion A A' of tlio 
face d A is supposed to be compounded of two 
motions, one A /z, in the direction at right angle - 
to the plane of the ])racing, producing, therelore, 
no stress in it ; and one ?z A', in the plane of ilu* 
bracing, and producing a corresponding stress. 

29. If we have any regular- sided polygon to 


deal witli, Wt pror-ced in the saim- manm r. Tin 
amount of sfi, jnug snv-s on any f.tet may b< 
iound grapbiLally as follows - fo- any plan, draw 
one half ihv plan on one -ide ol a cenrie lim- o • . 
and i opt at the other half on tliL other -ide (4' the 
Centre liin as in tig. g], ^vht re -hear diaeratus 
are drawn for a sguaiv plan, lattral l*c>ri-i paralL.1 
to one face: square plan, forci 111 th, direction ot 
the diagonal : liexaeoiial plan, and octagonal plan, 
iorce parallel to two faces. 

I'bLii let the length e e repiasLiu t" -om< -cal. 
the shear Wat lilt -ectionconsid. red tin* prop, ct 'on 
of any side on thi- line, mea-uiMl to the -am. 
scale, will eive amount ot shear taken by that 
-ide. Note that the shear when aetine in a. direc* 
lion parallel to the diagonal ot a s.|uare, prodiiec- 
a less Gtfecr on the sides than wlun nc'ing in j 
direction parallel to a -ide. 

oO. In any dome tor rued of iihs and rinas with 
wind bracing i-etwetn, we may fii-t find tie -tresses 
due to the Weight of the -tructure it-^lf i>y ih* 
graphical method in the pu Ceding -ecticn. cnid 
write these against the corresponding pieces intla 
drawing, or put them into tabular form. Xt\t 
above every section find the total wind pres-ure 
and its centre ol action, and thence dtduce the 
maximum -tresses produced in the ribs, adding 
the compres-ions and deducting the ten-ion-, to 
end from tho-e due to the wtiglu of the -tructnrt . 
On the leeward side the pressure ill be incieastd. 
and on the windward side dimini slu d, but u-ualiy 
there will -till be comprt-sion on tbt* windward 
rib. Then find the maximum ^bear on any fac.- 
at each section, which will he the total wind pre— 
sure above that stetion 1 reduced as lie fore, if the 
-ection has inclined side-., divided by two in the 
ca-e ol a squaix. or l‘S in the case ot an octagon, 
which maximum shear must he di\ideel by tlie 
number of bracing bars acting in eai li panel, and 
increased by tiu- ratio of the im lim d b ngtli to the 
horizontal a- already explaimb. W'e -hall tin n 
liave all the stre-Sf- due to wind tii‘e--urt and 
dead load, and can proportion the t'lect - accord- 
ingly. 

Ml. It is t-asy to find, by a dii-t ct graplneal 
process, the st res fie- arising from a wind bbnviim 
in a dilection parallel to two ef tin- -idcs of a 
Square tower such as that ui fig. 2J. izt tbai 
structure be framed up. and the hues ol aciu'ii of 
the wind be as there shown : b-iter the -paces and 
toimthe -^tres^ diagram by drawing ,4 paralb 1 
and eijual to u /< ; />',■' to A,\ and -o on. t’om- 
mencing at tlu* apex, w'e know the force o' A': 
from tile end- draw line- parallel to A / and fo . 
these, itif'a-uiXMl to tlu* same -cale as the wind 
forces, will give tb(‘ stresses in the correspoiuiing 
bars. The diagram may he completed now in th*' 
u-ual way, taking each nucleus in the frame, and 
making a ccirri-spondnig poh'/on in tin* stres'^ 
diagram. J>ut when we bavt* to deal with ]^oiy 
gonal ))lans, it is not ])0.s-ible to get ^o sinqile a 



OX Tin: <rnE<>ivs jx 

->olution. T1 il‘ liiL'tliod now in hr described is, 
])criiiips, as siiiiple and direct as we can attain. 
Let tie. 'In be a \ertical 'section through the centre 
and two opposite angles of a framed spire of, say, 
eight ^ide^. and let n h, hr. r <1 . and de be the 



dirLCtiun and ]Joiius of application of the wind 
pi'e^'r'UrLS at the various divisions. I'ind the>e 
auiuun:s by multiplying the wind pressure per 
unit of sufaee by the area of the surface, the wind 
pressure, of course, varying with the inclination 
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diaeiMin. Xext produce the lines of action of the 
wind tlirough these two figures. 

in fig. 25 draw e e at right angles to a c. and, 
choosing any point j_> in it as a pole, connect 
a, b. e. d, e with e Igv ^.traight lines. Through o, 
where the highest line of action of the wind inter- 
sects r 0 , draw o 1 parallel to [> d : through 1, draw 
1 2 parallel to e ; draw 2 H parallel to p 5, and o 4 
parallel to producing these lines to cut cu in 
u'o’dj'. This furnm the bending moment dia- 
gram. 

In fig. 24. through r draw -/ r, tlirough h draw 
ij h ; through «. draw i ] ; through d draw k I, and 
tbrougli c draw c at right angles to the force 
lines a l. cutting the lines of action of the wind, 
and so complete the shearing-force diagram. 

From these we proceed to find the stresses, con- 
sidering fig. 23 as a plane structure at first. 

33. The point o'" in fig. 25 (obtained by pro- 
ducing B 4 to intersection with c e) is on the line 
of action of the remltaiit of the wind pres-^ures 
<! b, he, rd^ d c : o' (obtained by producing 2 3) is 
on the line of action of the resultant of u u, l d, 
d c, and similarly u' is on the line of action of the 
resultant of the pressures e d and d c. Draw 
through these points hurizuiital lines to cut the 
corresponding points o ", e' , </ in fig. 23. To 
find the stresses in the bai- >> i\ p g, and the 
shearing stress to be resisted in the frame il v, 



of the surface uppo-cd to U. This would give the 
total wind pre'-^uirat cadi )uint, were the surfaces 
at right angle- to the wind; but as the surlaees 
are more or Ic'-s “sloping*’ on plan, we mu’r-t 
reduce it by multiplying by '5 fora circular figure, 
and by 'h{\ for a polygon of eight sides. 

32. On the I lase line produced, set oil. / b. he, < d, d e 
fig. 21 iur the >hoaring force diagram, and the 
>auu‘ again in lig. 25 fur the heiiding moment 


connect ]> with (* tlig, 23), a point on the line of 
action of the wind pressures. 

In fig. 24 the line a c represents the total 
shearing stress betw'eeii rg and p ii. Through n 
draw' ii 1' parallel to ii r. and through e draw e 1' 
parallel to jnd” in fig. 23. Draw' through e the 
line cl' parallel to j_> and I'l" parallel to ae; 
1' d is the tension in a/'. I’l" the shear to be 
provided for by the bracing, and !"<• is tlie pres- 
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-art* ill n -/, This is un the suppo:^ition that tig. 
is a plane structnre. 

Similarly \ve proceed at the section ; ,j q' in 
lig. 24 being the shearing force, h} drawing qn" 
.tig. 2K) ; <2 parallel to it, and p‘2'.2 2'. g'2 
parallel to r n\ n > , -/ /■, I’e^pectiveiy. 

Then 2' 2" is the -hear in the bracing, and 
./ 2h q' 2" the ten-inn and thrust as before. 

jly the same proce-- Ae arrive at the -tre--c- 
and -hear- at the sections v' > ^ 

Now the thrusts and tensions -uch a- 2 - ' 2' 
would he the :.tre;-es upon -ingle bar- : but they 
are resisted by be\eral bars. In thi- ease we are 
dealincr with an octagon, and the inaximum ?tre-3 

^ . . o 2' 2 ' 

on the windward bar is — andv on the 

leeward bar, in accordance Avith the results ijre- 
viuusly found. Each of the stre-^es n 1 ./ 2 . , A'. 
A’ 4', and cl", g'2", r 3'. s'l; should thej-efore 
be divided l)y l*9p, and then added to or de- 
ducted from the stresses due to dead load, to 
hud the maximum -tress in the legs or angle 
rafters. 

The shears 1' 1 2' 2 wc.. are -imilarly to be 

divided by ;in this case where we are dealing with 
an octagon plan) i'b for the maximum -hear on 
one face, and this result again is to be divkbul ]>y 
the number of bracing barr^ (1 or 2; capable of 
resisting ten-ion and compression, and iiicrea^td 
by the ratio of it> length to its liuri/mntal extent. 

31. The stre-ses due to A\ind and other irregular 
loading cannot be very accurately determined in 
the structures under discussion. It is true that 
]f wo a-sume that all the pieces of the frame have 
hinged joints - be. are free to turn et their ( inE 
v\e can find the >tre->es Avilh itccuracA in the 
manner develojied in Germany by 4h )pp], IIarl;er, 
and others, and hyrrore--or IL H. {Smith in Eng- 
land. Since Avriting the foiagoing notes 1 luve 
become ac<|uaiuted Avith the Avorksof these Avilters, 
the former by mean- of u work entitled ( e/< //! rt 
Constnn.tinii (Ics Cez^gjo/cs dA7a///g//cs Hclk.ii- 
h//Vtw, par rierre-IIenri ]3runelli, tradiiit de 
ITtalien par I^esire Mathieu, and the latter in his 
l>ook called Gra i>]iirs. But I cannot do better 
tiian quote from M. MathieiiV la^t chapter, Avritteii 
after (teveloping in a very careful und beautiful 
manner the inve.stigation of domes according to 
tile manner of the authors mentioned above. 

“ Ees calculs qiie nous avon- dt'erits juuju iei 


pti'iiatteiu de rfsoudre exattenunt le prubh' in. d( 
la determination de- teii-ioii- dana un -\st.’iiie 
r.'poiidan: rigouremenu nt .3 Li d. tinition .pn* fi.n!- 
avuns doina e eii princip* . e t -t-h-dire dan- h pi. 1 
tuutLS les bariv- sont r..uniL- t utre elh - par 
des arcic iilatiun- .-pin riquea. et o.i ton- k-a^- 
de- b.irre- cnueuuiam ex.tcteuient aii Centre .b - 
nj.eud-, etc. Inuiile de dire 'pu de tels -y-r.’uk- 
n'existeiU pa-. 

“On -ait qiu . par -uite d.. li riuidit. dt- a^- 
seniblagL- At dt lein* ennstruetiou impariait. , il -e 
pro.Iult ddturii- teii-ien-. din- -ci uu.hii! cs. (t 
Si>. cialeiiieiiL de- moment.- ih cbi —a ut- : il e’Ai-te. 
dans la litt.’rature tAchni.pie, un grand nombiv 
dd rude- . t de memoius coDcernant k- -\-t.liue- 
plaii- : mai- on ne peut lii dire ant.int dt - 
sy-:uiit- dans i’e-pace. h eau-e de la difticulte .lu 
billet. Ikiu ce qui nou- conterne. iioiia m con- 
nai::-on-. -iir eette .lUe-timi. .ju'un in. moire dt* M. 
Hacker, et qinlque- aurres plus uu moina Asigiiea 
et hypothf tique-. dii- aua-i a M. Hacker ainH qu'a 
HM. id.ppl et Muiler-Bl'ealau. 

“Les ftu.ks de 'SI. Hacker -e lapporteiir a uiie 
coupole Schwedler .-ym. trique lI sym.'LiLpnment 
cliargL'e : dana ces cimdinon-, il resuite de- calculs 
ip.n out Lit.' fait-, que ka tensions aecondairea 
.atteigikn: euvit'on 30 per cent. deS teii.-ioiia priiici- 
pales. SI. Hacktr. -e ndVraiit au mode de varia- 
tion continue qiie bon a. en g/nfral, en pratique, 
pour de- cliarges non -ym.'tri.jue-. croit pouvorr 
Lonclure nuaai. dan- e\' cas. <pie k s tension- -eeoii- 
daii’LS iiL dj'pa-rLiit pa- Ij m< me pr. tpoj’tion ile 
30 per A cut. SL F..ppb d un. manifre [dii- 
g-kiATale, |>en-e qie le- sysn'nit- a troi- diniAiiaion- 
-'A coi-ipi a'li nt. sou- Lc ra[)[Hirt, d'uiie inanifre 
aiialogiiA' aux -^A-tOne^ plain ; maiail i\ii\oietout 
jngemeiit At route . tnda‘ ult.'rieure ;ni jour oil 
d aiiti’ea [Lie-tion- pin- ur'j.mte- et phi,- impor- 
laiite,-, -nr ce -uj* t, actm llement a 1 examcn, 
auront .4. r.’-oliiA’-, 

Xoua n’avons done encore sur CA'tte question, 
prise dans sa forme la plus gcni'rale, ancuno 
doniK e positive, et le^ livpAthf-e- et consequences 
donnees pi-.pfa ce jour paiM]--eiit a-se/ vaguen 
et ])eu certaines.*’ 

The ^^t^e— e- found by the nuulmd described in 
this paper appear to the author near the truth 
as tlioFC found by the more rjgdd method, and 
i-ertainly involve mueli kn- labour in iletermining 
them. 
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BOTH^^ ELL CASTLE. By Ct. S. Aitkex. F.S.A.Scot 

Read before the Northern Architectural Association gth December 1903. 


OT the least pleasant part of an architectural association's tvork are the visits 
I ^ paid to old towers and castles, a few large, others small, or it may be in some 

* cases fragments of foundations, but all with some history of their"^ own, and at 
one time the dwellings of men, women, and little children who had a larger share of the 
rough side of life than we are called on to experience, with as compensation a greater 
toughness of physical frame and density of mental faculty that enabled them to do their part 
amid all the hardships of the time. We like to imagine these old buildings as in their 
completeness, and are best pleased perhaps with some ruin that leaves much to conjecture. 
Many reasons may be given why we love these old ruins, the children of the dawn of 
architectural history in our land. 

We would not care to live in them ourselves as when in their complete form ; nevertheless, 
we find them appealing to our sense of fitness for their purpose, and sharing with the 
ecclesiastical architecture of the time inspiration in design c\hich never palls, and which will 
ensure sj'mpathy so long as the buildings last. Age has garnitured the ruins with many a 
wildtlower sprung from seed blown by the autumn breeze or dropped by some inconsiderate 
bird. The woods of fir, sycamore, and elm which form so fitting a setting were mere 
saplings, or probably not there at all, when the castle was built. Its situation was chosen 
only secondarily for amenity, and chiefiy for security, and to I)e within signal of its neighbour 
stronghold. Some of these fortresses were the appanage of royalty; others — and of "course 
the greater number — were subject dwellings, many of them held by nobles or by men of 
lesser degree. The occupiers might be bound at one period in a common opposition and 
united defence against an invading foe, and at another divided among themselves, every 
man’s hand against his neighbour. 

With neither industries nor manufactures, the country only partly tilled, large areas used 
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as hunting grounds where still roamed the boar and the wolf and the stag, need we wonder 
that the peasant was a serf, and the main l)usiness of his master — strife? 

And so we find the dwellings of the period to which the early part of our study 
belongs, built to provide against certain or uncertain attack, sentinel on outlook, drawbridge 
to uplift, portcullis to drop, arrow’ or shot-holes facing the attacking party on all side^, with 
machicolations above from which, unseen and protected, the besieged might aim at the 
swarming host below'. 

In this unsettled mode of life w'e could liardly expect to find much attention paid to 
art or (juality of w'ork, and yet in these two points we discover remarkable excellence in 
the subject of our study — Bothw’ell Castle. 

Bothw'ell Castle is on the north bank of the river Clyde, about 84 miles south-east 
from Glasgow'. It is founded on the Old Bed Sandstone, and defended on the w'est and 
south by the steep slope that rises up from the rocky bed of the river. On the east and 
north is level meadow’ land, w'ith here and there trees of great age. The opposite bank 
of the stream is covered with woods, concealing within their shade the ruins of Blantyre 
Priory. Bothw^ellhaugh, which gave name to the Hamilton who shot the Eegent Moray at 
Linlithgow', is not far off ; and further down is a bridge on the line of one of the ancient 
Eoman higliw’ays w'hich ran from the w'est end of the Hadrian Wall to the west end of the 
Antoniiie Wall. Nearer the Castle Bothw'ell Bridge, the scene of the conffict between the 
Covenanters and the Duke of Monmouth on 22nd June 1079. Within view of the castle are 
Bothw'ell village and its church, the eastern part of the latter very interesting and dating 
from the end of the fourteenth century ; while all around are names of places and objects 
associated with mediiieval history. 

The castle was originally of great size, with double tow'er entrance, great western circular 
tower, south-eastern and several smaller towers — numbering ten in all — connected by curtain 
w'alls and enclosing an area of nearly one acre. 

All that W'e now' see is the great w'estern and south-eastern tow'ers, with their connecting 
lofty w'all, and w*alls extending on the east and west to a later one, w'hich running w'est to 
east reduces the area to tw'o- thirds of its original extent. Within this restricted space are 
the chapel and hall, with indications of other buildings long since removed. 

North of this enclosure are the foundations of the great entrance and of four other 
towers, and W'ithin the ruined area is a grove of elm, sycamore, and beeches, many of them 
stately trees, tw'O of the beeches having their trunks four feet, and a third five feet, in diameter 
at the height of a man from the ground. 

At one time, the lower part of the curtain w'as covered on the outside w'ith ivy, which, 
how'ever picturesr|ue, is no friend to old w'alls, as may be seen on comparing the honey- 
combed masonry it concealed W'hile growing, w'ith the smooth surface of the waill above. It 
is necessary to take the corroding effect of this removed ivy into account if we w'ould avoid 
the mistake of assigning it an antiquity it is not entitled to. 

In years gone by visitors imagined that the southern section comprised tlu' w'hole of the 
ancient castle ; but it happened in the year 1888 that an old plan, show'ing buildings beyond 
the visible ruins, w'as discovered in the library of Bothw'ell House, and on an effort being 
made ])y the Earl of Home, the proprietor, to trace out by excavation its original extent, 
the interesting barbican towers and relating curtain w'alls w'ere disclosed. 

The earlier part of Bothw'ell Castle is the great circular w'estern tow'er w'hich, w'hile 
erected as part of a future complete scheme, was originally made a fortalice, entire in itself, 
defended on one side by a moat w'ith a postern door to the south. The door, being at some 
height from the ground outside, must have been approached by a flight of steps : it is in two 
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orders, the outer having a segmental head, the inner a horizontal chamfered lintel, each end 
carried on jamb corbels - , , 

and forming a tympanum ! iy 

above. The soffit of the 
outer order next to the 
tympanum has a slit about 
12 inches broad, continued 
upwards to what is very 
like a fireplace recess in a 
guard - chamber, through 
which missiles could be 
discharged on any presum- 
ing assailant. There has 
been no portcullis, and the 
entrance has been further 
defended b}" three loopholes 
in the adjoining round 
tower. This tower is to 
the west of the door and 
of three stories in height. 

The lower story may have 

been a prison ; the first floor has an entrance from the court with corbels supporting the 
lintel, the converse in outline of those at the postern door. On the west side of the tower are 
passages from each floor . . 

leading through the thick- 
ness of the wall to the 
great western tower, and a 
passage on the other side 
to the guard-room referred 
to. This guard-room had 
also an external stone stair 
to the court, supported 
partly on an arch the out- 
line of which is still visible 
in the wall. Immediately 
above the guard-room is a 
bartisan, which continues 
on the same level some dis- 
tance eastward, and was 
carried internally on heavy 
corbelling which formed 
machicolations for defence 
against any assailant get- 
ting inside. 

Still farther east from ^ ^ 

the guard-room is a higher 

level of masonry with a turnpike stair at the end leading to a tower that projects on the 
exterior of the castle wall. This tower was approached from the guard-chamber, and must 
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htive formed part of the scheme for defending the postern door. It had its garde-robe doMii 
the middle, ending in a dry pit below the level of the court, with an entrance to it on the court 
level. The circular tower has its garde-robe on the side nest the river, projecting on corbels 
at two different levels and discharging outside. 

]’he arrangement of the tower and passages described, which extended due east and west, 
about 90 feet in all, is connected with the circular main tower by a curtain wall which trends 
north-westward nearly bO feet before it joins the tower, and following an approximate angle 
of Jo'. It is four stories in height altogether. 
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Crossing the inner bailey from the postern, we reacli the entrance to the tower, which is 
on the north-east side of it. For its protection there was originally a drawbridge wrought 
by chains from a vaulted room over the entrance. Further protection was afforded by a 
portcullis a short distance within, which descended from the same chamber. The passage 
which it defended deflected from the entrance so as to cause it to open into the tower in the 
centre of one of its internal octagonal sides. It is heavily and picturesquely groined. The 
entrance has on the outside a special construction of square masonry projecting from the 
curve of the tower, thus forming a better working surface for the drawbridge, and also serving 
to turn the entrance towards the curtain wall and away from the open bailey. The door was 
protected above in the usual manner by a machicolated parapet at the summit of the tow^er. 

The great tower to which the door gives entrance is 65 feet diameter externally, and 
octagonal inside, with walls 15 feet thick. At present the western half of the tower is entirely 
gone, the eastern half having been formed into a series of later rooms by a cross wall made 
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most probably of the material of the demolished ^yestern part, \N’ith its own windows and 
fireplaces. 

Originally the tower was a magnificent piece of construction, approaching 100 feet high, 
in four stories. The lower story contains the well, with its parapet and alcoved semi- 
circular head with stoup ” recess on one side finished with a pointed head. There are a few 
courses of an octagonal pillar, 5 feet in diameter, of solidly built masonry with a splayed base, 
standing in the centre of the octagon, and placed with its angles opposite the centre of each 
side : it does not seem to have gone any higher than the well chamber, and, if we may infer 
from the springer stone over the well, has been 
built to receive a segmental arch corresponding 
with one on the opposite side of the pillar, which 
would sustain the beams of the wood floor 
above. There are no indications of vaulting on 
this level. The descent to this chamber is from 
a turnpike stair to the right of the portcullis 
entrance. 

The w^ell chamber may have been lit by 
windows on the demolished west side of the 
tower, which w^ould, of course, have to be near 
the ceiling in order to be beyond the I'each of 
assailants. There is no window on the inner 
side next the court. 

The principal chamber, which is imme- 
diately above the well room, has a very fine 
window on the side next the court in a deep 
recess, of the form usual in castles, with seats at 
each side. It far surpasses anything of a similar 
kind in Scotland for the excellence of its masonry 
and beauty of architectural detail. It is framed 
off on the side next the ball by shafted and 
moulded angles, having bases and the remains 
of carved capitals from wdiich spring chamfered 
arches : these arches have beyond them moulded 
w^all ribs which start from carved corbels in each 
angle of the octagonal hall. The window recess is vaulted over by ashlar which continues 
vertically down to stone seats at each side, and the ashlar curves inwards on plan to a binglo- 
light cusp-headed windowv 

On the vertical sides of this window recess are forty-one different masons' marks. What 
purpose masons’ marks served has not been determined : they are certainly very ancient, 
having been found on Egyptian masonry. Some writers have supposed them to he symbolic, 
others that they w^ere put on the stones to show whose work they w’ere, and how^ much the 
\vorkmen were entitled to receive in payment. In some stones one mark has been added to 
the main symbol, either to distinguish the member of the family using the same sign or as 
the mark of the overseer added to that of the workman. 

I would suggest, however, from examination of the special bay at Bothwell that, ^yhiIe 
the marks might be the property of particular masons, they also served the purpose of 
indicating the intended position of each stone in the building ; that the master mason, in 
short, as any modern clerk of works w’ould do, plotted the various courses of masonry, marking 
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on his drawing the symbol of each man to be engaged upon them, and allotting in this way 
to every hewer his work, wlheh readily found its place in the building on reference to the 
master mason’s original draft. 

The mark mail have been intended to aid in settling the amount of money that fell 
to each, and at the same time assigning to the individual mason the credit due him for work- 
manship. At any rate they serve a useful purpose to the modern investigator ; for, although 
they mav not determine the date of work, they show by their difference from marks in other 

parts of the castle, that independent 
set-> of workmen were engaged at 
these various parts. 

In the meantime let me state 
that of the forty-one different 
marks I noticed one, the pentacle, 
which corresponds with marks at 
Malmesbury (Xorman), Furness 
(twelfth century) , Gloucester 
(eleventh and fourteenth centuries), 
Canterbury (Norman), and also at 
the small chapel on the cliff at St. 
Andrews. Another mark — the N — 
is found also in the Early English 
crypt of York Minster, 

There w^ould no doubt be other 
three similar window recesses on 
the destroyed sides of the octagon 
which must have afforded a remark- 
ably tine view of the river on either 
hand. 

Although the wall ribs and 
the corbels from which they storing 
are suggestive of vaulting rising to 
a crowm and then descending to a 
central pillar, after the manner of 
Lincoln or Salisbury Cathedral 
chapter houses, w’e regret to say, 
on examining the parts in detail, 
that no roof so beautiful and monumental covered this fine hall. There are no indications of 
springers rising from the corbels, and the wall ribs are not scpiare on the extrados, as they 
would have been w^ere the usual filling-in ” resting upon them ; they are simply label moulds. 

The floor above, like that over the w^dl cham))er, has been of w'ood resting on beams, the 
holes for which occur immediately over the points of the label moulds ; others also are situated 
at the same hall in the angles of the octagon. 

Plain corbels (.)ccur in the angles — about 2 feet — above the carved corbels wdiich most 
probably supported verticals and struts rising to the angle beams overhead. 

In the two top floors there is a vertical slot in each angle and in the centre of each side, 
extending dowmw’ards about G feet from each ceiling, with W’all holes at the top of them : these 
grooves or slots w'ere apparently intended to receive vertical timbers from which struts w'ould 
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spring at the bottom, sloping up to the beams which partly rested on the verticals, passing 
over them to the holes in the wall behind. If there were corresponding struts springing 
from a central wood pillar the construction must have been very effective. 

The second floor has no window next the court ; the third floor has, and it is a two-light 
cusp-headed window of the Early English period. 

The stair, which began at the ground floor, continued to the bartisan, serving each of 
these chambers on its w’ay ; and there were also scale stairs in the thickness of the wall about 
3 feet wide ; like those at Conisbrough Castle. One of them may be seen in the sectional masonry 
of the tower on the north side overlooking 
the river. 

A wall runs north-east from the great 
tower at a somewhat similar angle to that of 
the south-east wall, but only the lower part 
is original; the vertical junction between 
the earlier and later occurs very near the 
tower. But whether what is known as the 
water-gate at the bottom of it opening into 
the moat is ancient is difficult to say ; the 
jambs may be old, but the lintel must have 
been restored at the time the upper wall was 
rebuilt. The water-gate has a vertical groove 
on the inside of the northern jamb, pro- 
bably for a sluice gate, to allow the water of 
the moat to be emptied. 

The south-east tower though lofty is 
only large enough in area to provide one 
room on each of the floors, which are four in 
number : none of them have been vaulted : 
they form in plan a hexagon about 15 feet 
in diameter. There are none of the indica- 
tions of defence we find at the great western 
tower : the basement is entered on the 
ground level by an ordinary door, but there 
is no stair inside communicating between it and the floor above, so that it is a puzzle how the 
first floor was reached. Mo^t probably the stair went up along the east curtain wall and then 
led through the opening piercing the buttressed projection that stands at right angles to the 
east curtain, and through which is the present access to the bani^ueting hall. 

From the first floor of the tower a special stair ascends in the thickness of the wall to 
the summit, giving entrance to each floor. The rooms ha\e canopied hicplaces, that to the 
first floor having a plain moulding on the jambs and lintel i the second flooi mantel has 
shafts, caps, ancf bases on the jambs ; that of the upper floor, still more elaborate, has a series 
of grouped shafts on the jambs : the lintels of both these two latter fireplaces are unfortu- 
nately broken. The upper room is arcaded in stone all round, there being one semicircular 
arch to everv side of the hexagon. Each room has one window that looks south-eastwaids 
tow’ards the river — ^themost inaccessible side of the castle and theie is no window to the east 
except ill the top floor. The first floor has also a narrow loophole which co m mands the whole 
south curtain w'all of the castle. 
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The east end of the chapel a])uts partly against the south-eastern tower and partly 
against the east curtain wall, and has been the last of a series of apartments which extended 
along the south curtain wall as far as the east wall of the inner bailey. A gable tangential 
with the western side of the south-eastern tower has been erected at the eastern end of the 
chapel, sup|)orted below on a series ot arches, one springer of which remains on the north wall. 
The space between this gable and the east curtain formed a passage leading from the tower to 
the oj^ening through the buttressed wall already referred to, and w’as roofed over bv a 
kan-to resting on a stone gutter built into the curtain. The skew moulds of this roof are 
still hi evidence on the mu’th and south. This passage w^as lit by a window in the east 

curtain. The entrance to 

' I the chapel was at the 

j north end of the gable : 
its north jamb still re- 
mains. 

The chapel has been 
in three bays, lit on the 
south side by three win- 
dows divided each into two 
lights by mullions. The 
floors of it and of the 
entire range of southern 
buildings have rested on 
w^ood beams, as may be 
seen from the corbels still 
existing. A stone seat 
occurs along the south side 
of the chapel, rising at the 
altar end to form a sedilia 
for the officiating priests, 
who, we may suppose, had 
tlieir abode in the south- 
eastern tower. Luxurious 
accommodation surely, but 
then both during the time* 

1 n.. 7 -. (I \i I ! \M iMuti. of the founders and their 



, * 1 • 1 . . , successors the clergy w’ould 

be nu n in high position in tlu- Church. Two of tlu^ chapel windows have one of their lights 
continued to near the floor, so that anyone could sit there and enjoy the prospect. 

In the south end of the yahle is the piscina, tlie basin of it dischar"in<^ into a large cavity 
ai.out is inehe-i diameter with no outlet : the jainlis have shaftlets with moulded caps ami 
bases, and the sotfit has a pointed segmental moulded archlet : the back is recessed witli two 
poiiitc^d panols cusped in tlie head. 


The nortli wall of the chapel is plain, and is a continuation westward of the buttressed 
vail lefeiied to; the severance between it and the Imttressed wall determines the date of the 
chapel to bi* subsequent to that of the south-east tower, and this is confirmed by the appearance 

of the exteri(.)r masonry of the south wall, wdiich shows it to be distinctly later than that of 
the tower. 


A double aumbry occurs at the east end of the north wall, and the remains of a holy- 
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water basin at the west end next to the general entrance to the chapel. The approach to this 
door must have been by an outside stair. There was an external door immediately below this 
opening into apartments underneath the chapel, which were lit on the south by three small 
windows close to the ceiling. There does not appear to have been any west wall to the chapel, 
no sign of the junction of any cross wall occurring at this point. 

The chapel has been groined over the two eastmost bays with quadripartite vaults ; the 
springers are all there, the two eastern ones resting on single shafts, the others on triple shafts 
longer than the eastern, and like them resting on corbels ; the capitals have all been carved. 

The westmost bay has a large moulded corbel immediately to the west of and level with 
the groin capital, and above it a square hole. 

On the same level at the spring of the east 
arch of the west window is a corresponding 
hole, and about four feet below these two are 
other two sinkings. Three exactly similar 
holes exist at corresponding levels in the 
north wall ; the fourth has been broken away. 

The purpose of these holes has been to re- 
ceive beams which either formed a gallery 
for the rood or for officiating minstrels on 
feast days. The bay over these has not been 
groined ; the south springer of the west 
groined bay was cut through the middle 
vertically and finished with an ashlar surface 
next to the rood beams. This of course con- 
firms the former statement that there had 
been no west wall to the chapel. 

The absence of any west wall suggests 
that the room to the west was used as a 
nave, separated from the choir by a screen 
under the rood : it has three transomed and 
mullioned windows with seats in the bays, 
and also a stone seat along the wall like that 
in the chapel. There is a curious gate 
recess in the south wall near the screen and 
another at the west end. 

The room under this on the ground fioor 
seems to have been a very important one t it has two transomed and mullioned windows 
with seats in the bav easilv accessible from the fioor. The westmost ot these windows has 
two stone corbels onUie outside of the wall. It is likely that these corbels supported some 
kind of l)alcony commanding a view of the river with a canopy overhead, the window serving 
as an access to it. 

There are two less important rooms on the same level, further west, lit by plainer and 
smaller windows close to the ceiling. At the extreme west is another gate recess which 
indicates this part as the western end of the south range ot building. 

There is a room under the chapel entered from an external door under the west 
entrance to the chapel, lit by three small windows in the south wall close to the ceiling. 

The banqueting hall extends from the north wall of the chapel to a late north curtain 
wall: its eastern wall is separated from the east curtain by a space of about three feet at 
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its south endj diminishing to 18 inches at the north end. It has been surmised that 
the passage or space on the east was intended for a means of escape in emergency ; but 
this cannot have been its piu*pose, as although there is access to it at the south end there 
is no egress at the north. The likelihood is that the interval was due to the need for 
providing an eaves gutter for the east slope of the hall roof, the bottom of which was much 
lower than the summit of the curtain. Neither the east nor the west walls of the hall bond 
into the north and south : this suggests that the hall is later than the adjoining work. 

The present floor of the hall is about 12 feet above the court level, and rests on three 
vaults entered by as many differ ent doors from the court, each cellar lit by a narrow window 
opening into the narrow passage at the east side of the hall. The centre cellar has, besides, 

a square opening over its door 



head, which is semicircular ; and 
no doubt the other two doors 
which have lost their finished 
masonry were treated in the 
same way. These vaults with 
the floor over them are of a date 
subsequent to the erection of 
the hall. Assuming them to be 
away, we see a hall (>0 feet long 
by 80 wide, with a height of 
about 80 feet from the floor to 
the wall head, lit on the west 
side by a very tine range of ten 
single-light windowshaving blunt 
cusped heads, the reveals being 
the same depth outside and in. 

This height of 30 feet is so 
considerable as to suggest an 


arrangement like that of the 


banqueting hall at Linlithgow 


turret on wall 


palace, with galleries at the sides 


Liu !). ^Rd soutli end approached by 

the doors at each end high up 
in the west wall, and also by a door in the north of the east wall, and probably also bv another 
at the south end of the same side, where the hall is now entered from the chapel passage. 

Besides the lange ot clerestory lights there is a richly moulded two-light window with 
traceried head to the south of them. So tine a window suggests that the gallery thus lit was 
occupied b\ the lesidents of the south-east tower, or it may have been used as a minstrels' 
gallei}. The side galleiies might be used by spectators of the proceedings in the assembly 
below, and these we may reasonably suppose from the high position of the occupants of the 
castle would be often men of great importance. In addition to the clerestory lights there would 
probably be windows below the west gallery where the later masonry of the three doors and 
adjacent masonry occur. 


The staii to the geneial entiance of the chapel would form an approach to the doors of 
the end galler} , and most likel^^ the door at the north end of the same wall was reached in a 
similar manner, or had some relation to a passage of communication with a range of buildings 
that was formed to the west of the hall against the north curtain wall. There are the remains 
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of a large fireplace and flue at the western extremity of this ^Yall which point to such a series 
of rooms, possibly a kitchen and its adjuncts. There is a garde-robe at the north-west corner 
of the hall, and a staircase which forms a very picturesque projection on the outside of the 
north wall. 

The hall mantel so far resembles that of Linlithgow in being planned with a double 
recess — Linlithgow is triple. It has plain chamfered jambs and lintel, the latter supported 
on flush corbels without any hood. On the central pier is a rough empty sinking, with a 
shaft] et at the bottom, which most likely carried a coat of arms or group of sculpture. 

There is some very interesting masonry in the curtain wall at the north-eastern corner of 
the hall in connection with a drawbridge which belonged to a square tower now unfortunately 
in ruins. The bridge opened into the 
court before the hall was built, was worked 
by a counterpoise and chains, and must 
have spanned a space between the tower 
and a flight of steps. Of course when the 
bridge was drawn up the steps were use- 
less. The bridge was removed when the 
hall was erected, but the tower door was 
retained. The tower was evidently an 
independent habitation for some of the 
retainers, forming a series of stories ap- 
proached by a spiral stair still remaining 
on its west side. It was accessible also 
along the top of the east curtain wall 
through a door which opens out of the 
circular stair in the south-eastern tower. 

The details of the barbican and of 
the other northern parts of the castle are 
only matters of coiijecture. Curtain walls 
ran on the east from the tower just re- 
ferred to, and from the great western tower 
to the barbican ; that on the east broken 
on its way by a circular tower of a diameter similar to that on the south-east, and further 
on by a square tower balanced by a corresponding one on the west curtain. 

Of the complete appearance of the barbican we may be able to form an idea by studying 
any of the French examples, such as the Chateaux des Langeais, Villebon, and Chaumont, or 
Caerlaverock Castle nearer home 

In these instances we see an entrance between twin towers, with portcullis and draw- 
bridge, defended above and on the flanks in the usual manner. In the case of Both well 
the bridge spanned a deep pit, not necessarily filled with water. 

The first recorded owner of the barony of Bothwell was Walter Olifard, who held the 
position of Justiciary of Lothian in the reign of Alexander III. The OHfards probably came 
over from France with William the Conqueror. They were settled first in England in the 
county of Northamptonshire, and were close friends of I>avid, Earl of Huntingdon (after- 
wards David I. of Scotland), who was living in the neighbourhood. Olifard followed David 
to Scotland, and was rewarded with lands in Boxburglishire, out of which he gave a grant 
to Dryburgh Abbey. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to follow the history of the Olifards further than 
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to say that it was a Sir William Olifard who as Constable of Stirling Castle so gallantly 
defended it against Edward 1. in 1304, and afterwards was one of the signatories to the famous 
remonstrance sent to the Pope from Arbroath Abbey in 1320. The family in course of time 
held possessions in Perthshire, and their descendants are now known as the Oliphantsof Gask. 

By Walter Olifard’s eminent position as Justiciary of the Lothians he would have 
facilities for getting the high class of masons that were engaged on the castle. By his time 
the Xorman method of square tower building had given place to one where the round tower 
was in use. 

It seems unnecessary to suppose that this form of tower was copied from anything across 
the Channel. The circular tower Avas already in existence at Abernethy and Brechin in 
Scotland, in Little Saxham Church, Suffolk, and on a larger scale in some of the Eoman 
fortifications in this country ; and it might well have occurred to architects and military 
engineers of that time that a round tower was better fitted for defence than a square one, 
which had corners that could be undermined. 

After the death of Alexander III. (1292) the barony passed by marriage to the important 
family of Moray, and was possessed by Sir William Moray, Panetarius, or Chief Butler, of 
Scotland, who died when on parole in an English prison in the year 1300. 

Prior to this date Edward I. took the castle and held it with an English garrison under 
Stephen Brampton. The Scots retook it by assault after a tedious siege of fourteen months, 
Avhen by that time most of the garrison were slain, and the survivors at the point of starva- 
tion. The victors held it till September 1301, when Edward himself invested it with a large 
force and obliged them to capitulate. Here he lixed from the 17th to the 20th September 
1301. Edward then granted the castle and barony to the famous English commander 
Aymer de Valence, after whom the great circular tower was named the -‘Valence Tower." 

The castle remained in the custody of the English force till 1306, and may at that date 
have passed to the Scots as the rightful owmers ; but it must have been under the control of 
the English again in 1309, as de Valence fled here after his defeat at Loudon Hill ; and it 
was certainly in the hands of the English in 1314 under Sir William FitzGilbert, ancestor 
of the Hamilton family, for he was able to receive the Earl of Hertford and fifty of his men 
after their defeat at Bannockburn. Xot long after, however. Sir Edward Bruce besieged the 
castle and compelled the English garrison to surrender. 

After the battle of Halidon Hill in 1333, when Scotland was overrun by the English 
army under Edward III., it fell again into alien hands, and the King himself lived there from 
18th November to 26th Becember 1336 ; and it is on record that he issued in that year 
fifteen writs from the castle. In 1337 it was retaken by Sir Andrew Moray, and was then 
dismantled. 

Sir Andrew married Christian Ifi-uce, the sister of Bober t the Bruce, and was restored to 
the house of his fathers Iw the King under the title of Lord Bothwell. He had two sons. Sir 
John and Sir Thomas : the elder died without issue, and the widow (Joanna) of the vounger 
son, Sir Tliomas, married in July 1361 Archibald, usually known, from his grave countenance, 
as ‘‘ The Grim, ’ and so in that way the castle passed from the Moray s to the powerful family 
of the Douglases on the death of Sir Andrew in 1388. 

Archibald assumed the arms of the Bothwell house and took the castle for his residence, 
inserting his arms high over the postern gate. He was created Earl Douglas in that year 
by King Eobert IL, who to the honour of the title added the substantial gift of the Douglas 
estates in Lanarkshire. Archibald died at Thrieve Castle 3rd February 1401, in the 
seventieth year of his age, and was buried at Bothwell Chapel, which he had founded in 1398. 
Archibald’s descendants— usually known as the Black Douglases— held the castle until at 
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length, after several changes of ownership, it came into the hands of the Eed Douglases. 
One of them was raised hy Charles I. to the marijuisate of Douglas, and as a Catholic, was 
opposed by the Covenanters, who captured his possessions of Tantallon and Douglas Castles. 
One of his grandsons, Archibald, got a new patent, after the restoration of Charles II., 
creating him Earl of Forfar in IGGl. Under that title he in 1G69 is referred to as the 
builder of Bothwell House, which adjoins the castle, using for that purpose part of the 
castle masonry. 

A change had by this time come over Scottish domestic architecture. The plan 
arrangements all along from the thirteenth century had agreed with those of England. 
The English manor houses date from the sixteenth century, and Scotland began to change 
its domestic architecture at the same period. As the country became settled and prosperous 
the retainers, who lived within the precincts of the castle, now began to occupy houses of 
their owni ; artificers, such as smiths and carpenters, hitherto in the service of the lord of the 
estate, w*ere no longer w^anted in that capacity, and therefore transferred their occupations to 
the neighbouring villages, and with the advancement of the menial occupants of the castle 
generally, and also of the lord and his friends, better accommodation w’as required, and a 
greater variety of apartments needed, libraries among the rest. 

The introduction of gunpowder made the old fortifications useless, and although some of 
the buildings, such as Crichton Castle in Midlothian, might present a forbidding aspect 
on the exterior, their courtyards were ornamented with faceted masonry or moulded work 
of various forms. 

Mlien the Eenaissance came to Scotland, as it did earlier than into England, the form 
of domestic plan entirely changed ; hitherto it had been four-square, open in the centre ; an 
arrangement which, though beautiful in the East, with fountain and tropical garden, was hardly 
suitable to the latitude of North Europe. This open area was now covered in ; the staircase 
made a fine feature of : the forms of the doors and window’s became more varied, chimneys 
w’ere made prominent, resembling the Elizabethan forms in their spiral detail. Eich 
plaster ceilings took the place of the painted w’ooden ones, and tapestry and wainscoting 
w’ere extensively used. Mantelpieces, important hitherto, w’ere still a conspicuous part of the 
house, reflecting the characteristic hospitality of the people, but formed now’ of finer and 
softer material, such as marbles and rich w’oods. 

Such a plan as that of Bothw’ell Castle, with its detached buildings, inconvenient domestic 
apartments, its principal rooms still stately, but reminiscent of planning for defence, and its 
other points of objection too numerous to mention, w’ould compel the resident family to follow’ 
the spirit of the time and erect a house elsew’here if the castle w’as unfit for adaptation. 

This step was taken in the seventeenth century by Archibald Douglas, as w’e have men- 
tioned. Thei-e can be no doubt that till that time he w’as in occupancy of the castle, living 
ver}’ likely in the south-eastern tow’er, w’ith its adjacent apartments on the south side facing 
the I'iver, retaining the chapel for domestic use, after the Presbyterian form of w’orship. 

It W’as probably he who altered the fine hall by the erection of the three great cellars for 
storage underneath, planting the grove of trees now’ so stately on the northern part of the 
castle site to cover the devastation made by the removal of that part of the fortalice for the 
purpose of building the new south wing of Botlnvell House. The wing of the house is plain 
and solid, and, as compared w’ith the ancient castle which it supersedes, prosaic in architecture 
externally, but more than compensating for the inferiority by its internal comfort and the 
beauty of its plaster ceilings. 

The Earl, with no fear of siege before his eyes, has so placed it as to command very 
charming view’s on its south, east, and west sides. 
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Whether it was intended to be a complete building as it was at that date, we cannot, of 
course, say ; but Earl Archibald was content with it for the space of about half a century, 
dying in 1712. His son, the second Earl of Forfar, only survived him three years, passing 
away at Stirling of wounds received at the battle of Sheriffmuir in 1715. Monuments to 
both father and son were erected in Bothwell village church by the widow of Archibald. She 
continued to live in the modern house till her death there in 1741. 

A Stewart succeeded to the estate, and was created Baron Douglas 8th July 1780. 
Following the fashions of the time in which .James Gibbs and the Adams played so large 
a part, he resolved to extend Bothwell House, erected more than a century before, and engaged 
a London architect — James Playfair, the father of W. H. Playfair, afterwards an eminent 
Edhaburgh architect — to erect what is now the centre of the mansion, adding a northern wing 
to balance the original house, which thus became a southern wing. Among the sketches pre- 
X^ared by James Playfair was one that provided for a colonnade on the east of the centre side, 
and continued in the form of quadrants to the wings — a very common arrangement at that 
time. But this fine scheme w’as not adoj^ted, 

A very good marble mantel b}^ Westmacott, the father of Sir Pdchard Westmacott, is in 
the dining-room. The extension ax^^iears to have occupied in erection from 1785 to 1789. 
It may be of interest to mention that it was in Bothw’ell House, in 1808, that Sir Walter Scott 
wTOte Young Lorldnvar, and had the j)leasure of reading it to an audience, among whom were 
Lady Dalkeith and Lady Douglas. 

Baron Douglas also began to build a new^ castle at Douglas after a design by William 
Adam, which ax)X)ears in the Vitruvius Scotirus, and is evidently with its round tow’ers inspired 
by the ancient Bothw'ell Castle. 

Baron Douglas died 2Gth December 1827 at the advanced age of eighty-one years. His 
elder granddaughter married Cospatrick, the eleventh Earl of Home, wlio w^as created Baron 
Douglas in 1875. Through this connection Bothw^ell House and Castle were transferred to 
the Home family, now represented by Charles Alexander, tw’elfth Earl of Home and second 
Baron Douglas of the new’ creation. 
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XOTES OX THE PLEXUM SYSTEM OF TEXTILATTOX. 

By William Hexmax [F.]. 


I N the Paper which I read last December on the 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast,^ I particu- 
larly stated it was not my desire to raise 
controversy on the subject of mechanical versus 
natural means for securing ventilation ; yet, as 
members then present expressed the opinion that 
it might with advantage be further discussed, 
the Council of the Institute have appointed the 
6th of June for that purpose. 't' If the time then 
at our disposal is to be well employed, the subject 
of ventilation generally must be dealt with on 
practical and scientific lines ; and as that was not 
attempted in the Paper to which I have referred 
I venture to suggest some reasons which tend to 
show that plenum ventilation can be beneficially 
employed in certain buildings, and ought to be 
more closely studied by members of the architec- 
tural profession. 

A primary necessity is to arrive at a concisely 
correct definition of what should be understood 
by the term “ efficient ventilation ” when applied 
to occupied buildings. Apart from outside con- 
taminating influences which would affect ventila- 
tion by whatever means obtained, I suggest it is 
“continuous change of air within a building 
wdthout causing discomfort or adversely affecting 
the health of the occupants.” 

The province of an architect in connection 
therewith is to dispose buildings on the ground, 
construct and equip them, so that the available air 
may be supplied in ample quantities, freed from 
suspended impurities, tempered and regulated to 
requirements without deterioration. 

Buildings are erected principally to secure 
greater comfort than can at all times be obtained 
in the open. 

By the erection of buildings, movement of air 
within them is necessarily less than it would be 
over the unoccupied site. 

Change of air within a building is principally 
brought about by an ascertainable force — either 
of propulsion or extraction — although the law of 
diffusion — i.c, the process which brings about 
intimate mixture of gases without chemical com- 
bination— is a serviceable but less powerful agent 
in connection with ventilation. 

If these premises be accepted, the question 
which has to be discussed is not whether by 
plenum ventilation a condition ivithin doors can 
be secured equal to the open air at its best, but 

* Journal R.I.B.A., 1^) Dec. 190o. 

t For the purposes of the discubsion lepoi'tod ijijra. the 
author’s unrevised draft of this Puper was issued to 
members with the last number of the Journal. 


whether it can be employed in certain buildings, 
suitably constructed, so as to obtain at reasonable 
cost more constant and efficient ventilation than 
can be secured by other means. 

A great hindrance to the proper comprehension 
of this subject is the employment of unscientifle 
terms such as “artificial ventilation,” ‘‘auto- 
matic ventilation,” “natural ventilation,” “me- 
chanical ventilation,” because they prejudice the 
mind. Ventilation is a result brought about either 
by natural or mechanical force. Moved by either, 
air is the same, just as water is the same, whether 
allowed to flow naturally or forced on by mechan- 
ism. Water may become fouled on its way, so 
may air, whether it pass in naturally or is propelled 
in its course from the outside to the inside of a 
building ; but it does not in the least follow that 
fouling results from the power which caused its 
movement. 

It is scientifically wrong to refer to a fire caus- 
ing a “ suctional ” influence in a flue, for it does 
nothing of the kind. Air when heated expands 
and is specifically lighter than an equal volume 
of colder air ; it is the latter descending by the 
force of gravitation which propels the warmer air 
upwards ; consequently an open fire in a room 
causes change of air by propulsion ; moreover, 
the propelling force of wind is far greater than 
the suctional influence it exerts upon air within 
buildings. By realising these facts it is easy to 
understand that “plenum*’ ventilation is more 
in accord with nature’s methods than “ exhaust ” 
ventilation. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged extrava- 
gance of, the dust and dirt resulting from, and the 
unpleasant draughts at times set up by, the open 
fire, I for one appreciate its cheerfulness, and 
believe it will long hold an honoured place in the 
British home. The mere fact that it necessitates 
an upcast flue is of the greatest service in connec- 
tion wdth ventilation ; but as the area of an 
ordinary smoke flue at the chimney-pot end does 
not greatly exceed half a superficial foot, the 
volume of air which can pass through it in a 
given time is limited, as is also the heating power 
of a single fire-grate. Consequently, for larger 
apartments tw^o or more fires are required, and it 
is well known that unless an adequate supply of 
air be otherwise provided, smoke will at times be 
drawn down one or other of the fines. For this 
and other reasons hot water, steam, air heated 
by stoves or electricity, are used, none of which 
demand an upcast flue or flues from the apart- 
ment to be warmed thereby. Yet for the health 
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and comfort of occupants, change of air is a neces- 
sity, and can only be brought about by providing 
suitable inlets and outlets. This is a simple 
statement of fact of the utmost importance in 
connection with ventilation, yet too often 
neglected, resulting doubtless from difficulty 
in determining the p(^sitions, dimensions, and 
construction of such openings, and I incline to the 
belief that strong advocates of what they teim 
“natural ventilation’’ are of the laissez fa ire 
order who expect nature to do everything for them : 
and as they do not consider whence the wind 
cometh nor whither it goeth, they provide neither 
suitable entry nor exit for it in the construction 
of buildings. 

With regard to the possibilities and difficulties of 
ventilating an apartment warmed by other means 
than open fires, say a church or assembly room. 
Suppose it is a calm frosty day, with the tempera- 
ture inside several degrees higher than it is outside. 
If inlet-openings are provided at or near the floor 
level and outlets at or near the ceiling level, a 
steady flow of air will take place from the inlets 
to the outlets proportionate to the difference 
between the internal and external temperature, 
and to the relative sizes and positions of the 
openings, brought about simply by the iKopelling 
force of the colder air outside falling by gravita- 
tion ; but it does not follow that ventilation will 
be “ efficient ” even if the openings are adequate 
and well placed, because the differences in tem- 
perature may not suffice to cause adequate change 
of air — the opening of a door or window will 
upset the relative proportions between inlets and 
outlets, probably causing draughts. Moreover 
with a number of people seated on the floor area, 
and wdth air entering around the lower portion of 
the walls, it can only arrive at those in the centre 
after becoming fouled by passing over the bodies 
of those nearer the inlets ; but it is more than 
likely that the bulk of air passing through the 
room will travel from the inlets to the outlets 
without changing the air in the central portion. 
Every variation in temperature or in the force of 
wind outside will alter the conditions within, and 
during summer weather the temperature may be 
considerably higher outside than in ; every factor 
is then reversed. Borne improvement may be 
effected in cold weather by giving the incoming 
air an upward tendency and providing up-cast 
flues as outlets with well-distributed openings 
near the floor level. The incoming air will then 
fill the upper portion of the room, gradually 
descend, change the atmosphere throughout, and 
pass away up the flues ; but this arrangement of 
flues is not altogether satisfactory in summer 
weather, and even under such conditions change 
of air will fluctuate with every vaiiation in the 
force of the wind outside. Consequently, with the 
best possible arrangements, so long as natural 
means alone are relied on, there must bo constant, 
intelligent, and personal attention if comfortable 


ventilation is to be secured ; nevertheless I am 
bound to confess that with care in the de^?ign and 
arrangement of suitable inlets and outlets, w'ith 
adeijuate heating powder, and with proper means 
for regulation, it is quite possible wuth personal 
attention to secure reasonable ventilation by 
natural means in buildings only occasionally 
occupied. None but very sensitive peop)le are 
quickly affected by breathing a partially vitiated 
atmosphere, and few remain for long at a time 
in crow'ded places, so that wffien rooms are un- 
occupied w'indows and doors should be freely 
opened, and ample change of air secured. If this 
were regularly done, and thorough cleanliness w^ere 
observed in and about buildings, there would be 
less cause for complaint of defective ventilation. 

Every individual by respiration and exhalation 
throws off* moisture and animal matter, and w'hen 
a number of people congregate within an apart- 
ment the defilement of the atmosphere is consider- 
able. Eapid change of air will carry much away, 
but wdth defective ventilation much is deposited 
upon exposed surfaces in the building in conse- 
quence of A^ariation of temperature, and only 
prolonged and greater change of air than would 
be tolerated wffiile a room is occupied wdll dissipate 
the contamination. 

In the hope of disposing of the charge which 
has been made against me, that I am a prejudiced 
advocate of “ plenum ” ventilation, I now state 
most distinctly that unless it is continuously 
applied it is questionable whether it can be 
permanently successful, and I am not inclined to 
advocate its employment loilcss its advantages 
are considered worth the cost of continuous w^ork- 
ing. I cannot think it is sufficient to ventilate a 
building simply for the periods during which it is 
occupied and then to stop the mechanism and 
bottle up the air until the next period of occu- 
pation. 

Let me illustrate this by directing your atten- 
tion to a railway carriage. Standing still how^ 
stuffy it often is, particularly in hot Aveather ; but 
Avhen rapidly moving along it is freshened up. 
Yet, on again standing still, it loses its freshness. 
That is an example of A^entilation produced by 
mechanical means intermittently employed. 

Now" I Avish to explode another fallacy. 

DcAA'nward A^entilation has been termed 
“ doAAm draught,” apparently in the hope of 
condemning it by giving it a bad name. Ad- 
vocates of the open fire have stated that to propel 
air into the upper portion of a room and let it 
go out from the lower portion is unnatural. 
Fortunately this can be easily disproved. Take 
an ordinary room Avith an ordinary open fire 
and smoke flue. Test it as you Avill, and, apart 
from occasional strong w"inds setting up adverse 
currents, resulting at times in Avhat are termed 
“ smoky chimneys,” it wull be found that the only 
detectable outgoing of air takes place by the open 
fireplace flue, the low'er opening of Avhicli is 
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about 2 ft. G in. above the floor level. Many 
people open the upper portion of a window when 
the temperature of a room, heated by an open 
fire, is excessive, holding the idea that they are 
letting out the hot air ; but with rare exceptions 
the temperature of the room is then lowered 
by letting in a larger volume of colder air, w'hich 
compels a more rapid outgoing of heated air up 
the flue. 

It is true that in most cases no special inlet 
for air is provided, and that in consequence air 
enters by any casual, and probably dirt -con- 
cealing holes, cracks, and crevices — mostly 
around the lower portion of the room — w^hence it 
makes its WTiy in narrow streams, moving wdth 
considerable velocity towards the fireplace, caus- 
ing unpleasant draughts, while little change of 
air takes place in the upper portion of the room. 
Yet, if the same room were provided with a suitable 
inlet at a foot or two below the ceiling, on the 
same side as the fireplace and as central thereto 
as may be, the incoming air would become tempered 
by contact with the ceiling, walls, furniture, Ac. — 
previously w^armed by radiant heat from the fire — 
it would, by its inflow, force the atmosphere of 
the room downwards towards the fireplace opening 
and up the flue to the open, wdthout causing dis- 
comfort to occuxmnts."*' Under these conditions 
rar is propelled into the room from a rea--onable 
elevation, w'here it is generally fresher than near 
the ground-level and more free from chance con- 
tamination. Force of wTiul outside, varying as it 
does in intensity, wall materially afi’ect velocity of 
change wdthin. I have therefore devised a simple 
automatic regulating inlet, consisting of a curved 
enclosure to a noiseless flap hung eccentrically 
so that the area of the inlet opening is diminished 
proportionately to the force of wind playing against 
it ; but satisfactory results can be obtained even 
without this refinement if the inlet be provided with 
louvres for distributing the air at low velocity. I 
am perfectly aware it is not the method usually 
adopted, nor is it the one recommended in most 
works on ventilation. Fo not, however, condemn 
it without proper trial : think it out. and you will, 
1 believe, come to the conclusion, as ])y practical 
experience I have, that it is most effective in 
securing the efiicient ventilation of an apartment : 
and if so, then the relative positions advocated for 
inlets and outlets with the “plenum" system 
ra'e correct. 

Complaints being so frequent of defective venti- 
lation — even in buildings wFere outlay has been 
incurred in the expectation of securing, let us say, 
comfortable ventilation by natural means — is it 
surprising, w'heii w’e consider the marvellous 
results of mechanical power, now used fur the 
benefit of mankind in almost numberless wxiys, 


* See article on Ventilation in ^fo(U'nl Ifoust Ci»i- 
vol. (LUackic anT Son, Ltd. Iso'.i.) 


that attempts should be made to employ it for 
improving the ventilation of buildings ? 

Mining operations and many occupations have 
for years been carried on w’hich w’ould have been 
impossible wfithout the assistance of ventilation 
brought about by mechanical means. Thousands 
of pow'er-d riven rotary fans and air- propellers are 
in daily use, proving the possibility of changing 
the air of enclosed spaces. Centuries ago the 
necessity for securing greater change of air within 
buildings than could at all times be naturally pro- 
cured w^as recognised, and a few advanced minds 
sugge'^ted the emplo}ment of hello w^s and other 
primitive appliances w^orked by hand or w^ater- 
pow^er. I have seen quaintly illustrated treatises 
on the subject ; and although failure doubtless 
resulted from inadequate knowledge and appli- 
ances, there is no reason w^hy, wuth air- propellers 
and power appliances brought to the high state of 
perfection they are to-day, w^e should not take 
advantage of them for securing ventilation within 
buildings. 

It is no argument to say, I don't like plenum 
ventilation,” or even to point to failures which 
have occurred ; nor is it sutficient to bring forward 
some fanciful idea that in an undefined manner 
air moved by mechanical power is deprived of 
an imknowm vital essence. It has been suggested 
that by w^arming air otheiwvise than by the sun’s 
rays this intangible essence is destroyed, and 
that is given as a reason why some people con- 
demn plenum ventilation ; but it is altogether 
begging the question, because in summer 
time, wdien plenum ventilation is so effective 
in maintaining a cooler atmosphere within doors 
than in the open, no heating is employed. Will 
it then he contended that, by low^ering the tem- 
perature, such wull-o’-the-wusp essence again 
disappears ? Unfortunately my scientific know^- 
ledge is not sufficiently profound to enable me to 
determine if there is even an element of trutli in 
the^e imaginings ; but even if there be, which I 
•strongly doubt, it is easy to demonstrate that wuth 
a carefully devised installation of ventilation on the 
plenum system, the necessary w’arming and cooling 
of air are effected wuth less chance of deterioration 
than by any other method. In addition to wdiicli 
the air is drawui from sources know'n to be at a 
distance from contamination ; it can be cleansed 
from suspended impurities, brought to suitable 
Itygrometric condition, and passed on to apart- 
ments without contact with impurity. 

I am, perhaps, as painfully conscious as any- 
one that there have been many failures wfith 
“plenum,” and so there have been wuth every 
other method employed for securing ventilation ; 
but my experience convinces me that failure is 
not the fault of the system, but that it results 
either from want of knowdedge and experience on 
the part of those wffio installed it, or from neglect. 
It is only by careful comparison of results and a 
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minute examination of the means and methods Messrs. Carroll A' Batchelor, of Duhliii, neither of 
employed that a true estimate of its value can be whom is personally known to mo. It runs 
ascertained. Personally I have not the faintest thus : — 

doubt that by the “ plenum ” system the efficient I had been greatly interested in the accounts 

ventilation of a building can be eii'eettd. The I read from time to time of the progress of the 
principle is perfectly sound; yet I realise there are Eoyal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, and more par- 
two sets of objections to be met : the first I class ticularly in the arrangements for heating and 
as purely fanciful, most of which I have already ventilating it. I have had some experience of the 
dealt with ; the second are more tangible, and re- plenum system, and have never been much in 
late to the means and appliances which should love with it. I looked therefore rather wuth dis- 
be employed and the cost. To review^ all the trust on a building wdiich had been designed as 
means and appliances at disposal is quite out of to make such a system obligatory. Mr. Henman 
the question on the present occasion, but they is to be complimented and congratulated on his 
have a very decided influence, not only as regards courage in designing such a hospital, and I am 
partial or complete success, but also a direct bear- free to confess that the result, so far as I was able 
ing on the question of first cost and maintenance, to judge during my short visit, aflbrds him ample 
Much as I dislike making comparison between justification for his inversion of juany of the 
the wwk of others and that wdth wdiich I have accepted canons in hospital design. I w^as par- 
been connected, this discussion has been forced ticularly struck by the wmiderful uniformity of the 
on, and we are to meet in the hope of gaining temperature maintained in the hospital through- 
instruction wffiich may be placed at the service of out the twenty-four hours — such as could not, 
the public. Consequently I shall briefly compare, I believe, be obtained by natural means. The 
principally as regards costs of powder employed, freshness of the air in the wmfls was remarkable, 
a few' installations of plenum ventilation, and and there W’as a complete absence of that peculiar 
as I shall make use of information derived from odour which is familiar to everyone having to do 
printed particulars given by the engineers them- with hospitals. These results are obtained, I w^as 
selves, w^e shall at least have fairly reliable data. glad to see, wdthout draught, nor w^as there any 
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Consider the importance of such a comparison perceptible movement of air in the w'ards. Every- 
as regards the number of changes of air effected wdiere I W'ent through the hospital I saw evidence 
per hour. May not success in great part depend of great forethought and skill in design, particularly 
upon giving an adequate change of air ? And in those small details wdiich count for so much in 
surely the question of cost W'oiild be a determining the economical administration of the institution, 
factor in many cases. The liuilding is a credit to the architects and also 

Reference to the Paper by ^Ir. Henry Lea to the contractors, wdio have put such honest and 
given in the Institute Jouknal for 10th December — if I may use the expression sympathetic work 
190H wdll show^ how' this economy in cost of pow'er into it. Kverything appears to have been done 
is eflected. In the discussion wdiicli folio w^ed. Sir as w^ell as it was possible to do it.” 

John C. Holder personally testified to the success It has been well said that the only w'ay to 
of plenum ventilation in the General Hospital, arrive at a right judgment as to the practical 
Birmingham, wdiich he has systematically visited, utility of plenum ventilation is to carefully ex- 
one may say almost daily, during and since its amine it in a building in wdiich it has been applied 
erection. I could produce a large number of wdth knowledge and experience. All I ask, in 
letters addressed to me containing congratulations conclusion, is that the subject may be approached 
on the satisfactory ventilation of that and the wdthuut prejudice or regard to merely personal 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast ; but I prefer to interests and fanciful misgivings, for a right 
place before you one because it w^as not w'ritten understanding by the architectural profession^on 
to me, and because it is from an architect expe- the subject of ventilation must have a vital in- 
rienced in hosifltal design, viz. Mr. Batchelor, of lluence on the health and w^li-being of the people. 

+ The co-^ts ot imnihv^ are worked out proportionately to the aiiioinit of power, presLinnn*^ it is emphiyed 
coutiiUKJU'^ly. 
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BLSCUSSIOX OX THE PLENUM SYSTEM OF VEXTILATIOX' 

At the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 6th June 1904. 

The President, Mr. Aston MEnn, E.A., F.S.A., in the Chair. 


Mk. S. PERKINS PICK read the following 
remarks : — Before otioring any criticisms upon 
this very interesting hospital at Belfast, 1 think 
that every credit should be given to Messrs. Hen- 
man A: Cooper for the courage— one may almost 
say the audacity — -with which they have formulated 
and carried out in all its details a hospital building 
in a manner so utterly at variance with nearly all 
preconceived notions of buildings of this class. 
It must be a source of groat gratihcation to them 
that the institution after eight months’ occupation 
should prove so absolutely satisfactory to those 
who have the working and management of it. I 
have had the pleasure of making a careful inspec- 
tion of this hospital under the guidance of the 
superintendent, and am bound to confess that in 
hardly any other instance have I ever received 
such a laudatory description from the authoritative 
head of such an institution ; indeed, this en- 
thusiasm was not confined to the superin- 
tendent alone, but the sis ter s, the nurses, the 
engineer, and even the patients themselves, ap- 
peared to be equally pleased with the general 
arrangements provided, and with the heating and 
ventilation system installed. 

Now, after stating this it may appear to be 
blowing hot and cold when I add that, in spite of 
all the satisfaction expressod, in my judgment the 
‘‘ Plenum ” system of heating and ventilating iov 
a hospital is not essential ; nor do I think that the 
advantages of administration gained by having the 
wards all on one tloor are commensurate with the 
risks incurred, and the loss involved, by the 
omission of those side windows for prospect and 
ventilation which most of us so dearly love and 
appreciate. 

In hospitals the superheial area and cubic space 
retpiired to attend properly to t'ach patient are 
necessarily very largo, and therefore the re(|iiisite 
changes of air are less dithcult to obtain than in 
such buildings as assembly halls, workshops, 
schools, out-patients' departments, and similar 
places where a large number of pecqde are closely 
packed together. For these latter buildings I am 
tirmly convinced that, up to the pi'csent time, no 
system gives such satisfactory results as a properly 
designed “ Plenum ” system, especially so when 


See Mr. Henmuirs Notes on tlie buhjt'ct, pp. 

4‘27-‘21» ; and the Papers by AEes&is Henman and Lea on 


some mechanical means is arranged for creating a 
positive extraction of the vitiated air. 

In my opinion a hospital planned in separate 
pavilion blocks, arranged with windows on either 
side of the wards, with a bed between each pair, 
an easily cleaned ventilating heating coil between 
each pair of beds, and with central open fires, is 
preferable. 

To me It appears that this well-recognised style 
of building is more pleasant for the patients, and 
adapts itself so readily to eii’ectual ventilation by 
opening the windows that the complications of a 
Plenum ” sy.^tem of heating and ventilation are 
unnecessary. Moreover, the fact should not be 
overlooked that in hospitals the majority of 
patients are in bed, and thus are able to protect 
themselves from any direct cold draughts which 
may occur. I know it may he said that the 
ordinary atmosphere of some of our large towns is 
so laden with blacks and impurities that it is 
desirable to wash and tilter the air before allowing 
it to enter a hospital, and in some densely popu- 
lated distiicts where hospitals are on restricted 
areas this contention may he used as an argument 
in favour of the “ Plenum ’’ ; but at Belfast the 
new hospital is erected on an open site of six acres, 
with the prospect in tlu near future of this area 
being doid)led, so that the contention does not, I 
think, hold good in this ca-^e. 

For operating theatres and out-patients’ depart- 
ments lam of opinion that the ‘‘Plenum ” system 
is not only desirable, but is almost essential : in the 
former because the heating and ventilation are 
easily cont)*olled, and in the latter because without 
some mechanical appliances, of which none are 
better than the ** Plenuin,'’ it is almost impossible 
to properly ventilate a waiting luill crowded with 
people of the lower classes, and generally entirely 
surrounded by surgeons’, physicians’ and other 
rooms. 

The arrangements provided at Belfast for the 
out-patients’ department are, in my judgment, 
(]uite excellent, and, although erowxled on the 
occasion of my insj^xiction, the various rooms were 
entirely f resit and liealthy. 

1 agree with i\Ir, Henman that great caution is 
necessary in the application of “ Plenum ” ventila- 


The Koval Victoiia Hospital. BvlfaH,’’ Jovhnal K.I.K.A., 
loth December lt>03. 
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tioD, and that full reijuireil to a})ply 

the sv'^teni ^ueceN^fally : indeed I would ^lto ftirtliei* 
and say that, in ray judyraent, the cau^^e^ of failure 
\\ith iiiec'banical ^y^reiu'* of lieatine and ventiLition 
^aene rally, and ixirticularly with the “ Flenniu/’ 
more often I'e^t with architects than with heatina 
encrineens. I liave heard of architects wlio not 
only mature their plan-, hut actually commence 
biiildine^ operations before decidin^f upon the 
system of hedtinct and ventilation. Can one wonder 
at the failure of a system, particularly one like the 
‘•Plenum,** wliicli laritely depends for its succes- 
upon lines of ample area and ,cr')od lines^ when 
arrancred under such adverse conditions “? 

Another cause of failure in the ••ldenum’’is 
that of defective draina.cre. especially when a build- 
ing is upon a clay suhsoil. This matter is -o 
extremely important that it is difticult to overrate 
its siirniticance. 

In some large institutions I have myself noticed 
that exposed drains have been arranged to cro<^ 
ducts in an open pipe connected with an ordinary 
earthenware drain- pipe ju-t outside the duct walls. 
Any settlement of the duct walls i-. hudicient to 
break the joint between the junction of the iron 
and earthenware drains. These ducts usually 
carry steam and other pipes, and consequently the 
temperature in them varies very considerably, 
indeed quite sufficiently to cause the same joint to 
be broken by contraction and expansion of the 
length of exposed iron pipe. In a clay ^uhsoil it 
is extremely difficult to ascertain whether the 
damp in walls is ordinary gu'uund moisture or 
whether it is a sewage saturation. To pump air 
along ducts where there is a possil)ility of tliis i<, I 
think, the most fatal danger to beguarded against, and 
wh(u-ever tlie “ Plenum *’ system is adopted I think 
that all drains should he droj^ped below the level 
of the air ducts, and should generally he carried out 
with strong cast-iron pipes. 

Spacious ducts ai‘e requisite for caiTving steam, 
hot water, and other pipes to the various blocks of 
all large institutions, and the snme danger which I 
have indicated (Aists in all these buildings : ])ut it 
is largedy intensified in the case of “J^lenum” 
ventilated ])nildings, 

Messrs. Henman A Cooper have at P(If<ist 
wisedy provided a separate duct for the necess<jry 
hot-water and other pipes, the main aii- sup[)ly duct 
being thus kept nearly cleai' of them. Th(‘ lines 
of <lrains appear to have ])een so ari*ang(Ml as not to 
cross the main air supply duct ; I was unable to 
ascertain ^\}letheJ’ or not they were k(q)t below the 
level of tlie main duct, hut what did seriously 
frighten mo was the (‘noimoiis length of drains 
which must of necessity he ])elow tlie hosj)ital 
buildings. There are the drains from the several 
operating theatres, and from a niimixu’ of ward 
kitchens and batli-rooms, with the complications 
of trails and anti-s\qdionage pipes thereto belong- 
ing, the latter being all properly carried up through 


the roof. The whole sN^teiu is. I was informed, of 
ii^m pipi-'^i apparently plauue'I and exeeuti'd with 
great caiv ; hut tlu‘ very uiqdeasant fact remain- 
that thrre i- a ieneth ot about loO tefg of straight 
main drain, mg ivckoning the very large mimher ot 
hriUieh drains eonnectnig with U, all below a dark 
t hi High, it is true, well- ventilated space under the 
])uilding-. l^[r. Henman will no doubt coriectme it I 
am wrong. ])iu the only trap- to any of the fittincs 
I could tind were tho-e iiniiu‘diati‘ly below the 
\arious -inks, Ac., and some rio')r traps. If I ain 
CorieCt. it has not therefoie been thougdit de-irable 
to make uso of tliat ordinary oiit-i<le trap or gully 
Avliich u-uallv interciqits sink, Itatli, and otlier 
wastes before drainage tinds its w'ay into the 
fiUil pipe- below the ground. There also appeared 
to he a lack oi tho-e inspection chaml^ers to the 
drains under the buildings which mo-t of Us think 
ai-e e-sential in complicated drainage -y-tems for 
in-titutions like thi-. These no doulit are omitted 
because of the fact that they must, if provided at 
all, be below the hospital buildings. 

I cannot help thinking tliat this drainage system 
may prove a sourca^ ot ilifficulty in the future. 

Among other details I in-pected the cast-iron 
vertical drain-pi jig- connecting the fitting- to the 
drains, and, in the case of those which apparently 
received the waistes from baths and slop hoppers, 
the calked lead joints already begin to show' un- 
mi-takahle signs of drawing. This contraction 
and expansion cau-ed by hot water running (hwvn 
the pipes is very difficult to obviate safely in a 
system like that adopted at ])elfast. In ordinary 
cases, where the outside a building, 

tlu^ Use of ane\2)ansion joint is an ellicient meth.)d, 
liecause if the joint sliglitly o])ens, tlie pij>e dis- 
charging into an outside gully <jl>viates any serious 
objection ; but in the case of this liosjatal it may 
he the joints immediately below' the fittings, thus 
opening the drainage system to the hospital, or it 
may he th(' joints of tlu' j)i[>es l^elow' the ])uilding 
that will di’aw'. Fh’om what I saw' it does not 
a[)pear likely that the drains can remain bottle- 
tight for any lengthened })eiiod. 

JN)Ssil)ly it may be argued that, sujjposing there 
w'ei‘o a few leaky joints in tla* drainage system, 
what does U matt(‘]‘, wlieii tliere is a constant 
sufficient pressui’e of air from within the building 
to j)re\'ent any sew'er gas finding its w'ay inside 
I hit most of us w'ill. I think, agree that it is better 
to keej> daiig(u-s of this kind at aiaibs length, by 
putting all drains outsidi' the buildings wlu'i‘(' they 
are open to the atmosplnTO ; and I think this one 
objection to tlie arrangement of n bosjhtal on one 
lloor, extending o\er such a largt' area as that wo 
ar(‘ discussing, and tlius necessitating all these 
internal drains, would wisely prevent most archi- 
tects from ndojning tlie ]dan of a ^‘rienum” 
ventilated one-story hosjatal. 

Another detail of the sanitary systern to which 
I think exception may be taken is tlie low* terminu- 
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tion of the ventilation pipes to the w.c.’s at the 
end of the wards : these are carried only just 
through the roof at the balcony ends, and when 
the atmosphere is btill it ajDpears to me that there 
is some chance of a down draught from them being 
objectionable to any patients who happened to be 
on the balconies. 

The arrangement of the nurses' slop-room and 
the w.c. for pi^ttients I do not like. I am quite 
well aware that the objection I am about to make 
is found in many other hospitals, but that does 
not, in my opinion, lessen the fault of it, which is 
that the patients’ w.c. is approached through the 
nurses’ work-room, where they must spend a good 
deal of time washing utensils, mackintoshes, Ac. 
Nurses, I know, become case-hardened, and do not 
seem to have, or at any rate are not allowed to 
show that they have, that delicacy about such an 
arrangement which most of us have ; but is it not 
a little too bad to arrange a w.c. in a manner like 
this at Belfast and elsewhere, where the division 
between that and the nur.'^es’ work-room is merely 
a wood partition, which for good reasons is kept 
well oh’ the floor, and finishes well short of the 
ceiling level, with the result that it must at times 
he very dilhcnlt for any. even a case-hardened 
nurse, to face it out ? I certainly think that the 
patients’ w.c. ought to be better -separated from 
the nurse-)’ slop-room than is the case here, whei^e 
the main point has appeare<l to be so to plan the 
sanitary annexe as to facilitate the one outlet in the 
w.c. for the ‘‘rienum’’ system of ventilation, 
which, I am pleased to add, acts in a remarkably 
efficient manner in ventilating the annexe. 

A somewhat similar arrangement is provided for 
the ophthalmic wards, where the patients’ w.c. is 
placed in a corner of the bath-room ; thi'^, surely, 
is not so good a plan as providing a w.c. separately 
approached from the ward. 

The non-i)rovision of any larders to the ward- 
kitchens is, 1 presume, explained by the proximity 
of all the wards to the main kitchen. But suf- 
ficient milk has to he kept there for the day and 
night supply, and this in a temperature of 00 
cannot beau improvement upon the ordinary method 
of providing a small larder, well ventilated from 
the outside, tor this purpose, 

I notice that Mr. Henman states that open windows 
with ‘*rienum*’ ventilation are objectionable, and 
that by making all the windows of the sanitary 
annexes fixed he is able to delete the intercepting 
lobbies, which may possibly be justified in this 
case : but, speaking generally, I am strongly of 
opinion that it is a great mistake to construct fixed 
windows. There are many days in the summer 
time when it is difficult by the “ Plenum ventila- 
tion to obtain that freshness in a building wiiich is 
so desirable ; in such cases why should the windows 
not be opened? What docs it matter in such 
a case, if the flues are well arranged from sources of 
contamination, whether they universally act the 


right way or not ? And, besides, in many classes 
of buildings are there not times when by opening 
the windows a good air hushing can be given to 
them without incurring the expense of running 
the fans at all ? 

The engineering work of this hospital has un- 
doubtedly been designed and carried out in a mo^t 
careful and able manner. There are, however, 
some points about this portion of the work which 
might possibly have been imp>roved. I consider 
that the bottom of the main air inlets should have 
been at least H feet above the ground level instead 
of about 34 feet, as they are. The boiler-house 
should have doors or shutters to prevent cold air 
getting to the boilers, and good top ventilation 
provided in lieu of the openings. The feed-water 
to the boilers was on the day of my inspection 
nearly cold : this is a serious mistake, as it not 
only increases fuel consumption, but is detrimental 
to the boilers themselves. The hot well which 
receives the condensed water is not a good plan ; 
better arrangements can now be had by dealing 
with the various condense and waste mains leading 
from the several receptacles which contain steam 
by an arrangement of heater-condensers. The 
exhaust steam from engines, Ac., after performing 
various functions in heating hot water, is allowed 
to go to waste : this is not the most economical 
arrangement. There are a good many steam traps 
in the buildings which mieffit have been left out 
had the system of piping been laid out on more 
modern lines. 

The engines and fans for the Plenum ” arrange- 
ments are excellent in design and finish, hut whilst 
1 say this I cannot but feel that it would have 
been better for the engineering scheme had it been 
laid down more comprehensively, and made to 
embrace the general lighting of the institution by 
electricity, using the exhaust steam from the gene- 
rating engines for supplying the whole of the hot 
water required, and the remainder used in the 
general heating system. Had this been done, the 

Plenum ” faitN and laundry machinery could have 
been driven by electric motors, and a considerable 
annual saving to the institution effected. 

Sj)eaking generally of the “Plenum *’ system of 
heating and ventilation I feel, in concluding, that 
it is only just and due to the architects and engi- 
neer to state that, in spite of any criticisms which 
I have offered in these remarks, the >cheme as 
carried out in the Belfast Hospital is, in my judg- 
iiient, one of the very best that have up to the 
present time been executed, and, whether other 
architects follow the daring lead of Messrs. Henman 
A Cooper or not, the enormous educational advan- 
tage that they have given us in having the boldness 
to carry out their convictions is, I feel sure, properly 
appreciated by every meiiiber of the Institute. 

:\rR. A, SAXON SNELL [F.] said that the 
original discussion was on Mr. Henman’s Belfast 
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Hospital, ^vhich, if he might so put it, was the 
very incarnation of plenum ventilation : it ^^as 
built absolutely for that system of ventilation, and 
its merits and defects would ^tand or fall by that 
system. He thought they had not had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the hospital and doing justice 
to the very careful way in which that building had 
been designed. iMany peoide imagined that the 
building of a hosjdtal was little more than an 
arrangement of wards upon certain well-defined lines 
and the rounding of all the corners : but, as Mr. 
Henman had showed, it was very much more than 
that. An enormous amount of consideration had 
to be given to every detail, and he was much 
struck with the care, he might say the enthusiastic 
care, which Mr. Henman had given to the building. 
It was a curious thing that Mr. Henman had 
reverted there to a type of building which was 
erected by his (the speaker’s) father no le>s than 
forty years ago — a building which was standing 
now as wards for aged paupers in the Marylebone 
Workhouse. The wards were very much the 
same, but rather worse than Mr. Henman’s, because 
they had no top light. They accommodated some 
600 or 700 people, who, he was assured, lived 
to quite a phenomenal age. Nevertheless, he 
would not recommend that form of ward for 
hospitals. Turning to the main subject, it was 
a somewhat unfortunate thing that the question 
of plenum ventilation had been canvassed so much 
in the Press by one or two firms commercially 
interested in the matter. No doubt others, like 
himself, had been confronted by their clients 
with a little lUue Pjook purporting to be a report 
on the House of Commons ventilation. A little 
reading of that book would show that it was 
nothing more than a string of quotations put 
together, including some remarks of his own, 
to show that plenum \entilation vas a mistake*. 
There was really no need to study such a book, 
because so many excellent papers had been read 
upon the sulqect during the last few years —notably, 
at the Sanitary Institute and the Institute of Cnil 
Engineers and others. He should like to Nay that 
he had no bigoted objection to plenum ventilation. 
He had tried lately, nnd he was sorry to say 
unsuccessfully, to induce a hospital beard to 
allow him to install it for the warming and 
^entilation of two operating theatres. He should 
very mucli like to have done it, because lie belies ed 
that it was the only method by which those rooms 
could be properly ventilated and wanned. r>ut 
they were exceptional buildings, and his whole 
point was that for exceptional buildings, designed 
to do exceptional wijrkand built und(u' ('xct'ptional 
circumstances, an exceptional system of ventilation 
was required, and he knew of no better system than 
the plenum ventilation for them. Put as regarde<l 
the class of buildings into which it Avas desirable 
to put plenum ventilation, Mr. Henman had somc- 
Avhat hedged in the paper which had been distri- 


buted to them. He told them that he thought it 
Avas good for hospitals ; hut on other occasions 
he had shoAvn that it was only a question of 
expense Avhich prevented him advocating it fur 
ordinary hoU''es. He (Mr. Snell) thought that 
hospitals and houses might be classed together 
as living places, and those Avere the places in 
Avhich he objected to it. ^fr. Henman asked — 
and very rightly — that they should treat the sub- 
ject scientilicaliy. That Avas a good point: hut 
they should be consistent, and go deep enough into 
it. ]^Ir. Henman began by defining the olqect of 
ventilation. That AA’as a dangerous thing to do. 
As ^h. H. G. Wells pointed out at the Royal In- 
stitution the other night, definitions Avere often 
very misleading, and he (Mr. Snell) thought Mr, 
Henman’s definition of A^entilation Avas also mis- 
leading — lie Avcaild not pause to ^ay Avhy. lie 
(^Ir. Snell) had only three points to make, and 
they had been made over and OA^er again only to he 
ignored by the advocates of plenum ventilation as 
fanciful or indefinite. In the first place he sul)- 
mitted that doAvnward ventilation was scientifically 
or mechanically Avrong. If they AAointed to move 
an object it waN obvious that the best direction Avas 
the line of least resistance, and if they wanted to 
moA^e it along that line with as little mechanical 
poAver as possible, they should take advantage 
of Avliatever other forces AA'ere going in the same 
direction : and that Avas Avhat happened in the 
ordinary or natural method of Aentilation. The 
principal contamination of air was from their oAvn 
bodies ; but that A'ery air, contaminated as it wa^, 
Avas under a condition which create<l the Aery 
means by AAdiich the contamination Avas taken aAv ay 
from their bodies ; because such air Avas hot, 
or AA’arm at any rate, and, being AAarm, it Avas 
lighter than the colder air that surrounded it : and 
that colder air, as ]\[r. Henman had rightly pointed 
out, propelled it iipAvanls. Therefore, Avhen, as 
in ph'num A’cntilation, they had to ventilate doAvn- 
Avards, it stood to reason, no matter hoAv economic- 
ally it Avas <lonc. that an upward force had to he 
overcome before tliey could bt'gin to move in 
tlu* doAvnward direction. Tlierefore it Avas H'ieii- 
tifically Avrong. His second point Avas tliat hot 
air Avas a])solut('ly unh(*althy. Jt was ]X)inted nut 
forty or fifty years ago that hot air Avas l)ad air to 
lu'eatlie, and tlie reason was perfectly obvious — 
hecaust' for the same voIuuk' warm air contained 
less oxvgen than air at a normal tc'iuperatiire. 
They could easily calculate how much l('ss oxygen 
(the very vital element of air requisite t(^ life) 
Avas breathed during any given time. Thatnec<led 
no fiirtlier argument. Tliirdly, they Avc're asked to 
admire th(* ('xtraordinary eveniu'ss of K'luperature 
Avhicli could he maintaiiu'd by the [demum system. 
iMonotony Avas held up to tliem as a virtiu* ! He 
confesse(l that astonislied liim very much, because 
they all kneAv hoAv bad monotony Avas for them. 
Everyone Avho had ever driven or cycled knew hoAV 
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it was to ride along an ordinary flat road 
for many miles at a stretch. It was the same with 
breathing. If warm air was breathed continually, 
of the same temperature, it became monotonous, 
and one got tired very >0011. It was a curious 
thing, but the very variations and apparent defects 
of nature were safeguards. He had not time to 
refer to those long, unlighted passages for deli- 
vering the warm air into the various parts of the 
building beyond saying that he knew some en- 
gineers had recognised the evils of the system, 
inasmuch as they had suggested the introduction 
of violet globe electric lights with a view of 
getting the beneficial efiect of sunlight into that 
enclosed area. He should like to say that he 
thought Mr. Henman had shown a great improve- 
ment, at any rate, in having all his ducts above 
ground. He remembered many years ago the late 
Mr. Gordon Smith telling them of a journey on 
the Continent be had taken with his (Mr. Snell’s) 
father and Dr. Mouatt to see a number of these 
hospitals. In most cases the machinery was out 
of order, and they could not see it working ; but 
at one hospital in Berlin it was working, and the 
superintendent there showed them the system with 
enthusiasm, pointing out among other matters 
the ducts where the warm air came in. In one 
ward it was coming in just immediately under 
the door. Mr. Gordon Smith observed that dust 
might be swept into tho^e openings, and he asked 
that the grating might be taken oil. This was 
done, and ^Mr. Gordon Smith put his hand to feel 
where the bottom was, and drew it up two inches 
tliick in mud 1 So that at any rate with his 
channels above ground Mr. Henman had improved 
upon that. But not very much though, because 
the air still had to be carried along these dark 
passtiges, and they knew that air which was not 
freshened by the sun became foul, even if only in 
a slight and indefinite manner ; and it deposited 
bacteria on the sides of the channels. Like every- 
thing else that was liarmful in this life, the per- 
nicious germs always increased and multiplied in 
the dark ; and directly they were subjected to 
sunlight they became harmless. Finally, there 
was the moral aspect of the subject. The world 
was simply full of inventors demising ways of im- 
proving on the work of the Creator, and many 
of those inventions were of enormous benefit to 
mankind. But there were others which were pro- 
moted simply for the purpose of getting round 
nature and over the eflects of its abuse. No 
greater progress had been made in any science than 
there had been in medicine during the last century. 
Yet the great medical men were unanimous in 
telling their patients that they could only mend 
them by medicines, and in advising them to go 
back to nature, to get into the fresli air, and live 
purely and properly. Drugs and the patent 
medicines were often excellent in their way for 
getting over diflic ulties, and one was liable to 


fly to them. But they knew that the effect of 
taking drugs too often was bad in the end, and it 
was much better to trust to the machinery of 
nature itself without external aid. Architects in 
the same way had a great moral responsibility — 
to ad\ise their clients to keep to natural methods 
rather than artificial. Unfortunately at most times 
architect . -5 had to do what they were told, and make 
the best of bad circumstances ; but there were 
many occasions when their advice was sought ; he 
thought they should be at one with the physician 
in trying to persuade their clients to have their 
houses built in such a way that they could live 
healthily, instead of merely comfortably. No doubt 
it was a great thing to be able to legislate for 
people and to do everything for them : to feed 
them, and clothe them, and keep them from the 
ills of this world ; in short, to be an autocrat 
ruling and controlling the multitude. But there 
was one thing much better than that, viz. to teach 
their fellow men to rule and control themselves. 

J)r. bideal said that the analogies brought 
forward by the last speaker were interesting, but 
he could scarcely be said to have dealt with the 
subject from a scientific point of view. His 
premises might be perfectly true, that if fresh air 
could be introduced into a hospital, or into a house, 
a reversion to nature was the best thing ; but, un- 
fortunately, hospitals were generally built in towns, 
where the problem of admitting fresh air was not 
by any means so easy as it was in the case of a 
hospital, like the Belfast Hospital, laid out in an 
open space of six acres. In dealing with the 
problem of ventilation of a hospital ward, and of 
a building in a confined space, they must all admit 
that the natural method of opening the windows 
instead of introducing fresh air did exactly the 
converse, and a soot -laden, sulphurous, germful, 
and carbonic-acid-charged mixture was frequently 
obtained instead. They must have artificial 
methods of ventilation, and if that proposition were 
admitted, then the forcing in of pure air must 
be a method which would commend itself more 
than relying upon the extraction of air by means 
of a fan. Thus they were confronted with the pro- 
blem of the economic introduction and forcing in the 
pure air. Of course an underground duct without 
any light might allow the organisms to settle down 
and multiply : but if they settled down and multi- 
plied there, so much the better for the air. If they 
did not, but went on forward, then it was necessary 
to insure the air being rendered germ -free before 
it went into the hospital. It was obvious from 
the illustration of the Berlin hospital, where the 
duct contained two inches of mud, that that method 
was neither scientific nor commendable. It was 
possible, however, to introduce fresh air without 
the objections mentioned by Mr. Snell. The germs 
and the dust could be removed, and they could 
provide warm air or hot air, properly humidified, 
which was capable of being breathed without the 
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Ji^ad vantages inentionecL It was perfectly true 
that a less quantity of oxygen per respiration 
could be introduced when the air was warm, but, 
on the other hand, if that air were germ -free and 
dust-free, if it were humidihed to a proper con- 
dition and of the mo> 5 t suitable temperature, there 
were four advantages against the one disadvantage 
of having to breathe a little extra in order to take 
in the quantity of oxygen required. It was obvious 
to physiologists that, if the oxygen supply was to 
be maintained, the organism must do a little extra 
work. It was familiar to everyone that if they 
recpiired a greater amount of oxygen they must 
breathe a little quicker to make up for the de- 
ficiency of the quantity they took in per respira- 
tion. The removal of the gaseous products of 
combustion and human beings — the removal of 
the esprit de corpSy as it had been called — was very 
neceS'^ary ; yet, on the other hand, it was extra- 
ordinary how very little efiect was noticeable from 
the products of combustion of gas in roc ms. It 
had been asserted that the sulphur in coal gas was 
most deleterious to people living in rooms where 
it was consumed. He had recently had occasion 
to go very carefully into that subject. People did 
not die twice as fast in Manchester as in London, 
although the gas there contained more than twice 
as much sulphur. The advantage of gas burning 
in rooms from the ventilation point of view where 
there was no plenum ventilation was very great as 
compared with electric light. At Birmingham Art 
Gallery, for example, gas was chosen in preference 
to electric light, simply because it was a consider- 
able aid to the ventilation. The quantity of sulphur 
produced in the air of towns from the burning of gas 
in rooms was only one-thousandth part of the quan- 
tity of sulphur that was produced by burning coal 
in grates. The actual quantity of sulphur in the air 
of a room that was lit with gas was less than the 
quantity of sulphur in the outside air on a foggy 
day, and on an ordinary day it was not very much 
higher. He was speaking of an ordinary room 
with an ordinary lime -washed ceiling and with 
plaster walls. But when one came to modern 
methods of decoration, and took away this Ijasic 
lining to the room, and covered it up with an 
oak dado, and above that with a thick varnished 
Japanese ^tnd put this Japanese paper on 

the ceiling or painted the ceiling, and removed 
all the carbonate of lime wliich absorbed the 
sulphuric acid produced as soon as it was formed, 
they had a very different state of affairs. All 
these modern methods of decoration caused the 
sulphur contained in such rooms to increase, 
and that involved seriously the (piestion of ventila- 
tion. He was therefore certain that in an ordinary 
room, the ventilation through the walls, an<l 
through the basic lining, rendered the effect of the 
coal gas combustion not very serious from a venti- 
lation point of view. With regard to hospitals, 
the passage of germs from individuals was a 


serious matter in certain diseases only. In the 
case of the intiuenza and phthisical patients, the 
spread of germs In* coughing, sneezing, and so (ui, 
was a serious matter, and made the removal of 
this germ-contaminated air In* fresh air one of 
paraiiiouiit importance. The\ should be kept damp, 
and that iinolved the impurtance of having humid 
air introduced into sucli rooms. Hot air, which 
was dried and not damp, would desiccate tliese 
dangerous germs, and they would fall very rapidly ; 
and that point had to be attended to in such 
methods of \entilation. There A\as an instrument 
which he bad use<l occasionally, and had found of 
very great value in these ventilation problems, 
which might not be familiar to some members 
2)resent— viz. Dr. Aiiken's Konisccq^e, Avhich 
determined the number of dust ^^urticies in the 
air of a room. It was devised some years ago by 
Dr. Aitken and based n^jon tlie fact that air satu- 
rated with moisture, on cooling or comjtression, 
allowed the dust ^larticles to form nuclei for the 
water ; when the wet air condensed, there fell 
upon a glass jdate a numlier of dew-droj^^' corre- 
s2)ondiiig to the number of du^t particles in the 
air. By means of that instrument—a very easily 
carried pocket instrument — they could determine 
the number of dust particles in the different ^^‘trts 
of the room, and could easily trace the ventila- 
tion, and get much better results than they could 
by means of the anemometer, and with far greater 
ease than counting the number of organisms or 
bv doing carbonic-acid tests. 

^Thp: 'Bkv. J. B. lock, M.A. (Cains College, 
Cambridge), said he came to the meeting hu^uug 
to learn the com2)arative merits of the idenuin and 
other systems of ventilation. From what they had 
heard of the advantages of the ])lenum sy.^tem as 
a2:)}died to this hosjutal, and certain criticisius of 
the system as ajqilied generally, there seemed to 
he no doubt of its great value. It a2q)eared to him 
that they were, and had been for many yeai's, 
accustomed to mechanical ventilation. Some 
people s 2 )oke as if they were li\ing at a time when 
mechanical ventilation was new ; hut surely a lire 
was a iiu'chanical system of ventilation — it was a 
vacuum system. They liad always ])et‘n accus- 
tomed to keep their rooms warm and sweet ])y the 
ordinary lire, which drew the air from the ground 
level and carried it up the chimney, a supply of 
fresii air coming in when it could. And tliei'e 
were advantages in this system which occurrcMl 
to him in listening to the lirst two sjieakers. The 
advantage of a fire ventilation was that the lire did 
not warm the air which they breathed : it warmed 
the furniture tind the bodies of i)eo2)le in the room 
by radiation ; hut the air they breathed was to a 
great extent of the ordinary tenip(*rature of the 
outside air. They were, he sU 2 '>posed, all familiar 
with the fact that one could tell, on going into a 
room where there were a great many 
whether there was a lire burning in it or not simidy 
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by the sense of freshness or stuffiness which one 
found there. The mechanical system of ventilation 
by the ordinary open fire seemed to him to be 
as f^'uod a one as could be deviled without havin^u: 
recourse to a fan. In regard to the two systems 
of ventilation, plenum and vacuum, he had had to 
take the responsibility of helping to decide on 
systemsof ventilation at Cambridge : in one building 
they decided to have the vacuum system, and in 
another to have the plenum system. The plenum 
system was put into the ]^Iedical School because 
in that building certainty as to the amount of 
ventilation was desirable : that is to say, it appeared 
to them that the plenum system provided a means of 
securing a certain quantity of fresh air in a certain 
time, and at the same time giving warmth. The 
vacuum system was a mere rule of thumb, so far 
as it seemed to have been worked out at present ; 
but by the x>lenum sybtem they had the advantage 
of forcing in air into rooms through a carefully 
arranged system of air passages, and by means of 
valves they could decide how much fresh air they 
would admit into each room. In a place like a 
medical school, where in some rooms they wanted 
a greater quantity of fresh air and in others le^^s, 
the advantage was overwhelmingly in favour of 
the plenum system rather than any other system 
at present before them. With regard to the vacuum 
system, the arrangement they usually found was 
that the great chimney of the building was used 
as an extract shaft into which openings were 
made from such rooms as were within easy reach 
of it, somewhat in a casual way. There were 
13robably cases in which the system had been 
^\orked out scientihcally, but he had not found 
any specimen of it. It was a good system of its 
kind — very much like the open tire sy^tem — the 
air in the room was warmed by hot pipes, and the 
air extracted by this shaft. To illustrate, however, 
one difficulty of that system, he might mention 
a certain medical school in the ^[idlands which 
lie went over while they were discussing the^e 
matters. They found there that the central shaft 
had in it a central iron pipe which was to carry 
the products of combustion up the chimney, and 
warmth necessary to convert the shaft into an 
extracting machine was to be dt*rived from that 
iron pipe ; so that they had, say, a chimney six feet 
S(|uare and a pipe in it of eighteen inches to carry 
the products of combustion. On some days the 
extracts worked very well, but on others the heat 
in the shaft was not sufficient to work tlie extracts 
from the top rooms : with the result that the air 
drawn from the lower rooms passed through the 
‘‘ extract ” shafts into the others, carrying the smell 
of the dissecting room through the whole building. 
Of course that was not a necessary defect of the 
extract system : it was only a result of not having 
sufficient mechanical power to work tlie extract : 
but it seemed to point to the necessity, whatever 
system was employed, of having sufficient mecha- 


nical force to control the air currents in the flues. 

It seemed to him that the plenum system was 
one which, in certain cases, they could not do 
without. Take, for instance. Pitman’s School of 
Shorthand, in Southampton Row. In that build- 
ing, which was a cornjiaratively small one, there 
were a thousand young men and women at work 
during the whole day — not the same thousand, 
but different relay s~~and they were supplied with 
fresh air in each room by a fan working in the 
basement. It seemed impossible to imagine any 
other system of ventilation by which that building 
could have been made usable with health and 
comfort by this large number of people except 
the plenum system ; and while one hoped that 
architects would evolve methods of applying these 
various systems in various ways, he, as an outsider, 
blit as one who had had to consider the question, 
should be inclined to suggest that no one system 
was suitable in every conceivable case ; they must 
consider what were the requirements of each par- 
ticular case, and apply the system which suited 
them. He should like to say a word about what 
was called the natural system. He perhaps must 
not speak exactly as he should like to speak, be- 
cause he held rather a strong opinion on the 
subject. The '‘natural system,” he understood, 
was one which was supposed to pro^'ide ventilation 
for buildings without using heated Hues or fans 
or other mechanical means. That the air in a 
building could be frequently changed effectually 
without the expenditure of considerable energy 
was impossible. If we could depend upon the 
wind blowing steadily with considerable velocity 
throughout the year, the energy could be obtained 
from it in various ways, as, for example, by means 
of large open funneU, as was done on hoard ship. 
But to suppose that the heat generated by the 
bodies and breath of people in a crowded room 
would supply energy enough for its ventilation 
was absurd : this, lie understood, was what was 
expected to happen on a calm day by the advocates 
of the so-called “ natural s vs tern.” 

Mr. KAYE PARRY, M.A., H.E., M.Inst.C.E. 
rpV (of Dublin), said there was one point he thought 
it important to bear in mind in connection with 
ventilation, vi/., the very great weight of the 
air which had to be moved. Probably few archi- 
tects realised that point. Although "he had had 
some experience, he had not realised it himself 
until it was pointed out to him by the Registrar of 
the Royal Dublin Hospital, that in the lecture 
theatre of that hospital, wliere the plenum system 
was installed, the weight of air moved in that room 
in one hour was 20 tons. It was rather remarkable 
that it should be so, and when they came to look 
at it from that I'loint of view it would be seen that 
it would be impossible, without resorting to 
mechanical means, to move anything like such a 
weiglit of air in that time ; in fact, as the Registrar 
had pointed out to some people who were objecting 
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to the plenum system, if they trieil to deliver it as 
they did ceals in a cart, they could not itet it in 
quickly eiioimdi. Another point lie ^hould like to 
mention, thouith he wa^ nut there to aihocate the 
plenum system, hein^t a man ^vith an open mind 
on the suhject, hut very much inteie^ted in the 
question of ventilation. The point vas bruintht 
under his notice lately, and shoved, he thoii,udit. 
that the plenum system oti’ered great advantages. 
If, instead of having the plenum system, it they 
could not have open fires, tliey adopted radiatoi^, 
and brought their air inlets under the radiator'^, 
they had an enormous difficulty in keeping those 
radiators clean. Whatever might be said about 
the difficulty of keeping the air* passages clean with 
the plenum system, the difficulty was ten-fold 
greater when tlie dirt became collrcted in tlie folds 
of the radiator. What happened in one institu- 
tion, a lunatic asylum, that he was eonCcrne{l 
with lately — he had not l^een concerned with the 
heating of it. but lie examine .1 it lately, and was 
now concerned with it — was this : The patients 
selecte<l the^e radiatirs as their spittoons, and 
expectorated into them. The sputum of course 
dried in the radiators, and there was a very ';erious 
aspect t ) it. The sputum was dried in the 
radiators, the fresh air was introduced through 
the tubes of the radiatois, and the air came into the 
building laden with the^e germs, which were first 
dried and then carefully distributed into the 
huilding for the benefit of the inmates. Xow, so 
far a'> the plenum system was concerned, they did 
away with the neces'>iTy for any of those coils in 
the room itself ; they could have them down in 
connection with a subway in jilaces where they 
could be hosed and cleaned and kept clean : and 
if that could lie done, when the air came into the 
room under the plenum system there was no 
opportunity for the patients to foul the air as they 
could do if radiators were used. 

Aim HAROLD ORIFTTTHS [A.] said he had 
been somewhat surprised and greatly amused at 
some remarks which had f.illen trom Air. Snell. Ih‘ 
said that the air in a building \entjlated ])y tlie 
plenum system was so regular as not to be con- 
ducive to good health — that is to ^ay, that more 
\ariatioii was nec -‘ssarv. Jhit Air. Snell ouiittL'd to 
st.Lt(‘ tliat witli the phmuiii system, in viiitei* lime, 
they could raise their ten q)ei‘a tore to almost any 
degree they liked ; it is only a question of lieating 
the liatteries ; and in the summer time the tempera- 
ture of the air could beat lea-^t fifteen degrees lower 
inside the laiilding than outride. Surely that 
was sufficient variation. AVith regard to tlie 
plenum installation, if anyone would visit build- 
ings such as workshops, or schools, or any Imilding 
in constant occupation, especially tho^e occupied 
])y the alien population in the Ka>t End of London, 
if they would gf) there on a wet day and inspect a 
building ventilated on the plenum syshuu, and 
then go to similar class of liuibling with open 


fires, there would be no doulit in the mind of any- 
l),)dy, vhether he was prejudiced against pieniiiu 
^elItllatloll or not, that the [denum sy-tein was 
the right thing where a building was densely occu- 
pied for any considerable tune. There were four 
matters to he borne in mind to make a pleiiiun 
in-itallarion a success. The first wa< with regard 
to the air-purifier>. He could not compliiaeiit All. 
Henman on the cLi'^s of screen he had ad(q)ted at 
the Delfa'-t llosintal. He was fully aware that it 
was the^ general screen, forme 1 of jute or cocounut 
fibie ; ])ur although thi'? screen ns fixed wxm aiiiin* 
provenieiit upon the u^ual kind, it c aild not on any 
account be called satisfactory. If the air in Delfa^’i 
wa- anything like whiit it wars in London or in nu-st 
of our proMiicial towns, it w'ould not be many 
mouths befiJi'e that scixen w’ould '^how the result 
of impurities being drawm through it. Although 
this screen was arranged so a^ to take down in 
^eLtions, after it had been in use a few months, he 
Ventured t j say that neither with the hose, nor Avith 
the birch-bro-mi, nor any other appliance Could one 
remove altogether the soot and other deposits upon 
that screen; and if anyone wsuibl walk past a 
screen Avhich had been in u-^e for tw'elve months, 
or two years, in any installation in the United 
Kingdom, he wmuld liud a distinct odour emanating 
from the scieen, which could imt but pollute the 
air wiiich had to pass through it. A fixeil screen 
AAXis not a thing for tO'day. A much better screen 
was that adopted by another patentee— viz. a 
revolving screen — because it Avas more cleansing : 
but that also, m his opxUiou, Avas not a perfect 
screen. He had hoped to have read a si] on paper 
that eA^emng to the Institute up m the subject, but 
as time Avas limited he had Iiad to pO'>tpone it ; iuit 
Avhen he real that paper, either there or at some 
other institution, lie hoped to shoAV a far more 
liygienic and sanitary method of cleansing the air 
tiian the jute or cocoa-nut fibre screen. The second 
point he iiad to mention Avas Avith ri'gard t ) the 
dust, A\hich in almost all the fifty installations he 
had Aisited he had found in connection A\itli the 
heating batteries. The ducts and the vertical flues 
AViu'e all line 1, so that tlaw could l)e Avell washed 
Avitli the hose ; ])ut he Iiad never yet si'en 
in the lieating batteries anytliing to protect them 
from tlie rust ami enable the dust to be properly 
Avashed oil them by the hose. He laid recently 
lieen called in to ]’e[>ort iq>on the complaints Avhicli 
had been madi* about a particular installation, and 
when he visited the building he found that many 
of the gratings ol the inlets Iiad been partly closed 
up. Asking the reason, the occupants said that 
th(‘ air coming in was had air, and the less they 
had of it the lietter. As that Avas the complaint 
of several of the occupants, he Avent <loAvn into 
the haseuient and made a careful examination. 
He found that all the lieating batteries were literally 
cov(*red Avith rust and dust, and, of course, dirt'ctly 
the liatteries became h(‘at(‘l a very obnoxious --he 
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mi.uht almost ^>ay a daiigeroub — ^luell and odt.iu* 
\vas fiiiitted. All luitteiirs ''lj{)uld be either gal- 
vam>ed or covered, so that once a week they could 
he effectually washed with the hose in connection 
with the ducts and vertical ffue^. His third point 
was in connection with the velocity of the air 
delivered. Some patentee^, an<l. in fact, some 
architects, agreed in deliveiing tlie air at a very 
low velocity, and others at a cousideralily higher 
velocity. If, however, they had a very low 
velocity, where the propeller was working, as was 
done in connection with one patentee whose name 
was mentioned in connection with IMr. Henman’s 
paper, the velocity was so sluggi>^h tliat there was 
not what he might term a sufficient ‘‘ back " to the 
air to properly circulate it throughout the whole of 
the room before it found its way into the extract. 
Then if they went to the other extreme of another 
patentee, who had done excellent work in the 
system, he drove his propeller between 500 and GOO 
revolutions a minute, and then delivered the air in 
some of his installations at between 6 and 7 feet a 
second, with the result that there was a consider- 
able and very objectionable draught caused. He did 
not know that one could lay down precisely the exact 
velocity at which air should be delivered ; but he 
thought that for a winter day it should never fall 
below 4 feet or exceed 5 feet per second, and for a 
summer day it should never fall below 5 feet or ex- 
ceed 6 feet per second. That would give a change 
of air seven times per hour in summer and ten 
times in winter without causing any inconvenience 
to the occupants of the building. The lar^t 
point he should like to direct attention to was 
in regard to the shape and form of tlie inlets. 
There was a tendency, so as to avoid cutting the 
brickwork in some instances perhaps, or to main- 
tain a more architectural effect in others, to form 
the bends in the inlets in ^^hat lie might tenn too 
much of a <|uadrant : con^Kjueiitly the air ha<l a 
tendency to fall in a horizontal direction upon the 
heads of the people in the la^om, instead of pro 
perly circulating round the room before it reached 
the occupants. If the shafts were taken up at a 
more gentle or a more vertical cuiue. to shoot that 
air well up to tlie ceiling, he felt s\u-e it would 
obviate the necessity of draughts. With regard to 
the extract, no lines could he laid down. Every 
case must depend upon its own met its, but he 
must say tliat the extracts in most scluiiies lu' had 
inspected had been much too small. With a 
plenum ventilation, inducements were wanted to 
tempt the air to reach the extracts, and it would 
not be reached without some extract powm* if tlio^^e 
extracts were throttled, as had l)een tiu' cast' in, lie 
might say, most of tlie schemes he had visited. If 
such matters as these were attt'uded to, whah he 
considered were what he might term the major 
essentials to a successful scheme, for public insti- 
tutions and for all buildings where there was con- 
tinuous occupancy or a large crowd of people 


assembled, he felt sure there was no better system 
of veiitiiation than that known as “plenum.’’ 

E. W. HUH SOX ~A.[ said the subject 
seemed to be one which might be discussed with 
advantage at some future meetings. He would 
like to ask whether the advocates of plenum 
would tell them whether it was an t'^sential 
feature (T the scheme to intreduee the pure air at 
a high level and to extricate the foul air at a low 
level. If that were the case, it seemed to him that 
that was scaicely the right thing to do. He 
reinemhered many years ago seeing an account by 
Sir Joshua Jehb of the sy^tem he introduced nearly 
forty years ago at Pentonville Prison. He believed 
that system had been condemned, and whether it 
was in use or not at the present moment he could 
not tell. It seemed to him that the system was 
an entirely erroneous one : but Sir J* sliua’s object 
ill introducing it was that the occupant of the 
cell should not feel the inconvenience of draughts ; 
and his idea seemed to have been taken from the 
principle of ventiLiting collieries, which, of course, 
must he ventilated from above. It seemed to him 
a wrong system to introduce the pure air at a high 
level and to extricate the foul air at a low level, 
and if that wa^ (uieof the e-sentials of the pleiium 
system, he should like some explanati n of the 
reason wliv it was so considered. He should he 
very happy, if it was the wish of the meeting, to 
move that tlie meeting be adjourned. Tiie system, 
he thought, was of American origin — at all events 
it had been largely adopted in the United States — 
and he had eiideavomed to obtain some informa- 
tiuii as to the opinion of American architects with 
regard to it. This infoimation, however, had not 
yet come xo hand, and should the meeting not be 
adjourned, it there was anything in it that the editor 
oi the JounxAL thought would be useful, any 
information he could get he should he happy to 
place at his disposal. He understood it had been 
adopted at the Capitol at AVaslniigti n, and that it 
was not a 'success ; and he was desirous ^ t ascer- 
taining, with regard to the large buildings which 
vere couteinphued in Poston and Xew Yoik, 
A\lu‘ther tile architects tliere contemplated using it. 
In the City of London were to be seen anncaince- 
ments that such and such a building was to be 
ventilated on tlie [Jeiium system, and that showed 
faith on the part of suine of our leading men : and 
if tliey could get tlie opinions ot architects of high 
standing it would he a most desirable thing. — The 
speaker concluding by asking whether he might 
move the adjournment of the discussion, the 
President said he vas afraid another meeting could 
not h(' arranged tor the presiuit session. 

Hm E. LAXHTOX COLE [TV said tliey 
had heard a good deal about the monotony of the 
air and the possible effect upon the patients, bnt 
surely the mechanical system had been in u&e 
long enough now for facts to be obtained ; and so 
far as regards its eff’ect upon health, those facts 
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had not been mentioned to them. Surely it was 
possible to compare well-desii?ned and lar^tt^ 
pavilion hospitals on the same scale a> the Belfast 
and Birmingham ho^pitaU, and to know what 
had actually happened to the patients ; what were 
the percentages of recoveries and the general 
health of the hospital, a^ >itated by the superin- 
tendent in each case. Could not some unpreju- 
diced person tell them what was the actual result *? 
His own opinion and that of many others present 
was that the mechanical system of ventilation 
was very useful for special cases, but that for a 
general hospital it was not necessary. 

Mk. ALAN E. AIUNBY said he should have 
been glad to support Hr. Hudson if he had moved 
the adjournment, because they had had some 
criticisms and some remarks ; but, for the most 
part, they had not been of a scientific nature, and 
he thought perhaps that some comments which a 
mathematical friend of his had been good enough 
to get together might be of interest. The problem 
was as to the use of a furnace for ventilation 
purposes, and he divided the work which was done 
in the chimney into three headings : first of all, 
the overcoming of the inertia of the air, which 
had been already mentioned as a very important 
factor ; secondly, the forcing of the air through 
the coals of the furnace : and thirdly, the over- 
coming of the friction of air in the shaft itself. 
His calculations went to show that as much as 90 
or even 9o per cent, of the total work that was 
done was applied in merely forcing the air through 
the coals, an<I therefore, if air was being actually 
dragged through a furnace which contained a 
coal fire, that meant a very large proportion of 
work done as compared with what would be 
required for a less resistance, say a gas fire. 
Turning to flues, his friend liad worked out the 
case of a cylindrical flue, and there ho divid(‘d tlie 
total work into (1) that required to overcome the 
initial inertia of the air, [2] restarting it at the 
bends, and (d) the friction against the walls. As 
one of the previous speakers had })ointed out, the 
friction at the bonds might lie v(u*y con side ralile. 
If the bend was turned right back u})on itself at 
two right angle-;, the whole work of restarting the 
air laid to be gone through agnin ; that is to ^ay, 
tlie work done at restarting vas equal to the whole 
of the work of moving the air at the beginning ; 
and at a right angle it 'would be betw'eim 
a quarter and half of that amount. That 
emphasised the great necessity of I’ounding off the 
bends whicli they all kiawv to l)e true, or at any 
rate placing them in .-^uch a direction tliat the air 
was stopped as little as po^'^ilile. He would like to 
mention one other thing which lind ahvays struck 
him as very much neglected in these cases, and 
that was the possibility of using the furnace w'hich 
was to bent the building as a nu'ans of v(uitilation. 
They had been in the habit of installing furnaces 
for heating purposes, under w'hatever system might 


be used, so that the air was drawn in through 
the boiler-house door. There was no rea'^on Avhy 
those furnaces should not be made to suck air 
through dues, if they were suthciently closed, in 
order to ventilate part of a building. The American 
“Ideal” boiler wa^, perhaps, one of the most 
perfectly closed boilers now existing : and he 
thought it would be interesting to work out the 
sucking pow'er of a stove to see how it would 
compare with its warming capacity. He would not 
trouble them with the actual figures on which the 
calculation was based, but the result, although it 
w'as disappointing, might be of interest : it was 
that a furnace for a properly heated building was 
capable of changing the air in the whole building 
once in every two hours, so that if the furnace 
w'as made to suck in the whole of the air from the 
inside, it w^ouLl change the air ot the building 
once in every two hours. That would be useless 
for the purposes of general ventilation : but might 
it not be a2)plied with economy, where a large 
building was being heated, to a jiart of it. Avhich 
might be so \entilated without any co^t at ail, 
except the initial co^t of the ducts '? 

Hk. max CLARKE F. said he took it that 
their object that evening w^as to decide more ur 
less whether natural or automatic ventilation 
sliould he used, as op 2 )Osed to wTiat was noAv known 
as the plenum system. They had had certain 
remarks as to the moral as2')ect of the question, and 
also remarks which a^^jilied more or le>^ to natural 
ventilation ; but they had had no information 
whatever as to wKat the advocates of natural venti- 
lation did really advocate. l\f is Snell had ^aid more 
or less about it, and another S 2 :ieaker mentioned 
that if the wind always blew* in the 2 ^t 02 ^er direc- 
tion things would be satisfactory. He came to the 
meeting with one or tw'o ideas on the subject, and 
the only 2 >ractical information he had received was 
that the 2 >lenuiii system was good in certain ca-'i's. 
But those certain ca^es he w'ould like to think were 
nil cases where large buildings w’ere concernetl — 
that there was no other method, no automatic 
method whatever, which wouhl ventilate a large 
building pro| eiiy. Thr object, he took it, wa-> to 
change the air at a certain s2'K‘cifiod rate. AVhether, 
as one speaker said, it ought to h(‘ 4 or 5 feet, 
or, as aiujther sahl, B feet or 7 feet, he was not 
concejuied with ; that was a matter to he regulate<l 
by the 2 ^co 2 )le who d(wis(‘d tlu' system. Xor was 
he concerned as to how the air should Ix' cleaned. 
All those w*ere matters of detail. He was not con- 
cerned with whether they used the coir, or whetlu'r 
tlu'v iN('{l the glass battery tubes covered with 
glyctuin(\ or any other mattiu’, so long ns tlit' air 
W'as pnr(‘. H hat ho w'as a little concerned about 
W’as, did the mechanical pro]iulsiou of that air 
and the treating of it by w'ashing it and send- 
ing it ov(‘r heating hatUuies change' tlie air in 
its essence? Tiiat was wh<it he would like some 
information upon. He had devoted years to 
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the Huhject, hut this particulaL’ point a 

purely scientitic matter. They knew, or were sup- 
posed to know, that four parts in ten thousand 
of carbonic acid gas was as much as they could 
do with, and that they should not have more. 
Supposing they had an automatic plenum sy:>tem, 
and into those plenum tubes they discharged a 
certain amount of oxygen, and reduced the four 
parts in ten thousand down to two parts, would 
that air be better than that which w'as blowing 
over the ocean ; or was there some (quality in the 
air of the ocean which thev knew^ nothing about vet ? 
^V as that the thing they wanted *? Nobody, he sup- 
posed. w'ould for a moment deny tliat patients 
w'ould be better always in the sunlight— that, he 
took it, w'as granted by everybody — but one could 
not ahvays have Minlight in Queen JSquare, where he 
lived, which was crow'ded with hospitals ; and one 
could not have sunlight in Liverpool Load, he 
should think, nor could they alwatys have it at St. 
Bartholomew’s. But given those things, granted 
that the hospital should be there, was it not better 
to send in to the patients air as pure as they could 
make it rather than tru^t to Providence that they 
should get it in naturally '? That was the question 
they had to decide. All those little bickerings as 
to how it should be done, and the bend of the 
pipes, and the size of them, w'ere absolutely matters 
of detail which they could not learn all about at 
first. There w'as no doubt whatever that any 
system of mechanical ventilation w\is capable of 
improvement ; l)ut if nobody began, like Mr. Hen- 
man, they should never get to the end. Then 
there w'as another point. He thought they, as 
architects, did not provide a proper system of 
tubes to carry this air along. In the first place he 
thought it was the smaller tubes wdiich recpiired 
very much more attention, and he should like to 
advocate or suggest that somebody should experi- 
ment with cast-iron tubes enamelled in long 
lengths— not brick tube-;, where one had a multi- 
])licity of joints which made the surface very rough 
indeed, but for all the minor ones cast-iron 
enamelled ones, and fitted so that they could be 
opened. He knew' it was a problem, but then 
architectun' was a problem from beginning to end, 
and if a hos])ital was going to be a place that wa^^ 
properly ventilated, it seemed to him tliat that was 
one of the things that re(iuired a con>iderable 
amount of attention. Mr, hinell said that for 
exceptional work in exceptional buildings natural 
ventilation was not the thing. But was not every 
hospital an exceptional building ? 

Thk PRI'.SIDKNT said the hour was so late 
he was afraid they must put an end to tins 
interesting discussion. He felt with ^Ir. ^lax 
Clarke that they had not yet (phte got to the 
bottom of it. x\t the same time there w'as no 
doubt that it was a most interesting and vital 
question for architects to take up. M hen they 
erected buildings they must make up their minds 


as to the be>t w'ay of \entilating them; and the 
time had gone by when they could ignore it and 
put up their buildings without it. He thought, 
therefore, that they had spent the evening w'ell, 
and that it might be desiiable to devote another 
evening to the subject. Those were the most useful 
evenings they spent when they met there and 
discussed in a friendly way the various lu-oblems 
they had to deal with. There w'as one point 
he should like to have heard some opinions upon, 
viz. as to the question of cost — that is, the com- 
parative cost of the plenum heating and ventila- 
tion and the comparative cost of the ordinary 
steam heating and ventilation. He thought the 
question of cost w'as rather in favour of the direct 
heating system by radiators. But, of course, one 
had to remember that by the plenum system the 
building w'as not only being heated, but was also 
being ventilated ; and therefore, in considering the 
cost of the tw'o systems, it wxts not fair to take 
the cost of heating in one case and the cost of 
heating and ventilation in the other. Personally 
he agreed with w'hat many of the streakers had 
said, that for rooms wTiich were largely crow'ded 
w'ith people, cla^s-rooms in schools and institu- 
tions of that kind, it was essential to change 
the air very frequently ; and, to his mind, the 
2ilenum system was the way by which they could 
secure a continuous change of air. He thought, 
for instance, wTien their own meeting room w'as 
full, if they had some means of changing the air 
a little less natural than opening all the windows 
at the back, it would be a distinct advantage, 
especially in the winter. In conclusion the Pre- 
sident thanked those who had spoken on the 
subject, and especially i\Ir. Pick for the paper wdth 
w hich he had opened the discussion. 

Mn. GLOIUlE H. BIBBY sends the following 
communication, dated Gth June: — 

During the jxist month 1 inspected the Eoyal 
Victoria Hospital at Belfast for the purpose of 
ascertaining the actual results of the very unusual 
methods of planning adopted and the effects of the 
plenum system of ventilation there installed. 

I found that fifteen wnrds (of the seventeen main 
w'ards, for fourteen patients each), being lighted 
only from the roof and from windows at the far 
ends of each ward, were less cheerful and bright in 
a})pearance than the end wards, although the latter 
had w indow's only on one side, and not on both 
>ides, as in the ca^e of the best modern hospitals ; 
and tlie end wards, icdli these windows, have a 
far less “ boxed-in ” appearance; in effect, the 
lengtliy and unbroken extent of wall surfaces, 
w'here there are no window's, gives a monotonous 
appearance to the w'ards, w'hich cannot fail to affect 
the CMunfort and w'ell-being of the patients. 

I observed that in each of these wards there is a 
great space above the w'all inlets and under the 
roofs quite unprovided with any means of ventila- 
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tion ; the air hein^u^ near to tlie top of the 

walls, the air intro(lttce(i pa^-^es very ia])i(Uy {lo\\n- 
wards to the outlet'' near to the door, thus not 
ventilatiipe: the •'paces above the inlet-. 

It at once ( ccurred to me al-o that the air in 
tlie ^\tird- heth'cc'n e<ich s^rie^ of inlet- wa^ not 
laiipir removed from tht^ ward ''O puickly as the air 
more directly in a -trai^dit line between an inlet 
and an outlet, and that although the tempei*ature 
of the ward is kept at a faiily even levtl. yet the 
ctuality of the air mu-'t vary very much. 

That much of the foul air of some of tlie wards 
failed to become ejected by way of the outlet- near 
to the floors lalthouydi I ascertained that there was 
a very strony^ draught toicurds the outlets) ^vas 
very clearly indicated by the •'trong calour of 
chemicaK observed in the ^-mall passages between 
the main coriidor and the ward- : these odour- 
came from the operating rooms, which weie in u-e 
at the time of mv visit, and were detected -o far as 
the entrances to the main wards and to the inteiiors 
of those wards near to the doors. 

This mischance may have been the result of 
some error of judgment or neglect on the part of 
some members .ot the staff, but a ventilating 
system which is dependent entirely for its -ucces- 
iipon xh.ki cuii'^tant attention of officials is obviou-ly 
at a di-advantage with the competition ot natural 
systems where arranged in a scdentilic manner. 

It should be observed that the mechanical arrange- 
ments in this hospital are very complicated, and 
the temporary failure of one or more of these, or 
the occasional re-ults of ignorance or neglectj might 
at once throw the ventilating and beating arrangi'- 
ments into confusion, while the va-t extent of 
more or less inaccessible fresh and foul air-ducts, 
difficult to examine, and costly to cleanse, aie 
disadvantages likely to become inoi'e trou])lesome 
as time advances. 

That air introduced through such long and dark 
passages (as are adopted in this hos]ntal) is less 
desirable than fie'h air introduced lyv natural 
systems of ventilation should be admitted ; but a 
disadvantage^ at least as great, in tlie case of tins 
hospital, is the arrangement by which the foul air 
is expelled (or jiartly expelled) from the wards. 

I have pointed out that the foul nir and odours 
from the smaller weirds are not holly exjielb'd by 
iiK'ans of the exits pi’o\i(b'd in the lowis* le\els of 
those atJartments, but find their \\ ay to the });issng(>s 
and other wards. ]>ut e\cn\\h(:‘re carried through 
to the channels and ducts intended for tlie purpose, 
the foul and contaminating air and ga>es must 
in time greatly ]H)llute the ducts, infecting the 
mnterials of eshich they are constructed. So long 

thes(' ducts really act as outlets, tlu' dnngei^ is 
not so considerable, although the formation of 
insanitary conditions involve- some lisk in the 
event of the air-ducts not being actually air-tight. 

Butin the very possibk' event of tlu' pi'o\ ision rif 
fre->h air failing through a temporary bi’eakdown 


(»f the I'Ugim -, tans, and other aptdiance-, or of the 
lugbct 01- Ignorance of the offiei.il-, the higli Icvol 
inlet- might \<.ryta-ily lu^ temporarily e<»ii\ern d 
into (Uitler-, while the “ fre-h '* air woub] come in 
i temporarily al-o' through the openings ///Ooe/cb 
to he u-ed a- outlet-, attef pa--ing through the 
duct- infected hy the }ia--age of foul air tor cou- 
-iderahb' period-. 

That tin- rever-al of diivction i- a n al dangru* 
i- certain, a- 1 oiltr-, v^nginc-. and machinery, even 
when in duplicate, a- in tin- lio-pitaL may tail if 
even tor only half an hour; wliile in the mean- 
time the foul air-duct-, at low levels in all ca-t*- 
( being charged with heated ftail air. having no 
}'ro})ulsitui again-t whicli to le-istg mu-t return 
air to the ward- by the channel tbioiigli which 
it came. 

The }>lenum -y-tem. a- applied to thi- ho-pital, 
re(piire- that no window- -hall he opened, and one 
of the olpections rai-ed by a local authority, who 
ecideiitiy knows the people of the Belfast di-trict, 
i- that the patient- ^^iil leave the institution with 
the idea that windoc\s should not be opened where 
people are -^ick. Thi- i- ju-t the ide<i mo-t necessary 
to combat, -etang that many clas^e- of patients 
recover best vben expost^d to every wind that 
blows : and I do not perceive any rea-on why 
patients should he compelled to live for weeks and 
months in an unnatural atmo-plu-re in the wards 
of this hr)spit<d. That it /s unnatural is admitted 
by one of the doctors belonging to the institution, 
who ha-x said that “ it alway'-gave him a headache.'’ 
I am able to confirm thi- to the extent that, after 
being in tlie wai-ds foi- scune con-iderable time, I 
ex[)erienced a di-tinct feeling f)f ndief upon again 
reaching the outer air. 

It has been nece-sai'y foi* me during the past few 
months to seek for detailed infonuation )e the 
ventilation and luating (>f hospital wards. As lam 
about to issue a work (-n tlu‘ subject, very much 
evidence has been broiiglit before' me slu.wing the 
fostly natiu'e of certain pbumm systems Achich 
liace utteily failed, and nothing has yet been 
{ulvanced to show that a -(dciitilic natui-al sy-tem, 
]n'opei ly ap})lied, e\er tailed to obtain bt'tter results 
than w('r(‘ at any linu* -('cured by tlie most costly 
and coin])licat(‘(l nu'chnnical or artificial nugbods. 

From inforiiiatif n (bu'ived from a leading autho- 
rity of this hospital J b^ain that the coal bill in 
connection A\ith the old buildings for tlie same 
numbei'of patients was for only bOO tons, wliih' tlu' 
})resent consnin])tion is no less titan 2.000 tons ! 

I must conclude* by (expressing the pleasure I 
deiived frcim thi' iiisjxection of a very line institu- 
tion, and wliich I ha\(' only ventured to criticise 
as n^gards its gi'iieral plan bi'ing craitipid upon in- 
siifficii'nt ground ari'n.and the pnncijih'S iijion wliich 
th(' heating and ventilation have hi'ini contrived. 

l^fessi’s. Henman and Leaks jv})lv to the 
foivgoing discussion will appear in the next issue, 
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y, CoxpuiT Street, Loxpox, W., llrJi Jane 1904. 

CHRONICLE. 

The Annual Elections. 

The following iiiemhers acted as Scrutineers in 
connection with the annual election'^ of the Council 
and Standing Committees for the en-ming year of 
office : — Fellows : Me'-^rs. Francis W. Bedford, 
R. F. Chisholm, George F. Collinson, R. Clarke 
Edwards, H. Favarger, Alfrel H. Hart, II. Carter 
Pegg, Arthur H. Reid, Hugh Stannus, and J. H. T. 
Woodd; Associates : F. Hare Clapham, Harold 
Goslett, Baxter Greig, and R. Houglas WelB. 
The Scrutineer^ met at the Institute at lO.BO a.ni. 
on Friday, the 3rd inst., and the work of going 
through the SOd voting papers received, and count- 
ing the votes, lasted till N.30 p.ni. dlr. Hugh 
Stannus F. acted as C'hairman. Their reports 
having been communicated to the ^Meeting last 
^londay, on the motion of the President a very 
hearty vote of thanks was pa^^ed to the Scrutineers 
for their long and tedious labours. The return'^ are 
as follows : — 

TUr COUNT IT . 

Prestiilni'. - .Tt)hu her, A.H A. a . 

A K s ( 41 . — Kletttd \ HtTirv Th()lu^'^ Hare, 
692 Notes; Altied DarbN>liiU‘, (HI; Thomas Edwai.l 
Collcntt. : Samuel Perkin'- Pick, 47S. 

Xot elected : Leuiiaul Stoke", HUa \ote-';. 

Honokvry Sit la 'r V. - Alexaudei Ctiaham . 

All MjiKRS or Count n -K let ted : Aithur Conran 

Blomtiehl, Note"; .John William Mmp^tm. "isu : Jame'- 
Si\ e\\ i i|^liT {.Tilj"on, d7(*» ; A\ illiaiii Howard Setli-Smith. 
dUo : Alti ed Willi. im Stephen" CioS". : AA illiam 4 lock- 
hart, u'ix ; Samuel lU icGmau 11, 19”) : Ei ne"l Geoi *ae, 

4sa ; William GiUIm'c StoU, Ud'i : Ihitlei WiUon, 1”)9 . 
Fredeiie liulinid Farrow. 419; ilham Himn Arkui 
Berrv. 445 ; CTeorj.ie Hubli.iid. 442 ; Iawni" Solomon. 44'2 ; 
John Slater, 4.)1 . .lo"eph l>ou;ala"" MatheW", 42d; CUailc" 
Edward MalloW". lOs ; Edmnml AA"oodthor])e, 402. 

Xitf elected: Piot’t‘'^"Oi r>ere"l:oid Pitt. 991 Notes; 

Edwaid William A[t>unttt)id, dxi) ; Paul AA .iti i hoU"t', .Lso; 

(teorue Fredeiiek Piodk'N , R.A.. 2)7X ; .Tohn Allied (lott-h, 
5(37; dohu dame" Buim t. A.Pl.S A. 57)5; Ainuld Aliithell, 
511; PalNNiii Thom:i" H ill, 54.) ; lapNaid AiLL;U"tU" (huu- 
ing, 559 ; Geoi>;:e Haltoid Fellowe" IdNune, d.JS; Clnult*" 
Heatheote, 250; Charles JidNNjid Batunan. 249: Ralph 
Seidell AAdn mini, 2.19 ; A\ illiam Allied Pite, 25.> : CoUiuel 
Kustare Pialtoui, 219; AA'illt.im Edward Rilt'V, 215. 

An!-oii\il AlrMBKRs OF CouNcii { 4 1 , — E7t'(. tcd ; AA tlli.nu 
Heurv Bitllake, ()7() Note"; IJeiiiy A tumluiu Lanehe"tei. 


444; Eobeit Shekleton Balfour, 426 ; Edmund Wiinperis, 
5s7. 

Xot elected : Percy Scott AA'orthington, 884 votes; 
Thomas Edwaiid Pryce, 240. 

liLl'RLSLNrAlINh^ OJ: AlUJl D SOCIEHI.S (9l . — ElcCtcd : 
Georc^e Cappinjjei A"hlin. K.H.A. (Pioyal Institute ot the 
Arcliitect" ot Ii eland i, 601 vote" ; Henry Langtoii Goddard 
(Leice"tei and Leice"ter"liire Society ot ArLdiitect"i. (300 ; 
.Tame" AA”illiam Beaumont ( Alanehe'^ter Society ot Archi- 
tect"). 5S2 ; Thuimi" Cooper (Biimingliam Architectural 
A""Ociation I. 576; Aitliui AATlliaui BicnntU iXottiiigliam 
Aichitectural Society i. 587 : Geoige Beitiam Buhner 
iLeed" and yoi'k"hu'e Aichitectural Society!. 587 ; John 
Ktppie (GlasgONv In"titate ot Aicliitect"). 506; Herbeit 
DaNi" (Yoik .Vrcliitectuial Sue ety!, 494; Geoige Heibevi 
Oatley iBri"tol Society ot Architect"). 478. 

2^ot tltited . Aithui Southcombe Paiker {Devon and 
Exeter Architectuial Society), 450 vote": John AAdilton 
Taylor iXoithern Architectural Association), 415 ; Arthur 
Clyne (Abeideeii Society ot Ai'cliiteLt" 1. 852 ; EdNvard 
.Teiikin AA’iUhiiU" (Canlitf. S. AA'alc", and AIonmouth"hiie 
Architect"* Society), 811. 

Blpi:L"Lxi N riN }. m ihl Ara hiil< turat. A'-soiiaiion 
(Lonuon). — EdNvard Guy DaNvbci d^/)o^>^)osct/ . 

AUDITOR". 

Sydney Peik" ~F.[ : Heniy Aitliur Crouch ~A.\ 

\RT STNNDINT, lONlMITTEl 

FeUoa s 1 10). — Fleeted: Eine"t George. 5.80 votC" ; 
Hemy Tlioma" Hare. o2x ; Thoma." EdNvaul Collcntt, 516 ; 
EdNvaid Guy DaNvhtu. 476 : Janio" SiNeNviight Gib"OU. 402 ; 
AAdlliam Dougki" Caioe. 441 : Edward AAhllutm Alounttoid, 
409; Sir AAdlliam Einer:?on, 407 : John Alacvicar Anderson, 
.599 ; Aitlun Edmund Stieet. 8X7. 

AAd chLied: John AAhlliam Siinp"on, 884 votc'^ ; 
AATIliain Flockliait. 8X8 ; Paul A\*ateihou>e. 872 ; AATlliam 
How aid Seth- Smith, 522 ; Geoige Campbell Shell m. 212 ; 
Hei])eit Bead, l‘)0 ; Samuel Selamtian Reay. llx. 

-48^oc2(gt'’> 1 6 '. — Fleeted : Sidney Kyttin Green "lade, 
5X5 Note"; iMlmimd AA'imperi". 557; Robeit Shekleton 
Pialfoui , 586 ; Henry Tanner, jun., 52X ; Robeit AA5tt"On. 
51X ; AATlliam Henry Rt)mame AA'alker. 510. 

Xnt elected . Stanley Hmge Hanip, 528 vote". 

IIlLKNl'lin "I’ANDINiT CONIMITTEl. 

Felhaes [\0).-—FIeetea : lT'ote>5or Frederick Aloore 
Simp"on, 614 vote" : Richard Plieiie Spiers, 606 : Hugh 
Staimu", 588 : Allied AAdlliain Stephen" Cro"<. 582; Paul 
AVateihou^e, 515, Heniy Heatheote Statham. 492 : Chaile" 
Haii’ison ToNvn"end, 4x1 ; Charle" EdNvaid MalloNYS. 466 ; 
AAdliiam Alfred I'lte, 468 ; 8ohn BiBon, 450, 

Xi‘t eh'cted : Geoige Halfoid FelloNve'^ I'rvnne. 
4:H NOtC": Benjamin Ingelow, 596; Francis Hoopei, 595; 
Robeit Falconei Macdonald. 552. 

J M/U’s (6)- Pei( y Leslie AAditeihouse, 49X 

vote": Aithui Smyth Flower. 466; .\i‘thur AlaiNTin AA'at- 
"on. 45X ; Profe""Oi RaNeii'^cioft EBey Smith. 41X; Protes- 
mu Cbai Ic" ilei bai t KciIIn, 417 ; i’eu-y Scott AAFrthmgton, 
HI 

Xot elttltd: AVilliam Heniy AVard, 366 votes; 
Huben Chu"tian CoiTette. 296, AVdliam Adam Foi>Nth. 
2X2 ; AAbilter Euie"t y)ob"oii, isg : Frank Li"hman, 117. 

I'JJNOinr "INNDINt. lONnilllEU. 

Fellou's (10). — K/cc r< ' Jo"eph ItougLi"" MatheNV", 5(>8 
votes : Edmund AVooilthorpe. 552 ; William Henry Atkin 
Beiry, 519 ; AAhlliain Hemy AVhite, 529 ; George Hubbard, 
51X, Thomas Henry AAAitson, 192; AAdilter Hilton Xa"li, 
476; Thoimi" Batteibiiry, 442; Alfred Saxon Snell, 42x ; 
Alexander Heniy Keisey, 41x. 

X>t elected: Svilney Peik", 40x vote"; Erne"t 
Flint, 406 ; Fiederick Krne"t Kales, 829 : Chaile" Eitzrov 
Doll, 29X, 
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4s50Ci(7/'t’:> (6 ). — Eletted . MaxCFirke, ol.Ivote"; CliaiK-' 
Henvv Biodie, 510: AaKni'^ru^ William Tanner, 407; 
Herbeit Hardwicke Lan^^^tun, 421; Thoma- Edwaid 
Piyce, 41H : Kilwaid (neenop, 40s. 

Xut elected * Edwin Rich aid Hewitt,-^ 877 vote- ; 
Herbert Arnold SatL-hell o74 ; William Chaile'^ Waymouth, 
840. 

SlIEXcE NfANtaXu (. OMMITTKK. 

Felloirs (10). — Eh-cted : Tliuina- Blashill, 034 viae-; 
Heibert Duncan Searles-Woud, 017 ; Fiaiicis Hooper. 502; 
Geoige Hornblower, 585 ; Eine-^t Flint, 581 ; Alfred Saxun 
Snell, 570 ; Williain Edward Riley, 56S ; Leui^ Solomun, 
507; Arthur John Gale, 508; Frederic Hannnond. 588. 

Xut elected : Benjamin Tabberer, 531 vote-. 

(0). — A7ctfc(/ Geoi^re iVar-un. 555 \ote-: 
Max Clarke, 547; Bernard John Dick-ee, 540; Hemy 
William Burrow-, 500: Edwin Richaid Hewitt. 404: 
Aicliibald Duncan Wat'^on. 463. 

Xut elected : Robert Watson, 420 vote< ; William 
Jacque-, 331. 

The Indian Queen Victoria Memorial. 

The second number of the ** Journal of the 
Queen Victoria Indian Memorial Fund," dated 
March 1904, is to hand from ralcuita. The first 
number appeared in April 1901 Journal R J.B.A. 
2oth May 1901', and the second ,i,nves the progress 
of events since. The project of the ^Memorial 
mean^vhile has taken definite and concrete shape. 
A large sum of money, roughly 880,000. has been 
collected in subscriptions throughout India. The 
provisional Committee has been replaced by a body 
of Trustees, created and invested vdth powers by an 
Act passed in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
The Calcutta Afaidan has been chosen for the site, 
Sir Win. Emerson has been selected architect, his 
plans have been approved, and work upon the 
foundations is now far advanced. A photogravure 
reproduction of the accepted design for the Hall 
is given as a frontispiece to the ^lemorial Fund 
Journal. In addition to its main and central 
purpose of commemorating (^ueen Victoria, the 
building is intended to serve as a National (lallery 
for India, containing memorials of all that has 
been great or remark;ible in her history, whet lie r 
relating to events or to persons. Sir Wm. Enuu’- 
son went to C’alcutta in February last yeai‘, and in 
tlie following month Lord Curzon opened an ex- 
hibition of the architect’s drawings and of the 
gifts already jiresented to the Mus(*um. 

In a speech on this occasion describing his 
plans, Sir Wm. Emerson entered into the consider- 
ations which had determined the type of architec- 
ture to be adopted for the Iniilding. It was finally 
decided that a style, Occidental in character, which 
ho\vever might admit freedom of treatment, and 
have blended with it a suggestion of Oriental feel- 
ing in some details, would liest express the senti- 
ment of a Western monarch reigning {)ver such a 
country as India. It was therefore decided to 

* By <iu over-i^ht Mr E. R. Hewitt’s name was omitted 
from tlie list of atteinUimes publishtMl in tlie Suppleiuent t<» 
the JoruN^L of the Stli May. ^fr. Hewitt '.linnM liiuebeeii 
credited with eight attendance-, having been present at all the 
meetings held l>y tin* Science roinmittee during tlie period 
covered. 


adopt Italian Renaissance as liest fulfilling these 
conditions, and in his design. Sir William states, he 
has endeavoured to give a suggestion of orientalism 
hy the arrangement of the domes and in the details 
of '‘Ome smaller features as cantileNers under the 
cornices, xc., which, while being Italian, might 
well have s jiiie feeling of the beautiful forms 
found in many parts uf India. 

As to the plan, tocpiote Sir William : “ A central 
hall was desired to enshrine a white marble statue 
representing the Queen in her youth. This I felt 
>hould be surmounted by a dome as the principal 
external and internal feature cf the group. Then 
there were reipiired galleries for the exhibition of 
sculpture, paintings, arms, trophies, prints, manu- 
scripts, coins, and other things indicative of the 
connection of the British EuHiire ^\ith India. 
Also rpiadrangles were suggested with loggie or 
verandahs in which, if funds are forthcoming, 
might be mosaics repre.senting certain historical 
subjects. Further, a I>urbar Hall was asked for, 
and a Princes' Hall for Rajas' exhibits, . . . 
The plan is in the form of a capital H, the ends 
being joined by curved arcading. The cross of the 
H forms the central hall, and the galleries and 
durbar the sides. 

“ There would be staircases at the corners of the 
dome giving access to the galleries in the Durbar 
Hall, ihinces' Hall, Central Hall, and Vestibule, 
and to the Curator's Office over the north entrance, 
also to the top of the dome. At each corner of the 
building would be a tower some 80 feet square. 

“ The whole structure will stand on a terrace, some 
six or .seven feet high, extending some forty feet 
in width all rouml the building. The north porch 
will he approached by a grand flight of steps sur- 
mounted by the bronze statue of the Queen by 
Air. Erampton. 

“ Tlu^ whole terrace and building will bi' faced 
with white marble from Alakrana and (Ireece, 
those portions which admit of being easilv worked 
by hand being prepared liere of the beautiful 
Indian marbles, whde tlu‘ other jiortions that re- 
(juire the use of expensive macliim'ry, which it 
would he too Costly to erect in India, will he pro- 
cured fi'om Greece. . . . internally the Queen’s 
Hall will he liiKsl with white marble and eolourt'd 
})anels of Indian marbles and som(‘ frescoes or 
mosaics in the lunettes over the gallery. The other 
rooms and Durbar Hall will be lined with dadoes 
and piers of light-coloun‘d Indian stone ; and the 
portions of the walls not stone and the ceilings 
will he faced with the tine native shell plaster.” 

Lord Cui'zon thus pictures the building and 
surroundings when the arcliitect's conception is 
realised : “ A hoautiful and spacious jiark, in the 
middle of which will rise the glittering marble 
structure, standing upon a terrace of white marble 
and facing northwards across the Parade Ground, 
with its central dome of white marble soaring 
into the air to a height of 100 feet, and visible 
from every part of the river and the Alaidan.” 
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As to the cuii'^ti'uction the .^oil is better than Sir 
William anticipated. “ There are no soft spots, 
thoui^h there is the difticulty of the blue clay at a 
certain depth which has to be contended with. 
The concrete is bpread so that there will be 
tons on every superficial toot of soil under the 
concrete at every point. The walls will be of 
solidly built brickwork faced with marble exter- 
nally, and marble and stjne and plaster internally. 

Mr. T. IL Holland, Director of the He^ -logical 
Survey of India, contributes to the Journal some 
notes on the (Ornamental Duilding Stones of 
India, with a map showing their distribution 
throughout the country ; and there is a Deport on 
the Marble Quarries ot Raj[)Utana by Mr. D. L. 
Sevenoaks, Superintending Aichiteer. 

The Secretary R.I.B.A. and the Spanish Architects. 

The Secretary of the Institute, who was one of 
the official delegates of the R.I.B.A. at the recent 
International Congress of Architects held at ^ladiid, 
has received the honour of election as Hon. Corre- 
sponding Member of the Sociedad Central de 
Arquitectes, Madrid. 

The International Congress of Hygiene at Brussels. 

In the Annual Report of the Council, p. 357, 
omisbion was inadvertently mado of the name of 
Mr. Thomas W. Cutler bF.j as representative of 
the Institute, with Mr. John Slater the last 

International Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy held at Dru'-sels. Mr. Cutler is one of the 
permanent officers of these Congresses. The report 
of the Institute representatives was published in 
the Journal for last October. 

Obituary. 

Mr. John (reodacre F. , of Leicester, sends 
news of the death of his brother, Robert Jolmson 
(reodacre, a past Rresident of the Leicester and 
Leicestershire Society of Architects, and till re- 
cently a Fellow of tiie Institute, elected in 
He retired from practice about four years ago. 

William Alfred Ro\le, of IMancliester, whose 
death is announced, laul been a Fellow since LSSiS. 
In partnership with the late Mr. Robert 1. Dennett 
he carried out many otlices and warehouses in 
Manchester, and numerous buildings h r the IRaii- 
chester Schotd Ik ard. He was twice elected Pre- 
sident of the ^Manchester SvA'iety ot Architects. 

^Fr. Alex. Guahvm, F.S.A. [ILifi. .S'ccue/ur?/\ 
having made the above announcements at the 
General Meeting last IMonday, iMr. S. Perkins 
Pick (Vtcc-Frebnleiit clecl) saul that Mr, Robert 
Johnson (ioodacre had been for many years one ot 
their leading architects in Leicester. He was 
highl y respected, not only by every member of the 
profession, but also by the town in general. He 
was a magistrate for the borough, and laid done 
dignified and u*^eful work. His decease was very 


greatly regretted by every member of the profes- 
Mon in Leicester. — Mr. J. W. Beaumont "F.' said 
that, as President of the i\fanchester Society of 
Architects, he should like to say that they in Man- 
chester regretted very much the death of their 
friend Mr. Riyde. He was an old Manchester 
architect, and both he and hi> partner, Mr. Bennett, 
who was also a Fellow of the Institute, had died 
within the last twelve months. Mr. Royle was 
particularly well looked upon in ^Manchester as a 
man of good judgment and very fair in his deal- 
ings with everybody he came in contact with. 
His death was extremely regretted by the Man- 
chester Society. 

The late Mr. Birch. 

Erratum. --iMr. George Patrick hi. wiites to the 
Hon. Secretary : — ‘‘ In the obituaiy notices in the 
current is^ue ot the Journal, it is stated that 
George Henry Birch was the son of the late Dr. 
Samuel Biieh. of the British ]^Iuseum. Allow me 
to say that this is not the case. George Henry 
Birch was an old and valued friend ot mine since 
lS(j2, when he entered the (jffice ot the late Sir 
Dighy Wyatt, of whom I was an articled pupil. 
We became close friends, and in 1S{>3 spent a 
holiday together in Worcestershire. In speaking 
of his family I never heard that his father was 
connected with the British ^luseum ; and my friend, 
Dr. Walter de Gray Birch, F.S.A., who us the son 
of the late Dr. Samuel Birch, the Egyptologist, 
tells me the statement is ‘ absolutely wrong,’ and 
he would he obliged if you would kindly have it 
corrected.’’— 'The Editor has to explain that the 
brief details given in the Journal of ]\lr. IRrch's 
career were (juoted from mie of the weekly papers, 
and he gladly gives publicity to the eorreeti^ n.' 


MINUTES. XV. 

At a Spoc'ud Ueneial INIretinv lieM Moialav, Uth Jam* 
l'.)(i4. at s pen.- -Pie-ent : Mr. Aston Webb, Pv A.. F.S.A., 
/b<'W(/(.eU, in the i liair. oO Ftllo\\> lU nunibei'^ 

(U the Coiin( ih, ob \'.?ociates iincluilinj^ :> inenibers of the 
Uouncil), ami seseiai Msitoiv; the i’lesiJent read the lltso- 
lution [la'^'^ed at tlie General Meitimt of the 

oth Mai(‘h — ^ iz. “ That the necessity alteiatiou'^ to the 
Ey-laws be diafted and submitted to a Special Geneial 
Meeting to piovide that at’tei the :>l>t Peceiidser lUOU 
every peisnn de^irim^ to be admitted a Fellow ^hall be re- 
(luired to have pa^-ed the Kx.uiiination Examinations 
qualifying him as an Associate, or -hall be elected front 
the rank^ of the Associate-: but that, in exi eptioital ctr- 
cLim^tances, the Council ^hall lia\e po^^el to dt>pense with 
i;ueh Examination oi Kxaiuination^ ” Tlte President, 
haMiig ttated that the addition to l>y-Ia\v 6 whicdt tlte 
C’ouncil piopi>^ed in older to eaiiN tht' above lle^oiulion 
inta etfect had been ipproved ly the Institute ^olicitoi-, 
thereupon moved, au-i the Meeting unaiiunou^ly 

Ki SOI vrn. that the following woixL be .ulded at the 
eml of tlie first clau-e ot I>y-law o — mz. 

Attt‘i the :>Tt Oecember PbO>) e\ei\ pet son de- 
riving to be aihnitted a Fednw sIkiH lie required to 

3 i‘ 
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the E\auiinati<m oi Ex.uiimationd 
(jiiaiiiving him ^in A^soeiate, t)r ■'ball he electc-h 
from uf the As-ociate-. But in -pecial 

caiei the Council by the \otes of thiee-toiuth^ of 
'.nch Member^ of the Coancil as aie pieseiit and 
voting at li meeting oi the Council shall base power 
to dispense with ^uch Exaniiiiatiun or Examina- 
tions/' 

The Special General Meeting then teiminated. 


At the Fiiteenth Geneial Meeting and Ordi- 

nary i of the Se-sion held at the conelusion of the Meeting 
abo\e minuted, and similarly constituted, the Minutes oi 
the Meeting held Monday, 10th May “p. oUhh weie taken 
as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secietaiy announced the decease of Piobert 
Johnson Goodaore, ot I.eicester, elected Fellow isso^ 
recently retired ; and dViliiam Alfred Pioyle. of Manchester. 
Ftlh>u\ elected Tubute oi respect for the qualities 

ot the deceased gentlemen was paid hy Mes-is. S. Feikiiis 
Pick [F,l and J. dV, Beaumont ~F/ on behalf ot the Allied 
Societies at Leicester and Manchester lespectively. 

The Hon. Secretaiv diew attention to a li:^t of books 
~see S n/'plt nii }if recently acquired by the Library either 
by piesentation or purchase, and mentioned that during 
next Session he hoped to make a shoit statement with 
reference to the principal w'orks added during the past 
Session. A vote of thanks to donors of book^ \Yas pas.sed 
by acclamation. 

The follo^Ylng members attending for the iii-sttime since 
their election were ioimally admitted by the Pre::ident — 
viz. Thomas Dinwiddy ”E._. Henry Edmund Ha^ey ]A.\ 
and Holland M’llliam HohbisS [A .A 

The Secretary having read the reports of the Scrutineers 
with refeience to the election of the Council and Standing 
Committees, the candidates reported successful Nvere there- 
upon taken to be duly elected to the various oihees. 

A vote ot thanks to the Scrutineeis toi their servi'.es w<us 
parsed by acclamation. 

Befoie proceeding to the election of membeis the Pre- 
sident exphiiued that the n.imesof the candidates IkuI iii'st 
been submitted to the Council, then publislied in the 
JoruxAL with a lequest for any objections to be submitted to 
the Council within a spfcilied date ; that objections received 
w'ere duly m^ C'^tigated, ami it found valid the candidate 
concerned w*ould be rejected, A Felluw present proposing 
to laise an objection to one of the candidates, the Presi- 
dent ruled th<it it was not enmpf tent to him to do su at 
that meeting. The election then prueecded and the tol- 
lowing candidates weie elected numbers by show of hamls 
under By-l.iw h : — 

As Fi Li iO\s 1 18). 

THOMAS APiNOLD ISbT lEdinburgh j. 

WALTElt ALBKFvX CATLOW, Leicester. 

MAX CLAKKE Ism) . 

ALLAN OVEXDF.X COLLAIiO APm,,. IssqA 
WILLIAM HFNDKPSOX HUXCAN, Uochdale. 

EDWARD GOLDIE. 

ALFRED HENEvY HART A1 ssm< isfiOj. 

CHARLES GROVE JOHXSOXA Mexico. 

WILLIAM CAMPBELL JONES I8ss . 

WIELIAIM ALFRED I.ARGE. 

THOMAS EDWARD MAP. SHALL, Harrouate. 

JOHN CAMPBELL TURNER MURRAY. 

JOHN HENRY ITIILEII/S, Caiditt. 

ALFRED PiOBERTs. 

MTLLIAM RUSH WURTH. 

PERCY BT’RNEI.L TUBBS. 

JOHN COLLING WOOD TULLY Alssot. FsS2’ iCape Town, 
S Atiira). 

BENAJAMJX WOOLL.VRD A, issbj 


As Assf^ui j |2i. 

CHARLES ROSEXTHAE QualjinJ A'>>oc., Colunuil 
El aril. Sh<ineu> Ab.S.lU. P.iOo i”^vdm v, N S.W.i 
HERBERT ALFRED HALL . F/ eFAioUt/ Ispb. Stude.A 
JJOO. Quahjied P.lO.ik 

A> Ho.nokai.v Ass. .1 lAii-s ^2). 

JAMES JERUSA SHANNON. A.R.A 
Loim STANLEY UF ALDEREEY 

As Hox. Fi I i.t'W. 

Tiif. Paonx Hox. Loan CUR20N OF KEDEEsTONU 
G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E.. Viceroy of IiiJia. 

Some Notes on the Plenum Sv-tem oi Veutil.ttn»n. by Mi. 
Win. Henman TV, having btren piuvioiuly issued to 
membeis fui the puiposcs ot disLiUsiuii at the Mteting. a 
fuither Paper worn contiibateil and read bv Mr. S. Perkins 
Pick, subsequent speakers bting Mr. A. Saxon Snell "F.V 
Ih’ Rideal. the Rev J. B. Loek. Mi. Kaye Paiiy _F>_~ Mi. 
Haloid Griffiths ~A U Mr Alan E. IMunhy, Mr. Langton 
Cole F. , Mr. E. \V. Hudson V4.V and the IT evident. 

The pioceedings then closed, and the Meeting terminated 
at 10/20 p m. 


KETIEWS, 

PAIXTIXG AXIi DECORATIXG. 

Paint and Colour Mi'lHiI u Ptatraol Hundh ol: for 
PainiL') iJtLV) aTors. and <dl iFio nULC to uin CoCufS^ 
o aitiiutinit inch)/ .Senzy'/cN <>f Od and RV^t/ i'nz/.’O oj 
Laiuni-i Uo/oc/i, indudinq the juinccj-iil Grnnihoj 
Ciouiuh, it, id UnU aid's or olR) dijfennt CoAm MiXtun s. 
With H O'lom > d plnri's., FtiAitliii) SeljUlon) dtitnuoi'i, 
Editor of " The Decorator." author of " TIVZ/ I'auet> 
and lUu// Cove) iiiijb." Second FdiUou. tind 

eiJun'ied. 8r' J.oud. 10**4. l‘)ice O'', net. K. it F. M. 
Sj‘on. TAd.. l'2o. St rand f_ 

A second edition of this handiiook, 'which archi- 
tects and builders will hnd very useful for refer- 
ence, has been called for within tig^hteen months 
uf its first issue. The examples of colours, a pro- 
minent feature of the hr.st edition, have been 
increased from 61 to 171, the mixtures in every 
case being made witli actual paint or water 
colours, not with printer's ink. Fhe fre.sh matter 
adde<l includes some valuable notes on colour 
harmouy, a chapter on colours }U‘oducible by the 
admixture of various pigment'^ with black japan, 
and a chapter < n the washable and other water- 
paints now so much favoured. Humane objectors 
to lead in materials will note with satisfaction the' 
author’s pleas fur zinc white or zinc oxide in'^tead 
of white hxid. First, it is non-poiMinous ; then it 
is beautifully white- an important factor in puiint- 
mixing, as the purity of the original colour is 
retained, whereas the yellowish ca^t of lead to 
some (‘xtent destroys the colour it is mixed with. 
Zinc white, too, has considerahlc body, is econo- 
mical in use, and will last twice as long as lead, 
especially in large cities, wliere the air is im- 
pregnated with sulphur from burning coal, d’lie 
average “ decorator” of the suburban house takes 
little count of the laws of colour harmony ; he 
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is either venturesome to audacity in his detiance 
of them, or else 1'= too timid to hazard anything 
at all in the way of colour contrasts. It would, 
of course, be good for him to cultivate a taste for 
harmonic colouring, and think out schemes for 
himself. Failing this, however, he can go to 
Mr. Jennings’ hook and get, cut*and-dried, a 
correct colour-scheme without any thinking at all. 
Mr. Jennings might further suggest to him that 
the effect of the cornice in a room would he 
greatly enhanced if it were treated as part of the 
wall — not as part of the ceiling, as seems to be 
the rule in modern practice. 

ALLIKT) SOCIETIES. 

CARDIFF, SOUTH WALES, AXD MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE SOCIETY. 

Professor Beresford Pite on Registration and 
Education. 

The Annual Dinner M the Cardiff, South ales, 
and Monmouthshire Architects' Society was held 
at the Royal Hotel, Cardiff', on lUth May. the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Jeiikin Williams ~P.", in the chair. 
The guest of the evening was Professor P)eresf(ual 
Pite _F.' j and among other visitois were ]\Ir. W. 
Henry White [F~ and iMr. E. Harding Payne A.L 

Professor Deresford Pite, in resp.mding to the 
toast of “ The Royal Institute of Pritish Architectsy’ 
expressed his plea'-ure at revi^>inng South Wales, 
where he had commenced his profe*-sional training, 
nearly thirty years before, in the office represented 
tlrere by his friend the Treasurer, Mr. E. H. Eawekner, 
and thanked Mr. Se\\ard for the terms in vhieh 
lie had proposed the toa^t, and for the opportunity 
he had given for an allusion to current professional 
politics. Ho much feared, he said, that political 
discussion was taking the place of architectural 
enthusiasm among them, and that the spirit of 
emulation in the art ot design would suffer it 
interest was so largely devoted, as of late, to 
matters which ultimately were iIkwc of per>onal 
an<l professional ad\ancement only. It would he 
admitted by all, lie hoped, that the increasing 
beauty and interest of tlieir buildings would he a 
valuable aid towards obtaining proixa* I'ccognition 
and respect from the public, and from public 
bodies. Snell a view of the situation, too, would 
relieve them of merely local consulerations in such 
a matter as coniining local work to local architects 
only. This would he dc'^irable and possihh' wluu’e 
a deffned and characteristic sdiool of hK'al archi- 
tecture existed ; but, iier.sonally, after their delight- 
ful visit that afternoon, he could not but be thank- 
ful that Cardiff’ Castle wa^ not designed by a Cardiff' 
architect, and that William Diirgt's had been given 


the opportunity of conferring lustre upon their 
town by creating within it a work of art which tor 
many generations would make it a notable example 
of the splendid architectural attainment of the best 
period of the Gotnic revival. He wished to assure 
them that no spiiit ot local narrownes.s animated 
the Institute Council in London, and instanced 
the recent nomination lists for candidates for the 
selection of an architect for the additions to the 
British Museum in London, in which the Council 
placed seven provincial architects and seven non- 
memhers of the Institute among those upon whom 
they proceeded to vote. As Mr. Seward had given 
him the opportunity, he would remark how much 
he thought the recent propaganda in connection 
with the election ef the Council was to he regretted. 
Apart from the merits of registration, or of a 
Regi'>tration Bill, he considered it an unwise policy 
on the part ot those who were in favour of such a 
movement, while the large and representative 
committee appointed at the Special General Meet- 
ing was sitting, to is^ue a declaration which, if 
signed and acted up.ui as requested, could only 
have the effect of splitting the profession into two 
opposing camps. It there was one question more 
than another upon which it was neces-ary to unite 
rather than to diMde the profession, it vas certainly 
upon one in which architects piv -posed to appeal to 
rarliament. The method of dividing the profes- 
sion into rival lists, or camps, would not only render 
useless and futile the labour of the Representa- 
tive National Committee appointed by the Institute, 
hut also consolidate that opposition which was so 
largely felt, and felt by those who most really 
represented the artistic feeling for architecture as 
an art, in ihe face of which opposition no progress 
whatever could be made. Let this become a 
matter upon which the profession could he united 
by reas'Ui, by interest, and by common devotion 
to tile art which it practised, rather tlian one 
which divided invidiously into rival camps, and pro- 
duced irreconcilable party warfare. The Institute 
Committee was sitting Avith a hona fide purpose of 
considering the Avhole matter thoroughly, and of 
reporting to the general body, and until it had 
completed its work, suspension of Lu’cihle expres- 
sions of opinion and of committals on both sides 
Avas desirable and necessary. He Avonld mention 
in this cmmectioii the important fact that a Bill in 
the promotion of Avhich the Cviuncil of the Insti- 
tute assiv;t^.Ml had uoav lieen introduced into 
rarliament for the legal protection of the 
titles of chartered societies, the effect of 
AAhich Avas that the Institute initials of diploma 
Avould be protected from use by improper 
persons Avlio Avere not entitled to them, such pro- 
hibition not existing at present. This measure 
Avould strengthen the position of all memhers of 
the Institute, and aavis an important step tOAA'ards 
the proper recognition i.f the architect's status as 
a member of his chartered '^ociety. Referring to 
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the alliance of the Provincial Societies with the 
Institute, Profe^sor Pite einpha^i^ed the iiupjit- 
ance of making the central body of the pnde'-sion 
representative in order to give weiglit and effect to 
its action. An increased ineiubeiv^hip alone would 
eiisiue tlii- ; and as there ^^ere o\er 1,0U0 nienibers 
of Allied Societies who were not yet uieiuber'- of 
the Institute, it was a primary matter that a'^ 
many as were eligible should at once apply for the 
Fellowship, and that the rot shculd (jualify for 
the examination. lie cordially believed that the 
>trengthening of the Institute and the inclusion 
within its ranks of all good architects was the best 
and at present the only policy which would be (>i 
value to the pride^sion. The Institute was a body 
charged to promote the art of architecture, and 
necessarily and incidentally the interests of its 
practitioners by iiiutiial fellowship. Architecture 
was an art which appealed to, claimed, and found 
success in winning the attention and appreciation (ff 
the world, and no appreciation was more valued by 
the architect than that of his cultivated brethren ; 
and a sense of their fellowship in its practice, with 
then* comprehension of the difficulties and limi- 
tations which attended pre>ent-day efforts t j attain 
a high standard ot design and construction, was of 
the greatest value. This fellowship of artistic 
sympathy, to a certain extent, could only be found 
within sncdi a body as an Iii'^titute of Architects. 
There w'ere also the more difficult matters con- 
nected with the maintenance of a high standard 
of professional conduct as betw'een architect and 
architect and towards clients and the public. Tlie 
delicate questions that arose in these matters could 
be better considered and dealt wuth by the small 
“Professional Questions I’ommittee of the Council 
of the Institute than by any other body. The 
judgment (f independent professional brethren 
sitting in London could in these nuitters be of 
especial value to provincial architects, and in many 
cases such a committee was able to offer advice 
and help wdiich W'ould not be obtaineil from a 
hnoual or more distinctly judicial tribunal. Pro- 
fessional interests needed in the matter id' com- 
petitions such active and intelligiuit w^atching as 
could best lie obtained l)y the action (;f the central 
body of the profession. He appealed to all luemhers 
of tlie Allied Societies at (Uiee to put before tln^ 
promoteis of tiny compeUitious of whieli tbt‘y had 
private knowledge the Institute pap^u’ ot Siiggi's- 
tions for the Conduct of Competitions. If pi'o- 
moters objecte<l to interference it sliould only be 
necessary t j point out tliat the inauguratiim of a 
competition implied a great amount of labour and 
exiiense (Ui the part of many arcliiteets winch the 
promoters (fften were in e Jiuplete ignorance of, 
and that it was most pio[>er and advantageous that 
the Suggestions of the ceiitnil body for the pro- 
tection of Its own members in tlie expenditure i>f 
their time, thought, and lab -iii’, unremun(a‘ati\ elv 


in tile vast majority of eases, should be complied 
with, and that unless an agreed standard of regu- 
lation in their eonduct was accepted architects" of 
ability and high standing w'ould nut snlaait designs, 
and the ultimate result must be that only" second- 
rate men w'ouid enter these competitions. The 
services of the Institute w’ere also much needed for 
pressing upon municipalities and public bodies the 
jUst claims of arLdiitects within their own districts, 
and generally fur consideration in the disjiosal of 
comiuissions for public woiks. While wailing to 
owrlook and forgive much professional w*ant of 
(jualiffcatioa or other training in anyone w ho could 
and did produce a beautiful building, there being 
no narrowmess in any true ^iew’ of arti-tic quali- 
ffcation, it was essential to the honesty" of public 
life and in the true interests of the coinmunity to 
insist that they, as architects, had a light to protest 
against a munitipal engineer or surveyor professing, 
or being employed, to design or carry out public 
buildings w'hieh all the tune w"eie being done for 
him by some talented but inadetjuately" paid and 
improperly lecognised architectural assistant or 
“gho-^t iiptjii his salaried staff’. The principal 
wuik of tlie Institute had of recent years been the 
establishment of the examinations, and it had now 
become neces^-ary to canw its w"ork beyond the 
examinations to the education preparatory to and 
presLipjir.sed by them. This perhaps had been 
better undertaken years ago, but an important 
Education Committee had been sitting for the 
purpose ot agreeing upon a scheme of architectural 
education w hich w ould be available for all .students, 
and form a guide to more teaching bodies which 
were so rapidly taking up architecture as ]>art of 
their course, and be of assistance to those newer 
L nlversities that conteinjdated bestowing degrees 
in architecture. The importance of bringing these 
great bodies int.) line witii the central body ( f the 
profession was vt-ry evident. The constitution and 
w’ork of this ]t,dncMtion (.\)iamittee u})on wliich sat 
representatives of tlie colleges wliere arclntecture 
was at present taught, including the veiy dis- 
tinguished Principal of the Lliiversity of Lomh n, 
augured well for the success of their w'ork, and he 
ventured to luipre.ss upon his hearers tliat e«lucation 
w'as now' the priino matter of importance in the 
([uestiun of an architect's status, and tliat any 
hasty ste[)s now', while a complete educational 
^cli(*me was immature and almost non-existent. 
Would be danger*, us, and hinder for iiiaiiy" years 
proper [)rogress upon those lines in wliich the 
Institute couhl effi^ctively" assist. In conclusion, 
Lrofessoi’ l^jte urged thtan to remenibcr in all the 
c()utro\ersy of the limir that architecture was more 
than a protes.Hoii : it was an art that called for a 
high standard of intellectual culture which it was 
theirs to express in their buildings, arid ]>v that 
alone w'oiild they justity individually their' claim 
to the lionoured title of architect. 
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ADDEESS BY :\IE. ASTON WEBB, E.A., BEESIDENT. 

LADiEfi AND Gentlemen', — 

X T i.', I think, a happy custom of the Eoyal Institute of British Architects to wind up its 
session by the most interesting event of its year, viz. the presentation of His Majesty's 
Gold Medal ; and when (as to-night t the recipient attend- in person to receive it the 
interest and distinction of the occasion is further increased. 

This Medal, as you all know, is given by His Majesty, who graciously allows the Institute 
to recommend a recipiieut for His Majesty's approval, and it has become a custom to select one 
year an English architect, the next a foreign architect, and the third a literary man whose 
work has made for the advancement of architecture. This year, accordingly, we considered 
the claims of literary men fur this high honour, with the result that the Council and the 
general body of members of the Institute unanimously decided to recommend to His Majesty 
i\I. Auguste Chois V as the recipient of the (Medal; the royal approval was graciously granted, 
and (M. Choisy is here this evening to receive the (\Iedal at our hands. There are no such 
things as polities recognised in this Institute, but I may perhaps be allowed to say that it is 
an event of happy augury that our clioice should have fallen upon a Frenchman at this 
particular moment when our relations with that great and illustrious country are so friendly, 
and also that we have been able to come as unanimously to an agreement on the selection of 
a Eoyal Gold Medallist as France and England have recently been able to do on matters con- 
nected with the highest State interests of these two great countries. 

We are further honoured tliis evening by the presence of a distinguished representative 
from the French Embassy in Loudon, the Comte de Manneville, placing as it were the ofticial 
seal of approval of that country on our choice: and I cannot as your President let this occasion 
pass without expressing on your behalf, and my own, our unbounded admiration for the great 
band of artists in that country and the works they have produced in all materials for centuries. 
In architecture we recognise that they are still working on traditional lines, but at the same 
time in the modern spirit, and the close alliance of architecture, painting, and sculpture, as 
shown in their buildings, tills us with sincere delight and the highest respect and esteem. 

It is, as you know, by no means the first time that we have recognised the genius of a 
Frenchman. This Medal was awarded, in 185o, to M. Hittortl: 1861, M. Lesueur ; 1864, 
M. Viollet-le-Duc ; 1867, M. Texier ; 1876, Due ; 1879, the Marquis de Vogue : 1886, M. Charles 
Gamier ; 1892, M. Cesar Daly : but none, I think, has done more towards elucidating the 
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modes of construction employed ]>y the ancients than our R-uest of t<)-niglit, ^1. Augii-te 
Choisy. 

I could wish that the honouralde duty of laying hefore you some short account of the 
work of M. Choisy were in more capable hands than mine, f(jr I can make no chiim to archast- 
logical learning which would justify mein })re^uming to review Iiis work. It lies before you 
on this table to-night — some seven volumes, small in bulk, gigantic in laliour, thought, and 
result. The names of these works have made 1\I. Choisy famous wherever interest in such sub- 
jects is taken. They are L'Artde hdtir cltf: hs Uo)iiai)t<, 1873 : Snhura, Issi ; Id Art dr 
hdtir idle: It^ Bij:untin^. 1882; Etiidf^ Ej^)i<jrap]ibiiit^ ^ur d Arrhitf rtu)b' Grt cqnt , \ 

Hi-'ytoire dt V Architecture, I8h8, and lAArt dr Idttir chi: /cn E(fifi>tlm.<, IHOR, together with 
other smaller works. The first of these great works therefore wars L'Art df hntir rh> : /r n 
liuuiauis^ published in 1873 ; the last, L'Art dc hdtir clu : Its //^ - -which, as one may 

say, has put a crown to M. Choisy's life work— was published so recently as last year. 

In the Art of Building among the TiOman^, ^1. Choisy land I am indebted to Profe^-or 
Aitchison and to our Secretary, ^Ir. Locke, fur much of this information) tir-t introduced us to 
the Pioman search for an economical method of building vault- and dome'-. Alberti had 
already discovered how walls were ]>uilt by the Eomans, but he went no further, and the great 
marvels of the building of vaults and domes were still undiscovered. lie has shown us, 
amongst many other things, how experience enabled the Poinan^ to abolish the open net- work 
wdiich kept the green centering in place, and huw to adai)t a single brick for tlie thickness of 
these great vaults of eighty feet st)an by inserting pieces of a second course to secure the 
corners at the junction, and hy using the rulible or concrete lilling in horizontal cour-es, the 
means probably adopted to eciualise the pressure in the dome of Hadrian A Pantheon : all this 
is clearly shown in Choisy's illu.-.trations. In his Art of Building among the Byzantines 
he shows how the Romans, with diminished means, were enabled to build vaults without 
centering. 

il. Choisy’s great work, the History of Architecture, is a masterly exposition of the 
treatment of a sul)jeet from a single point of view. The result of fifteen years’ ^trenuoiK 
labour, it the history especially of ardiitectural construction fi’om tlie earlio'-t times to the 
present. The innumerable line illustrations are nearly all the work of liis own liands, drawn 
for the most part in isometric perspective in the inimitalde manner of the French 
draughtsman. 

In his Art of Building among the Egyptians he has develo])ed the theories ^et forth in tlie 
Egyptian section of his history, and concludes his researches into tlie imihods (anp]oyt‘d ha- 
centering their great arches and in lifting their great monolith>. 

His work on (Ireek Inscri[)tions contains a series of studies in {h-ei*k inscriptions in tht‘ 
Arsenal of the Pineus, and the walls of Atliens, and the Erechtheum. A mai-bh- slab was 
discovered with a complete specification for the building of the Arsenal. 

A noticeable point in M. Choisy s worlv is the ch^arness and conciseness of Ids styh‘ : for 
il. Choisy puts in three lines what many would have taken thi’ee pagt‘S to describe. 

From this necessarily brief and incomplete account of Choi<y’s works, you will see that 
they are not merely historical accounts and records of buildings, but are th(> result of entirelv 
original research and thought ; and are, I take it, intended alsij to make the rea<ler think out 
things for himself. They should be especially interesting to us English architects who art‘ about 
to consider the question of architectural education, especially in connection with construction as 
the basis of design. For it is on account of these invaluable scientiiic researches into the historv 
of architectural construction contained in these volumes that we are here to present Choisv 
with the Royal Gold Medal to-night. 
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Perhaps Choisy will i)erniit me to give a few personal details of his career. Born at 
Yilry-le-Franroi^, 7th February 1841, he early derived his taste for architecture from his 
father, an architect ; and he was from the fir^t struck by the relation between the scientific 
study {,if construction and the art of architecture. He entered the Plcole Polytechnique and 
studied under Leonce Eeynaud. In 1868 he joined the Government Department of the Fonts 
et Chaus^ce^, where he was fur many years Engineer-in-chief, but has now retired with the 
title of In^pecteur-Gcueral honoraire des Fonts et Chaussees. After the publication of his 
first book, The Art of Building among the Fejmans, his conclusions were felt to be so startling 
that, through the medium of Eeynaud and Viollet-le-Duc, he was sent on an architectural 
mi:5sion to apply the same system of investigation to the architecture of the Byzantine Empire. 

For many years M. Choisy was a professor at the Ecole des Fonts et Chaussees and at 
the Ecole Folytechniqiie. In 1870, M. Choisy fought for his country in the terrible war of 
that time. In 1880 he was elected an honorary member of this Institute. 

M, Choisy, allow me, on l)ehalf of my colleagues of this Institute, myself to congratulate 
you on the production of the^^e epoch-making works and the honours you have received, 
and at the same time, as President of the Eoyal Institute of British Architects, to present 
to you this Clold Hedal conferred by His Host Gracious Majesty the King on the unanimous 
recommendation of your British co/ifrh'cs, 

I trust that you may long be spared to enjoy the honours which have been the result 
of your loving and unsparing labours in the exposition of the great art of architectural 
eonstruction. 


H. CHOISY'8 EEFLY. 

Hn. Pre ^TDKNT, Ladies, axi> GENTinwrEX, — 

I SHOULD be hai>py to express to you my gratitude in the language of your great nation, 
if I felt myself equal to it : but, unfortunately, I do not feel competent ; so I shall ask 
you to allow me to give it in French. 

La recompense (|ue j‘ai bhonneur de recevoir de vos mains, Monsieur le President, 
depasse toutes mos ambitions, et les teinoignages de haute sympathie dont vous avez bien voulu 
1 accompagner me la rendent plus precieuse encore. L’annonce d'une telle distinction m'a 
semble un ri've. II m'a fallu relire le vote si hienveillant de blnstitut Eoyal, relire la sanction 
supn-me dont Sa Majeste a daigiu' le revetir : il m'a fallu vaincre ie profond sentiment de 
inon iii'^uffisance, pour arriver a me convaincre que je pouvais etre le titulaire de la Eoyal 
Gold Medal, pour peiiser (pie mon nom allait etre inscrit a ce Livre d'or ou figurent tant 
d'hommes illustres, la gloire de I'art britannique, et cette elite d'artistes auxquels blnstitut 
Iioyal tend une main confraternelle, sans egard aux nationalites et aux distances. 

C'est un admirable trait de cette noble et liberale institution de savoir ainsi sYlever aii- 
dessus des distinctions de fronlicres ou d'ecoles, et grouper en une grande famille ceux que 
rapproche la communauti* des aspirations et le desir d'agrandir le patrimoine de bart. 

Fn ma qualite de Fraiieais je siiis doublenient fier de bhonneur que je recois : j'y vois 
un nouveau et eclataiit tanoignage des tranches sympathies qui regnent entre votre nation 
et la mienne : j'y vois bexpression touchante des sentiments que la population fraiicaise a 
chaleureusement manifestos a 8a Majeste Edouard YII dans une visite a jamais memorable : 
ce sunt les sentiments monies dont tomoigne par sa presence le digue dolegue da Gouvernement 
fraiicais, que je suis lieureux de saluer dans cette enceinte. 

Mes chers collogues, si je ne craignais d'abuser de votre trop indulgente attention, j’aurais 
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plai^ir a iweiller ii-i quebiue^ '-niiveiiiis (jui ('(naptt^nt i)ar]iu nlv-^ iiieilleuvs, parce font 

ivmonter bien hant le^ reIation'> entiv lioyal et celui <pii iui exprinie eii ce iiioinent 

son atraclifinent -ans r^^'^trve et --a profoudt^ gratitude. 

Avant tour, le ^-'aivenir dt^ et -i re.yrelto IVnro'-o: 

J'o^ai, devant sa tombe nn me, rapjtelor r«au<)ti<ai re'>[>t‘ctiieuse ijue jt* re-^entis en aper- 
eevant, grace a des fouillt'^ po'^tt-rieure'- a '^e^ travaux, le> cuurbe" de la plateforme de ee 
Parrlienon (pii e^t rimpcidS'-able monument de gloirta ]\Ion premier memoire fut un 
hommage a votre immortel arLdiitecte ; et aujourddmi la reeompeii'^e dont rin:^titut lioyal 
mdionore grandit encore a me- yeux cpiand je songe qu'un tel liomme I'a cunijaLe parmi se^ litres. 

Si rin^^titut lioyal fut le piomoteur de me-j rechercdie^^, un de r^e*^ membre^^ dont bamitie 
nbest cht re eu fut un de- premier- conlident- : M. Piieue Spier- a laen voiiliu dans votre 
JornxAL m< me, coii'^acrer une alliF'^ioii cliarmante a ces feconds eiitretiens d'Atlieiies, on j'ai 
tant appris et pui-e taut d'encouragement-. 

Un houvenir encore : 

Ib'eSipre enfant, feuilletant le- livres de la bibliotln t[Ue de mon pi re, j’eu^ la bonne fortune 
de rencontrer leM( moire du le. vrrend Hobart AVilli- -ur ler? voute^ Ju nioven age. Ce fut une 
revelation : C’e.'^t ain>i, me di-'je. one le- foiiiie- doivent t-ure analy-^.^es : c’est ainsi gue le de^sin 
doit exprimer la structure. Et, lorsgue j'e--ay<Li de rt'-umer le^> proct dt s remain^, j'eus sans 
ce.'D-e present c(jnime un mod.jle de lUrtliode ce im moire -ans pivci-dent, ([ui inarpue a la foi'^ 
les debut'^ et le dernier teruie de la critii]ue arclutecturale. 

Ain-i, de.- me- premier-:) e^-ais, cA::t le inouvement imprime par Tln-titut Iloyal que jlii 
suivi : 1 impiil-ion etait votre: e'e-t a rin.-^tirut Eoyal t]ue je dots riionimage des tnivaux 
dont il fut rinsturateur. 

Mainteiiant, Me.-^.-ieurs. riiomieur d^nt V(.»u- me coral dez m ‘engage, et je tiens a recon- 
naitre devant vou^ le^ o])ligation> (pi'il mdmtio-e: tant fpie mes forces ne me trahiront point, 
jdiurai ct cifcur de repondre a un tel encouragement. Je voudrais t claircir quebjue^ points de 
cette tli^.orie de Tart anti(jue dont Adtruve e-t rinterpr^ te : et, iei tateore. t)our mener a bien 
1 entrepri.-e, je compte r'Ur le^ lumit-re- d‘un maitre pour gui Yitruvi' est bobjet d*un culte et 
dont les (mivre.'^ >ont un redet de rhelb ni^me, 1\1. le pi‘ote-.-eur Aitcliisou. mon eminent et 
Vein re ami. 

bardonnez-moi, l\Ie--ieinh et cliei*- (M)ll( gue-, d'avoir paiU- >i longueimait de moi-meiue : 
mai^ j'aurais cru mampier <i la reconnai--an('e eii lu gligeint <le rapt)eler ce (pie je dois aux 
intiuences britaiini(pies : aux nuanbre'^ de bln^titut le.o'al (pii nboiit c»u\'ert la voie, a ceiix 
(]ui veulent bien m'y soutenir (U m'y guider. 

La distinction (pte je vieii^ de recevoir couriuine avec un eclal ine^tKa*(‘ la phm longue 
t»artie de ma caiab I’e : dans le (dieinin (pii nu* re^ti* a pai‘C(»nrir je <a‘aius moins les defail- 
lances : il Die suftiiM de le\oa' le^ y‘‘ux .-ur la Loyal Eold Medal rappeler jusqiba la 

tin <[u'il me re'>te de scrieiix devoit- ,i reiip)!!!*, de nouveaiix elforts a tenter si je veiix parvenir 
tiiibiai rendre moin- indigne. 

Monsieur b* Lis -ident et mes cheiN confia res, encore une foi^ el de lout cieiir, merci. 


buoi'iN.^oli Ari'enisON, ibA. — Oui’ aecoiapli-h('d 
Pre-id<ait has u-IumI me to -ay a ita\ waads about 
iii_\ bitiid M. Ciioi-y. In theyeJi* fsTU, ]\i. Cli'oi-y’s 
A/ 1 <>/ Jjii>l(hn>f <ini<nvj iln: lujnt wa- [jublislied, 
I tlien belaiucd to a -inull Accliitcct-’ Clul; called 
•• lidie Euteigu Ai’cliitectunil Look Society,” best 


Imown by its initiab, and calbd F.A.L.S. I read 
through this tn-atise (J' iM. (duJ-y and -aid to 
my-eir. lb re i- the C(Jinubns of Uoman building, 
V })(), altiM* (‘XiOiiining all ilu' Roman 'svork within 
his reach, lia- t'oniiulated a clear exposition of the 
methods oi iioman construction, and, to .some 
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extent, their c.uises ; and I detenained to make the 
ac(_[uaintance of the author. And a< I found our 
friend Chas. Lucm'> knew him. 1 invited him to 
see me, and found him one of the nio^t polite of 
French itentlemen, tlraiah p'diteiiess a common 
girt of our friend ^ the French. What was ^>0 
extraordinary was the care ^I. Choisy had taken 
to carefully observe all the fact 'a* ^ and to deduce 
all the re>ult^ from the cause- obseived. The 
spans of the a rear Fioman vault- are generally 
eighty feet, and it wa- necm-ary tj make a 
frame -work of rigid mateiial before the ceiiteiinu. 
which was green, shrank and twi-ted : and thi- was 
at first done by a layer of Eoman biick- -dtlencd 
by upright bricks, making coffer-, aii'l filling them 
with concrete or binall rubble: but after -.ane 
experience it was found that one brick laid fiat 
with pieces of brick over the angles was enough, 
and that the concrete could then be -afely laid in 
hori/.ontal cour-es feom both sides, and the thick- 
ness of the concrete when tinished was trom five 
to six feet. If rapid! V done there ^^as an outward 
pressure, which was re-i-ted by dying buttresses of 
brick at the Iktsilica of Maxentius. There was 
still the enormous dome of the Pantheon, 14d IV et 
in diameter, to consider — at least as old a-s the 
time of Hadrian : for M. Chedanne found, from the 
foundation to the summit of the dome, that the 
brick-s had the stamp of lladiian upon them. 
Apollodorus of Dauumcus, the Architect of Trajan, 
was probably the architect, and owing to ^ettle- 
ment< in the green work discharging archc- had 
to be introduced, i need only point out that the 
iioman methods had not boLii found out i)y the 
piercing intellect of Alberti, and we km)w from 
the debates about the dome at Florence, as given 
us ])y Vasari, that it was commonly believed that 
the dome of the Pantheon had been huilt on a 
mound of earth, in which pieces of money had 
been left, so that the eartli might ite carried aAvay 
without expense. Tliere are no devices •-till used 
in primitive cuintrie-; tliat have escaped M. 
Choisy ’s vigilant eye. He has published, besides 
his professional w(»rk-:, a ehaiming i'ook on tlie 
Sahara, the African desert, and on Asia Minor. 
I think wo ought not to forego our thanks to our 
aecomplisljed President for enrolling M. Choisy at 
last among that brdliant list iff the d 1- line uis bed 
architects mid nrcli.'eologists of idl the ciMli^ed 
countries of the world ; and 1 tender my warmest 
congratulation tv) M. Choisy on the honour of 
recei\iug II. M. the King’s Gold Medal, which he 


has so Well merited, and hope he may live long to 
enjoy it, and to give us and the world still further 
proofs of his industry and penetration. 

IMr. 11. Phene hviE^s \F .\ — I did not know I 
should be called upon to speak this evening, but 
it is a very great pleas me to me t3 know that a 
crojgV/' / c whom I met, I am afraid, nearly forty 
years ago, ami who at that eaily period had 
already -hown extraoi dinary proofs of his genius, 
should cjine forward to receive the Gold Medal 
at the hands of the Institute. I remember dis- 
tinctly the ffr.st time I met M. Choisy. It was 
intensely hot weather, in August, in the Theatre 
ot Pace bus, and it was very dry work. The 
T lie a t re ha d o nly la t ely h ee n d i s c '.) vere d . Fo r yea r s 
all the arclueologists had pondered over its pos- 
sible positit>n, and it was not, I think, till a year 
and a half oi two yeirs before I was there that 
some Lxcavaior happened to light on the pavement. 
I recollect this more especially hecaii-e when I 
brought my drawings over here they were exhibited 
dowustaiis, and one of our older meniliers. Pro- 
fessor 1 Cmald-ou, saw tor the first time that which 
he had dreamt of in his youth — that is to say. my 
drawings were the first drawings of the Theatre 
of Pace bus, for which he hail long sought the 
traces. It Avas in this Theatre in 1<S00 that I first 
met M. Choisy. I A\as measuring the plan, and 
he Avas making re-earches ; \ve di-cu-sed A'arious 
theoriL-. and I found in my note-books when I 
looked at them yoars afterwards an entry to the 
effect that I met -I did not knoAv A\ho he Avas 
then — a French gentleman on the site Avho seemed 
to have the most AVoiiderfnl theories on eA'erv 
possibk' subject. Gil the foiloAA'ing day I met 
Vr. Ch.ii^y vigaiii, and then I ftjiind he AA'as a 
member of the French School at Athens, and avc 
then hnd long talks about the acropolis, I knoAV 
]\[.Choisy’s AA'orks very Aveil, and value them greatly. 
L'Art nc Bdtlr die: les llnj,iains I IniA'e studied 
Avith the greate^'t po'-sible interest. It aaoxs folioAA'ed 
by the Pyzantine Avork. but I think the one Avhich 
filled me Avith the most delight Avas his clear and 
exact reading of the specification of the Ar-enal 
of the Pine us. One of the subjects of Avhich aa'o 
know Very little, unfortunately, is the method by 
A\liich tile Greeks constructed their timber roofs. 
WV* ha\e only the sinkings wlucb the joists or 
beJUiN ran into to guide us iis to rlie si/e of tho^e 
timbers, and as regards their con-truction A\e 
knuAV scarcely anything. Put that specification 
AVds discovered in ls<S2, Avheu M. Choisy translated 
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ir, and made a conjectural restoration. It is 
open to anyone to conipave M. Choisy’.^ trans- 
lation, or tran'^Lite it him -elf if he like-, and 
then see his interpretation of it in the admirable 
restoration he has made. It is plain to everyone : 
no one has contested it, and it ^vas accepted at 
once as the only true interpretation. Hi> -tudies 
on the roofs of the Erechtheum are also of extreme 
value and interest, and for all these subjects we 
are greatly indebted to M. Choisy. Eut be ha-, in 
addition to that, published a work which it takes 
a very long time to follow and to understand, 
because of the enormous range which it covei-. 
His Historij of ArcliitcctUf'c, ranging frf.un the 
earliest times down to the century before last, is a 
most extraordinary work. In those two modest 
volumes he gives a history which might have- 
taken thirty or fnrty volumes. Ir i- a most 
astounding work, and I -incerely hope it will be 
translated int^ Engdish ; it will form a standard of 
exceptional value, because at every moment it -tts 
the student reasoning for himself in order to follow 
his conclusions. That is one of the chief values iu 
education ; we want men to reason for tliem-elve- 
and not simply to accept theories and formuhe. 

Sir L, Alma-Tadema, E.A.— Mr, Pre-ideiit, 
Lndie-, and Gentlemen : It is ditticult to avoid 
looking back at the ex2>erience of one A life, 
A^lready, three yeai-s ago, I could ^ay tlaU I had 
exhildted my work to the public for half a century, 
and such a long period of ob-.ervation Icails oiu' 
sometimes to think matters over, formulating 
opinions. Thus I have often thought of that 
great dispute between theory and practice, which 
was so acute in the years of my beginning, but 


was still more acute in the time of Goethe, who 
used to say : ‘ Grim i<i del* Lebensiiauui, gran 

i-r alle Thtorie.' It wa- then believed that 
practice wa- practice, and that theory wa- pro- 
fe--iou. (To'/g/gc/,' Well, I .iiii happy to -ay 
that tho-e day- aie and that theory wirliout 

practice, and practice without tluorv, are no long( r 
consi(lr-rei| po--iMe : imlet d, w e -i-e in tin- ctuintry 
that technical education i- gaining ground, and 
that no the >retical principle can be kept up if it 
is not -uppoited by practical experience. This 
state ot thing- ha- hecii reached little i)y little : 
Uien liave Conic lorward, -uch a- Guatreuier*^ de 
Quincy in the i-cginuing ot ia-t ceiituiy, who, 
-tarting from a l)a-i- ot practical experience, 
explained the chrv-elephantino sculpture, and 
recon-rructed Pheidia-*- Tupiter Ulympius, opening 
the held to a hotter tinder-taniling between practice 
and theory. Then came \dollet-le-] )uc ; and then, 
hnaily, our triend here, who never proposed a 
theory th it had no: sound practice at the back ot 
it : and that is the rca-on wliy all the theories he 
put- forward jue reliable one-, hecau-e they are 
piaetieah I Inve 2>r()hteil much hy hi- books, and 
e-pecially bi- L\L i dc Jjotir utc: h ^ 
and I hnd it Amply deliglitful, bucau-e it is -o 
clear and so thorough that at every word I -aid to 
my-elf : ‘ Well, w hy on earth didn't you think of 
it yourself ’? ’ iLa "jlitLi Do not you know* that 
is tile i)est proof of tile value of a hook? M ell, 
Air. Pre-ideiit, Ladu-. and i leiitleiueii, I cannot say 
anytliing more ih.ni that [ am grateful to 
Af. Choisv tor ell tli.u he lia- doiu' for us. and 
that I hope tht-re i- still aiiotlier volumi* in store, 
lain greedy! \Applaii^i.) 
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CnROXICLE. 

The Board of Architectural Education 

The Board oi ArcliUtrCtural Education has been 
appointed as follows : — 

Clialiinan , — Aston ^^ebl), B.A., F.S.A. 
Vlce-Chaimi'in.—Mv. Ba-il Chainpney-. 

Hon. Secretaries. — Mu^-rs. Beamald Blomiield 
and John Slater, 

J/c/^zAcrs, —Institute representatives : Me>srs. 
John Belcher, A.B.A., Ernc-t Gcorne, Alex. 
Graham. F.S.A., Prole^’^or lEiesford Fite, Professor 
F. M. Simpson, and Leonard Stoker. Areliitectural 
Association representatives : ^^lessrs. F. Guv 
Dawber and IF T. TIare. Other membeis : 
Nlessrs. W. B. Lethaby, Mervyn ?^Iacartney, Eine-t 
S. Prior, and Halsey Pdeardo. 

Ail r ism if Henihct'^. — BepresentiiiL:, the 
Rtyval Ac.ulemy : ^vlr. T. G. -T^ick^on. B.A. 

London Fniversity : Hv. Sidney ebb. 

London County Council: Hr. Le^^en Sharp. 
Fniversity College: Professor F. A. Crardiiei. 
Li\erpooi Fniversity : Profe-sor C. TL Beilly. 
iManchester T^niversity : Profe^soi C apper. 

Leeds : ^Ir. G. Bertram Buhner. 

Birmingham : ]Mr. Tlmmas Cooper. 

Hubiin': :\lr. J. IF Webl. ^Presidtait Arehiteetural 
Associatitm of Ireland e 

Kind's Colk-e, Lond..!! I of 

K.lmlmi'-li f 

C’ardid j 

The first matter referred to the Board, with a 
view' to the eonskleralion of tlu' various selieiiies 
(d’ arehiteetural education throughout the I nited 
Kingdom, is to draw up and 'submit to the C ouncil 
a uniform selieme of Architectural Education, and 
to approach the recogni'^ed iii'^tiLutions of aiebi- 
tectural training with a view to its gt iunal adoption. 
The Board has hill p >wer to conduct negotiations 
for the pur])Oses of thi-^ reference, but not to 
commit the Institute to any expenditure witlumt 
special resolution of tlu‘ Council. 

Further particulars an* given in the JoniN vl 
for 21st ^lay, p. BDJ. 


The Penrose Memorial at St. Paul's. 

i The meuiorial to Hr. Penrose in the crypt of 
' St. Paubs wvLs unveiled on Saturday, the ISth 

I June, the Institute being represented by the 

President, the Hon. Secretary, the Secretary, and 
, numerous members of the Council and of the General 
, Body. Among others present were Dr. Penrose 
and Hi'-s Penrose. Honsienr Choisy [Hon.Corr.H.], 
then just aiiived in London for the purposes of 
Houday’s investiture, was aLo present and rendered 
homage for his countrymen. The ceremony of 

unveiling was pei formed by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 

Pt.A. and at the dedication serHce which 

followed the Dean of St. Paul's otheiated. The 
meuiorial, wKieh has been raided mainly by the 
subscriptions of membeiN ot the Institute, con- 
sists of a mural tablet in marble, beaiing the 
following inscription : — 

TO THE MFMctKY OF 

FRANCIS CRANMER PENROSE. 

I'.L .L , IT 1 -R s,. I X, s,., 

KXIiillT oi the oRI'ER CF THE SWIOER TX uREl'CE ; 

FOR roi:TY-FIVE YEARS sURVEYoR TO Tills EaRRIl ; 
EREsir'hXi Ui THE ROYAL IXxHTUlE 01 RRITIsH ARC HI TEC I’s 
IRAM 10 Is'*'-; VN'lTcH'VRY JO 1 HI' ROYAL ALAl'EMY: 

\Rl HIIEl r. AN raiUARY, VNU AsIRONO-MER : A PROFOEAF xCIIOLAR : 
AE^II'iR of “THE PRINCIPEFs uF ATHENIAN ARCHITFA TERE." 
\MI0sE ITsTINitEIsIIEH sifRMLEs IN i:E\EALINo THE REIINE- 
Ml.Nis Ol i.i>LJ k AKLHllJtlURl ARl HERE (_ OAIM]:MO]: VTEH 
J',Y His pROl 1 VI IiHlNFs ANI* MOIIRERs. 

r.ORN J'OH Om'OBF.R mr. MEP TOH FERRUARY l'*nR 

Prior to the unveiling of the tablet the following 
Speeches were delivered : 

Hr. Avrox Webb, H.A., VreshJent. — This 
simple tablet, to the memory of Francis Craiimer 
Penrose, has been put up mainly, if not entirely, 
bv numbers of the Pioyal Iiistinue of British 
Architect^ in memory of a dear friend and much- 
respected President. H e feel sure theie could 
be no more litiing place tor this tabka than the 
er\pt of tlu> noble bniiding to the care of which 
Peiuose devoted so great a portion of Ins life. 
The Dean and C'hapter, Avheii applied to, readily 
gave their assuiit, and when i\Ir. Somers Clarke, 
Penrose's successor, offered this site, I felt none 
could be more appropriate. On tlie other side 
ot the wall is the tablet put up to the meinory of 
Christopiier Wren, and 1 felt that what was suit- 
able f(H‘ Wnui must bt' suitable ako for Peiirosig 
and my Council endorsed this opinion. Simple 
and unostentatious this tablet is, for Penrose's life 
w'as simplicity and uimstentation itself. The re- 
mains of Wren lie below the tablet, while those 
ot Penrose rest in the quiet churchyard at WTni- 
hledon. by the side of bis wnfe, wdio died only afew^ 
days before him. We have asked Sir Lawrence 
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Aliiui-Tadeiim to unveil the tablet. We know of 
none luore disciiiitui^lied in ait. none luort dis- 
till ‘^ul'^lied bv 111'' kiif-ivK d'_,a" of the iHiildine'^ of 
the period Peni'OSe ''tudied, nor one who lai'' 
done more to recreate for n^ the nieii ann women 
who occupied tho-e building-. I, therefore, on 
behalf oi the Iloval lll-tltUte of Ihari-li Auhiteet^, 
lieLT to a-k Sir Lawrence to unveil tlie tablet. 

Mr L. AiLMA-TAr)r:MA. ILA. //./'. . — The 

uu\ciliiiLr of the nioniiuient bef<>re Vuii i- an OLCti- 
"ion on w'liich I am permitted by the iLwii to 
"peak a few w'ord- Ci)ncernine' the di-tirmui-lied 
man to he^noiir who-e mem< )ry we are t >-day 
Leathered teigetlier — F rancl'^ Cianiner PeniO'st, to 
whom we are indebted fur '^o much C)t what we 
now know of the etreatne-'^ and conipleieneS" or 
the Greek art of architecture. We all lenieml-tr 
with proud ahection the devoted student ot the 
ulorie- of the Tarthenon, whO"e kindly "luile wa- 
alwaV" ready tor tlio-e w*ho loved the ait ot 
Greece ; it wa- a .smile -trane'ely akin to that 
■which the eaiiv Greeks deli uh ted t*.* leiidei, and 
which ''till beam- upon u- tiom the faces of their 
"tatues : a Miiile full of dignity, ot calm, and ot 
"Weetne^"'^, that 'iptike ot Ueep conviction", ot "et 
puipose, of high aiiu" untiinchinply pur-iied. At 
the itoyal Institute ot lhiti"h Architect- we always 
c<ilhd him our Athenian: and "Ueh la, tiuly wa-. 
Iiaviiig given tlie gi eater pan ot Id" lilt to tor 
"tudv of the l)eautitul a'^ lAA't.Mled in the <o': ot a 
people whO"e e""ential aim wa- the pumuit of 
plastic beauty. The art (T the Athenian" had 
been studied in their ma'"terpieces fr»r many cen- 
turies, but it was the patient "t-eker to whom this 
liieinorial has l>een raised who hnally laid bare the 
principles ot Athenian architecture. Hi" sen'"e of 
Ijcautv and deep m.ithematiciil k'nowiedge com- 
lanedGed him by minute and laborious re-e.irch to 
discover what subtle laws governed the ap})arent 
siiiiplicitv eh the Greek ideals. Hi" accurate 
me<i siiremcnts rcv(‘alt‘(l to U" howH'ar tbiGireeits 
had gone l^evond the use of the straiglit lim^ into 
comprehension of the hidden cm \e. ^\ e now* know, 
for in-tance, that the lines of the ba"e (4' the 
J^irtlienon wau*e cuiwed in ord(‘r to a])[)ear "tmiglit, 
and that columns on tlie -ame plam* wtat' made 
diti'erent in size in ooler to create a inoi'e ])tu'fect 
and harmonious impression of unifi a mity. ikuirose 
laid reached his ultimate lo\e and knowledgi^ of 
perfection in architecture ])y me.i-uivd "tages. In 
early ycmth he had gone thruingh Luropie studying 
deeply as he went. Starting as a lover of the ( iothic 
and following up through the Henai""anct\ he ulti- 
mately found the source and goal ot perfection in 
Athens. His wide fuaidition and scieiitihc attain- 
ments had already made him a judge ca]Kd)le of 
pti"sing' judgment. We ate iiiileiAt'd to liim foi* 
more tfam can he ueknowii'dged in tli(' coiu'se (jf 
these few words, necessarily limited. It was he 
w'ho directed the strengthening of the Parthenon 
after the eartL.iuake of WJ-L knowledge of 


a"rrononiy led him to make valuahle researches 
concerning the orientation ot ancient temples ; and 
wnrk of the highe"t imp. utance heiiig done to-day 
in Greici hy a hand of young excavator", who 
lu\\\ among other achievement", c.ni"ed ('ivte to 
yield her I allied tiea"ure". i'" directly due to Peiirosc, 
thi'ougli horn the J>iiti"h -clioul of archaology at 
Atlieii" came into heine. Jhit it \\a" not in Greece 
Cinly tliat he wa- calk d n])On to einich tlie world 
hy hi" eheri ot learning. In T^il! he was a^ipointed 
"iiiA'eyur to the iahrie of St. liiuTs Catlieilial by 
Jit an klilinan. and to this charge he devoted him-elf 
with loving care tor nearly halt a ceiituiy. Many 
works, executed all over the country, "^leak tor his 
l)U"y life. He WMs elected Fellow of the li.l. ILA. 
in and "ecuix 1 the Royal Gold Ml dal of the 

Institute in hrcoming it" lix-ideiit in T^hl 

for tw'o veai''. His cuitrihutioii" to the literature 
ot the Institute were nunierou" and ot the highe"t 
intere"t, including sulgect" that ranged from Stoiie- 
lieiige and the Temjde ot -Tiipiter (Jlympiu" to ^t. 
Paul’s Cathedial. It confei" a hk ssing. a^ it weie, 
to cun"ider theliie of a gieat man : ha* above and 
beyond hi" owui peisonal acliieveinent^ the -eed" 
ot earne-t endeavour so^vij ],y him remain truitful 
through an iirletinire tnture. It i" witli thought" 
of eratitnde toi the long and honourable life ot 
rmiici" li’aiiiiier Feiiru-e that we stand lieix 
loei tin 1 - and that I now commit ihi- liiLinoiial to 
t]it‘ charge of tlio an and ('hapnr ot Si. PauTs 
LlI ihedraL 

IM. Alol'''!]: C’noi''i Gez/. d/._ : Apres 

i'hoiiiUiage "iipreiue (jiii vieiit d’etre rendu a 
rillu"tre renro"e par deux de" plu" eminent" 
repi'Goiitant" do Tnrt hiirannigue, quil me suit 
])eroii" de me faire Tintei'piete des "eiitiments 
(Tadniiration et di- regi‘« t" gue ct grand homme lai''-e 
non "( ukunent })ai-mi nu*" coiujAitriote", mai" puruii 
le- architectes de taut de nations giu' FTn"titut 
Royal a""Ocie ''i lihkralement a "cs travaux 
It fi sl" lionneurs, et gui foruient daU" Tunivers 
entier coninie nne gnimh* faiuilk'. Pour cette 
faniille Peni'oS(. ktiul ini clief veiiere, un jieng 
s,i perte a fuf* un deuil : imnStous "C I'encontrerent 
dans c(‘tte eoimolante })ens(.'e, giie la reconnai-^ance 
due a Tilhuti'e lucliitecte (hinu'int autant (]ue le 
ciilte mfnie de Part (da-sicpie. Fn nous i-(’*V(dant 
les courbes du Jkirthfmon Peuro"^ nous a iniries an 
plus delicat des seen de iiiellenisme : son iioui e-t 
df'sormnis in"e[)ai'ahle derhi"toir(‘ de Ta rchit('cture 
athfnienne : (g, a cbte di* Tinsciiption toiicdiante 
(pie riiistitut Jioyul Ini consacre aujourd’hui, le 
IGrtheiioii lui-iiieme est deveiiu rimniortol inonu- 
ment de Penrose. Osiu'ai-jk', en face de cette 
tomhe, evo(pier un somtuiir ]*ersoiimd I L()rs(pie 
Penrose I'cleva le Parthenon, les degres d(' la ])late- 
furme f'taient encore eiifouis. liie fouille, dont je 
n’avais menu‘2)as le merite, niv permit d'en inesurer 
le" courhuri's ; (g je n(‘ pus nSister aun sentiment 
de tierte en ])ensant quo je suivais la penseo dn 
niaitre dans une partie des mines gn’il n'avait pu 
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interrogeu lui-meme. Yeuillez exciiser ce souvenir : 
il donne la mesure de moii admiration ; c’est celle 
de tons nos collegues franeaiset, j'en j?uis sur, celle 
des collegues de toutes les nation^. Daigne notre 
vencu-e maitre en agreor le respecineux liommage, 

Mr. Aston Webb’s Fourth ‘‘At Home.” 

The President’s “At Home" at the Institute 
on Saturday, the iHth, was the fourth of these 
functions given by Hr. Aston Webb since his 
election to the chair two yeais ago. They were 
inaugurated during his first session to enable 
members to meet together under conditions more 
favourable to friendly intercourse than the ordi- 
nary meetings admit of. They have from the first 
been the most popular events of the session, and 
have been very largely attended, not only by London 
members, but by members from the pro^unces far 
and near. 

Particularly appreciated have been the exhibitions 
of drawings lent tor these occasions. They have 
usually remained on view for a day or two after- 
wards, and have attracted a large number of visitors, 
[n this way have been seen our modern masters, 
J. F. Bentley (at the first “ At Home "), W. Eden 
Xesfield (at the second), J. L. Pearson (at the 
third). The exhibition at last week's function 
consisted of a numerous collection of architects' 
holiday sketches, ot which Hr. Walter Hillard 
kindly contributes a notice in tho'^e page'- under the 
heading “ Architects out of Ofiice Hours," At 


lis exhibition the following were represented : — 

A^ton \Vel)b. R.A. 

J. J. Joa-s 

Mciui’ice B. Atbini^ 

R. Kuott 

S. D. ArLlit'.el 

ri. V. Laiu lie -.tel 

riofe'"'Or A]lrhi''On. R A. 

H. W I.on^aalc 

Era Ilk Ba^'L;alla\ 

Afervvii Maeartncv 

R. S. BaltoLii 

C. EAral]o\\- 

C. E. Bateman 

K. J. :SL\y 

Eranci^ W. Bediuul 

Waltei Millaid 

John In'lchei, A.R. V. 

Vuiold Mitehell 

A. \V. Beiithani 

W. Hilton \a4i 

W. H. Bidluke 

lAiie-t Newton 

A. C. Blomtiel.I 

1). B. Niven 

Re^nnaltl BioiutieM 

I’lote— oi Beiestoid Fite 

R. A. BuLtjj;'. 

A. N, I’loiuice 

W. 1). Cai’oe 

(t. H. Fellowe- Frynnc 

H. W. Cutmaii 

llerbeit Raine 

T, Rattlrs DaM^ou 

R. W. SOmlt/ 

E. (niy l)<n\bei 

•lohn W. Simpson 

11. E, IJuike DowiiiiCi; 

C. Woiitnei Smith 

Sir Will. Eiiieisou 

R. Flu'iie Spiel- 

Owen Fleiuin;^ 

H. H. Statham 

Win. Flockhail 

Leonaid Stokes 

J. r>. Fulton 

V Stiet't 

Tlieodoio Fvfe 

Heniv Tannei, jiin. 

Ernest (Teoi; 4 L' 

W. H Thoip 

Alex. Grab. on. F.S.A. 

C Hairi-on Town-t-nd 

S. K. Gieen-bule 

J’aul Wateihou-e 

Arthur Ilaiuson 

M.iUliee E. Webli 

\y. Hawke 

R. Douglas Wells 

Francis Hooper 

A. Needham Wilson 

Gerald Hois ley 

R. Seidell Woiiium 

J. J el dan 



Mr. Aston Webb's Retirement from the Chair. 

With the close of the business on the agenda of 
the Heeting last Honday, Hr. Aston Webb’s term 
as President came to an end. 

Pugin Student of the year 187B, he became 
Associate in 1874, Fellow in 188B, and was first 
elected to the Council in 1885. He was for some 
years a member of the Board of Examiners for 
Architecture, and has served on most of the 
Institute Coimnittees. In 1889 he succeeded Hr. 
Hacvicar Anderson as Hon. Secretary, and held 
the ofiice till 189o. He was Vice-President from 
180B to 1897. For many years prior to his elec- 
tion as President he held the responsible position 
of Chairman of the Committee of Finance. Con- 
sidering his responsibilities as an architect it is 
matter for marvel that they could he borne by the 
same man who, especially during the past two 
years, was expending so much time, thought, and 
labour on the Institute afi’airs. As regards Hr. 
Webb's generous reference to the stafi* in his fare- 
well remarks reported below, they will always 
regard it as a high privilege to have worked under 
his kindly leadership in the afiairs of the Institute. 

The following is a note of the remarks on the 
vote of thank the proposition and the President’s 
rising to respond giving opportunity for a display 
of feeling rarely witne^^sed at the Institute gather- 
ings. 

Hr. John Slater F.~ . : Before we leave this 
evening, 1 am quite sure it will be the wish of 
every member of the Institute that we should pass 
unanimously a very hearty vote of thanks to our 
President on the occasion of his retiring from the 
Chair. ~A2)pIaii^e.] We have had during the 
existence of the Institute many eminent Presidents, 
but we have rarely had a President who combined 
in himself eminence as an architect with excellence 
as a President to compare with Hr. Aston Webb. 
Apijlau^c. Every member of the Institute would 
pait ^\ith him as President with the greatest regret, 
and it is a source of great grief to most of us to 
know that when a President retires from the Chair 
he can no longer serve on our Councils or give us 
tlie benefit of his advice except extraneously. But 
we can certainly wish ^Ir. Aston Webb many years 
of life and prosperity, and we may be confident 
that on the peaceful fields of Art he will go on 
from victory to victory, for what he has done as an 
architect is only an earnest of what we may expect 
from him in the future. [Hear, hear.] I beg, 
therefore, to propose a very hearty vote of thanks 
to our President for his conduct in the Chair during 
his two years of office. [Loud api)lau^e,[ 

Hr. H. H. Statham [F,[ : I have been a^-ked 
to second this resolution. It is apparently one 
which does not require any seconding, but it is a 
very great pleasure to me to have the opportunity of 
adding my voice to what IMr, Slater has said as to 
the regard and respect which we feel for our 
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rrO'^ident, ^Mr. A^ton Webb, who combines 'm) 
admirably practical knowledi^^e with artistic feeliipc:, 
and who, a- President, combine 1 bu'>iness capacity 
with courtesy and kindness to all. [Hearj Jicar,] 
Mr. Bi'tlkk WiLbON 'F.'_ : I have not been 
asked to support the proposition, but 1 feel a cer- 
tain responsibility restiiiL^ upon me, inasmuch as I 
have, for three years pi^t, represented the Leeds 
and Yorkshire bociety upon the Council of this 
Institute. On behalf of that Society — and I think 
I may -afely speak for every Allied Society in the 
country — I should like to say how much we have 
appreciated the ui'eat service Mr. Aston AVebb has 
rendered the profession. Furthermore we re- 
member that he has instituted those deliL^^htful 
•* At Homes,” which have given opportunity to 
provincial members, not only to meet each other, 
but to meet the member^ here in London. The 
President has also suggested the desirability of the 
JounxAL being opened more widely to reports of 
our meetings. Perhaps it may be with those of 
us who practice many hundreds of miles from 
here that we realise more fully than our metro- 
politan brethren the liberal-minded manner in 
which our President ha^^ exercised the functions of 
his high office. Hear, heu i . Put, however that 
may be, we all know that in Mr. Aston Webb we 
have had a President who had already gre<itly 
benefited the profession during his long con- 
nection with the Architectural Association. I 
had the honour to meet him at the Association as 
long ago a^ and 1 have since that time 

followed his career with the greatest intere'^t. 
Moreover, we feel that in him wo have had a 
President who has never feared to express his own 
individual opinion upon matters of im2:>ortance. 
Therefore I have risen without hesitation to sup- 
port this vote of thanks to him for the ser\ice> he 
has rendered this In'^titiite. 

The PiiEsiDENT : Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
I as'^ure you I thank you very much. You have 
more than repaid me by the delightful time I 
liave had with you for the last two years. It is 
twenty years since I first took office in the Insti- 
tute, and I am afraid I have tilled almost evt'ry 
pos«.il)le office ^ince, not, I am afiaid, always to the 
satisfaction of the Institute — hVo, — but, at any 
rate, with the greatest pleasure to myself. When I 
had the honour to l^e elected to this Chair I think I 
made two promises. One was that I should make 
mistakes. That promise I have amply fulfilled. 

' No, The other was that when I did make 

mistakes they would be through want of judgment, 
and from a desire, as far as 2)ossible, to serve what 
I believed to he the interests of the Institute. To 
th<- ijest of my lielief I have cnrried out that 
])romise. i/car, licor.\ I am greatly inde])te<l 
to all the members of the Institute, I am im- 
mensely indebted to my dear friend, Mr, Alexander 
Gi-ahani, the Honorary Secretary - [apijlaiisc] — who 
has given me the most loyal siqoport all through 


the time. I am greatly indebted to Mr. Locke, 
our Secretary, and to every member of the staff of 
the Institute. I am guite certain that no institu- 
tion of this ^ort has ever been or could be better 
served than this In'^titute is by the officials con- 
nected with it. 'Hear, hear._ They do not seem 
to mind what trouble they take. I have been a 
mo'^t troublesome and exacting President time 
after time, l)ut I have never seen them even look 
annoyed or cross when I have asked them to do 
anything. They have always done what they were 
asked and taken it as a matter of course, and my 
thank'^ are greatly due to them. I am also indebted 
to all the members of our Council, They have, every 
one of them, extended to me the utmost courte:;y 
and personal kindne-ss. We have not always 
agreed — it would be a very dull affair if we did. 
Hear, licur, I thank Mr. Butler Wilson for 
his remarks ; I have not always agreed with him 
in matters with which we have had to do, but I 
have alway- experienced fiom him j^ersonal kind- 
ness and courtesy. Before I sit down I should 
like to '^ay that I feel guite sure that the new 
Council will extend the same kindness to my 
successor, who, I am proud to think, will be Mr. 
Belcher. 'Applause. I cannot conceal from myself 
that the Institute is entering upon a some- 
what difficult time, in which great care and 
consideration will have to be exercised by those 
who have the direction of its affairs. Hear, hcar.^ 
We -should all regret if anything was done to dis- 
turb the even progress and advancement the Insti- 
tute ha'? made. Nlear. hear. I venture to think 
tliat the Institute ha'? never stood better in public 
opinion, in arti'-tic oiunion. than it does at the 
present time. Nlear, hear' I have every hope 
and belief that this estimation will be still further 
extended and increased. But it can only be, if I 
may say so, l>y moderation. As you all know, we 
were, towards the end of my time, engaged in the 
consideration of a very imjiortant matti'r. That 
has now passed out of our hands into the hands of 
a new Council. We regret— I regret — the loss of 
many almost invaluable memhers of that Council. 
We l(r)k, liowt'ver, to th(' new ones to carry forward 
the work of the Institute in away which shall kia'p 
us, if possilile, united. Without that unity it is 
impossible for the Iii'-titute to do the work it 
should do, and it is, I am convinced, as a very old 
Institute man, essential for iirchitects that the 
Institute should ho strong and res 2 )ected both by 
memliers of its own body and also by thost* outside, 
not only by nrchitects hut ])y the whole of the 
official and artistic world with whiuii we are 
l)rought into contact. iC/cu/, hear,] Thi'-. after 
all, is only a comparatively small matter ot politics. 
Wlijit we are most concerned in is our love of 
architecture and art. That is what we should 
strive for both in onr work here and in our own 
tiersonal work : to do some little towards the 
advancement of our art. I thank you all most 
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warmly for the way you have received me, for the 
way you have treated me, and for the way you 
have said gooddiye to me. [Loud api)lause.''\ 

Colls V. Home and Colonial Stores. 

The folloTving letters have passed between the 
Institute and Mr. Howard Colls : — 

‘21st June. 

Dear Sir, — I am desired by the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to express to 
you their cordial recognition of the great services 
you have rendered to the architectural profession 
by carrying to a successful i^sue the case of Colls 
V. The Home and Colonial Stores. I am to say 
that by your public-spirited action you have caused 
the law of ancient lights to be put on a far more 
satisfactory footing, and have removed many dib- 
abilities under which architects have suffered in 
dealing with such matters. 

I have the honour to convey to you the most 
sincere thanks of the Council of the Institute. — 
I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Hou'cird Colls. Esg^. LoCKE, SecrctCD'i/. 

5, Coleman Street. E.C. : 2'2nd June. 1904. 

Dear Sir, — I desire to acknowledge your letter 
of yesterday’s date, and very keenly appreciate the 
kind expressions on behalf of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects as to my 
endeavours to put the law of ancient lights upon 
a more reasonable footing. 

I feel that, after the decision against me of the 
Court of Appeal, I could not, in the general interest, 
leave the matter where it stood. 

It is a rare thing to have the opportunity of try- 
ing to do some public service, and I am only too 
glad that the long battle which I fought was won, 
and I am most grateful to your Council for their 
very kind recognition of my effort^. — I remain, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Tr. J. Troche, Esg. J. HoWARD CoLLS. 

The Birthday Honours. 

IMr. Henry Tanner, C.B. [Fs. Principal Archi- 
tect and Surveyor at the Office of II.IM. "Works 
and Public Buildings, receives a knighthood. Sir 
Henry will receive the warm congratulations of 
the profession. 

Obituary. 

James William Brooker, of Durlstone,'' Brock - 
ley Park, and 13 Railway Approach, London 
Bridge, elected Associate 1887, Felloic 1892, died 
on Gth June, aged fifty-one years. He had a con- 
siderable practice in the City and southern suburbs, 
his buildings consisting principally of business 
premises in the City, hotels, and public -houses, and 
a large number of private houses in the suburbs. 


L. C. Pedro D’ Avila, of Lisbon, Hon. Architect 
to the King of Portugal, architect to the Govern- 
ment, Member of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, 
Lisbon, was elected Hon. Corresponding Member 
of the Institute in 1900. 

The Secretary, Mr. W. J. Locke, rising after 
the announcement of Senhor D’ Avila's death at 
the Meeting last Monday, said that as perhaps be 
was the only one present who had had the privi- 
lege of knowing personally Senhor Pedro 1)' Avila, 
he might be allowed to say a word in hib memory. 
Senhor Pedro D'Avila he had found to be a most 
kind-hearted man, and always willing to put hi^ 
services at the disposal of the Institute whenever 
occasion arose. He had always been ready to do 
everything in his power for the advancement of 
architecture in Europe. He had attended every 
International Architectural Congress, and it was 
at the last two International Congresses that he 
(Mr, Locke) had had the privilege of meeting him. 
The Honorary Corresponding Membership ot the 
Institute was, he happened to know, regarded by 
Senhor D ’Avila as one of the crowning honours of 
his life. He met him only a short time ago, in 
the month of April, in Madrid, and the kindness 
with which Senhor D’ Avila received him, and the 
manner in which he spoke of hi-^ English con- 
freres. would always remain a pleasant memory 
with him. His death was a great los^ to inter- 
national architecture and to the In-'titute. 


The Whitgift Hospital. 

Messrs. John Belcher, A.R.A., and J. S. Gibson 
represented the Council on the deputation which 
waited recently on the Croydon County Council to 
protest against the proposed demolition of Arch- 
bishop Whitgift’s Hospital of the Holy Trinity. 
Viscount Midleton, Lord Lieutenant of Surrey, 
wffio wars spokesman for the deputation, said that 
the building wns founded over three hundred years 
ago by the then Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
had ever since been a source of benefit to the poor 
people of the district. The buildings were a 
treasury of art ; hall, chapel, and dormitories 
possessed a character of their own which, once 
destroyed, could never be replaced. ^Yith the 
exception of the old church and the remains of the 
Archbishop’s Palace, Croydon has now' very little 
to remind it of the past. To demolish this ancient 
hospital w'ill be to destroy the last link which binds 
the tow'u to the times of the sixteenth century. 
The excuse for the destruction of the building 
appears to bo that more accommodation is w'anted 
for the local tramwaiys ; but it is asserted that 
tramw'ay requirements can be amply met in some 
other waiy The Streets Improvement Committee 
of the Croydon Council have had the protest 
referred to them, and it is hoped that an alternative 
plan W'ill be eventually adopted. 
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PLASTER DECORATIOX. 

In the course of my Paper on ** Plaster Decora- 
tion,” of 14th March last, I mentioned ^ a beautiful 
example in the church of Sta. Maria delle Grazie 
at ]\rilan, of which, however, I was unable to show 
any illustration. Passing through Milan a few 
weeks ago, I again visited the church, and succeeded 
in taking a photograx^h of a portion of this work, 
which appears to me oi sufficient interest to put 
before members ]p. 460'. The grace of the design 
and the freedom of execution seem to me to render 
it particularly worthy of study as an example of 
arti~;tic and technical treatment exactly adapted to 
the material in which it is worked. I regret that 
I have been unable to ascertain to what artist it is 
attributable. 

J. D. Grace. 


ARCHITECTS OUT OF OFFICE HOURS. 

Coxspicrous amongst the many happy ideas 
conceived and carried out at the Institute by Mr. 
Aston Webb during his two years of office as 
President have been the series of ‘'At Homes” in 
the Ini^titute Rooms, to which he has invited 
members and friends : and not by any means the 
least hapx>ily conceived or the least successfully 
carried out of these functions was the one held on 
Saturday, the 18th~ Waterloo Day — when we were 
treated to quite a notable display, on the walls, of 
architects’ holiday sketches, the getting together 
and dispersal of which must surely have entailed 
no slight amount of trouble and anxious care. 

All will agree that in these gatherings we have 
enjoyed opx)ortunities of learning to laiow each 
other better ; this x>articular occasion may be said, 
indeed, to have afforded exceptional opx>ort unity in 
that direction, for here were ever so many 
members reveahng themselves to us by their works 
in almost a new light, showing a side of their 
nature perhaps little suspected by the majority of 
their fellows. What a sober, practising architect 
is capable of when he allows himself to unbend 
awhile from strictly x)rofessional duties may be 
known to very few, unless he gets drawn out by 
some such call as this of our President’s, to show 
us his holiday work. 

Not since Mr. Maurice B. Adams, nearly twenty 
years ago, read his Paper on “ Architectural 
Drawing ’’ has such a representative exhibition of 
architects' sketches been seen at the Institute. 

To begin with, our veteran student, Pri)fessor 
Aitchison, shows a whole series of solemn interiors, 
in which applied colour, learnedly rendered, plays a 
leading xmrt. Then Mr. Ernest George, facile 

JouRNVL, lUth March 1U04, p. 201. 


l)r biceps among living architects in wielding the 
colour-brush, captivates us by his masterly handling 
of water-colour, the result of long and steadily 
maintained practice as an outdoor sketcher. The 
play of light on a glacier in Switzerland or on 
terrace walling at Nismes is an inspiration to him 
to j)roduce a x)icture ; whilst an arched gateway at 
Tangier alibrds him a subject for a drawing 
executed with j)ain ter -like feeling and method 
blended with the special, first-hand knowledge and 
insight of the architect. The way in which, with 
loaded brush of clean, strong colour, he lays this 
latter, in a broad flood of broken tint, letting it 
take its bearings not just how or where it will, but 
rather just how and where the artist wills, is some- 
thing to make a sketcher rejoice to >et eyes on. 

Mr. John W. Simpson dis]3lays his versatility 
with both brush and x>^iicil in a little group) of 
sketches true in tone and delicate in touch. As to 
his, so to Mr. Guy Dawher’s charming exhibits 
might w'ell be applied the description, tender and 
true. 

Mr. Flockhart, Mr. Hoop>er, and Mr, Lanchester 
all produce w'ork clean, clear, and decided in touch ; 
and Mr. Bedford gives us pure colour cleveily 
ap)piied. Bright, sunlit subjects in Cyprus and 
North Africa have appealed, not in vam, to Mr. 
Alex. G]*aham, 

]Mr. Greenslade, ^fr. Fulton, Mr. Horsley, and 
Mr. Schultz, each in his own very definite waiy, 
show* to what good purpose the x>BRcil may be p)ut 
in the rendering of architectural detail. 5lr. 
Reginald Blomfield, too, in the role of the man 
behind the p^encil, ilisplays a power to conjure with. 
Quite beautiful is his “ Pershore Lock,” most 
painter-like in its velvety ‘‘greys” and in the 
exactly right planting of the blacks.” 

Mr. Mallow^s wields pen and pencil apparently 
with equal facility and certainly w ith equal felicity 
— as might be said also of Mr. Raflies Davison. 

Mr. H. W. Col man, the bearer of an honouied 
name in the history of English water-colour x)aint- 
ing, shows w^ork calculated to maintain the honour 
of that name. Mr. Aston Webb is here at home with 
his subject^, and, as on all occasions, apparently at 
ease, wiiatever his subject or his medium may lie — 
piencil or coloim. His son, Mr. i\f. E. Webb, uses 
the brush evidently with an eye for light and 
colour. 

Colour sketches by Mr. Adshead show* dainty 
and rerined handling, work deftly touched and 
gently left at just the right stage. 

Among the representations of street scenes at 
home and abroad, Mr. Jerdan’s and Mr. Raine’s 
clear and clean-cut drawings contrast eflectively 
with Mr. Benthain’s and i\fr. Harrison’s quiet and 
accomplished brush-w'ork. 

Mr. Lonsdale, Mr. Wornum, and Mr. Phene 
Spiers contribute sound, straightforward sketches 
in colour, models on which any begiimer might 
safely found himself in trying to develop a method 
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of his own. Amongst the pencil-men must lie 
mentioned Mr. Prentice and Mr. Wontner Smith 
for brilliancy, and Mr. Bidlake, Mr. Paul Water - 
honse, l\fr. Fyfe. airl l\fr. Belcher for clean, con- 
densed sheiching, in cUiich the lead is. as it were, 
economised to the last grain. In Profe'^sor Pite’s 
street scene, at Tewkesbury, pen and ])rushw()rk 
happily combine to produce a picture, but a i)icture 
that only an architect could well produce. Mr. 
Arnold ^Mitchell and Mr. Carue att’ord us pleiisant 
peeps into their -ketch-books, whilst the latter also 
gives us nice colour in a coast scene, 

]>iit to attempt any further description of 
exhibitor^’ work is now impossible. Only .some 
even of the names of those as yet un mentioned 
can be given, whose works possess no less claim 
to due notice than the rest. Sir Wm. Emerson, 
Mr. Mervyn Macartney, Mr. Erne-t Xewton, Mr. 
May, and Mr. Stokes all send work that could 
not be overlooked : as may be said also of Mr. 
B, S. Balfour, iMr. A. C. Blomfield, Mr. Baggallay, 
Mr. Fellowes Prynne. Mr. Plarrison Townsend. 
Mr, JoHss, i\fr. i\forley, Mr. iMaurice Adani^. iMr. 
Arthur Street, tind Mi*. Statham. 

It is refreshing, and is sUrely a subject for 
-ome excusable pride to an architect, to be so 
happily reminded that there are yet men in our 
own profes-ion helping to carry on worthily tlic 
traditions of the English Sch )ol of Water-Colour 
Pamtimr. handed down to us unbroken — the 
school of Cirtin and Turner ; of J. Sell Cot man, 
Bonington, and Be Wint ; of Prout and of David 
Roberts — to mention only some of those Old 
Masters of the school who not unfrequently loved 
to choose buildings for their subjects. 

ALT Ell MiLLAKD. 


DISCI SSION ON PLENUM VENTILATION 
AND THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, 
BELFAST.- 

.lorv'i ItiO’F \ i.’i Wm. Hj .\M \,\ \\r» Tnos. K, Auriiirr* !s. 

\M. H} NRY Lev \ni* Si>v, Cov^rnixf, Knc^im h:-. 

In constMpience of the iatt* hour at which tliis 
discussion was taken on the Gth instant, it was 
impossible for us then to reply ; Init with the sanc- 
tion and approN.il of the IT’esident, we now do so 
aslirieflvas the importance of the subject will allow. 

We welcome such minute inspection as that 
made by Mr. Pick, because, when undertaken witli 
an open mind, it is likely to extend appreciation of 
the possibilities of plenum \entilati()n for hospital 
purposes. 

We put forward no claim to having arrived at 
perfection in plan, and are not surprised that so 
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novel an arrangement of wards culL forth criticism, 
iiotwirljstanding that thosu who }ia\e had to serve 
in or occu})y the ho“'pital aiv perfectly content with 
its facilities for administratum, and its comfort and 
clicei fuiiies>. 

Tlu‘ txc(‘ptional conditions demanded special 
treatment as regards drainage. All drains are 
kept Well below the tiuor level of the air ducts, 
which are by no means thedaik, damp places some 
SLcUi to suppose. The City Building Surveyor ut 
Belfast took a broad view of the subject and ad- 
vised We sliould liave a tiee hand with the drainage. 

The oliject aimed at was to convey from the 
buildings, as quickly as pos-^ilile, all foul matter 
and waste waters, and >o prevent the generating of 
oti'eiisive gases on the site. 

The multiplication of traps, manholes, and 
gullies was advisedly avoided : the drains run in 
long straight lines : they aie thoroughly venti- 
lated, and there is amjde hu^h tor cleansing them. 
Soil drains are distinct from wastes. 

On inquiry, we tind that a few of the calked lead 
jcnnrs to vertical waste pipes liave slightly given, 
and we are obliged to Mr. Pick for detecting 
that fault, because means will now be taken to 
obviate it in future : but we venture to say that no 
harm would in this case result, as the pi2)es are of 
thick metal, in short lengths, easily got at, and quite 
away trcuu any opening into the hospital : sudi 
pipes are safer and can ]>e more readily inspected and 
joints made good, if necessary, than those Usually 
2jro\i<led for hospitals, vi/. in long lengths of thin 
metal, with many inacccssi])le joints, and others in 
(piite close proximity to windows. 

Mr. Pick’s sentimental objection to washing-up 
sinks in sanitary turrets is not only applicable to 
this hospital ; the arrangement, however, is found 
to be coineiiient in practice and is not complained 
of ])y the nursing stall. 

If there were difhcnlty in keeping milk fresh, as 
thing'< are in the hospital, his criticism woukl be 
reasonable : but this, together with his wish for 
open windows, evidently proves that Mr. Pick has 
not yd fully grasiied the possi])ilities ami reqiiire- 
nu'uts of ]')leninn ventilation. 

Successful ap])lication of the systiun implies 
that continuously, year in and year out, sufficient 
cbange of air shall be secured throughout the 
building. Whens then, is the necessity fur open 
windows by which aii* can only b(‘ admitted pro- 
portionately to the force of wind outside or to 
diHerence of temperature within and without? 

Afr. idck was hypercritical in his remarks on 
the* details of engimTalng. Although there are no 
outer doors to the .stoki* liole, he may not have 
noticed that only the fronts of the boilers are 
exposed, the wall above being entirely built wpy 
access to the space above the boilers being from 
th(' pump-house — a much more cleanly arrange- 
ment than having the tops of the boilens oi)en to 
the stoke hole. 
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At this time of year, ^vhen no heating of the 
building is required, the feed-water for the boilers 
would be nearly cold, because little or no condense 
water is going back to the hot-well and all the 
exhaust steam from the engines is usefully engaged 
in providing the hot -water j^upply throughout the 
hospital. There must be a receptacle of some 
kind for the condense water flowing back from the 
various steam traps. ^Yhether or not this recep- 
tacle takes the exact form of the hot well that we 
have provided seems to u^ to be immaterial. 

With regard to the exhaust steam from the 
engines going to waste, is not the ca>^e. The 
exhaust from the fan engine is u^ed for the liot- 
water sup])ly to the hospital, and the exhaust from 
the laundry engine is used for heating the water 
for the laundry, and the surplus from the caloriher 
goes to heat the coils in the drying -room. 

Mr. Pick thinks that there are too many steam 
traps, but if he were to go carefully into the matter, 
he would line! that the number could not with 
advantage be reduced. 

The (Question of generating electricity on the 
site was duly considered and abandoned in conse- 
quence of the greater cost and less efficiency than 
the arrangement adopted. 

Mr, Saxon Snells remarks can .'scarcely be 
taken seriously, and were evidently jmtly appraised 
by subsequent speakers. In contrast therewith, we 
commend the more thoughtful views expressed by 
Dr. S. Rideal and the Rev. -T. R. Lock, because, 
with greater practical experience, their opinions 
may become more definite and serviceable. 

Mr. Harold Griffiths questioned the employment 
of fixed screens of cocoa-nut fibre, but the experience 
of ten years confirms us in their use. If of ample 
area, periodically cleansed and renewed, they are 
suitable and efficient, and far more simple and 
serviceable than when made to revolve, because 
then they either become over-saturated with water 
or imperfectly cleansed. 

When made in sections, as at Belfast, cleansing 
and renewal are easily effected at much less cost 
than can be done with revolving screens, to say 
nothing of the additional cost incurred by causing 
them to continuously revolve. 

Heating coils should certainly be kept clean ; 
we always arrange so that they can be and are 
regularly cleansed as well a^ the air ducts. 

When open tires are omjdoyed chimneys have to 
be swept, grates cleaned, an<l works of repair and 
renewal from time to time effected, which probably 
involve greater labour and expense titan are required 
for cleansing and maintaining suitable appliances 
for securing plenum ventilation with heating, 

Mr. Max Clarke errs in advocating air channels 
of metal or lined with glass i)r vitreou^ enamel ; 
such materials are costiy, and in many respects 
unsuitable. Good plain brickwork, in ducts of 
ample proportion, is economical and thoroughly 
aorviceable. 


The extraction of a portion of the air of a build- 
ing by means of the furnace tiue to the heating 
ax)paratus, as referred to by Mr. Munby, has often 
been attempted. Actual practice contirms the re- 
Siult of his calculation, which shows how httle 
change of air within a building can thereby be 
effected. The fact should also be taken into 
account that probably for six months in the year 
there will be no fire in the furnace, just when 
change of air within the building is most required. 

If those who question whether advocates of 
plenum ventilation pin their faith on the ad- 
mission of air to the upper portion of an apart- 
ment and its exit near the Hoor level carefully 
read Mr. Henman’s paper, they will scarcely fail 
to understand why that arrangement accords with 
nature's method, and is therefore preferably 
followed. 

It is difficult to understand why the speaker:- 
who advocated plenum ventilation for assembly 
rooms, schools, and even for operating rooms, 
question its utility in hospital wards ; because, 
even in hospitals erected on the mo&t approved 
pavilion plan, complaints of defective ventilation 
are common, particularly at night and in the early 
morning. Unfortunately, hospitals are rarely 
visited by architects or the public at such times. 
But go to the General Hospital, Birmingham, or 
the Royal Victoria Ho:-pital Belfast, at any hour 
of night or day throughout the year, and it will be 
found that uniform temperature and freshne:?s are 
maintained, to say nothing of freedom from draughts 
and of the noise, dirt, irregular heating and 
attention required when open lire-places are em- 
ployed. 

Expense, as the President intimated, certainly 
an important item in connection with any system 
of ventilation and lieating. Our endeavour has 
been ^o to simplity hospital planning, and adapt 
appliances for heating and ventilation, that at Bel- 
fast the initial outlay and cost for maintenance are 
very considerably below tho:?e of any other simi- 
larly complete ho:?pital. 

The deductions of Mr. Goo. H. Bibby are so 
obviously unreliable that it is not necessary to take 
up '^pace to do more than state that we communi- 
cated them to the Superintendent of the hospital, 
and here give his reply, viz. 

“ The general health of the hospital establish- 
ment is excellent [tivicc luiderUned). I cannot trace 
the doctor who i'^ alleged to have said the hospital 
always gives him headache. I have twelve doctors 
and medical pupils in residence, and all, except 
one, are in excellent health, and the hospital had 
nothing to do with that one man’s state of health. 

‘‘ The nurses, too, are in far better health than 
they were l)efore we came here, I have that from 
the doctor who attends them. 

“ ^Yhy don't you propose to the R.I.B.A. to send 
a small deputation here to inquire into the whole 
question on the spot *? ^Yhat all bhouid de'^ire to 
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know is the truth — whether plenum ventilation is 
a success, and worthy of adoption, or not. In 
no other institution can that be better ascertained 
than here, where a very fair idea can also be ob- 
tained of the cost, which is a matter of great 
importance.'’ 

He has al^o given us full particulars re the 
amount of coal consumed, and the number of resi- 
dents in the old and new ho-^pitals, wliich entirely 
disprove Mr. Libby's statement^. 

For the year 1902 it was 510 tons for 100 resi- 
<lents in the old building, where the heating and 
hot water supply were very inadequate, and only 
the linen from small fever wards was washed on 
the premises. 

In the new buildings the heating. \entiLuion. 
and hot -water supply are ample for the full com- 
plement of about 400 residents, although at 
present there are only 800. There is also a com- 
plete laundry, in which all the washing is done on 
the premises : on the basis of eight months’ coal 
consumption, it is estimated that it vill not exceed 
l.yOO tons for the year — by no means a propor- 
tionately unreasonable amount for the effective 
work accomplished in an establishment so much 
larger than the old one. 

We hope that Mr. Libby may be more aceuiate 
in the information he is collecting for publication 
re the heating and ventilation of hospital wai^F, 
or it will be of no practical value. 

In conclusion, diversity of opinion there is sure 
to he in respect to a scheme like that of the Belfast 
Hospital, in consequence of its novelty in plan and 
equipment ; but most of us have probably learnt 
that things we once thought impossible, or at lea^t 
unlikely, ha\e actually come to pass, and that appli- 
ances and processes have become piuctically usefitl 
and a commercial success, in consequence of slight 
improvements in parts. If, therefore, plenum ven- 
tilation be accepted in principle, its public utility 
really de2)ends on the careful adjii.^tment of details 
and of full knowledge of the best methods for 
securing desired results. 

Every installation, no matter hf)w badly propor- 
tioned, in which air is forced through a building, 
is called “Plenum Ventilation,” but air at a high 
temperature forced along small ducts and through 
buildings l)y high speed fans cannot, as regards 
efficiency, be compai'ed with the low tempi'i’aturi', 
spaciotis ducts, and slow ^peed fans adopt(Ml nt 
Belfast. Bad examples have bi’o right comlemna- 
tion upon the plenum system, generally l)y those 
who do not discriminate between the various means 
l)y which it can be carried out. On what may be 
termed the ‘‘high pressure method,” a temperatur(> 
ot 180'^ F., as the air entei'S the apartments, is not 
uncommon ; but in Belfast the temperature of the 
air is ne\er raised to above 68^ by the heating 
appliances except where specially re(|uired to be 
higher, as in the operating rooms. Before design- 
ing the machinery tor Belfast, inquiry was made 


to the power which would be required for working 
on the high pressure method, and it was found 
that 100 hor'>e-power would he necessary : instead 
of whicli, it is successfully accomplished with an 
UNcertained expenditure of 5 j hor'-e-power, on what 
may be teiaiied the “low pressure method.” 


MINUTES. XVI. 

At a Special General Meeting convened in accordance 
with Clause of the Charter and held MomLiy, 'JOtli June 
1904. at s 1.5 p ni. Present : Mr. Aston Webb. It A.. F.S.A.. 

L'sidt'hf, in the chair. j2 Fellows (including lb members 
or the Council I, 40 A-socuitc-^ (including .1 nicmbt-i'^ of the 
Council). 3 Hon. A^^soeiates, 1 Hon. Colle'^po^dlng Member, 
and numeiou- vi-itor:?. the Minutes of the Special General 
Meeting held bth June q>. 44(1 weie taken .is read and 
signed as eurreer. 

On the motion of the lh‘er>ident the following Resolution 
pa-'-cd at the Special General Meeting ol the (3tli June wa- 
confirmed. Th.it the rolluwing words be added at 

the end or the first clause of By-law 8 — viz. 

• Atter the ol^t December 19ub eveiy pei'-ou desiring 
to be admitted a Fellow shall be leguired to have 
p-i^::ed the Examination or Examination-, qualitying 
him a'r an Asboci.ite. or shall be elected fiom the 
rank-? of tlie A--.ociate-. But in •i.pecial ca^c- the 
Council by the vote-? of three-fourths of such 
niemliei- of the Council as are pie-ent .ind voting 
at a meeting ot the Council -hall have power to 
dispen-.e with such Examination or Examinations.” " 

The Special Meeting then terminated. 

At the Sixteenth Geneial Mieting (Ordinaiy) of the 
Se^^ion 11(03-04, held at the conclusion of the Special 
Meeting abu^e minuted and -imdarly cou-tituted. the 
Minutes ot the Meeting (BuNine-"- and Ordinaiy) held 
Monday, bth June p. 44(r weie taken as read and -signed 
.IS correct. 

The decea-'C wa- aunouiued of J.iiiies William Biooker. 
Feline \ and Pedro D” Avila. .Jh’/ifOe/ . Tu'-bon. 

The following luembei-. attending tor tlie first time since 
their election, weie toim.illy admitted b\ the President : 
Loid Stanley ot Alderley. A'^.svcuite \ John Campiiell 
Turner Murray, William Hender&cn Diiman (Rochdale). 
Max Clarke, Feline's, 

The President delivered an addie.-^ at the Presentation 
of the Roy‘(l Gold Medal, the gitt of Hw Majesty the 
King, to M. Augu--te Choi&y [IloPX'ui r.Meni.], Iiispecteuv- 
Gencral honoraire de-? Pouts et Chans-.Ui'". Palis; and M. 
Clioisy, basing been duly invested with the me<lak leplied 
in acknowledgment ot tlic huiiour. 

Piofe^sor Ait(lii-.on, R.A. "/A, Sir L. Alma-T. ulema. 
R.A. Jl.Fl, .ind Nil. K. i'hene Spier-. F.S.A. J,], addressed 
the Meeting in eulogy ot M. Choi-yA literary woik in con- 
nection with aicliitectuie. 

On the motion ot Mr. John Slater F. . seconded by Mt, 
II. H. Stathaui F. , and -uppurted )>y Mi. Butler Wilson 
^'.1. the thanks ot the Institute were\oted b\ acclamation 
to the outgoing President for hi- conduct of the affairs of 
the Institute during his occupancy of the cliair. 

Ml. Aston Webb li.ising acknowledged the vote and 
refened to the present position and future p(dicy of the 
Institute, the proceeding- closed, and the Meeting separateil 
at 9.80. 

On view in the rooms was the collfction of architect-’ 
sketches lent tor the Piecsident’s “At Plome " on the pre- 
vious Satuid.iy. 




A H(')Ln)AY TX POETUGAL. 

By A'. Cru:m AXtsox. 

Read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association i6th January 1904, 

T he Eoman dominion of Portugal lasted for some 450 years, hnt l)eYond the language it 
has left little trace, except in some remains of roads and bridges and in the ruins of 
a temple at Evora. The Visigoths, ^vllo came after the Eoman s, and whose rule 
lasted till 711, may be said to have left no trace at all. In 711 Eoderick, the last 
king of the Visigoths, \Yas defeated by the Moors at Guadalete, near Cadiz, and what is now 
Portugal fell at once into the hands of the conquerors. The Moors have left far less evidence 
of their dominion in Portugal than has been the case in Spain. The reconquest by the 
Christians began almost at once, and by the end of the tenth century find the northern 
third of what is now Portugal forming two counties under the King of Galicia. About a 
hundred years later Henry of Eurgundy coming to the help of Alfonso VI. of Castile and Leon 
was rewarded with the hand of Alfonso's daughter Urraca and the counties of Coimbra and 
Oporto. His widow W’as the first to try to make Portugal independent, and her son Alfonso 
Henriqiies won that independence and got himself acknowledged as king in 118!). Afibnso 
Henriques extended the permanent bordta-s of Portugal to the Tagus, winning Lisbon, with 
the help of some English Crusaders, and founding the great Cistercian abbey of Alcobaca in 
gratitude for the capture of Santarem. Ey 1-228 the whole of what is now^ Portugal w’as free 
of the Moors. M the end of the fourteenth century the last legitimate heir of the house of 
Burgundy died ; and though the King of Castile and Leon had the best legal claim, a half- 
brother of the last king was elected and crowned as King Joao L in 1385. King John 
defeated the Spaniards and fulfilled a vow’ made on the battlefield by founding the Dominican 
convent of Batalha, or Battle. The building was begun in 1887, and the same year King John 
married Philippa of Lancaster, daughter of John of Gaunt. One of his sons— the Infante Henry 
— spent his energy and money in trying to find the waiy to India round Africa. Success came 
after Prince Henry's death, and the Indian trade and conquests which immediately follow'ed 
had important results on the w*ork of the early sixteenth century, especially as seen at Thomar 
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and Batalha. King Joliu's grandson, Affonso V., made some imi)ortant conquests in Morocco 
during the last years of the fifteenth century, and to that, rather than to any actual Moorish 
remains in the country — for there is hardly anything— may he due the use of ^yloorish arches 
and ceilings during the first twenty years of the sixtetiuh century. 

This period, from about 1480-15A0, was tlu^ most pro>perous in Portuguese history. King 
Maiioehwho died in 1520, had a mono})oly of trade with tin East and also a large income from 
Brazil, and with this enorm(nis wealth, added to Batalha and Thomar, rebuilt many churches in 
many places, made the Palace of Cintra what it now is, and began the great Jeronymite 
monastery of Belem. When Manoel's son, the Cardinal Kin^ Henry, died in 1580 Portugal 
was Seized Iw Philip II. of S})ain, and sixty years of poverty and decay followed. In 1640 there 
was a successful rebellion: the Spaniards were driven out. and the alliance with England 
renewed. Except a few churches in Lisbon, designed by Italians for Philij^, hardly anything 
was built which is worthy of notice, and the churches became mere jumbles of classic detail. 

Almost the only thing of interest are the tiles with which almost all these late buildings 
are lined : sometimes they form large figure-subjects in Idue, sometimes patterns— usually in 
blue and yellow. Modern town houses, if not whitewashed, are almost all covered outside 
with tiles, and are peculiar among Continental hou.'^es in having, as a rule, sash windows, 
which may ]>e due to the long-continued intercourse with England. In 1755 came the great 
earthquake which knocked down nearly the whole of Lisbon, and in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the French invasion, which did nearly as much harm, stalls and reredoses 
l>eing used for firewood and the church plate ])eiug carried off. Lastly, in 1834, all the religious 
orde]*s Mere suppressed and the m(.)nasteries turned into barracks, hospitals, or shoM^-lfiaces. 

Having given this rapid sketch of the history of Portugal, I shall take the buildings in 
chronological order as far as T have been able to find out their dates. 

The first is the Corintliiaii tem])le at Evora. Evora, Mpicli is uom' the chief Iomti in the 
province^ of Alemtejo, M'as in Pioman times a toMui of consideral)le importance. This temple, 
commonly called the Temple ol Diana, stands on a 2)artly ai’tifieial platform close to the 
highest ]>art of the toMui. Like most Bonian temples it stands on a podium, Mdiieh is about 
12 feet high and built of granite. On this podium there still stand fourteen granite shafts 
3 ft. 4 in. in diameter, and, not including the cap and base, about 23 ft. 6 in. higli. 

The caps and bathes are ot wliite marble. The most remark- 



able feature of the building is the number of tlie flutes on the 
shafts, there being only, I think, tM’elve instead of twimty-four. 
J ill 1834 the columns M'ere M’alled up, there MT‘re battlements 
on the architrave, and the M'hole was used as a slaughter- 
house. It is the best j^reserved temple in tlie peninsula. 

Me m411 noMHeave Evora lor a little and go north to 
Coimbra, Mliicli, as M’e have seen, became chief toMii e)f a 
Christian county in the eleventh century. I do not know 
Mben the old cathedral M^as Imilt, hut it must luive been 
toM’ards the end of the twelfth century and liefore all damw 
of Moorish invasion had passed awaiy. The plan [fig. 1] is 
of the usual Piomanesque type : nave and aisles of five bays, 
transept Muth lantern over the crossing, and three apses. 
The barrel vault of the nave is liuttressed by the half-barrel 


vaults of the galleries over the aisles, so that the flat roof is all at the same level and defended 


all round by a continuous row of battlements. 

The Most front is interesting and unusual ; the large projecting doorway below M'itli its 
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refined carving has above it a large and deeply recessed ^Yindo^v, almost the only one which 
now lights the nave, and above it a narrow belfry. The north door is a fine example of French 

Eenaissance, and was added by 
Joao de Eoao, or John of Eouen, 
in the sixteenth century. 

We have seen that Portugal 
at first con^isted of two counties 
subject to the kings of Galicia, so 
it is natural that the builder of 
this old cathedral should have 
gone to Galicia for his model. 
Indeed, the internal scheme is, on 
a small scale, an almost exact copy 
of the nave of the great cathedral 
of Santiag(y which was fiiiished 
about 1170 and which was itself a 
copy 01 bt. bernin at iouiouse. Till a few years ago there was a fine sixteenth-century wooden 
choir gallery over the western bays, and the piers inside were all covered with beautiful tiles of 
a Moorish pattern. These have unfortunately been improved away. The remarkable point 
is the very curious way in which the stringcourses inside are all stopped against the vaulting 
shafts. The great carved and gilt reredos is supposed to have been made by a Fleming called 
Olive! of Ghent in the sixteenth century. 

The great Cistercian abbey of Alcobaca was founded by I)om Affonso Henri(|ues in 1148 
as a thank-oflering tor the capture of Santarem, and was endowed with enormous wealth. 
The plan [fig. 2] is an almost exact copy of that of the churches of the French abbevs of 
Clairvaux and Pontigny, 
and was probably brought 
by the monks when they 
came from France. 

The nave is very long, 
of thirteen bays, with ail 
three aisles of the same 
height, and is remarkable 
for the way all the vaulting 
shafts of the main vault, 
except in the two western 
bays, are corbelled out at 
varying heights from the 
ground. It is difficult to 
say why this was done, 
unless it is true that there 
were really 999 monks, for 
then their stalls might have 
filled 200 feet of the nave. 

The apse was unfor- 
tunately ruined in 1770 by an Englishman-AVilliam Elsden— who entirely hid the old work 
with two stories of classic columns. 

Of the monastic buildings, which covered an immense area, all except the main cloister 
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are of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and of little interest. This cdoister, to the 
north of the nave [fig. 81, was hegnn by King Diniz about 12U0, and it is of a type, probaldy 
Cistercian in origin — for I have seen it in a Cistercian al)bey in France — whicli is very common 
in Portugal. Tlie circle above, sometimes as here filled in with pierced j>atterns and 
sometimes plain, with two or more arches ])elow resting on double columns, is found atLis])Oii 
and Ojiorto as well as here. The upper cloister was added ])y King Manoel early in the 
sixteenth century. The northern half of the west walk seems a little later than the rest, 
while the chapter-house entrance, of the usual Cistercian form on a large scale, must be rather 
earlier, perhaps even earlier than the nave of the church. The west towers were added in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in a curious mixture of strange ck'-sic and stranger 
Gothic, leaving nothing of the original west front but the large plain west door. 

The cathedral of Evora is one of the most interesting of the earlier Portuguese buildings. 
The tovn was first taken in 1166, and the cathedral is said to have been begun twenty years 

later. There was, however, a great Moorish in- 
vasion immediately after, in 1188 and 1180, when 
Evora was again lost for some years ; ^o that not 
much can have ]>cen done till after the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. However this may be, 
the cathedral in point of eoiir^tr action is hardly 
in advance of that of Coimbra. The plan [lig. 4] 
is the same on a larger scale, a nave of eight hays, 
tran.^epts v^hh lantern, and five chapels to the 
east ; two western towers with porch between, and 
a cloister on tbc south side. 

Of tile western towers the northern seems a 
little the older, and has a short round spire 
covered with green and blue tiles, while the 
southern has a still stumpier spire with eight 
little 2'>innacles. The galleries over tlie aisles are 
not so high as at Coimbra, liave tliirteeiHli- 
„ o « ^ ” ■■ century windows, and, like the whole church, are 

, 1 ... MUM-KM.fv.HM. crowned with ])attlements. The east end is un- 

lortuiiately all altered, the cliaiieel having been 
rebuilt in the eighteenth century from a design l^y Ludovici, or Ludwig, tlie German architect 
of the Convent Palace of Mafra. Like most Portuguese churches there are no gables, the 
roofs l)eing of fiat red tiles laid in tar. The transepts have each a rather tine rose window, 
the northern one being very like tliat at Leca de Palio and tlie southern more elaljorate. 
Except the dooiuvays, which are of marble, the whole church is ljuilt of grev granite. The 
most interesting part of the outside is perhaps the central octagonal lantern, with its round 
pointed roof and eight curious pinnacles [tig. 5J. 

Inside, unfortunately, the whole church is w’aslied brown with fancy stone joints very 
strongly marked. The nave has a pointed barrel vault, like the cathedral of Lugo in Galicia, 
which w^as finished just before the date given for the founding of Evora, and a continuous 
triforium of small pointed arches which runs round the wdiole nave and transepts. The choir 
is in a gallery occui)ying the tw^o western bays of the nave, and lias very plain sixteenth- 
century stalls. The west door is of white marble, and is, judging from the capitals, of the 
fourteenth century. The tw^elve Apostles, wdio stand on the t\velve shafts, are all verv like 
eacli other, excei)t St, Peter, wdio is distinguished by a curly beard. 
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The cloisters, which were built some time during the thirteenth century, are at a 
considerably lower level than the church : they have lost whatever tracery the large arches 
may have held, but of the round opening above a large number are still tilled with thin slabs 
of granite pierced with elaborate patterns. 

In 1160 the Templars were established by Dom Affonso Henriques at a place now called 
Thomar, a few* miles from the north bank of the Tagus, then the southern boundary of the 
Christian kingdom. They first established themselves on low ground by the river Nabao and 
there built a church, which was the mother-church of ail the Templar churches in Portugal, 
and later of all the churches held by the Knights of the Order of Christ, including the whole 
of Brazil. The present church of Sta. Maria 
de Olival must be about a hundred years later 
than 1160, though the fortified bell-tower oppo- 
site the w^est door may belong to the original 
foundation. The west front has a good thir- 
teenth-century door with a large eaidy rose win- 
dow above, now, unfortunately, partly blocked 
up with plaster and bits of wooden tracery ; 
wdiile the aisle windows show a curious rudi- 
mentary kind of tracery, like the windows in 
the church of Leea de Balio, near Oporto, which 
is known to have been built in 1836. Inside 
the church is very plain, and of all the interest- 
ing tombs it once contained only one has sur- 
vived, that of the first Bishop of Funchal in 
Madeira, who died in 1525, and which must be 
the work of Joao de Castilho, who did so much 
about that time in the great convent on the hill 
above the town. 

Twenty-live miles west of Thomar is the 
town of Leiria, where King Diniz built himself 
a great castle in the thirteenth century. The 
ruins of the castle still stand on a great black 
rock, higher and steeper than the castle rock in 
Edinburgh. Part of the way up stands a small 
deserted church wuth a good Komanesque door- iliT. i^ALIiEUKAL, EVi>RA. LAMERN FKuM •LOl'-ltR. 

way, and a little higher are the ruins of the castle 

church, which had a plain unvaulted nave and a fine vaulted chancel, all very much destroyed. 
The door on the south side of the nave is very like all the doors of the middle of the four- 
teenth century. 

Of the same date is the church of Loca de Balio, founded as a monastery before the 
days of the monarchy : it became later the headquarters of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who rebuilt the church in 1336. It is completely fortified, more, I suppose, 
because it belonged to a comniandery of tlu‘ hospital than for any reason of defence. The 
round window is very like that still existing in the spoiled cathedral of flporto and in the 
Franciscan church there, which was built at the same time, and which, like Leca, looks outside 
about a hundred years earlier than it really is. The other windows show a not very 
successful attempt to unite two lancets under one arch. 

In 1385 King Joao defeated the Spaniards at Aljubarrota, not far from Leiria, and in 
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consequence built the Dominican monastery of Batalha, or Battle. All the writers whom I 
have read on the subject say that the remarkable likeness Batalha bears to York Minster 
must be clue to the King’s marriage with Philippa of Lancaster. You will admit on seeing 

the church that Batalha and York are 



from his name, must have been a Lrenchiuan. 


as unlike as any two contemporary 
cliiirches can be. The plan of the 
church [fig. 6 ] is just like what we have 
seen at Evora, except that there is no 
lantern ; in short, there is no feature 
that can be ascribed to any particular 
country ; so I think we may conclude 
that tile first architect, Afibnso Domin- 
irr gues, if he did travel in France and 
Germany, came back rather confused 
with what he had seen, and evolved the 
very curious tracery out of his own 
head. If there is anything French 
about the building it maybe clue to his 
assistant and successor, Huguet, who, 
The west front has a fine door with curiously 


early 'looking figures on the tympanum. Above the panelled tracery, in which a German 


^\riter has seen English Perpendicular, comes an extraordinary window, and higher up more 


panelling, and then an elaborate 2>ara2X‘t at the end of the fiat roof. To the south is the 


chapel of the founder, a 
square lit by curious win- 
dows, with an octagon in 
the middle su2)porting a 
lantern, which is said once 
to have had an 02ien-work 
S2fire. The aisle windows 
of three lights are very tall, 
and spoilt by the insertion 
of elaborate wooden tracery 
to hold 2>i6ces of hideous 
blue, green, and red glass. 
The south transept has a 
very curious door which 
looks as if it belongs to 
the twelfth century, with a 
large window above. The 
cha2iter-house belongs to 
n<.r. 7 — FROM, BAL.vLHA. tlic oiTginal doslgn, and is 



a great room, about 60 feet 


sriuare, with an elaborate stone vault \^hich seems to have hardly sufficient su2)port. 
The refectory to the west of the main cloister was begun at the same time. It is a very 
plain room with a barrel vault. The main cloister, also begun by King Joao, wtis not 
finished till about one hundred years later. Inside, the nave is veiy high and much simpler 
than one would have ex2)ected from the outside. The windows of the chancel still, fortunately, 
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retain their old ^dass, the only j^lass in the country whicli ha> sur\ivcd the French invasion. 
Lhider the octagon of the Founder's Chapel, wliidi has higlily stilted and cusped arches, lie 
King Joao and (^)aeen Philip} >a on a high })lain tonih, \\hil(‘ along the soutli wall are hurled 
four of their sons, including Prince Henry the Navigator. Duarto. or IMwaid, i^ing J(»ao*s 
successor, began to build himself a much liner chaptd to tin* east of the eliurch, a gnait 
octagon, over 70 feet across, with seven a}oidal chajuds o})(‘ning (df it. lie di(‘d after a 
short reign of five years befoie the scmu cliajads liad Inen vaulted, and his son. 
Alfonso V., was too much taken U}) with wars in Afriiai to carry on the work. How this 
chapel was intended to 1)0 joimal on to tlu^ (hurcdi tlnua* is iioihing to show, for tie* space 
betw'een it and the clnirch was built over Ia King Haiiool in the lirst \ < ars ol ilu sixteenth 
century. Of tin* original building llieie rtuinun tlu' se\t n large ehap( Is with the cuspe<i 
arches opeiiiiig into them and tlic^ six small ones hetwet n. and so it i-einaiiUMl tdl the reign of 
King i\Ianoel, who employed Mathrus Feritamb^s to lini^h it. Jh In gan l»y building iIh* 
entrance hall across the 
east end of tlu‘ cliurch, 
with its two remarkable 
windows and the wonderful 
doorway into tlio cha})eh 
This was all linish(*d l^y 
loOlL This great doorway 
is tlu* most elaborate ex- 
ample of the style which 
hecaiiu* universal during 
Ixing ^ranoel's redgn. \'\) 
to the springitig of tlieaiadi 
the door might })asS for a 
fine })iece of Fnaich work 
of the fifteenth century, 

]>ut above tile wlioh* Ix*- 
coines an elaborate mass of 
Itanging and intertwining 
moulding, wliicdi, though it 
is clearly related to such 
a doorw'ay as that of tlie 
cha})el of the University of Coimhru and to Spunisli work a- '-ren in some wijidow’s at Sala^ 
manca, has yet a distinctly Indian effect. Higlu r u}) tlie younger Hath* Fr rnandes ]>egan 
to build eiglit uioj^t curiously banded ami sliafted })iers, whi('h,as a German write]' jK^ints <')ut, 
are not unlike the great minaret at Fedhi called the Kiituh: Ijctween these were to be eiglit 
large windows. But it is inside that the most remarkahle oi'iiamentation is to ]>e se< n. 
Above King Huarte's seven arche"^ and tlu* great doorway runs an Hal>orate arcljitrave frieze 
and cornice with a very Indian (‘resting of Imdlike forms tie*l togetlur in twos, xvhilo I>etwe(m 
the windows are most curious niches and hands of carving. 

Unfortunately King Manoil changfd his niind and preb rred to be buried in his new’ 
monastery of Belem, so that tlie cha})el was left unlini-lied : and tlujugh his son. John HI., 
brought Joao de Castilho from Tluunar. li** did little, ami that in quit** a ditfermit style. 
The chapel has remained unfinished to this day, and we are left to w’onder what ^ort of roof 
it was to have. Prohaldy r^oine kind of dome with tlu^ eiglit }uers carri^'d it}) into hjure^. 

While ^latheus Fernamb - xva^- working at tlu Uai»ellas Im}tarf( ita.- lu ami his -un al-o 
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eonse(]uence built the Dominican monastery of Batalha, or Battle. All the writers whom I 
have read on the subject say that tlm remarkable likeness Batalha bears to York Minster 
must be due to the King's marriage with Philippa of Lancaster. You will admit on seeing 

the church that Batalha and York are 



a'> unlike as any two contemporary 
churches can l)e. The plan of the 
cliurch [lig. Ci] is just like what we have 
seen at Lvora, except that there is no 
lantern ; in short, there is no feature 
that can ])e ascriljed to any particular 
country : so I think \ve ruay conclude 
that the first architect, Afibnso l)orQin- 
gueSj it he did travtd in France and 
Germany, came back rather confused 
with what he had seen, and evolved the 
very carious tracery out of his own 
head. If there is anything French 
about the building it may be due to his 


assistant and successor, Huguet, who, 
from his name, must have been a Frenchman. The west front has a fine door with curiously 
eaidy-looking figures on the tympanum. Above the panelled tracery, in which a German 
writer has seen English Perpendicular, comes an extraordinary window, and higher up more 
panelling, and then an elaborate parapet at the end of the flat roof. To the" south is the 



chapel of the founder, a 
square lit by curious win- 
dows, with an octagon in 
the middle supporting a 
lantern, which is said once 
to have had an open-work 
spire. The aisle window’s 
of three lights arc very tall, 
and sj^oilt by the insertion 
ot elaborate wooden tracery 
to hold pieces of hideous 
blue, green, and red glass. 
The south transept has a 
very curious door which 
looks as if it belongs to 
the twelfth century, with a 
large window above. The 
chapter-house belongs to 
the original design, and is 


, ^ great room, about GO feet 

squaie, with an elaboiate stone vault which seems to have hardly sufticieiit support 
The relectury to the west of the main cloister wais begun at the same time. It is a verv 
plain room with a barrel vault. 1Tie main cloister, also begun by King Jofio, wais not 
finished till about one hundred \ears later. Inside, the nave is veiy high and niucli simpler 
than one would have e.vpected from the outside. The window’s of the chancel still, fortunatelv 
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retain their old glass, the only glass in the country ^vhich has survived the French invasion. 
Under the octagon of the Founder's Chapel, which has highly stilted and cusped arches, lie 
King Joao and Queen Philippa on a high plain tomb, ^Yhile along the south wall are buried 
four of their sons, including Prince Henry the Navigator. Duarte, or Edward, King Joao's 
successor, began to build himself a much liner chai:>el to the east of the church, a great 
octagon, over 70 feet across, with seven apsidal chapels opening off it. He died after a 
short reign of live years ])efore the seven chapels had been vaulted, and his son, 
Alfonso V., was too much taken up witli wars in Africa to carry on the work. How this 
chapel was intended to be joined on to the church there is nothing to show, for the space 
between it and the church was built over by King Manoel in the first years of the sixteenth 
century. Of the original building there remain the seven large chapels with the cusped 
arches opening into them and the six small ones between, and so it remained till the reign of 
King Manoel, who employed Matheus Fernandes to finish it. He began by building the 
entrance hall across the 
east end of the church, 
with its two remarkable 
windows and the wonderful 
doorway into the chapel. 

This was all finished by 
1509. This grecit doorway 
is the most elaborate ex- 
ample of the style which 
became universal during 
King Manoel's reign. Up 
to the springing of the arch 
the door might pass for a 
fine piece of French work 
of the fifteenth century, 

])ut above the wdiole be- 
comes an elaborate mass of 
hanging and intertwining 
moulding, which, though it 
is clearly related to such 
a doorway as that of the 
chapel of the University of Coimbra and to Spanish work as seen in some windows at Sala- 
manca, has yet a distinctly Indian effect. Higher up the younger ^Matheus Fernandes began 
to build eight most curiously handed and shafted piers, which, as a German writer points out, 
are not unlike the great minaret at Delhi called the Kiitub : between these were to be eight 
large windows. But it is inside that the most remarkable ornamentation is to he seen. 
Above King Duarte's seven arches and the great doorway runs an elaborate architrave frieze 
and cornice with a very Indian cresting of budlike forms tied together in twos, while between 
the windows are most curious niches and bands of carving. 

Unfortunately King Manoel changed his mind and preferred to be buried in his new 
monastery of Belem, so that the chapel was left unfinished : and though his son. John III., 
brought Joao de Castilho from Thomar, he did little, and that in quite a ditferent style. 
The chapel has remained unfinished to this day, and we are left to wonder what sort of roof 
it was to have. Prol)ahly some kind of dome with the eight piers carried up into spires. 

'While Matheus Fernandes was working at the Capellas Imparfeitas he and his son also 
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finished the great cloister by filling in 
the windows with most original and 
elaborate tracery. Three difierent 
kinds are used : the first, a kind of 
elaborate reticulation, not unlike the 
cresting of the Capellas Imparfeitas ; 
another, a difierent form of reticula- 
tion, used in the narrower corner 
openings with a kind of cross intro- 
duced into the larger openings ; and 
lastly, an elaboration of the last wdth 
more freely vegetable forms, and the 
cross of the Order of Christ in the 
middle. 

The new parish church at Thomar 
was built b}^ King Manoel, as we can 


tell b}’ the armillary sphere which 
appears on nearly all his buildings, and so must date from the first twenty 3'ears of the 
sixteenth century. The west front is not unlike that of a church of Santarem, but has a 


much mere native look, while the spire is quite unlike anything French. 
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Navigator in 1450. The capitals, which are 


The pulpit shows little trace of Kenais- 
sance or Eastern form, though it must be of 
the same date as several strange things in 
the Knights’ church on the hill above. King 
Manoel's sphere, which stood out on one side, 
has been broken oft*, leaving the arms of 
Portugal and the cross of the Order of Christ 
on two other sides. 

I have already said that in 1160 the 
Templars settled at Thomar. They soon left 
the loW’lying ground and built a great castle 
on a hill across the river, and at the same 
time a church. This church, begun in 1162 
b}" the Grand blaster, Gualdini i^aes, is of the 
regular Templar form, sixteen-sided, with a 
small octagon containing the altar in the 
middle. It is all fortified, and with the castle 
withstood a great siege in llHO, when an 
enormous ^foslem army crossed over from 
^loiocco. The Templars were suppressed in 
1309 and King Piniz founded tlie Order of 
Christ to take their place, endowing it with 
most of the lands whicli the Templars had lield. 

Another change took place in ir>23, when 
King Joao III. turned the military knights into 
monks. After the church the oldest part is the 
cemetery cloister built l>y Prince Henry the 
not unlike those at Batalha, confirm the date. 
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though the form and construction are more like the twelfth century. King Manoel was 
Grand Master before he became King, and finding the church too small he in 1493 employed 
Joao de Castilho to build a nave on to the west side of the Templars’ church. This is of three 
bays, with a raised choir occupying the two WYsteni bays and a chapter-house under the choir. 
The entrance is on the south side of the eastern bay, and like the great south door at Belem, 
built a few years later by Joao, shows, with a generally Gothic design, a mixture of classic 
detail- It seems that Joao de Castilho planned the whole nave, but going to Lisbon to cany 
out the monastery of Belem left the execution of the carving to Ayres do Quintal, who worked 
out the details in a most extraordinary manner, covering the western bay and the w^est front 
with very strange naturalistic forms. The 
interior of the Templar church had been deco- 
rated already with late Gothic ornament in 
gilded stucco and with ITemish-looking paint- 
ings by Olivel of Ghent, who also carved the 
fine choir stalls burned by the French for fire- 
wood in 1810. It is on the round turrets and 
the chai^ter-house window that the most 
curious efforts of Ayres do Quintal are seen. 

While the other buttresses end in late Gothic 
j)innacles, these turrets are finished in a way 
quite unlike anything else : below these tops 
are bands like knotted tree-trunks, and below 
again a great belt and Imckle, apparently 
holding a sort of tasseled fringe. The west 
window of the chapter-house is indescribable 
from the cross of the Order of Christ at the 
top to the figure said to be a portrait of 
Ayres at the bottom : it is a mass of twisted 
and knotted carving, while inside the jambs 
are even more extraordinary. By 1509 the 
Portuguese had already made great conquests 
in India, and it seems reasonable to believe 
that these extraordinary forms were borrowed 
from India : and as, if they were really not 
carved till after Joao de Castilho went to 
Belem in 152'2, Ayres cannot have carried 
them out till after that date, that gives plenty of time for Indian ideas to have been 
imported. 

In 1523 the Order of Christ was made a monastic instead of a military order, and this 
entailed great additional building which Joao de Castilho came back to carry out. Meanwhile 
he must have quite changed his style, for his new work here is even more free of Gothic 
feeling than is Belem. He built the two great galleries with cells opening off* them, and four 
of the eight existing cloisters, all in a kind of French Eenaissance. The galleries are covered 
with wooden barrel-roofs, and where they cross is a very elegant little chapel. He also began 
the cloister to the south of the church in 1540, but left it quite unfinished when he retired 
ten years later, fifty-seven years after he had begun the nave of the church. Next year, in 
1551, it w^as begun again by Hiogo de Torralva in fully developed classic, and finished in 1580 
after the accession of Philip of Spain. Except the great chapter-house begun by Horn 
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Manoel and never finished, most of the rest of the great mass of building is eighteentli 
century and poor. 

The monastery of Sta. Cruz at Coimbra was founded by the first Portuguese king in the 
twelfth century, but entirely rebuilt by King ManoeL The church consists of a broad nave 
tlanked by chapels, a chancel, and a large monks’ gallery at the west end. The west front is 
peculiar. ^ A very large door below, somewhat blocked up in the eighteenth century, is sur- 
rounded by partly Gothic and jmrtly classic pinnacles and niches, and has above it a large 
round-headed window, which lights the choir gallery. The top is flat and is flanked by 
octagonal turrets which grow out of square bases. 

Inside, besides two very fine tombs to the first two kings, is a pulpit carved by John of 
Piouen, with the four doctors of the Latin Church sitting in niches, and between them, above 
the cardinal virtues, and below the prophets of the Old Testament. In the high choir are 

some very fine stalls carved and gilt, probably 
by Olivel of Ghent. Each seat has Dom 
Manoei’s sphere at the back. 

The chapel of the University of Coimbra 
was originally the palace chapel, and must have 
been built about the same time. Its doors and 
windows are very characteristic of the less 
elaborate work of the latest Gothic period, and 
show by the interlacing of their mouldings 
w’here Matheus Fernandes got the idea for the 
great arch to the Capellas Imparfeitas at 
Batalha. 

The church of St. Francis at Evora is 
another wm'k of Dom Manoel’s, but quite unlike 
the rest. Built like the cathedral of granite, it 
is very plain and severe. The west front has 
a large porch in front opening to the street by 
five horseshoe arches, wTth behind a charac- 
teristic doorway adorned with ilanoePs sphere ; 
and above a large segmental headed window 
with a kind of Perpendicular tracery. Inside 
the church has a wide nave wTth tile-lined chapels and a sort of Welsh groined vault. To 
counteract the thrust of this vault, the outer w’alls of the chapels are carried up to the 
same height as the inner, the space ])etw’een being vaulted in some wuy, so tliat the nave has 
practically no windows, excei)t the large one over the i)orch and a small one over the chancel 
arch and tw’o over tlie transept chapels. 

We now' come to the monastery of Belem, founded in April, 1500, by Dom Manoei in 
honour of Vasco da Gama’s discoveries. The first architect was Boutaca, w'ho laid the general 
plan of the building, but very little was done till after Manoel’s death, when, in 15*22, .Toao de 
Castilho w'as summoned from Thomar. 

The church consists of a nave, about 77 feet wide by 105 feet long, of three aisles, all 
over 80 feet high ; a transept without aisles and measuring 05 feet by 65 feet ; two transept 
chapels and a later chancel. To the north lies a tw'o-storied cloister with refectory, chapel- 
house, and sacristy, and to the w*est the undercroft of the dormitory, 607 feet long. 

The chief entrance is to the middle of the south side, and is something like the door at 
Thomar, but much larger and more elaborate. In each bay to the right and left is a large 
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round-headed window with elaborate mould- 
ings, while round the whole church runs a 
band of carving. Next the big window to the 
west comes a bay with two windows — one 
above the other, to light the choir gallery and 
the chai)el below’— and then one of the in- 
tended western towers, now finished with a 
dome built about thirty years ago, instead of 
the original low’ spire. The west door, which 
is very curious, w’as intended to be below’ a 
larged vaulted porch, which w’as either never 
built or has fallen. 

The whole nave has an elaborate parapet, 
W’hich is not carried round the transepts. 
Inside a choir gallery fills in the space betw’een 
the tow’ers and the first bay lieyond, and has 
in it some good early Eenaissance stalls. The 
four columns of the nave are only about 4 feet 
thick and must be about 60 feet high, w’ith 
an elaborate stone vault to carry. Those 
betw’een the nave and transept are about 
tw’ice as thick, like the others carved to the 
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very top, "and have even more to do, as the vault 
of the transept has a span of 65 feet. The 
thick north w’all is pierced by small confes- 
sionals opening alternately from the cloister 
and the church. The transept chapels were 
somew’hat altered below’ to make room for royal 
tombs, and the chancel was rebuilt by Diogo 
de Torralva in 1551, the year after Joao de 
Castilho resigned. 

The low’er cloister was finished in 1544, 
and is singularly elaborate. The buttresses 
are all covered with carvings and are united by 
small vaults, w’hich help still further to shade 
the cloister walk. The upper cloister is lighter 
aud more open, and has been lately restored 
by adding the small arches. 

Tlie refectory is a fine large vaulted room 
lined with tiles ; the chapter-house is now un- 
fortunately blocked up by a large tomb, but has 
a curious apse at the end. The sacristy has a fine 
vault supported by a beautifully carved column. 
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The Tower of Sao Vicente stands not far from the monastery on a sandbank now united 
to the mainland by gasworks. It was also built by Dom Manoeb and from it Vasco da Gama 
started on his journey which led him round the Cape to India. 

The old palace at Cintra stands in a lovely situation below steep hills still crowned by 
Moorish fortificatums and occupies the site of a Moorish palace. King Joao, the builder of 
Batalha, sometimes lived there, but most of what we now see was due to Dom Manoel, who 
was born there. He added a wing with windows like those of the Kniversity Chapel at Coimbra, 
and gave several of the halls splendid wooden ceilings. The hnest is the Sala dos Escudos, 
so called from the arms with which the roof is painted. Its walls are lined with fine tiles. 
Another is the Sala dos Cysnos, or Swans, which has below some curious Moorish -looking 
green and white tiles. The chapel is still more Moorish, and the kitchen like that at Alcobaca 
has two huge conical chimneys like church spires. As the palace is inhabited by the Queen 
Dowager, I could only have a quick walk through it and had no time to examine it carefully. 

The great hall of the University at Coimbra has also a good example of these high 
coffered roofs. 

I he last building of which I am going to speak is the church of Sao Vicente de Fora in 
Lisbon — the only church in the town which was not shaken to pieces in 1755, when it only 
lost its dome. It was built in 1590 from designs either of an Italian, Terzi, who built many 
similar churches for Philiji, which have suffered more, or by a puinl of his, Joao Tinoueo. The 
church is built of beautiful white limestone, and looks very fine standing high up a steeji hill 
side covered with brown roofed houses. The plan is of a nave, about 36 feet wide, with 
chapels, transepts, and chancel with square-ended choir behind ; between each chapel are tw^o 
pilasters with good capitals, a kind of Corinthian with two arrows crossed ; these carry a Doric 
cornice, which, by corbelling out the triglyphs over the chapels, is carried round the whole 
church without a break, and above is a coffered barrel- vault. 

After this sober attempt at Italian classic the Portuguese seem to have gone back to a 
wild exuberance which covered all their later buildings wdth a profusion of ill-arranged classic 
detail, often picturesque but never worth very much. 
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y, Conduit Street, London, W., 2 ord Jiihj 1904, 

CHRONICLE. 

THE JUNE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Preliminary: newly registered Probationers. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
Probationership RJ,B.A,, was held in London and 
the undermentioned provincial centres on the 7th 
and 8th June. Of the total number entered — viz. 
251 — 58 were exempted from sitting, and the 


remaining^ 198 were examined, 

with the following 

results :~ 

(‘LtltlO 

N iiniliur 
]']\aunHod 


llfleLT.ituil 

London 

. 84 

61 

. 23 

Belfast 

3 

3 

0 

Birmingham 

9 

s 

1 

Bristol 

. 12 

. 10 

2 

Cardiff . 

0 

5 

4 

Exeter . 

4 

o 

1 

Glasgow 

5 

4 

1 

Liverpool 

4 

0 

2 

Leeds . 

. 24 

. 18 

6 

Manchester . 

. 10 

13 

6 

Newcastle 

. 15 

. 11 

4 

York . 

5 

5 

0 


193 

143 

50 


The passed candidates, with those exempted — 
201 altogether — have been registered as Proba- 
tioners. The following are their names and 
addresses : — 

ADAMS : Maurice Spencer Rowe; 1 Marlborou*.;!! Crescent, 
Bedford Park, Chiswick [St. Paul's School, W. Ken- 
singtonk 

AITKEN : Andrew Danskine ; 2 Forsyth Street. Airdrie, 
N.B. [Maatets: Messrs. Thos. Dykes A' RobertsoiF. 
ALLEN : Ernest George ; Sunnycroft, Gordon Road, 
S. Woodfoid [Master : Mr. J. Williams DunfordJ. 
ALLFREE : Percy Reginald Henry ; (il Myddelton Square, 
Clerkenwell, E.C. [Master: Mr. Peters^. 

ASHLEY : Joseph Denby ; Woodville, Sneyd Park, Bristol 
[Masters : Messrs. Walter S. Paul* and James *]. 
BADENOCH : Henry Sime ; 60 Wairiiigton Road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne [Masters : Messrs. Badenoch W Bruce]. 
BAIRD : George Boag ; 135 Greenhead Street, Bridgeton, 
Glasgow [Jias^ers: Messrs. James Salmon* A Son], 
BAKER: Charles Henry: “ Gwalia,'’ 32 Clifton Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames [Masteis : Messrs. Carter’*' A 
Ashworth 


BAMFORD : Frederick Noel; 33 Bulwer Road, Leyton- 
stone, Essex Master: Mr. E. L. Lutyens]. 

BARRACLOUGH: William; Rothesay Villa, Victoria 
Street, Barnsley [Masters : Messrs, Wade A Turner]. 

BARROW : Joseph Benson ; oO East Mount, Barrow-in- 
Furness [Master: Mr. W, Moss Settle ’’‘]. 

BARTON : Francis James ; 4 King Square, Biidgwater, 
Somerset [Masters : Messrs. Samson & Cot tarn ’*’]. 

BATALHA-REIS : Victor Cinatti ; o5 St Quintin Avenue, 
Netting Hill, W. ]University College School, London]. 

BAUSOR : Thomas Paul ; 9S Mawson Road, Cambridge. 

BEER : Victor ; 9 Allmgton Road, Southville, Bristol 
[Masters : Messrs. La Trobe & Weston *]. 

BENTLEY : Sydney Geoige; Mona Teirace. Farsley, near 
Leeds [Master : Mr. A. Sharp]. 

BIRBECK : Vernon Hall ; Cottingham, Hull, Yorks [Hull 
Grammar School]. 

BIRMINGHAM : Alfred Ernest ; CliH Lodge, Northdown 
Avenue, Cliftonville, Margate ]Herne House SchooF. 

BOLAM : James Ernest ; Bowland Terrace, Blaydon-on- 
Tyne, co. Duiliam [Masters : Messrs. Mould A: Tasker . 

BOLTON : Thomas Henry ; 8 Oriental Terrace, W'esley 
Road, Armlev, Leeds [Jhis/eri' : Messrs. Howdill * A’ 
Howdiir. 

BOUTCHEii: Charles Geoffrey; 91 Enid Street, S.E. 
''Masters: Messis. T. Hamilton Crawfoid A' George 
Jack]. 

BRADDOCK : Thomas; 74 Haydons Park Road, Wimble- 
don, Surrey [Master : Mr. H. W. Braddock], 

BRAZIER : Fredeiick Henry ; Fernside, New Road, Wind- 
sor 'Master: Mr. J. Saxon Snell]. 

BRIE RLE Y : Reginald Butler ; 27 Conduit Road, Bedford 
[Masters: Messrs. C. E. Mallows * A' Grocock]. 

BRISTOW : Christopher; 210 Gipsy Road, West Norwoo<l, 
S.E. [Master : Mr. Frank T. Verity*]. 

BRYAN : George Albert ; 112 Knightsbridge, S.W. [Poly- 
technic Architectural School]. 

BULLOCK; Aithur Gordon; 10 Woodland Road, New 
Southgate [Master : Mr. F. L, Pearson ’'‘]. 

BULLOCK: John Edgar; Hillside, Walton Paik. Cleve- 
don, Somerset [Channel View School, Clevedon]. 

BURGESS: James Selby; “Enmore,” Hillerest Road, 
Acton Hill, W. Mastej : Mr. C. Stanley Peach*]. 

BUSH: Frederick Thwaites ; 5 Ella Road, Crouch Hill, 
N. i Master : Mr. B. G. Hammond . 

CALVERT : Charles Henry ; IS Low Pavement, Nottingham 
[Masters : Messrs. A. R. Calvert A' William E. Gleave’*']. 

CAREY : James; 58 Pennard Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 

CARTER: Harold; Hollycombe Farm, Liphook, Hants 
[Master: Mr. H. T. Keates], 

CLARKE : Albert .John Hamilton ; Dromore, co. Down, 
Ireland [4/nsA’r : Mr. Roome]. 

COCK : Roland Heniy Liebreich ; 2 Tregunter Road, The 
Boltons, S.W. [Tonbridge School]. 

COLE : Charles Ralph ; 50 High Street, Exeter. Devon 
Master : Mr. Charles Coleh 

COLLING WOOD : Richard Lord : 4 Selwyn Avenue, Rich- 
mond, S.W. [Master : Mr. F. W. Dixon], 

COOPER : Frederick Seymoui ; 18 William Street, Herne 
Bay [ 3 /n 5 /er: Mr. R. Messenger*]. 

CORE : Frederick Charles ; 48 Northumberland Place, 
Bay ^ water. 

CORNWELL : Arthur Redfern : 46 Lichtield Street, 

Hanley, Staffs [Master: Mr. Harry Burgess]. 

CORRIGALL : David James ; School House, Duff us, 
Elgin [Master: Mr. John Wittet . 

COUSINS: Lancelot Victor ; Taunton School, Taunton. 

COX: Cyril Diodati ; 50 Loftus Road, Shepherd’s Bush, 
W. [Master : Mr. Walter Graves *]. 

CRAWSHAW : Thomas Herbert ; 47 Gawber Road, 

Barnsley [Holgate's Grammar School, Barnsley]. 

CRICHTON: Charles Kennaway; 32 King Street, Perth 
[Masters: Messrs. Menart A: Jarviej. 
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CROMIE : Robert : 30 Sisters Avenue, Lavender Hill, S.W. 
[Sir Walter St. JohnV School, Batter^ea^. 

CRUSH: John Arnold: 76 Eversleigh Road, Lavender 
Hill, SAV. ^Mabtc) : Mr. H. A. Woodington’*']. 

DAVIES : Joseph Charles: Laurels, Pentrepoth, Moriiston, 
S. Wales \Maste} : Mr. Charles Thomas]. 

DAWSON : Howard Day ; 40 Ospringe Road. Faversham 
’’Master : Mr. W. G. Dawson], 

DAWSON : William Frederick : 20 Spencer Place, Round- 
hay Road, Leeds [Giggle^wick Grammar School]. 

DAWSON: William Roberts; Waterloo House, Gibraltar 
Road. Halifax ^Mastos: Messrs. B. Horsfall & Son]. 

DENMAN : John Leopold; 8 Clifton Terrace, Brighton 
'Masters: Me^'^is. Denman A Matthews]. 

DIXON : Isaac ; End House, Garmoyle Road, Wavertree, 
Liveipool iMuste) : Mr. J. Claike'*‘ . 

DONALDSON : Frank ; Bedford Lodge, Bishop Auckland 
[Master: Mr. J. W. Taylor"^]. 

DRAKE : Francis John ; 66 Victoiia Road South, South- 
sea [High School, AibioathJ. 

DRAPER : William Ba'^il Yeatnian ; 19 Campden Hill 
Square, Kensington, W. [Masters: Messrs. Demaine 
& Brierley]. 

DYER: Bernard Arnold; 3 St. Peter Street, Herefoid 
[ Masters : Messrs. Groome’*‘ & Bettington]. 

EAGAR ; Thomas ; Downshire Road. Holywood, Belfast 
'Masters : Messrs. Watt & Tulloch 

EATON: Alexander Robeit Charles; 203 Ne\ille Roiid, 
Foiest Gate, E. [Elmhurst Council School]. 

FAIRWEATHER : John Matthew ; 17 Killarney Street, 
Dublin [Master : Mr, R. Scott]. 

FARRAR: Joseph Hemy; 62 A\enue Hill, HarehilL, 
Leeds [Master: Mr. R. Fielding Farrar*]. 

FARRELL : John; 106 Hunter Street. Sydney, N S.W. 
[Public School. Braidwood, N.S.W.]. 

FARROW : George Reginald : 114\ Kingswood Road, 

Clapham Park, S.W. [Battersea Polytechnic”. 

FIDLER : Ernest Gordon ; AVarren Side, Caversliani, 
Oxon. Master : Air. W. G. Lewton]. 

FITZGERALD : Fiancis Henry ; 247 Alinard Road. 

Hither Green, S.E. [Masters : Alessrs. AAdlliamson * 
A Inglis *]. 

FOSTER : Thomas Oliphant ; 65 Argyle Road, Ealing, AV. 
[Master : Mr. Ernest Cairitt^]. 

FOWLER: James Aylwiii ; Grosvenor House, Ha\elock 
Road, Hastings [j/nsferi : Alessrs. A. AV. .feliery A 
Sons]. 

FULKER: Francis Bertie; “The Bungalow,” Stratford 
Road, Salisbury \3Iaster: Air. Fred. Bath*]. 

GIBBERD: JameC AYrnon ; 104 George Stieet, Croydon 
'Masters : Alessrs. Berney A Son *]. 

GIBSON: Edmund Herbeit; 5 Beech Gro\e, Harrogate 
Balliol House School, Harrogate]. 

GIFFORD : Gordon ; 13 Abeieorn Place, St. John’s AA'oo<l, 
N.W. [Dorchester Gmmmar School 

GILL AVilliam ; Summer\ille Teriace, Staimingley, neai 
Leeds [Master: Air. AV. D. GilL. 

GILLOAA" : AAhlliam Aliehael ; Brook House, Alderley 
Edge, Cheshire ^Master: Air. G. H. AAMloughby *]. 

GILAIOUR : Thomas Gilchrist ; 22 Alonteith Row, Glas- 
gow [Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical Col- 
lege . 

GLAZEBROOK: Charle- Nathaniel; 81 Mount Gold 
Road, IMy mouth [Masto . Air. H. J. Snelh. 

GOLDSTRAW : Harold; 42 St. John Street, Hanley, 
Staffs 'Master: Air AV. A. BaynesJ. 

GORDON:’ Cumeion ; The Paik, Harrow-on-the-Hili. 
Aliddle^ex "Harrow Schooh. 

GRADON : AVilfnd Geoige ; Lynton House, Durham 
\ Masters : Alessrs. Olivei, Leesoii, A AVood], 

GRA'HAAI: Chailes James; “ Clitheroe,” Barrowg.ite 
Road, ChisvMck, A\^ [Masters: Messrs. AAVlmore * A 
Alalletti. 


GREEN : Edward Rod well ; c/o Alessrs. Sl.ityer A Co.'rh. 
George Street, Sydney, N.S.W. Masters : Alessrs. 
Slatyer A Cosh]. 

GRIEVE : James, 4 H.illfield Road, Alanningham Lane, 
Bradford [Masters: Alessrs. Sidney Alitcheli A AA"il- 
son], 

GURNEY: Charles Fredeiick; 31 Grimthorpe Terrace, 
Headmgley. Leeds [Master : Air. A\". Evan Jones]. 

HALL : Herbert AAJlliam ; 34 Sandringham Road, Tue 
Brook, Liverpool. 

HANSCOAIB : Charles Ernest ; 73 Jeiningham Road, New 
Cross, S.E. iMaster : Air. A. Roberts[. 

MARKER : Frank Allies ; Paikstone, Dyke Road, Brighton 
'Masters: Alessis. Denman and Alatthews], 

HARROLD: William Howie^on ; Alva, by Alloa, N.B. 
Masters : Ale-^srs. Ken A AlcCiilloch’^j. 

HARWOOD : Arnold William ; 25 Aberdeen Park, High- 
bury, N. [Master : Air. G. L. Sutcliffe*^ . 

HEATH: Samuel Titley ; 87 Albert Road, Blackpool 
^Master . Air. J. A. Luttall]. 

HENDERSON : Janies David : The Anchorage, Berwick- 
upon-Tweed Masters: Ale.-jsrs. Jas. Stevenson A 
Son". 

HIGGIN S : AAJlliam Thomas : The Swan, Han^lope, 
Stony Stratford, Bucks [Masters : Alessrs. Law A 
Hauls'*]. 

HIGGINSON : Harry Scott: 8 Howard Place, Carlisle 
[Master: Air. Higghison , 

HIRST : Selwvn : School Terrace, Marsden. Hudder''field 
[Maste)s : Ales^sis. Lunn A Kayes]. 

HOPKINSON : James Kenyon : 15 Agur Street. Bury, 
Lancs. [Master: Air, Alfred Hopkinsoii]. 

HORTH : Harold Edwin ; Bath Street, Hereford [Clyde 
House School, Heiefoul_. 

HOSKING: Thomas Stanley; 68 Coronation Road. 
Biwtol [Masters: Ale^^rs. La Trobe"^ lV Weston*], 

HOWE : Wiltied : 22 West ATew, Park Road, Bainslev. 
Yoiks 'Maste) : All. P. A. Hinehliffe_. 

HOYLE : Wilfie<l : Cliff House. Greenhithe, Kent King's 
College Architectural School . 

HUNOT : Edward La Fontaine: Astee, Burnt A-h Hill, 
Lee, S.E. iMaster : Air. Walter Stan]. 

HUNTER: George Edward ; Wentworth, Gosfortli, New- 
castle -on -Tyne [Chaiterhouse . 

HUXT.EY : John Scott: Holyrood, 4 Howard Sqiiaie. 
Eastbourne [Maste) : Air. F. G. Cooke . 

ISAAC. William .John; 72 Bew-^ey Street. Wanington 
[M<ister : Air. S, P. Silcock"^]. 

ISAACS: Robert Alacintosh ; 50 Guiner Street, Padding- 
ton, Sydney, N.S.W. Master: Air. G. Sydney Jones . 

JACKAIAN : Frederick ; Weybridge House, Frimley, 

Suney [Mu'-ter . Mr. James Newman . 

JELLEY : Frederick Richaid ; 14 Henrietta Street, Swan- 
sea [JTus/e? : Air. H. C. Portsmouth]. 

KAA E : Charles Gordon Bennett: Oiiel House, Haipendcn, 
Hert-- ;St. Alban’s Gi.immar ScliooU. 

KERSHAW: John Victor: Alason’s Arms Hotel. Biunley 
[Master : Air. A. Nuttei]. 

KEYAIER : Frank Ernest; Alanne Cottage, Black Wall 
Re.ich, Gorlestou, Gieat Yarmouth [Master: Air. 
Sydney Rnett ■. 

KlBBIiUPi : Dudley ; Ashby House, 3 Ala nor Road. Stain - 
lord Hill [Vrimont (’ollege. Ci.ipton], 

KIDDLE. Haiobl Lockett: 39 Lansdowne Roa<l, Tot- 
tenham, N. 'Master: AIi. Fiank K. Sinee]. 

KNYVETT : John Seymour; Aletehley Cottage, Edghaston, 
Binuingham [King Edwaid’s High School’. 

LAAISTER : Edgar; 59 Richmond Terrace, l)aiwen 
' Maste) s : Alessrs. Sames A- Green 

I . E V V : A rt h ur Louis; C am br id ge Hou .se , La I bro k e 
Grove, AV. [St. Paul's School, AA est Kensington . 

LINDSAY : AA’^illiam ; 11 Moray Place, Glasgow [J/as/rr : 
Air. James Lindsay * 
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LONGDEN : David ; ’20 Langside Place, Langside, Glasgow 
[Masters ■ Messrs. Thom&on. Turnbull, & Peacock]. 

LOVELL : William Goulburn ; St. Moritz, Upper Avenue, 
Eastbourne ]Eastbourne College]. 

LOW: Albert Victor ; 111 Droop Street, Paddington, W. 
[Masters: Messrs. Gordon* A Gunton*“. 

MARCHANT : John George Neale ; 70 Wkt Hill Drive, 
Mansfield [Master: Mr. F. P. Cook]. 

MEADUS : Harry Howard; 1 Cecil Road, Roche‘^tel 
[Master: Mr. E. F'. Cobb*]. 

MERRIMAN : Harold Ian : 27 Young Street, Kensington, 
W. Radley College]. 

MILNE: Kenneth Herbert; Donington Housse, Noifolk 
Street, Strand, W.C, [Masters : Messrs. Sills^ A Leeds*1. 

MITCHELL: Cecil William; “The Grange,” Shirle:y^ 
Southampton [Masters : Messrs. W. H. Mitchell, Son, 
& Giitteridge]. 

MOLE : Herbert William ; 49 Warrington Road. New- 
castle-on-Tyne [3/as^crs : Messrs. Hicks A Charle- 
wood *]. 

MORLEY : Harry ; 60 Sydney Street, South Kensington, 
S.W. [Master: Professor Beresford Pite *]. 

MUNT : Francis Edwin Silencer ; Linktield House, 
Fontenoy Road, Balham, S.W. ■ Polvtechnic, Regent 
Street]. 

MURRAY" : Frederick Albert ; The Hollies, 52 Albert 
Drive, Pollokshields, Glasgow [Masters : Me'?srs. 
James M. Monro A Son]. 

NEAVE : Stacey Arthur ; Northwood Road, Longueville, 
Sydney, N.S.W. [Masters : Messrs. Kent A Budden *]. 

NEWBERY : Charles Joseph ; Fore^At View, Battle [Tudor 
Hall School, Haw'khurstl. 

NICHOLL-GARRETT : Ed'ward Augustine ; 89 Eign 

Street, Hereford [Master : Mr. W. W. Robinson]. 

NICOL : Walter; “ Holmeleigh,” 101 Queen's Road, 
Blackburn [Masters: Messrs. Simpson A Duckworth]. 

ODDY" : George Reginald; Stone Lodge, Northowraui, 
Halifax [Masters : Messrs. Walsh A Nicholas]. 

PARKER: Gilbeit; St. Stephen's Lodge, Barbourne, 
Worcester [Master : Mr. A. Hill Parker ^]. 

PARRY": George Herbert; “The Den'’ Upper Warling- 
ham, Surrey [J/osfer : Mr. Mervyn Macartney]. 

PEARSON : William Herbert ; 63 Westbourne Avenue, 
Hull [diasfer : Mr. J. M. Dossor *]. 

PEART : Victor Hobart; 5 Beaconsfield Terrace, Gorleston- 
on-Sea, Great Y'armouth [J/usfe?*: Mr. J. W. 
Cockrill*]. 

PRIEST : Francis Ralph ; 22 Nightingale Gardens, 

Clapham Common, S.W. [Masters : Messrs. Spalding* 
& Spalding*]. 

RAWES : Francis Arthur Montague ; Acacia Villa, 
Colleton Green, Exeter [Master : Mr. Harbottle Reed*]. 

READ : Walter Stanley ; 7 Stanley Garden-;, S. Hamp- 
stead, N.W. [Master Mr. C. J. Harold Cooperk 

RICHARDS. Percy; “ Ashlea,” Howard Road", South- 
ampton ''Masters : Mes>r3. Held A Sanders]. 

RICHARDSON : Harry Thin ston ; “Shirley,” Handswortli 
Wood, Birmingham [Master: Mr. Owen P. Parsons]. 

RICHINGS : Gerald Acland ; “ Hillside,” Walton Park. 
Clevedon [Master : Mr. F. Bligh Bond*]. 

ROBERTS : Walter William ; The Homestead, Court 
House Lane, Maidenhead, Berks [Master : Mr, Harrv 
Hutt *1. 

ROBINSON : Howard Martin ; The Elms, Coventry [Mill 
Hill School], 

ROBSON : Bernard ; 1 Albion Street, Victoria Road, 
Scarborough 'Master : Mr. J. C. Petchk 

RODGER: Wilf Ashton; 8 Conway Road, Cardiff 
[Master: Mr. G. E. Halliday*]. 

ROGERS : John Alfred ; 51 Hilltield Road, West Hamp. 
stead [^[aster : Mr. Leslie W. Green*]. 

ROSE: Charles Holland; 11 Endlesham Road, Balham, 
S.W. [Master : Mr. John Slater*]. 


ROSS: Haiii-on; Cultra, Belfast [Masters: Messrs. 
Graeme- Watt A Tulloch *]. 

ROSS : Hugh Alexander : 114 Godolphin Road, Shepherd'" 
Bush. W. [Master : Mr. H, Chatfeild Clarke], 
SALWEY’’ : Jasper Philip; c o Messrs. Pva\enscroft, Son, 
A Morris, 22 the Fortsway, Heading, Berks [Masters : 
Messrs. Ravenseroft,* Son, A Morri." ’^]. 

SAULT : Richard Trevor ; 177 Hinckley Road, Leicester 
[Wyygeston School, Leicester], 

SCOTT : James Maxwdll ; 64 Redcliff’e Road, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. [Master: Mr, A. F. Baltoui-Panl]. 
SHERLOCK: Edward Denton; 35 Egerton Road, 
Withiugton, nr. Manchester [Masters : Messrs. W. 
Johnson A Sons]. 

SHIELS : Nicholas Villar, Fainham, Allison Road, Rand- 
wick, N.S.W. [Mastei : Mr. Geo. W. Durrell 
SIMPSON ; Cecil Hamilton : 15 Woburn Place, Russell 
Square, W.C. : [Masters : Messrs. Mayston* A Eddi- 
son], 

SINGER : William Henry ; 5 Royal Buildings, Penarth 
[Master: Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan *]. 

SMITH : Harold Edgar ; 2 Edgbaston Road, Balsall Heath, 
Birmingham [Master: Mr. A. Fieemun Smith], 
SMITH : Reginald Field ; 38 Albany Street, Hull [Master : 
Mr. John M. Dossor *]. 

SMITH : Robert Gardner Paget ; 133 London Road, 
Reading, Beiks [Master : Mr. W. G. Lewton]. 
SOYIERSET : James Herbert ; Kersal House, Kersal, 
Manchester [Masters : Messrs. Moulds A Porritt]. 
STABLER : Arthur William ; Prospect Terrace, Shin- 
cliffe, nr. Durham [3/asfer : Mr. Wm. Crozier], 
STAMFORD : Alfred Arthur ; 89 Norwich Street, Cam- 
bridge [Masters : Messrs. J. Carter Jonas A Sons]. 
STELFOX ; Arthur Wilson ; Oakleigh, Ormeau Park, 
Belfast [Master : Mr. W. J. Fennell]. 

STUBINGTON : William Henry ; Booker’s Lee, Cranleigh 
[Master : Ylr. E, L. Lunn]. 

SUTCLIFFE : Alexander Keighley ; Felliscliffe, Ripley, 
Y"orkshire [Master : Mr. J. M. R. Smetham], 

SUTTON : Cecil Alfred Leonard ; Ivy Bank, Grove Avenue, 
Southey Street, Nottingham [Mastei : Mr. Erne^^t R, 
Sutton]. 

SWAIN: Charles; “Greenwood,” Buxton [3/a5fe?'s : 

Messrs. W. Telford Gunson & Son]. 

TAYLOR: Edw’ard Alexander ; “ Ben Ledi,’’ ShirlevRoad, 
WolLtonecroft. North Sydney, N.S.W. [Master : Mr. 
J. Buicham Clampk 

TAY"LOR : Samuel Pointon ; 33 Broad Street, Hanlev. 

Staff's [Master : Mr. W. A. Baynes], 

THOMAS : Gordon ; Maes-y-gollen, Sketty, R.S.O., Glam. 

[Master : Mr. Charles .1. Thomas]. 

THOMPSON : Newton Dukinfield : The Avenue, Whyte- 
leafe, Surrey [Uppingham School]. 

TODD : Ernest YTctor ; County cliambers, Abingdon 
Street, Blackpool \ Maste) : Mr. J. T. Todd]. 

TOM : Nai ; 47 Cathedral Road, Cardiff [Masters : Messrs. 
James A Morgan]. 

TOWERS: John William; 43 Church Road, Lvtham 
[Mi(ster : Mr. T. C. Grimble *]. 

TURNBULL : Albert ; 1 The Oaks, Sunderland [Masters : 

Messrs. W. A T. R. Milburn *]. 

TURNBULL: Frederick Loraine; 27 Malvern Street, 
Elswick Road, New ca;-tle-on-Tyne [Master : Mr. F. w! 
Purser]. 

TURNER : William Truelove ; Redbrook, Barnsley 
[Masters : Messrs. R. A W. Dixon], 

VERNON : Frederick Austin ; 7 Martell Road, West Dul- 
wich, S.E, [Master : Mr. Horace PTeld * ]. 

WALKER : Henry Coulton ; 3 The Poplars, Ulverston, 
Lancs. [Master: Mr. Dean J. Brundrit *). 

WALTON ; Arthur Beginald ; 12 Percy Avenue, Culler- 
coats, Whitley Bay, R.S.O., Northuinberiand [Masters : 
Messrs. Liddle A Browne], 
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WARD : Frank Dorrington ; Povning^!, Park Road, Ha-tinos 
y/nsrtr: Mr, H. Ward 

WARD: Sidney Jame^ : 17 Abingtun Avenue, North- 
ampton : Mr. T. D\er]. 

WEBSTEit ; Frank Coutt^ ; Herinon Cottaoe. Brouglity 
Feny, Scotland [Maste? : Mr. Robert Keith'. 
WEBSTER : William Ros-. : 4 lUwebeiy Siit'Ot. Aberdeen 
[Master: Mr. R. G. Wilson ^ . 

WELFORD : Arthur: dT Mape^burv Road. Bronde^buiy, 
N.W. -Vn^/er: Mr. E. J. May'. 

WHITEING : Ricdiaul Heni\ : Union Road, Beverley. 

Ea-^t Yoiks : Mi. B. S. Jacobsd 

WHITELAW : James: dl Sr. Aiuliews Dr., I'ollok- 
■^hifckU, Glasgow '.Vnshn : Mr. .Vlexander Skiiving . 
WIGZELL : Norman : 24h Park Road, Barnsley. Yorks 
[Mashr: Mr. G. T. Blown'. 

WILKS; John; 22 Bridge Road, Stockton-on-Tees 
rGraminar School, Stockton-on-TeesU 
WILLIAMS : Edward Sidney ; Taunton School, Taunton 
yiaunton SchooT. 

WILLMAN : John Henry; “ Merrivale,” Northampton 
Road, Wellingborough [Masters : Messrs. Sharman A 
AreheU. 

WILSHERE : Reginald Shaiman ; Craven Hoii.-se, 

Prince-^ Road, Leicestei [Eastbouine College]. 
"WILSON : Denis Medland ; River:^ Lodge. Harpenden, 
R.S.O., Heits ]A.-\. Day Schocl], 

WILSON : Ralph; 17 Cie^^singham Road, Lewisham. S.E. 

[Masters: Mes^is. Thoma'^ Dinwiddy* A Sons]. 
WILSON : William Hardy ; Emu Street, Burwood, Sydney, 
N.S.W. [Masttas : Me.>sr3. Kent A Budden*]- 
WINGROVE : George Christopher ; Bow, Durham 
^Masters : Messrs. Cackett * & Burns Dick]. 
WINTERSGILL : Gerald Walker ; 17 Ayresome Grange 
Road, Middlesbrough : Messrs. Moore A 

.Archibald]. 

WOOD : Arthur Stewart ; 64 Redclift'e Road, South Ken- 
sington, S.W. [Master: Mr. J. A. Ogg Allan]. 
WORROW: Fiederiek : Maida Villa, Snakes Lane, 
Woodford, E'^'.e.v ^Master: Mi. W. H. Duflield*!. 
WRIGHT ; Walter Harold : 85 Culvert Road, Battersea 
Park Road, Batteisea, S.W. Sir Walter St. John's 
School]. 

YOUNG: James Reid; Rathvarna, Chichester Park, 
Antrim Road, Belfast [Masters : Mes'-rs. Young A 
Mackenzie], 

Y'OUNG : Norman Leslie ; Park House, Roy ton, near 
Oldham, Lancs. [Master : Mr. T. W. Hooley *]. 

TliO u-teii-k (’> ilenutc.' member^' of the lu-titiite. 

The Intermediate : newly registered Students. 

The Interniediute Examination, qualifying for 
Studentship II. LB, A., was held in London and 
the undermentioned provincial centres on the 7th, 
Bth, Otli and 10th June. One Imndred and forty- 


three candidates 

were examined 

with the follow 

results : — 

XuiuIh r 



(’. litre 

Kxiuuiui J 

IVi-eJ 

RlIclm: 

London 

. 100 

. 47 

53 

Belfast 

2 

1 

1 

Bristol 

7 

. 5 

2 

Glasgow 

3 

2 

1 

Ijeeds . 

. 13 

. 10 

. 3 

Manchester . 

. 11 

8 

3 

Newcastle 

7 

4 

3 


143 

77 

OG 


The successful candidates, who have been registered 
as Students, are as follow.s, the names being given 


in order of merit, as placed hy the Board of 
Examiners : — 

SMITH: Juhii Myitk [Prohat lOJier 1889]; 8 Trafalgar 
Square, ClieUea. S.W. [Master : Mr. Jame> S. Gib- 
-on *[. 

THOltP: Ralph WiiuLor [Probationer 1901]; Chadcote, 
Buiton Crescent. Headiiigiev. Leeds \Master: Mr. 
William H. Thorp*'. 

RICH.ARDS: HaiuUl Beckwith [P)ohationer 1903]; R.E. 
OlHce, Buttevant, co. Cork [Master : Mr. Alex. Mc- 
Gibbon *]. 

BECK: John Jackson [I')ohationer 1‘JOI] ; ‘Tnveresk,” 
Thorne Road, Doncaster [Maste)s: Messrs. Atliron A 
Beck]. 

PENFOLD : John Thomas [P)ohationer 1903] ; 13 Stud- 
land Street. Hammersmith, W. 'Masters : Messrs. 
Roumieu * A Aitchison *]. 

WATSON : Biyan ' Prohationer 1901] ; 3 Rosella Place, 
North Shields [Master: Mr. J. Walton Taylor*]. 

CONSTABLE : Veinon [Probationer 1902] ; Ferndene 
Cottage, Cornhill Street, Springburn. Glasgow 
[Masteis: Messrs. James Salmon A Son A Gillespie]. 

WARREN : Percy Francis [Probationer 1901] : Mont- 
pellier Hou^e. Clarendon Road, Norwich Master : 
Mr. George J. Skipper '^]. 

l^ERKINS : Cecil Henry [Prohationei 1899] ; St. Kilda. 
Wokingham, Berks [Master: Mr. Fred T. Beck]. 

WORMALD : Harry [Probationer 1902 : 28 St. Luke’s 
Road. Beeston Hill. Leeds [Master: Mr. W. S. Braith- 
waite]. 

BLUHM : Quentin Mangnall 'Probationer 1902' ; Glencoe, 
St. Anne’ s-on-the- Sea, Lancas-hiie [Master : Mr. 
Edward Hewitt *]. 

BLANC: Louis [Piohationer 1897] : 10 Wharfedale Street, 
Earl’s Couii, S.W. [Master Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc*]. 

MATHESON : Kenneth William [Probatioyier 1903]; 
“ Orcadia,” Goulton Road, Chqjton, N.E. [ J/ns/er : 
Mr. Leonard V. Hunt *]. 

FAIRHEAD : Herbeit Allan [Probationer 1903] ; River- 
side. Enfield, N. [Master: Mr. Arthur vV. Cooksey*]. 

RHODES : Thomas Herbert : [Probationer 1900] ; 

■’ Eamont,” Shafte'-sbiiiy A\enue. Roundhay. Leeds 
[Master: Mr. H. Ascough Chapman U- 

MAKINS: Clifford Copenian [Probationer 1903]; We^t- 
thorpe, Harrow [Master: Mr. W. D. Caroe *'. 

HEPBURN : James William [Probationer 1902" ; 21 
Ciaverton Stieet, S.W. 'Mastei : Mr. E. Vincent 
Hanis *]. 

OLIVER: Bruce William [Probationer 1902]; Biidge 
End. Barnstaple [Master: Mr. W. C. Oliver . 

RILEY : William Henry 'Probationer 1903 ; 98 St. 
Savioui’^ Road. Leicester [Ma'^to : Mr. Frank Seale]. 

WADE : Charles Paget '/bo6u:/ioucr 1902 ; Elnisb'y, Yox- 
ford, Suffolk [Masters : Messr-. Bisshopp A* Cantiev], 

MORLAND; Geoffrey Probatumer 1901]; 73 Morfand 
Road, Croydon {blaster: Mr. Arthur Keen*]. 

HOBSON : Joseph Reginald [T*)ubatinner 1901] ; Clevedon. 
Main Road, New Eltham, S.E. 'Master : Mr. Alfred 
Cornier * . 

SPENCE : Herbert Marshall \Prohatwner 1902] ; Bank 
House, North Shield- [Masteis: Messrs. Liddle A' 
Browne]. 

FOSTER , Iteginald Charles [Probationer 1900] ; Newton 
Hou^e, Loughton, Essex [Master . Mr. H. Tooley *]. 

CLARK : Duncan Walter [Prohationer 1902] ; 7 Sion 
Row, Twickenham : Mr. Howard Goadby], 

HOLT : Harold Gay > Probationer 1901 ; 34 Cborley New 
Rt)ad, Bolton /Master: Messrs Cunhff’e A Pilling*]. 

MARWICK : Thomas Craigie [Probatumer 1898, ; 43 York 
Place, Edinburgh [Master : Mr. T. P. Marwick *]. 

SPILLER: Reginald George 'Piohationci 1899'; “Hat 
held,” Taunton, Somerset [Master: Mr. E. W. Robert'^] 
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SURMAN : John Burgess 'Probationo 1902' ; 10 Yew 
Tiee Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham [Mantcrs : Me--'?rs. 
G. Whitwell A Son". 

JAMES: John Milton IPruhatwner 1902]: e/o Me-'-rt. 
S. J. Wilde 6l Fry. Boulevard Chambers, Weston- 
super-Maie 'Master: Mr. >S, J, Wilde]. 

SMITH: Stephen Percy, B.A. Oxon. 'Probationer 1903]; 
c/o S. E. Smith, Esq.. 12 South Parade. Leeds '_Master ; 
ISlr. S. E. Smith =^]. 

STONE : George Marrison 'Probationer 1900] ; The 
Chauntry, Tuxtord. Notts 'Master : Mr. H. H. Dunn ^]. 

CARDER: Aithur Altred 'Piobaiioner 1898]: 4 The 
Chase, Clapham Common, S.W. 'MaMr : Mr. Hamp- 
den W. Pratt^]. 

HODDER : Eric Edwin [Probationer 1903] ; 16 White- 
hall Road. Thornton Heath, Surrey 'Master : Mr. G. 
P’. Carter]. 

BRICKNELL : Thomas Mortiniore 'Piobationef 1903]: 
22 Richmond Garden'?, Shepherds Bu&h Green, W. 
'Master: Mr. Albert L. Guy "^]. 

DALRYMPLE : Hugh Alexander 'Probationer 1903] ; c/o 
Ellis. 44 Leamington Terrace, Edinburgh 'Master : 
Mr. Marham], 

ADAMS: Henry Eustace 'Piohathmer 1902]; 162 Brix- 
ton Road, Brixton, S.W. 'Master . Mr. John Glenn]. 

BAIRD: William [Piohationer 1902_ ; 97 Gower Stieet, 
W.C, /King's College, London]. 

CUBEYS Joseph Beikeley 1900_ : 2o O'-boine 
Avenue, South Shields 'Master: Mi. J. Walter Han- 
son]. 

DOWNS; Harry Beecroft ]Pro-^-^afzo7ze; 1901]; Shaw Side, 
Gui:,eley, Yorks [Master: Mr. Harold Chippiudale]. 

TALL: Robert John 'Piobatwncr 19U0] ; 7 The Gro^e, 
Gravesend. 

BRIDGMAN: Gordon Block Trohatione} 1902]; 1 Cam- 
den Square, N.W. 'Masters : Me-?srs. Hudson * A 
Hunt ^ . 

DUNN : Gerald Morton 'Probationer 1902] : 1 and 2 Buck- 
leisbuiy, Cheap-ide, E.C. Master: Mi. W. Newton 
Dunn ^]. 

DREWITT : Colin Minors. [Piobationer l!>02 ; o-l Bel- 
mont Street, Southport, Lanc"' 'Mastei : Mr. Goodwin 
S. Packei]. 

JOHNSON : William Herbeit [Probatiunc} 1901" ; S King 
Stieet, Great Y’^ai mouth [Master: Mr. .1. Wni. Cockriil*]. 

THOMPSON: Morris [Piobationer 1901]; Brentwood, 
Regent Square, Doncaster [Mastei : Mr. W. H. 
Bourne*]. 

OSLER : Francis [Probationer 1899]; 37 Cambeiwell 
Grove, S.E. [^^^(sters , Messi'?. Thos. Woithington * 
A' Son * . 

STAHL : Max Edward [Piohationer 1903] ; We'.ttield, 
Uphill, Weston-hupei-Mare 'Masters. Messrs. Hans 
Pi ice A William Jane . 

BOWN : Harold Lmley \Pwbationer 1901^ ; 11 Gro\e 
Road. Harrogate ^Masters : Me^si>. H. E. A A. Bown . 

SMITH: Charles Benjamin [Veohatione) 1902]: Aeacia 
Villa, North Hill Road, Ip'.wich [Masters : Messrs. 
Bisshopp A Cautley V'. 

MACK AY : William Alex. [Probationer l!l02 ; 17 Norfolk 
Roa<l, Seven Kings. Ilford, Essex [Masteis. ^lessi's. 
Niven tV Wiggles worth 

JARRETT ; George William 'Prohatione} lt)02] ; o Dori- 
cote Road, Wandsworth Common [Masteis: Mes'^is. 
YMung * A Hall * . 

KIRK: Alastair Hope rPn^butzouer 1901 : New Oxford A 
Cambridge Club. 68 Pall Mall, S.M . [Master : Mi. 
El nest George * . 

SUTCLIFFE : William probationer 1902] ; 29 Wellington 
Road, Todmovdon [Jlusb/s. Me^sis. Sutclitle A Sut- 

HILL: Bertram Charles [P}(>bationer 1899 ; Stapleton 
Rectory, Bristol [Master : Mi. Fiederick Shone], 


CROSSLEY" : Ernest Barraclough [Probationer 1893]; 
23 Osboine Grove, Sherwood, Nottingham [Master : 
Mr. M. Robinson ’^]. 

ADDIS : David Malcolm 'Probationer 1902] ; 34 Hermi- 
tage Gardens, Edinburgh [Masters. Messrs. Hay A 
Henderson], 

BROUGH : Wilfred James 'Probationer 1902] ; 29 Alex- 
andra Villas, Finsbury Park. N. [Master Mr. C. Vai 
Hunter *]. 

CALTHROP : William Wellesley James [Prohaticner 
1901] : Risegate. Farnconibe, Surrey [Masters : Messrs. 
Clare A Ross *]. 

C.YRNELLEY: He'rbert 'Probationer 1901]; Southlidd, 
Barnsley, Y’orkshire [Masters : Messrs. Perkin A 
Bulmer 

CLARKE : William Thomas 'Probationer 1901] ; 225 
West Derby Road, Liverpool [Masters: Messis. 
Waie A Rathburn], 

COOK : John Oliver 'Probationer 1900] ; North End Villa, 
Wrottesley Road. Plumstead, S.E. 'Masters: Me-'-is. 
J. A S. Flint Clarkson*]. 

GRIBBON : Blakeley Binder [Probationer 1901] : c/o 
Messrs. Chorlev, Connon A Choi lev, 16 Park Place, 
Leeds 'Master \ Mi. H. S. Chorley *]. 

GUTTERIDGE: Reginald Fowler 'Probationer 1901]; 
Littlecioft. Noithlands- Road. Southampton [Ma'^ters : 
^lesNi’S Mitchell, Son, A Gutteridge]. 

HASNIP; Arthur Hugh 'Probationer 1901]; “Chahing- 
ton,"' BaldslowRd., Hasriiigs 'Mastei : Mr. P. H. Trte*]. 
HAZARD : Cecil James 'Probationer 1900 ; 28 Aden 
Grove, Stoke Newington, N. Master : Mi. G. A 
Bligh Livesay ^ . 

HENNELL : Sidney Thorn [Probationer 1900 ; 16Eails- 
tield Road. Wandsworth Common '^Master: Mr. E. W. 
Mount fold 

HIRD : Henry Dennis [Probationer 1901] ; St. Mary's 
Vicarge. Halifax. Y^oik^hire '^{asters : Me^^srs. Milnes A 
Fiance *]. 

JACKSON: Edwin Arthur /Proi'Uf /one; 1899]: 44 Gathorue 
Road, Wood Green, N. 'Masters : Me'-'-rs, Buttle A- 
Olley . 

JONES : Norman [Piobationer 1903] ; 38 Know shy Road, 
Southport [Master : Mi. Henry Jones . 

KEASLEY : John Norman 'Probationer 1900] ; The 
Hawthorns, Meadvale. Redhill [Master : Mr. Latham 
A. Withall- . 

LANGMAN : Franci'? William Probationer 1900] : 22 >t. 
James'^ Square, Netting Hill, W. Masters: Mes^is. 
Treadwell A Martin". 

Id^^LLO : Thomas Stanley Prohatione) 1899 ; 4 Eastwood 
Road. Goodinayes, Essex 'Miistei : Mr. Jo'-eph Smith’^ . 
MINOR: Philip 'Piobationo 1898 ; Araxie. 70 Palatine 
Road. West DuUbuiy, Manchostei [Miistos: Mc-sis. 
Sankey A Cubbon * . 

PURSGLOVE : Aixhihald "P; ()5u/zone; 19(M : 92Dciitons 
Green Lane, St. Helen's, LanC". M^^^ters : Messis. 
J. M WiKon A Son . 

SINCLAIR: William Charles Braxton ■Pn'/*(/Dont’r 1900 ; 
Lynton, Bexley, Kent Master. Mr. Edgar S. Under- 
wood'. 

WESTWICK : Bertie Cecil [Probationer 1902 : “Hill- 
crest," Mansfield, Notts 'Pfastei : Mr. A. N. Biomley’^ . 
The ciUeri-k ( - ) tlfucte- ineuitxT? of iJie Institute. 

The Final and Special. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qiialif}irg: 
for candidature as Assik-late li.LlJ.A,, ^verc held in 
Limdim from the 24th to the 80th June. Of the 
(37 candidates admitted, 82 passed, and 85 were 
relegated in certain subjects. The following are 
the names and addressee of the passed candidates, 

8 u 
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the prelixed to a name signifying that the 
candidate passed the Special Examination designed 
for candidates exempted by resolution of the 
Council from the Preliminary and Intermediate 
Examinations and from 'submitting Testimonies 
of Study : — 

ALLEN : Einest Giad-tone ^Probationer 1900. Student 
1902 ; 10 MorLind Road, Croydon. 
tALLISON : Richard John \Speciul Exannndtlon'' \ 2(3 
Whatman Road, Honor Oak Park. S.E. 

BAGOT : Walter Hervey [Probationer 1901, Student 1908' ; 

1 Park Crescent, Portland Place, W. 

BALL: William John [Pt obatiu)ier 189.y Stiideiit 
12 Pickmere Street, Warrington. 

BATES : Ernest [Probat io)ier 1894, Student IsOT : 2 
Imperial Buildings, East Croydon. 

BATLEY : Claude [Probationer 1898, Student 1903_ ; 
Little Roundvrood, Ipswich. 

BROWN : William Edwaid Arthur [Probationer 1899, 
Student 1901' ; 98 Paulet Road, Camberwell. S.E, 
CAMPBELL: Archibald Neil [Probationer 1900, Student 
190L ; ■* Lansdowne,’’ Hampton-on-Thames. 
CHILDS: Chailes Michael [Probationei 189(3, Student 
1899' ; 15 Lewi>>ham Road, Highgate Road, N.W. 
CHILWELL : Benjamin Charles [Pi obatiuner 1898, 
Student 1900' ; Oakeswell, Wednesbury. 
CLEVELAND : Charles Barry [Probationer 1899, Student 
1901' ; 15 Earl’s Court Gaiden;-, S.W. 
fCOOK : James Charles [Special Examinatbm ; Cape 
Town, South Africa. 

CULLEY : Norman "Piobationcr 1901, Siudent 1902 : 

128 Biadford Road. Huddei<.field. 
tCURTIS: Spencer Carey [Special Examinatioip \ 17 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

CURTIS: William Thomas [P}obationer 1898. Student 
1901^ ; Harbledown, 7 South Croxted Road, West Dul- 
wich, S.E. 

DAVIES : William .James [Probationer 1897, Student 
1899] ; Thointon Dene, Sidcup, Kent. 

GLOYNE : Alfred Harry [Probationer 1891, Student 1894' ; 

is Grobvenor Road, Richmond, Surrey. 

GORDON : Henry Percy 1894, 1901 ; 

Paikfield, Hai row-on- the -Hill. 

HAWKINS . Percival William [Probationer 1891, Student 
1900 ; 42 King’-? Hall Rond, Beckenham. 

HOOPER: Basd Bramston Piobatwne) 1902. Sfadmt 
1902 , 21 Ciowhur-it Road, Brixton, S.W. 

HOOl’ER . Vincent IPiohationer 1890, Student 1900 ; 
Elms Road, Redliill, Surrey. 

PILLING: Percy Cunhtle [Id jhat toner 1899, Student 
1902 , 37 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 

ROBINSON : Kenneth Duncan Stuart [Id obationer l'.K)l, 
Student ItlOl' ; 7 Carteret Street, Wc'^tmin^tcr, S.W. 
+ROSS : George Alien [Special Kiamination \ 4019 St. 

Catherine Stieet, Montreal, Canada. 

SAWDAY : Tom Trevor Probatumer 1900, Siudent PM) 2, , 
Biiarwood, Springfield Road, Leicester, 

SCOTT : Archibald, jun. Id oba turner 1898, Student 1901 ’ ; 

0 Bloom Park Terrace, Dennistown, Glasgow, 
SEARLE : Norman Odell [Probationer 1897, Student 1903' ; 
i'aternoster House, E.C, 

STEWARDSON : Robert Ernest [Probationer 1900, 
Student 1902 ; 32 Huron Road. Lpper Tooting, S.W. 
STRATTON : Frank Edward [Id'ohationo 1897, Student 
1900 ; The Cbestnutb, Eigg^ Marsh, Uppci Mitcham. 
WESTWOOD: Percy James ^ Piobationcr 1898. Student 
l'.»02 ; 130 .lermyn Street, Haymaiket, S.W. 
fWIDDOWS: George Henry [Special Exuniinatund ; 

Borough Surveyor's Office, Derby. 

WILSON : Frank [Probat luiier 189:8, Student isOf; ; 22.5 
Nottingham Street, Sheffield. 


The following shows the number of failures in 


each subject of the Final : — 

I. Design 20 

11. Mouldings iVc. . . . . .33 

III. Materials . . . . 20 

IV. Sanitation 14 

V. Specitieations , .... 17 

VI. Con-?truction : FMundation.s. Walls, Ac. . 9 

VII. Constiuction : lion and Steel Ac. . , 22 


Board of Architectural Education. 

The following additional appointments as ad- 
visory members have been made : — 

Sir Isambard Owen, M.D., to represent the 
Eniversity College of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire ; 

Professor Elsey Smith, to represent King’s 
College, London. 

The other members of the Board were given in 
the Journal for 25th June, p. 455. 

The R, I.B.A. Visit to Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The following arrangements have so far been 
made for the Institute visit to Xewcabtle-on-Tyne, 
where the Annual Dinner will be held on Fri<lay, 
the 7th October. 

Members will be welcomed on their arrival at 
Newcastle on Thursday evening. Gth October, by^ an 
influential local Committee at the County Hotel, 
Newcastle, which will be the headquarters of the 
Institute during the visit. 

On Friday the 7th October the Right Worshipful 
the Mayor (Mr. Alderman A. P. Andersen) will 
receive the members at the Council Chamber at 
10 a.m., and deliver an address of welcome on 
behalf of the City of Newcastle. 

The members will then adjourn to the Lecture 
Theatre of the North of Fnglaiid Institute of 
Mining and Mechanical Fngineers, where the 
President of the Institute will tak(‘ th{‘ chair, for 
the purposes of a conference on matters of interest 
to the profession. The Catliedi’al L’hurch of St. 
Nicholas and Trinity House will be visited during 
the morning. 

At the conclusion of the conference the members 
of the Northern Architectural .Vssociation will 
entertain the visiting members at luncheon at the 
County Hotel. 

Arrangements will be made to enable members 
to visit in the afternoon “ Jesmond Dene House,” 
the residence of Sir Andrew Noble, K.C.IL, and 
Jesmond Towers,” the residence of Charles 
Mitchell, Fs(]., returning through Jesmond Dene. 

In the e\ening,at7.H0, the Annual Dinner of the 
Institut(' Will be held at the County Hotel. 

On Saturday the Htl] October arrangements will 
he made (for thosp xvho desire to do so) to \isit 
Hexliam Abliey and tlie Roman Station at the 
Chesters, Chollerford, under the guidance of local 
memliers. 

Members will be able to return to the South I'id 
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Newcastle, or those who prefer to do so can proceed 
to Carlisle and the Lake District, and return by 
the West Coast route. 

A handbook is in course of preparation, con- 
taining full information as to hotels, train times, 
places of rendezvous, itc., and will be sent to any 
member who decides t ) attend the meeting. 

Seventh International Congress of Architects, 1906. 

At the closing meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the Sixth International Congress. Madrid, 
1904, the following were appointed as British 
Members of the Permanent Committee of the 
International Congresses of Architects : — 

Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. 

Mr. Aston Webb, K.A. 

Mr. T. E. Collcutt. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare. 

Mr. Alexander Graham. 

Mr. John Slater. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

Mr. John W. Simpson. 

Mr. W. J. Locke. 

The Council of the Institute have appointed the 
above to be the Executive Committee of the Seventh 
International Congress, with power to add to their 
numbers. 

The Committee have met and made the follow- 
ing additional appointments : — 

Mr. T. W. Cutler. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield. 

Mr. Alervyn Alacartney. 

The President of the Institute is er officio Pre- 
sident of the Congress, and the Secretary of the 
Institute is Secretary of the Executive Coniniittee. 

As a first step, His Majesty the King has been 
approached through the Keeper of the Privy Pur^e, 
and His Majesty has graciously consented to accord 
his patronage to the Seventh International Con- 
gress. 

Council Appointments to Standing Committees. 

The following appointments to the Standing 
Committees of the Institute have been made by 
the C amcil under By-law 46 : — 

Art Committee. — Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. 

Messrs. George Franipton, R.A. 

T. Ratlles Davison r JI.G.], A. W. S. Cross [F.], 
and Leonard Stokes [F.\. 

Literature Committee. — Messrs. Francis 
Bond, AI.A. J. D. Crace ZI.G.J, Colonel 

Lenox Prendergast ['LT.G.l, Francis W. Bedford 
rp.h and A. C. Blomfield, M.A. 

Prautioe Com:mittee. — Afessrs. C.Fitzroy Doll 
^F.\ Ernest Flint \F.\ Sydney Perks F. , F. R. 
Hewitt 'G.j, and H^ A. Satchell LEG 

Science Committee. — Alessvs. F. N. Jackson 
[jH.G. ',F. T. Reade [7/.G.], A. T. Walmisley [H,A 
F. R. Farrow [F.\ and Benjamin Tabberer [F. . 


Miller Arcade, Preston. 

The Council, having inquired into the matter, 
have much pleasure in stating that there are no 
grounds whatever for the allegations made against 
Messrs. Essex 'F.' and Nicol [G.j,of Birmingham, 
with reference to the Aliller Arcade, Preston, of 
which building they were the arcbiteets, 

M. Choisy. 

Air. Aston AA^ebb, R.A., Past President, sends 
for publication the following extract from a letter 
addressed to him by AI. Choisy on the subject of 
his recent visit to England to receive the Royal 
Gold Aledal : — 

Pan's, 25 Juin 1904. 

AIonsieur le President et tres honore 
AIaItre, — Permettez-moi, en quittant la contree 
hospitaliere on je vois maintenant une patrie 
d’adoptioD, de vous renouveler la cordiale et re- 
spectueuse expression de la reconnaissance que je 
ressens pour raccueil inoui dont j 'ai ete honoiv ; 
mon admiration pour les souvenirs d‘art que je 
rapporte ; inutile d ’a j outer, mon imperissable 
gratitude pour cette distinction sans t^ale qui fait 
de mon voyage le plus grand evenement de ma 
vie. Je me rappelle avec ravissement ce cordial 
‘‘at home^’ oii les “ holiday sketches ” ajontaient 
taut de char me a I’accuGil de leurs auteurs, 
ce diner confraternel du grand jour, ces paroles 
de hienveillante sympathie qui consacrent comine 
la pins haute des sanctions les etibrts de ma 
carriere. 

Permettez-moi, cher President, de vous re- 
nouveler, tant en votre 110 m personnel qu'au nom 
du R. I., le temoignage d’un attachement sans 
reserve et d’une reconnaissance qui durera autant 
qne ma vie. 

A^otre respectuensement et cordialement devone, 

A. Choisy. 

Portraits of Past Presidents R.I.B.A. 

An Album of Portraits of Past Presidents, repro- 
duced by photogravure from original paintings in 
the possession of the Royal Institute, has been 
prepared under the direction of a Committee of 
the Council, assisted by Sir L. Alma Tadema, R.A. 

The album, which is in half morocco, con- 
tains sixteen plates (India proofs) and nine blank 
leaves, with plate-marks for the insertion of India 
proofs of future portraits. A specimen may he 
seen in the Library, and members may obtain 
copies at the price of two guineas. The subjects 
are as follows : — 

Thomas Philip Earl de Grey (Pre.9. 1885-59: h. 1781, 
d. 1859), painted by J. Wood, after Win Robinson. 

Charles Robert Cockerell, R.A. [Pres. 1880 ; h. 1788, 
d. 188)8), painted by W. Boxall. R.A. 

Sir William Tite 18<)1- 8)8 and 188>7-70; 5.1798, 

d. 1878), painted by J. P. Knipht. R.A. 
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Thomas L. Donaldsoti 18f):>-0-5 ; b. 1795, J. 1S85), 

painted by C. Martin. 

A. J. Berestord Hope \Pres. 18(55-87 ; 5. 182U, d, 1887), 
painted by C. Martin. Save Earl de Giey, the only Presi- 
dent who wa'5 not a professional architect. 

Thomas Henry Wyatt (P/vs. 1870-75; h, 1807, d. 1880), 
painted by George Richmond. R.A. 

Sir Geoige Gilbert Scott, IhA. [Pres, 1873-70 ; 1811, 

d. 1878), painted by George Richmond, R.A. 

Charles Barry {Ides, 187(5-79 : h. 18*24. d. 190()). painted 
by Lowes Dickinson, 

John Whichcord [Prc^, 1879-81: h. 1823. d. 1885), 
painted by Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema. R.A, 

George Edmund Stieet [Pres. 1881 : h. 1824, d. 1881). 
bust by H. H. Armstead, R.A. 

Sir Horace Jones \P)es. 1882-84 ; h. l8l^), d. 1887). 
painted by Frank Holl, R.A. 

Ewan Christian {P)es, lS84-8() ; b. 1814, d 1895), 
painted by W. W. Ouless. R.A. 

Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. (P/v^. I888_9i), painted by 
W. Q. Orchardson, R.A. 

J. Mae\ icar Anderson {Pres. 1891-94), painted by Chailes 
W. Furse, A.R.A. 

Francib Cianmer Penros.e (P/es. 1894-90: b. 1817, 
d. 1903), painted by John S. Sargent, R.A. 

George Aitchison, R.A. fP/c5. 1896-99), painted by Sir 
Lawrence Alma Tadema, R.A. 

On the interleaves of the Album are given lists 
of the subjects’ principal works. 

Obituary. 

We regret to announce the decease of the fol- 
lowing members 

Richard Knill Freeman, of Manchester and 
Bolton, Felloir, elected 18S2. Died 28rd June. 

Frank Manoah Kent, of Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
FclloiCy elected March 1904. Died 7th July. 

Arthur Green, Felloic, elected 1879. " Died 
11th July. 

Percy William Barrett, of Grahamstown, Cape 
Colony, Associate, elected 1888. Died Brd January. 

Ernest Simm, of Assiniboia, Canada, Assntiidc, 
elected 1902. Died 2nd September 190H. 


The New Curator of the Soane Museum. 

Mr. Walter L. Spiers \A.] has been appointed to 
the Curatorship of the Soane Museum, vacant by 
the death of Mr. G. H. Birch. He had already had 
some experience of the duties of the post, having 
assisted in the work during Mr. Jlirch’s illness. 
Mr. Spiers, who was educated in the Engineering 
Department, King’s College, received his archi" 
tectural training in the otiice of Ids brother, Mr. 
R. Phene Spiers [Fd. He joined the Architectural 
Association in 1866, and won the first prize in the 
Class of Design and Sir W. Idte’s prize for a 
design for a town church. He passed the Institute' 
^dduntary Architectural Examination in the (lass 
of Proficiency in 1870, gained a silver nu'dal for 
measured drawings of Eastbury Manor House in 
1878, and became an Associate of the InstitiiK' in 
1871.^ In 1882 he passed the Examination for 
District Surveyors, and was subsequently appointed 


Surveyor for the District of Charlton, Kidbrooke, 
and Lee. Mr. Spiers is giving up his profes'^ional 
work, and will devote himself entirely to his new 
duties. 

Exploration of the Roman Forum. 

The Rome correspondent of The Tunes, de- 
scribing the results of Commendatore lioni's mo>t 
recent excavations at the Roman Forum, calF 
attention to the value of the bucchero ware di-^- 
covered as an indication of date. 

A large qu^H^tUy bucchero ware is still forth- 
coming from the excavation of the Sepulcretum 
situated by the side of the Via Sacra, at the foot 
of the Temple of Faustina. But its presence in 
these tombs of a primitive people only tends to 
confirm preconceived theories, and therefore causes 
no surprise. Signor Boni has published an in- 
teresting account of his discoveries on this spot 
in the Auoca Ajitolcxjia of the 16th February of 
this year. Seventeen more tombs have been un- 
covered since that date, raising the total number 
to-day to forty-two. though no new characteristic'^ 
have been revealed. 

Bucchero ware, however, has been found in 
another deposit of which the datv^—and that a 
comparatively recent one — is by no means un- 
certain. The discovery la^t year by Signor lioni 
of the base of the equestrian statue of Domitian 
seems at last to have won general acceptance. 
Relying on a theory of his own, based upon the 
customary rites of ancient inauguration, and now 
proved to be Avell grounded, Signor Boni made 
an opening in the middle of the east side of the 
concrete base in search of the foundation-stone. 
This stone, consisting of a cubic block of traver- 
tine containing a carefully cut square chamber, 
ana covered by a large tiat ti*avertine slab, was 
found at once. On the removal of the travertine 
slab there were discovered in the chamber hvc 
\ases, of which three were of the ordinaiw luicchero 
fypG and the other two of red ware, but of the 
same antique form. Inside one of tlie vase.s were 
found traces of charcoal and a small fragment of 
gold ore. The interest of this discover v lies in 
the presence of bucchero in a monument of so 
late a period ; foi* nobody had cvei* suppO'^ed that 
the use of pure bucch(*ro, for ritual or otlier pur- 
poses, had continued so late as tiu' tinu' of Domi- 
tian, and its presence had been hitherto generally 
C(:msider(Ml a reason for assigning an almost pre- 
historic date to the tombs and other receptacles in 
which it was found. 

Iho disco^erv of the hast' of tlje ])oniitiaii 
statue led Signor i>oni to search for that of 
another etpiestrian monument— mentioned both by 
rimy and Livy— the statue of (hiintus yiarcius 
Treiimlus. His quest was rewarded with imme- 
diate success, and the unniistakabk* remnants of 
the base of the statue are now uncovered just in 
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front of the Temples of Ciesar and of Castor. Pliny’s 
description of this statue is but scanty, so that its 
actual form is unknown ; nor is it easy to esti- 
mate its size from the fragments of the base which 
are now existing. 

A more interesting discovery is that of the 
remains of the monument that was supposed to 
mark the spot of the Laeus Curtins. These were 
uncovered to the west of the Dornitian statue, and 
close to one of the fourth-century honorary 
columns. The area has not yet been fully ex- 
plored, but it seems to contain the remains of a 
circular altar of tufa, with small pits and a gutter 
for sacrifice. The orientation is that of the 
earlier buildings of the Forum, and the sanctity 
of the spot is shown, as in the case of the tomb 
of Romulus, by a very late kerbing on the super- 
imposed Imperial pavement. The remains which 
are now visible probably belong to an altar of a 
period not later than Julius Caesar. 


MICHELANGELO AS ARCHITECT. 

Baron von Geymuller [IIon.Corr.^>\ has pre- 
sented to the Library a copy of his monograph on 
Michelangelo — Michelagnolo als Arcliitekt (la. fo. 
F. Bruckmann, Munich, 1904), Some account of 
the scope and aims of this magnificent work is 
given in the following interesting letter which 
accompanied the gift : — 

Baden Badtu. '2nd July 1904, 

Dear Mr. President, — Will you kindly allow 
me to send you a copy of my new book on 
Michelangelo as Architect^ with the request to olier 
it as a homage of sympathy and sincerest esteem 
to the Royal Institute of British Architects ? 

It is a tlrage d pait of the monograph of 
Michelangelo in Architektur dcr Pienaissance 
bi Toscana, published at Munich, which will be 
finished under my direction in about a year. I am 
sorry not to be able to make a present of the whole 
work. As the single coj^y, however, costs above 
£100, I am only in i^ossession of the copy the 
publisher gives me for my personal use. 

This monograph was *‘born” under very un- 
favourable circumstances. The publisher had 
given up the idea of adding Michelangelo to this 
publication, since his most celebrated works do not 
belong to Tuscany. I finally succeeded in changing 
this resolution. But only two plates for engrav- 
ings on copper w*ere left, so 1 had to use photo- 
lithography and phototypes for all the others. 

Nevertheless I venture to hope that this book 
will be of some interest. Though the illustrations 
concern only the monuments in Tuscany, yet I was 
able to devote a critical study to each of the 
Roman works of i\[ichelangelo. 

As the details are generally given to the scale of 


one-fifth, the character of his mouldings may be more 
distinctly visible than in previous publications. 

I have given facsimiles of as many original 
drawings of Michelangelo, or of ancient copies by 
the Sangallos of lost originals, as I could find. I 
think it may be the first time that the original 
studies of Michelangelo preserved in the Print 
Room of the British Museum, and a part of those 
at the Galleria Buonarroti at Florence, concerning 
these monuments, are published and grouped 
together so as to give considerable new and 
authentic information. Thus it became possible 
to illustrate, in a clearer way than hitherto, his 
intentions, sketches, designs, and models for the 
never- executed facade of San Lorenzo at Florence. 

It became likewise possible to show the genesis 
of the Medicean Tombs at Florence, and of parts 
of the Libreria Laurenziana and its staircase. 

I believe I was also able to point out the error of 
two opinions, frequently met with amongst French 
architects since the time of Le Tarouilly and 
my distinguished confrere, M. Charles Gamier. 
They both believed that the profiles and mouldings 
of Michelangelo’s best Roman buildings were too 
good to be his own — that they must have been drawn 
for execution by Vignola or Giacomo della Porta. 
It will suffice to look at the profiles of his Floren- 
tine buildings to see that they differ from all those 
of other architects there, and are the result of a 
personal will, taste, and determination to make 
exactly what was made.” And when one com- 
pares these with the profiles of his Roman monu- 
ments, the family ties between both show that 
they came out of the same mind, out of the niano 
chc ohhedisce alV intelletto, as ^Michelangelo said, 
as those of Florence. The second error of the 
above-named architects which I was able to show 
forth by new proofs is the theory that the actual 
sky-line of St. Peter’s cupola is not the one in- 
tended by Michelangelo, but a higher one by 
Giacomo della Porta. 

One of the most curious t^eculiarities of Michel- 
angelo’s architecture I met with is the simultaneous 
use of three different “ styles ” in the same 
monument. In the new sacristy of San Lorenzo 
at Florence he adopts the Classical style for the 
organic members of the stone architecture, the 
Barocco style for the marble doors and niches, 
and an intermediate style for the architecture 
of tliG tombs. At St. Peter’s at Rome his dome 
is of classical order and beauty ; the interiors 
of the apses show forms for which the words 
“ dreadful vulgarity,” applied somewhere by Fer- 
gusson to some work of Michelangelo, are not 
too strong. And, again, the exterior part of these 
apses shows forms of an intermediate character. 

I have endeavoured to find out who were the 
masters of ^Michelangelo in architecture, but with 
no clear result. However, I was led to the con- 
clusion that the architect who exercised the greatest 
infiuence on Michelangelo was precisely the one 
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of whom this would have been least expected — 
Bramante — not only on account of the diherent 
ideals of the two masters, which seem to proceed from 
opposite poles, but because Bramante has always 
been represented as ‘‘ the enemy of Michelangelo.” 
From generation to generation people repeat the 
harsh words of the latter for Bramante. They 
forget that for no other artist had he ever such 
beautiful praise as when he called Bramante* s 
design for St. Peter’s the truth,’’ 

By studying his sonnets and letters, I have 
tried to penetrate the sources whence proceed the 
aims of his art, so rich in contradictions — now 
carrpng us up into the regions of superhuman 
grandeur, now full of incomprehensible deficiencies. 
The reasons for such manifestations are found 
in the contradictions of his natural disposition, 
and in the continual battle raging between these 
at the bottom of his own heart. Some lie in the 
double “mission” peculiar to Michelangelo, and 
in the difficulties of his being a “pioneer ” search- 
ing for new^ paths for Art, and a “ Defender of the 
artist’s liberty.” 

Some of his works proclaim that even with a 
Michelangelo “ liberty,” without respect for 
“ eternal laws and divine reason,” becomes anarchy 
or ugliness in Art. 

I should feel happy if, in England— the home 
jxtr excellence of Liberty and order — some brother 
architect might feel inclined to control the results 
of my researches and “ this book.” 

Precisely as I feel as if I was something like a 
“ posthumous disciple of Bramante,” I wanted to 
be particularly impartial and just to Michelangelo. 
But have I succeeded ? That is the question I so 
much want to hear from other, more independent, 
minds. Therefore I send these lines to England, 

I venture to hope, dear Mr. President, you may 
kindly excuse their length, and beg you to believe 
me to be — Amours very sincerely, 

The President, H. VOX GEVWrrLLRR. 

Royal InXitiite of British Aichltects, 


THE STATUES OF WELLS FPOXT. 

The interesting Paper on the Statues of Wells 
evoked the remembrance of notes taken from time 
to time while studying drapery and cc.stume in 
Greek .sculi^ture, and again ornamental work of 
the Komanesque period. The question of stone 
carving was not in mind, but incidentally came 
under observatit)n, and seeing the remark made 
that, though archaeology was interesting, the great 
thing is how to profit by it practically, I venture 
to give these notes for what they are worth. The 
end of the matter is, that material is at the basis 

* “The Statues of Welh, with Some Coutempurjuy 
Foreign Examples.” By Edwaid S. Prior and Aithur 
Gardner. Journal RJ.B.A., 23rd April 11104. 


of very much of what we call “style,” and this is 
a matter which interests craftsmen in every direc- 
tion. Further, that the basis thus given is then 
modified by the desire to imitate nature. 

The dominant art of the time prior to the twelfth 
century was that ot tlu* goldsmith. He was a very 
privileged person, equal in importance to the 
knight. Abbot Siiger of St. Denis was an acknow- 
ledged goldsmith, for instance, and this art con- 
tinued long after to he ot great importance. Is it 
not natural that the taillenr tie pieric should have 
been deeply intiuenced by what was done in the 
costly shrines, where figures in gold repousse 
occupied the place of honour, resplendent with 
flashing light and rich with jewels *? These figures 
were in repoussG and in lines beaten out by the 
blunt tool ; or, if in cast work, would be chiselled 
with lines as in the brass knockers at Lausanne 
and Fribourg. 

This would explain why twelfth-century work is 
so linear and purely ornamental, while later on 
all this disappK^ars and it becomes naturaL But 
another reason is found in the fact that the earlier 
figures would be sculptured by the ornamentalist 
if not by the architect himself, and we know how 
the early ornament is based on the technique of 
the Gallo -Roman w^ork or influenced by Oriental 
methods, so that w'hile Gothic w’ork is naturalesque. 
and presents foliage. Ac., standing out from a 
mass, the earlier work is in princiide a mass into 
which dark lines and penetrations are cut. This 
wnuld be explained by the fact that the artist was 
for years subject to daily influence from the fiekD 
and wncds close at hand, and as his techni<|ue 
gathered strength he w^ould also be influenced by 
the people and costumes around. 

Ornamental wnrk in Greek art wvis also n. cutting 
dou }i into surface. One can see it beautifully 
in the Erechtheion frieze in the British Museum. 
This cutting wais done by drills — by a series of 
holes wffiich were afterwards unite<l. The black 
lines so made left broad liglit spaces betw'een, 
w hich w^ere afterw ards slightly chiselled. And as the 
ornament so the drapery. One can see the drill- 
holes clearly in parts ot the Parthenon frieze in 
the British Museum, wdiile the lines are every- 
wdiere. Even in the large figures of the pediments 
in the drapery of the Graces one can see these 
drill-hole lines, although here the art is so con- 
summate on(‘ need never think of this being the 
ca^e. 

This principle was first observe<l while studving 
the ( rreek costume in tlu^ Louvrt*, and then found 
to be very general. 

Ihe practical conclusion suggested is this, that 
the charm of the early figure ^culpture lies in the 
sincerity in wdiich the suggestions of material are 
recognised, an<l its hmanony with the ornament of 
which it forms part. Later on it becomes more 
natural, but for long is still ornamental at basis. 

But modern sculpture seems to start from 
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another point— that of imitation of the li\ing 
figure ; and this is made to blend, as well as it can 
be made to, with the ornament around, and how- 
ever meritorious it may be per se, it strikes an 
impartial observer as being another art to that of 
the old work. 

XeucJidtel CLEMENT Heaton. 


ST. ANDREA, GENOA. 

The monastery and church of St. Andrea at 
Genoa is about to be pulled down to make way for 
a new post-othce. The monastery, which belonged 
to the Benedictine Order, is believed to have been 
one of the first, if not the oldest, founded in 
Genoa, dating from about 970. By a decree of 
February 1294, the dormitory and refectory having 
become ruinous, were ordered to be rebuilt. These 
buildings are no longer in existence, the present 
buildings only dating from the sixteenth century. 
The monastery underwent considerable alterations 
and additions from time to time, in consequence of 
the establishment there of other religious orders, 
notably of that of San Defendente. 

In 1799 the monastery was conveyed to a reli- 
gious order called the Scolopi Fathers, who opened 
a school ; but this school did not last long. The 
French Government, to which Italy was at that 
time subject, requiring a military prison, requisi- 
tioned it for that purpose by a decree dated 
olst November 1810. The necessary alterations 
to the monastery were carried out by the architect 
Giovanni Bellepiane, and were not completed at 
the time of the fall of NaiX)leon. In consequence 
of this event, and the deliberations of the Congress 
of Vienna, the works were for a time suspended, 
but were finally completed, in the form approved, 
under the French Empire. 

The church has a nave and two aisles with 
apses at the eastern end, the form of the latter not 
being known, the existing buildings ha^dng been 
erected since 1500. The only medi<eval remains 
are the lateral arches of the nave near the apse, 
which are semicircular, with concentric counter- 
arches. Externally there are some decorative 
arcadings, also semicircular, with slight projection, 
which are partly concealed by more recent work. 

The church was divided horizontally into two 
portions about the year 1400, according to Professor 
Campora, in order to construct a nuns’ choir. It 
is not (|uite certain whether the lower columns of 
the choir arc ancient or not ; the columns sup- 
porting the roof are Renaissance in character. The 
church contains a fresco by Domenico Picla, which 
is in process of being removed, and will be pre- 
served in some suitable position. 

The cloisters are, however, by far the most inter- 
esting part of the building : they cover an area of 
about 60 feet by 52 feet, and have coupled columns 


with pointed arches. The arcade and the attic are 
of native stone, the columns and capitals are of 
white marble. Some of the capitals are rudely 
carved with figures of men and animals grotesquely 
interlaced, while others have simple foliage in the 
style of the twelfth century. The cloister, being 
scheduled as a national monument, will be taken 
down and re- erected. A portion of the Genoese 
Press favour its being transported to the church of 
Santo Stefano, but the architect, Professor Cam- 
pora, proposes the Palazzo Bianco. Many persons 
in this country would prefer that it should be 
retained in its present position, as its interest as 
an historical building Avouid be almost wholly 
destroyed by its removal. 

John Hebb. 


PLENUM VENTILATION AND THE ROYAL 
VICTORIA HOSPITAL, BELFAST. 

Mr. Geokge H. Bibby sends the folloAving 
communication, dated 14th July 

In the Journal of the R.I.13,A. for 25th June 
last the architects and engineers of the aboA'e 
hospital dispute the accuracy of certain figures 
given by me respecting the enormous amount 
of coal required in this hospital, and otherwise 
attempt to discredit my statements. 

The present number of available beds for 
patients in the new hospital is only 190, the 
remainder being closed owing to the financial con- 
dition of the institution. There were, in the old 
hospital, 196 beds for patients, as may be seen 
from the published report of the hospital dated 
31st December 1902. 

The architects and engineers of this neAV hospital 
have admitted that about 1,800 tons of coal will 
probably be required for one year's consumption 
for the benefit of the 190 patients for Avhom beds 
are at present available. But they have also ad- 
mitted that only 516 tons of coal tvere required 
for the old hospital, which contained 196 available 
beds for patients, exclusive entirely of those for 
other residents. 

Thus 1,300 additional tons of coal Avill haA'e to 
be paid for by the subscribers and benefactors 
of this institution, and the value of the coal, at 
Belfast prices, Avould be enough to provide for 
opening twenty of the beds at present closed by 
reason of the poverty of the hospital ! — at 
U47. 176\ olL per bed, as in the old hospital. 

Therefore, while 2\ tons of coal per patient 
were enough in the old hospital, the present ex- 
penditure, under the requirements of the Blenum 
system, is at the rate of more than 9 tons per 
patient. Even if the 1,800 tons could be made to 
answer for the full number of about 300 patients, 
the cost would not be less than at the rate of 
6 tons per patient per annum. 
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In giving these figures I have assumed that the 
estimates of the architects and engineers, at 1,800 
tons per annum, may be found correct ; but there 
is nothing before me to show that these figures 
be anything like sufficient, or that they are (U- 
will be justihed by the work done, or to be accom- 
plished, if the hospital should become full of 
patients. 

It has not been shown that the enormous increase 
in the consumption of coal from 21, tons to over 
9 tons per patient per annum can be satisfactorily 
accounted for by an increased hot- water supply, or 
other benefits to the institution. In any case, the 
great cost of Plenum ventilation altogether unfits 
it for use in a hospital so poverty-stricken as to be 
obliged to close one-third of its beds to patients, 
and it appears highly improbable that it will ever 
supersede the more reliable and less costly methods 
of natural ventilation so successfully adopted in 
other hospitals, 

I made no remarks respecting the general health 
of the hospital staffi and was perfectly aware that 
the officials reside in apartments ventilated by 
other than Plenum methods, and am not surprised, 
therefore, to learn that they are in excellent health. 
I merely stated that a medical official attending 
the hospital had complained that he always suffered 
from headache as a result of entering the Plenum- 
ventilated wards for the patients ; a letter lies 
before me in support of this statement. 

I ascertained, beyond all possible doubt, that 
certain portions of this hospital were very badly 
ventilated, the odours of aucesthetics, Ac., passing 
from one ward to another by way of the corridors. 
This can be confirmed by the official who conducted 
me through the wards. 

My remarks published in the Jouknal of the 
R.I.B.A. on this most serious matter remain un- 
answered and unanswerable ; at all events, Messrs. 
Henman and Cooper, and Lea and Son, have not, 
so far, attempted any excuse or explanation re this 
manifest failure of Plenum ventilation. 

In December last Mr. Henman pointed out to 
a meeting of the R.I.B.A. that '‘the hospital 
stands comparatively high, has a pleasant outlook 
in every direction ” ; but these advantages are 
entirely lost to those patients who might appreciate 
them, as there are no windows in the wards for 
outlooks of any kind, pleasant or otherwise ! 
(except in the end wards, Ac.) 

This defect is more observable in the small two- 
bedded wards. Few people in good health would 
care to sleep in bedrooms with only top lights; hut 
it would be far worse and more depressing to occupy 
such rooms i;oth by day and night, with blank 
walls on all sides, and with the knowledge that a 
very small breakdown of the machinery, or casual 
inattention of the officials, might mean partial 
suffocation by reason of the stoppage of the arti- 
ficial air supplies. 

Should any doubt remain as to the accuracy of 


the statements I have made concerning this hos- 
pital, they may be verified by reference to the 
annual report for the hospital for the year ending 
81st December 1902 ; but for my information as 
to the numbers at present accommodated, I am 
indebted to the Superintendent of the liospitab 
as also for the courtesy extended to me in my 
inspection of the inrstitution, and subsequent in- 
vestigations. 

ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

The late Robert Johnson Goodacre, J.P. 

Mr. R. J. Goodacre, who died 4th May h^t at 
the age of seventy-eight, was articled to Mr. 
Stephen Fry, an architect practiffng in New 
Street, Leicester ; and on Mr. FTy’^ death he was 
for a time in the office of Messrs. Parson^ A 
Dain, in St. Martin’s. He commenced business by 
joining in partnership with a Mr. Walker, and the 
firm was known as Walker A Goodacre. Sub- 
sequently (about the year 1858) he set up in 
practice for himself at 5 Friar Lane. He wa^^ 
largely engaged upon work for the late IHr. 
Thomas Miles, land agent, and for the late Mr. 
N. C. Stone, land agent. Valuation both for 
public and private purposes occupied much of his 
time, and he appeared in most of the pubHc arbi- 
tration cases connected with the town. His prin- 
cipal architectural works were Caldecote Hall, 
V arwickshire ; stables, gardens, lodges, rectory, 
Ac., at a cost of about t80,000, including several 
farmsteads on the estate, and the restoration of the 
church ; V hattou Hall, Leicestershire, for Lord 
Crawshaw ; Pickhill Hall and stables, Denbigh- 
shire ; Kepwick Hall and stabkw, Yorksliiro ; 
Sketchley Hall and Nanpantan Hall, Liucoster- 
shire ; Higham Grange and stables, for the Hon. 
E. H. Pierrepont ; Brooksliy Hall, Launde Abbey ; 
Skeffington Hall, Leicestershire; and many houses 
in Leicester and the neighbourhood. School work 
engaged much of his attention, and lie built and 
enlai*ged upwards of thirty schools in this and 
other counties, including large Board and grammar 
schools. His work also included restoration of 
many churches in this and adjoining ciuinties, 
besides a large general practice in the work of the 
town. The late Mr. Goodacre was a Justice of 
the Peace for the Borough of Leicester, and was a 
member of the old School Board for many years, 
bthig fur a time Chairman of tlie Jhiildiiig Com- 
mittee. He was also one of the Governor.s of 
Alderman Newton’s School and a trustee of the 
charity, a member of the Church Extension P>oard 
and Chairman of the Building Committee. 

Lcicebtc). WALLEli K. BeDINGFIELD. 




Kingston Seymour, Somersetshire. Pifteeuth Cent my. 


EXGLTSH AECHITECTUEE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTUEY. 
By W. H. Wo(_)D (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

Read before the Northern Architectural Association, loth February 1904. 


T he phase of Gothic architecture Avhich had its beginning in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, reaching its full development in the fifteenth, continuing into the 
sixteenth, and in some places into the seventeenth century, is the culmination 
of the shde which had been gradually evolved out of the Eomanesque during the three 
preceding centuries. 

Perpendicular work is worthy of special study for several reasons. First, there is its 
exclusively national character, which distinguishes it from its forerunners. Norman, Transi- 
tional, Early Gothic, and Decorated are found on the Continent, 
and it was not till the latter part of the fourteenth century that 
the development took place which gave us a style entirely our 
own. Although it has certain features in common with the Flam- 
boyant of the Continent, the general effect of the two styles is 
very different, the English work being much more reserved. 

It is very interesting to trace the first beginnings of the 
style. These, indeed, in some cases are very far back : as, for 
instance, in the east window of Evington Church, Leicester, circa 
Edward I., the characteristics of Perpendicular are shown. In 
the east window of Eggleston Abbey [fig. 1], dating about 1'2‘20, 
themullions are carried straight up to the arch. These, however, 
are more what might be called anticipations ; the real develop- 
ment is seen in the later examples of Flowing Decorated tracery. 

At Durham Cathedral the large window of the north transept 

[fig, 2] and the w^est window illustrate the gradual introduction of the vertical bar which later 
became the distinguishing mark of the style. 
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The Transition style between the Decorated and Perijendiciilar 
is a well-marked one, poh^e.^-sing certain features common to Ijoth, as 
the segmental arch and acute gablet of the Decorated, with the vertical 
tracery l>ar and low-pitclied gable of the Perpendicular. The small 
chapel in the centre arch of the west front of Peterhoroiigli Cathedral 
and ]\[erton College Chapel, Oxford, are example^^ ; the Bishoi)V throne 
at Durham is another. 

.^rorLDiNos. 

The fully developed Per})endicular is distinguislied i»y several 
characteristics peculiar to itself. First, the mouldings are no longer 
worked on receding orders and stopped on caps at tlie springing of 
arches, ])ut are now worked on the chamfer plane, and in most eases 
only certain meml^ers rest on caps, and the others continue down the 
piers or jambs. 

These mouldings are often of great vigour and ])eauty. They 
consist of combinations of the f(.)llowing nuanbers :^(1) tlie hollow: 
(2) the boutell : (o) the ogee : (4) tlie double ressaut or doubb^ ogee : 
i5) the wave ; p)) the casement or wide hollow. 


CAPITALS. 

The upper portion of the capitals and the lower parts of the ])a^es are always octagonal. 
There is great elegance about both these features ; the capitals are frequently enriched with 
either battlements or cresting on the abacus ; the bell may be either plain or foliated. 

In Somerset the capital of a clustered shaft is often treated as one, a wreath of foliage 
running right round ; but the general practice was to use cajatals sparingly on shafts sepa- 
rated by hollows or groups of mouldings. In some cases the capitals are very small, as in 
the cloisters at Worcester and the chancel arcade of St. Mary's, Lowgate, Hull. In other 
instances they are very tall, as on the chantry of Prince Arthur in Worcester Castle and the 
porch of Lavenham Church. 

BASES. 

The bases are much higher than in the preceding style : in piers tliis was done to raise 
them ab(_)ve the level of the fixed seats with which churches wert^ ]>eing fui’iiished at this 
time. They usually commence with an astragal and bell, with or without other members 
below; and this part is generally circular, resting on an octagoiial plinth, often of s(*veral 
stages. In piers with shafts the bases of the shafts are fre(|uently at a different level from that 
of the main pier. External bases to building^^ are of the same profile, but often have bands 
of quatrefoils or otlier (u*nament, i>ro<lucing a very ilch (fffect. Sometimes tlie liase is ste})ped 
up and carried round a door like a lal>el. 

PIKBS. 

Piers are often either formed of four shafts separated by four large liollows, or are 
octagonal ; in the latter case the caps are sometimes omitted, and tlie arch-moulds die into 
the shaft, as in the cathedral ; an arrangement ^^hich Professor Willis I’ather unhat>pilv terms 
the “discontinuous impost.” Iffers are often mullion-shaped, the long axis l)eing north and 
south, and consist of sliafts and groufjs of mouldings. Tlu‘y ai’(‘ sometimes arrangiul with 
the minor axis not in tlie centre of the major axis. Piers are sometimes panelled, the panels 
generally being continued into the arch without a cap. This, on a large scale, produces a 
remarkably tine effect, as at Sherborne Mi]rst(‘i-, 
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ARCHES. 

One of the mo^t marked cdianges ^vas in the introduction of the four-centred arch : 
an immense improvement upon the segmental round or segmental pointed. They are gene- 
rally used first in doors and vTndows, and only late in the style for pier arches. Four-centred 
arches vary a good deal in shape, depending upon the relative position of the centres for the 
large and small curves. The pier arches at 'Winchester are only apparently four-centred, 
being really three-centred, the lower curves being struck from one centre : a form suggested 
by the arches of the Norman ])uilding, which was being then transformed into a rerpendicular 
one. The general rule for four-centred arches is to divide the space into four ecjual parts, 
striking the small curves with one part as radius, though these centres produce lines down 
below the springing to a distance eiiual to the space, and from these points strike the large 
curves. 


DOORWAYS. 

Doorways have commonly four-centred arches with a square label over them, instead of 
a hood-mould, the spandrils being lilled in with tracery or carving, coats-of-arms being often 
introduced. Some examples are of great beauty and richness. AVhere a hood-mould is used. 
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following the line of the arch, it is sometimes carried up in an ogee outline and terminated 
in a finial or nicdie ; or it may l)e carried up as a straight -sided gable, as in the magniticeni 
north porch of Beverley Minster. Boorwavs in this style are sometimes wonderfully rich with 
carving and niches, now, alas ! generally empty. The west doorway of Bridlington is a fine 
example. Tlie doors themselves are often covered with the most elaborate tracery, as at 
Thirsk, St. Albans Abbey, Ac. 


WINDOWS. 

But it is in the windows that the leading characteristic of verticality is most manifest. 
The inullions no longer stop at the springing of the arch, but run on until stopjied by the arch 
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itself. The variations of Perpendicular tracery are innumerable, and the possible combina- 
tions endless. A few of the principal types may be described. There is, first, the simple, 
w^here the mullions run 
straight up and the head is 
subdivided into batement ’ 
lights by other vertical bars. 

Secondly, the compound, 
where the window is divided 
by arched bars into smaller 
windows. Some compound 
windows are of enormous 
size, as the east window of 
York and the east window of 
Gloucester. Thirdly, the 
transomed, where the lights 
are crossed by transoms, 
either plain, embattled, or 
with cresting, with or with- 
out tracery below, and crossing either in a straight line or at different levels. They are 
frequently introduced in the tracery itself. The most beautiful form is the traceried transom, 
often with inverted cusped arches. 

Transoms give great strength to the mullions, and in very large windows are a necessity 
unless buttressed mullions are used or double tracery ; even in this case they often occur. 
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being then richly vaulted underneath, as in the east transepts of York, and forming a pathway 
connecting the triforia, as in the north transept window' at Durham. In many cases, 
especially wiiere four-centred arches are used, the tracery commences below* the springing line 
with the most happy effect. Often the traceries of the different lights begin at varying levels, 
the centre light being kept high to give more room for the principal sulqect in the painted 
glass. 
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I have referred to laittressed niullion^ : these are ii.^ed oi'Ctisamally in very lar^^e 
to strengthen the principal mullions, as in the west window of ( iloiiee-'ter. Soiueliiiieh statues 
in canopied mitres occur on the inullions, as in the we-st windows of the aisles of Lath Ahhey. 

The square-headed window was a great favourite both in ecclesiastical and domestic work, 
and is capable of great variety of treatment. 

The wide-mullioned windows of houses and <jther buildin,us t)f this period are often of 
great size. Another feature of special l>eautv is the oriel and l>ay window. These an^ often 
most elaborately panelled, with enriched cornices and panelleu or pierceil }iara}>ets. Ihere is 
no doubt that the square-headed mullioned windinv is a most satisfactory feature both from a 
jiractical and from an aesthetic point of view: this is shown by the persistency with wiiich 
it has continued in use up to the present time. 

One peculiarity of Perpendicular windows worth mention i- that in many ca^es the gla-s 
plane is in the centre of the w^all, and the section of the jamb and arch is the saiiie inside aiul 
out, as at St. George’s Chapel, ^Yindsor. 


i'ANELLINo. 

^Yith regard to the enrichment of buildings of this period we liml that wall a reading and 
diapering have been superseded by panelling : a sy^^tein of decoration which we find carried 
out in the most complete manner in Henry VII. ‘s Chat)el at Westmin-^ter. Panelling is often 
of the most surprising delicacy and richness, at other times di^})iaying strength and vigour. 
There is nothing that gives such an effect of loftiness as these strong vertical lines of w^all 
panelling, as w^e ffnd it used in the most elaborate buildings, giving an effect of dignity and 
richness not to be obtained by any other method. Sir Charle:^ Larry was well aware of this 
fact w’hen he designed his great masterpiece, the Houses of l^irliament. 

In some buildings the windows are merely formed by piercing portions of the panelling 
wffiich covers the w'all. In the Hint districts the panelling is formed of freestone mullioiis and 
tracery, not moulded, and filled in Hush with dressed Hints, as at Southwuld. 

VAULTINiU 

It is in the vaulting tluit w'e find the crowning glory of the style, ^\iih the heginning 
of the new style there a2)pears the fan vault, a system entirely different construetionally fi’oin 
the vaulting previously in use. Hitherto, after the Xornian 2 )eriod, vaulting had been formed 
by arches dividing the space to be covered into compartment^ and &upt)Oi'tiiig a thin shell of 
stone ; but in fan vaulting, in its simt)le form, constructional arches are dispensed with ; a 
conoid of stone of uniform thickness springs from tlie vaulting shaft, and the surface of the 
conoid is decorated by ra,diating traceiy ribs iut(‘rsecte<l ])y lau-izonlal bands of tracery -a 
form of decoration at once the most beautiful and logical, a vaulting sliaft, with it.-^ sp]-eading 
ribs rising from it, rivalling the grace of the palm tree with its spi*e<idi]ig fronds. TIu* spaces 
belw'een the conoids, or, more correctly, l>etween the up 2 )ermost lioriz(jiital bands, are either 
decorated with tracery or t^endants, wdiich latter give the most siuq)rising grace to llie vault. 
These merely ornamental ^lendants are not to bo eonfused witii the constructional [Pendants 
wLicli really carry a portion of tlie vaulting, as in the roof of the Old Divinity Scliools at 
Oxford and that of Henry \ II. s Cha2>eL This latter is j^erhatts the most ht^autiful roof wliitdi 
the genius and skill of man has ever erected — indeed, the cha[)el as a whole is (nie of the most 
beautiful edifices in the W'orld. In this I’oof, the coiistnictiou of w'hich I show [tig. 7j, there 
are strc.uig arches dividing the \ui lilting into oblong bays : (.aie voussoir on eaidi side is pro- 
longed, ending in a 2 )endant fi’om wLicii a conoid springs hikI meets the conoid siuinging from 
the wall, thus avoiding the awkwardness which otlierwise occurs in an oblong laiy by the 
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conoids meeting so much sooner in one direction than in the other, as at Kin^Fs College 
Chapel, Cambridge [lig. 7], ^ ^ 

The earliest example of fan 
vaulting is in the splendid 
cdoisters at Gloucester. 

Fan vaulting is an ex- 
clusively English inven- 
tion, there being no ex- 
amples outside this king- 
dom, and is one of which 
we may justly be proud. 

In it we have the perfection 
of the stone roof, which 
had all through the Middle 
Ages been regarded as the 
most dignified way of cover- 
ing a building. The stone 
roof gave a unity and com- 
pleteness not obtainable by 
a wooden roof, and in later 
Gothic buildings the ar- 
rangement of the vault 
gave the key to the plan, the points of support and resistance all being arranged to suit it. 



7,— OF VAULTIN'O 


WOOD ROOFS. 

Wooden roofs were used for the great majority of buildings, and are of several tvpes : 

(1) The liamnier-1>eam ; a form capable of the most elaborate treatment. In this svstem 
the tie-beam is cut away, a collar holding the principals together at the top, and these being 
prevented from spreading by bending by the increased depth given by the braces below. 
These roofs depend to a great extent for their stability on the oak pins, and in many cases 
where these have given way the roof has spread and pushed the walls out of plumb. The 
ends of the hammer-beam^ are frequently decorated with angels with outspread wings, as in 
some of the grand Norfolk churches. 

(2) The arched principal roof, the Westminster Hall example being the most elaborate. 
In principle this is similar to No. 1. 

(8) The wagon roof, in which the construction of framed rafters is concealed by a wood 
or plaster ceiling in either arched or canted form and decorated by moulded ril)s often with 
carved bosses at the intersections. 

{ 4 :) The tie-beam roof, usually of low pitch and with considerable camber given to the 
sturdy tie-beam, which is assisted by curved wall struts. The tie-beam carries vertical struts 
which support the principals, the spaces ])etween the struts l)eing often enriched by tracery. 
The details of this kind of roof are often very beautiful, and they are very sound construc- 
tionally, exerting no thrust and forming a very elfective tie across the ])uilding. 


ROOF PITCH. 

The pitch of the roof was lower than was generally the case in earlier work, and was 
usually concealed by a parapet often riclily ornamentcHl. In the battlements it is usual for the 
coping to mitre round the merlons, instead of ])eing cut off square; this has a much better 
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effect. There is a sturdiness and gravity about the low-pitched ^Ml)le which has a charm of 
its own, and harmonises with the four-centred window so often accompanvini^^ it ; wliile the 
studied outlines of the buttresses, with their offsets arranged to give a somewhat parabolic 
outline, complete the effect of stability. 

BUTTRESSES. 

Buttresses may stop below the parapet, or have pinnacles standing above, or end with 
flat-topped caps to receive tigures, as at the Beaucliamp Chapel, Warwick ; St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor ; and the Lady Chapel at reter])oroiigh, wliere the statues still remain. Tln^ 
slopes are frequently curved and the general outline curved, as in the magnificent buttresses 
added to support the Galilee Chapel at Durham. Buttresses, like other features, are often 
panelled, as at Lavenham, and frequently have niches for statues. Sometimes octagonal 
turrets are used in lieu of buttresses, as in the tower of St. John's, at Newcastle, and the 
cathedral, and at Henry YII.'s Chapel, where they terminate in eu})(tlas. As the style advances 
these cupolas become more frequent and of larger size, and we must not overlook the fact that 
these, though only used as the terminations of turrets, are really domes invented (piite inde- 
pendently of Classic tradition or Benaissance influence. 

CHURCH PLANMN(R 

In the churches of the fifteenth century there is a distinctly different effect from those of 
earlier periods. The cruciform plan is now abandoned in favour of the parallelogram, and the 
structural division between nave and chancel is often omitted, the arcade and clerestory being 
continuous, and the ritual separation of the chancel being obtained by a screen and the 
frequently increased richness of the roof of the sanctuary. 
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CLERESTORIES. 

These continuous clerestories, of which there are such noble examples in the 
Norfolk, give a lightness in complete contrast to the comparative darkness of the 
of early churches only lighted by small and unim- 
portant windows, as at Warmington. ^So beautiful 
were they felt to be that the majority of early 
churches had clerestories added in the fifteenth 
century. The aisle windows are now of greatly 
increased size, and occupy in many cases the entire 
space between the buttresses, which have to be 
increased in 2)rojection to give compensating 
strength. The buildings were now constructed on 
more scientific principles, and the arrangement of 
sujiports and the ecjuilibrium of the structure more 
carefully considered, the necessary counterpoise to 
the thrust of the vault or roof being given in the 
most economical way without the use of vast 
masses of solid wall. In fact, the wall has become ^ 
merely a filling, the piers, arches, and buttresses 
forming the skeleton of the structure. 

TOWERS. 

The towers of this century are without doubt 
the most l)eautiful of any period, those of Somerset “ 
being generally admitted to be the finest, the most 
admirable proportion and carefully studied outline 
being combined with extjuisite detail. Among the 
finest is Taunton 

charm of these towers is in the 
of the buttress oftsets so as to give 
an effect of entasis as well as of diminution, and 
of view. There is no doubt that these 


churches of 
upper part 


— ■/ ii, ^ _ 1.^ , - ^ 



The great 
arrangement 


GALILf.' Ci’AFUL, 

PURriAnn 


this outline is obtained from every point 
towers were drawn on the diagonal as well as front 
elevations, and not merely the latter, as is the practice of the modern architect, and so often 
with such very unhappy results. Fifteenth-century towers rarely have a vertical outline 
unless they have polygonal angle turrets, as at Sedgefield : the Magdalen tower, Oxford : and 
St. John's, Newcastle. 

In cases where for economical reasons ])uttresses were dispensed with the towers diminish 
by offsets at the succe>sive stories in a way at once simple and effective, as at St. ^Margaret's, 
l)arham. The diff'erenee of effect produced by this curved tapering and the vertical outline 
of the earlier towers is well seen at Durham by comparing the outline of the fifteenth-century 
central tower with the Norman transitional western ones. These latter towers, by the way, 
owe a good deal of their effect to the imitation Perpendicular parapet and pinnacles with which 
they are now finished. 

The octagonal lantern was an early feature that survived, and was treated witli great 
success, as at Boston, All ISaints Pavement, York ; and Coventry, 

The great majority of towers of this date are flat-topped and terminated l)y a jiarapet 
which in plain examples is finished with a simple battlement. In more ornate work this 
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Xiarapet is ornamented with surface panelling, or it may be pierced, and usually has pinnacles 
at the angles. In many cases there are one or more intermediate pinnacles (m the faces of 
the tower, and in elaborate specimens, as Taunton, the whole arrangement of parapet and 
pinnacles forms a glorious crown to the edifice. This example has hanging flying buttresses 
springing from gargoyles on the main cornice and supporting the great angle pinnacles. The 
angle pinnacles are generally admirably proportioned with regard to the to^^er, and, as at 
Gloucester and Canterbury, are of most elegant outline. They may be ^jlaced either as the 
upward continuation of the angle buttresses, or may stand on the cornice without any con> 
nection with the buttresses below, as at York. 

The general effect of these towers is most satisfying, and, how’ever beautiful the sj^ire of 
the early ones may be, there is a stately dignity about the square tower, with its coronet of 
parapet and pinnacles, which more than compensates for the loss of height. 

SPILES. 

When sp>ires are used they are w^ell proportioned, the broach of earlier days being 
discarded, and the spire now rising from behind a parapet. The entasis formerly used is 
omitted, the spire lights either omitted or much reduced in size, and the relative height of the 
sxiire to the tower increased. At Hemingbrough, in Yorkshhe, the sx)ire is twTce the height 
of the tow^er, the latter being 60 feet, and the total height of tower and spire 180 feet. This 
is a charming example. 

Polygonal tow'ers are sometimes used. There is an hexagonal one at Cotswold, in 
Y'orkshire. 

W'OOBW’ORK. 

The w'oodw^ork of this style is not the least of its beauties. We have comparatively little 
wnodw^ork earlier than the end of the fourteenth century, but after that time we find 
innumerable examples of beautiful w’ork in screens, pulpits, lecterns, font-covers, stalls, bench- 
ends, doors, Ac. Wany of the screens are of great magnificence, and in spite of the unfortunate 
destruction of many there are still a great number left. Oak w'as the material used, and it 
w^as nearly ahvays decorated with colour and gilding. In many cases this is still remarkably 
fresh, and in most exam^ffes traces of it can be detected. 

The principal feature in the interior of a church at this date w'as the rood screen 
stretching across the entrance to the chancel, and often continued across the side aisles. The 
lowm* part is solid to about 8 feet high, with panels often with })aintings of saints or the nine 
choirs of angels. Above this are mullions with tracery, and a ])old cornice usually carried 
on fan or other vaulting, and consisting of one or more bands of carving surmounted by a 
cresting. There is a sploidid exami)le in Aysgarth Cliurch, in Wensleydale, brought from 
.Jervaulx Abbey. Upon the screen stood the rood, a crucifix, with attendant figures of St. Mary 
and St. John. It is improper to use these figures wiien there is none on the cross, as in our 
cathedral, as St. Mary and St. John left before the body w'as taken dowm, and did not stand 
gazing at the empty cross. Often there was a })anelled x)arapet on the boldly canopied top of 
the screen, forming the rood loft in wiiich a concealed choir or a small organ w’as sometimes 
placed. The expression a pair ’’ of organs used by (id wiiters does not mean tw'o instruments, 
but is used as some people use the term wiien they speak of a step-ladder us a pair of steps. 
The screen at Hexham Abbey is a fine example of one with loft. The access to the lofts was 
by winding stairs in one or ]>oth piers of the chancel arch, or in turrets built specially for the 
purpose. The traces of these stairs and doors can often be seen, as at the cathedral of 
St. Andrew\s. In addition to the rood sc-reen there w'ere others at the side of the chancel 
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separating it from the aisles, besides screens forming enclosures to altars in other parts of the 
church. 

In cathedrals there were numerous altars with their enclosing screens. Screens were 
also used to enclose chantry chapels. There is a good exam2jle at Hexham in the screen to 
the Ogle shrine. There are traces in all old churches showing where the head beams of the 



ri(.. lit 


screens were let into walls and pillars. This is very noticeable at Durham in the chapels of 
the transepts. 

One of the great mistakes made by our early restorers was the removal of screens in order 
to obtain a vista. A vista is still looked upon by many people as the great thing to strive 
after. They fail to appreciate the element of mystery which accompanies partial concealment 
and the pleasure of discovering new beauties and objects of interest by degrees, instead of 
having everything staringly visible. Can anything lie more charming than the eastern 
portion of Westminster Abbey, with the chapels screened off from the aisle, and the way new 
beauties unfold themselves as one walks round towards the entrance to Henry YII.'s Chapel ? 
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There is perhaps no place which possesses the charm of mystery in such degree, or gives one 
a better idea of what a great cluirch of the Middle Ages was like. 

One xieeuliarity of Perpendicular woodwork hliould he pointed out —viz. that as the style 
matured the tracery became more flowing and more varied. In much of it there is not a 
rectangular feature. 

There is a very beautiful piece of work in Braiicet^eth Church, near Durham, fixed above 
the chancel arch, and supposed to have come from Durham Cathedral It is a coved canopy 
divided into thirty-nine j)anels by moulded ribs with carved hos.^es at the intersections and 
each panel filled in with tracery of a different design. This work is oak and not ivory, as 
often asserted. There is some beautiful panelling round the hall of the Deanery at Durham 
with varied tracery of more or less flowing tyj^e. Tracery formed -olely by intersecting arches 
is not uncommon. 

Beautiful work is found in bench-ends and stalD, of which magnificent examples exi^^t at 
Eipon, Chester, Ac. Those in Henry YU.’s Chapel are particularly line. The canopie'^ which 
surmount the stalls are all on much the same general plan, con^isting of diminishing poly- 
gonal stages finishing with a crocketed spire. Those at Durham, though of Benais^ance work, 
are an imitation of the earlier ones, and are of very good outline, but the detail is poor. 
There are some very fine carved bench-ends in the chapel of the Castle at l)urham, and two, 
evidently by the same hand, at M ensley Church. Bench-ends are in old work nearly always 
got out of thick stuff, so as to get plenty of depth tor the tracery and carving, and to this 
they owe a great deal of their success. 


IMITATIONS. 

The architects of the fifteenth century appear to have had great respect for the work of 
their predecessors, and often adapted their work to it. The nave of We^^tmin^ter xAbbey is a 
well-known example where the design and proportions of the Early Englisli choir are faithfully 
kept, and the difference of date can only be detected by the mouldings, bhowing that they 
considered their own sections superior— an oj) inion I think many will share. In this 
example the Early English wall arcade is faithfully copied, although this form of decoration 
had ))een superseded by panelling. At Hemingbrough the arcade on the south side of the 
chancel is an imitation of Early English, even to the characteristic three-lol>ed leaves in the 
caps : this is early-sixteenth-centurv work. 

At Durham, in the Clalilee Chapel, the coupled marble columns of the transitional Norman 
period have ])een carefully copied in freestone ])y the fifteentli-century architect ; wliile at 
Bickering, in Yorkshire, is an example of fifteenth-century Noianan. Thus we see that the 
imitation of earlier styles did not originate with the arcliitects of the (‘ighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, as is generally supposed, and for which practice they are so often condemned : 
indeed, in slavishly copying old work and misapplying it to totally different [)urposes from those 
for which it was originally used they certainly lay themselves open to condemnation. This has 
been done by ])oth schools, though the classicist of the eighteenth centurv wim tided to force 
the architecture of Greece into uses for which it was not adapted was more in error than his 
nineteenth-century successor who tried to build Early Gothic mansions. There is, however, 
no more reason why we should not take the fully developed Gothic of the fifteenth century, 
and, carrying it on a stage further, adapt it to modern reijuirements, than that the archi- 
tecture of the Eenaissance should not be used for present-day purposes. We have justification 
for it in its exclusively national character, while its greater lightness of design, the possibility 
ot (obtaining any area of window surface desired without losing scale, the absence of the large 
ejitablature which is so apt to lead one into bad arrangements of windows above and below, 
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cincl the great elasticity of the style, render it peculiarly suitable for modern business require- 
ments. 

Among the most beautiful works of this style are the chantry chapels and tombs, which 
are full of the most varied and beautiful details. The measuring up and drawing out of these 
is quite an education in Perpendicular, as they are in most cases the work of experts in their 
profession, and constitute perfect miracles of art. I hope that young students who have heard 
me will be induced to study Perpendicular work perhaps more than they have done, and make 
measured drawings of such examples as they may come across. I would particularly impress 
upon them the advisal)ility of getting mouldings and details, full size, on tlie spot. In wood 
tracery work the nosing can often be impressed on the paper with the tinger, and the cusping 
and details filled in by hand. It is always advisable to measure with a view to making a 
finished drawing afterwards ; but where there is no time for this, at least one or two leading 
dimensions should be taken, as with a good sketch these prove very helpful : for example, in a 
sketch of a window carefully made and in proportion, if one is only able to get the width of a 
light and the breadth of a mullion, it is much more useful for reference. 





XOTE SUE DEUX EPUEES EGYPTIENXES COXSEEYEES A EDFOU. 
By Auguste Choisy \^ H ( in . Corr . M \ 

KOYAL GOLD MED VLLIST lPn4. 


S UPi la terrasse du portique cle la cour du temple d'Edfou (cote Est), on distingue deux 
epures que nous reproduisons [figs. 1 et2]. Ces epures — a grandeur d'execution — sont 
tracees sur des dalles de gres assez pugiieuses, et devaient sans nul doute disparaitre 
sous un enduit. Gravees avant Tapplication de Tenduit, elles sont a pen pres contemporaines 
du gros oeuvre, ce qui autorise a les dater de Tepoque ptolemaique. L’une d’elles [fig. 1] a 
ete publiee en 1896 dans V Intermediaire des Matliematiciens/’ par ^1. Bouriant. L ’a litre 
[fig. 2] est, croyons-nous, inedite et semble une variante de la premiere. On y apercoit, aux 
points lUcirques par la lettre des signes distinctifs bizarres : sur Tune, un pied humain ; sur 
I’autre, deux. 

Si Ton admet que les recoupements de lignes u et r/ sont des reperes indiquant la posi- 
tion de Taxe, Tupure 1 donne une eorolle a tige grele ; Tautre, une eorolle a tige epaisse. Et 
si Ton attribue aux deux variantes la meme hauteur totale, soit 80, on obtient pour Tune 
la silhouette fig. S. pour I’autre le contour fig. 4. 

Que representent ces deux traces ? Geiieralement on les considere conime des etudes 
pour un profil de corniche en forme de gorge. Nous voyons a cette explication plus dhine 
difficulte : L’indication tres nette dhin socle massif, pen compatible avec Tidee dhme 

corniche. 2"" La repetition [fig. 1] du profil en contre-partie a droite et a gauche d’un axe de 
symetrie. Que Tarchitecte ait dispose, a droite et a gauche de cet axe, deux traces plus ou 
inoins difiVrents, cela pent a la rigueur se concevoir ; mais reproduire identiqueinent le meme 
profil eut ete un travail en pure perte. Sans nul doute Tepure 1 est celle d’une figure de 
revolution : nous sommes en presence d'un objet en forme de eorolle, sVpanouissant au sommet 
d’une tige tronc-coiiique, et reposant sur un socle. 

Le flit grele est presque lU'cessairement inetallique : I’autre pent etre de pierre. Quant 
a la matiere de la eorolle, rabsence de toute indication d'epaisseur donne it penser quelle etait 
de metal. Le profil a de frappaiites analogies avec celui d'une cuve decouverte a Suse par 
M. de Morgan ; or la cuve susienne est faite de trois feuiiles de metal appliquees I'line sur 
I’autre. Le dtdail de cette curieiise fabrication n’a pas, que nous sachions, encore ete analyse 
de pres : mais, a coup sur, la technique susienne s'adapterait a la eorolle d’Edfou. Ainsi il 
parait fort admissible : 1‘' que la tige et la eorolle etaient circulaires : 2'‘ que la eorolle etait de 
metal battu. 

Quelle etait la destination de cet elegant objet ? Par son aspect general il se rapprcche 
beaucoup d’une table, d'un autel d’ofi’randes figure dans la De^crijjtion de VEgypte (tom. ii. 
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pi. 90) ; c*est cette attribution qii'aclojite M. Bouriant. Les o]qecti(.>ll^^ qibelle soub vi* sont la 
hauteur ile 1'" 80^ qiii reiulrait ptiiible le placeineiit des otlraiult'S, et le reboi-d en pente Mir 
lequel ces offrandes risqiieraient de gli^ser. Qu'i^ nous .suit ptaTiii> de ri^^quer line autre euii- 
jecture : Le profil en coiipe-larme et la structure luctallique conviendraieiit a nierveille puur 
line vasqiie de fontaine. Une pliotograidhe qiie nous a obligeannuent eominuniqiu e Plienr 
Sjiiers proiive qii'il existait dans la eour dii teini)le roiuain de Balbeh lui ba->’>in de fontaine : 
serait-il inadmissible qiie des fontaines eus^ent fait partie des dt pendances des temples 
ptolemaiques ? Nous ne hasardons cette hypothrse qiie sous toute n >erve : mais ^exi^tenee 
a Balbek dhin bassin et, a Edfou, d'une vas(|ue utili'-alde pour une fontaine ^unt deux fait- 
qiii mtT'itent tout aii moins d'etre rapproclies. 

Quelle que soit la destination, les epures d'Edtou ont leiir intt i\ t au point de vue 
de riiistoii’e des methodes, parce qii'elles perniettent de re^^saisir, dans deux exeiiiples autlien- 
tiqiies, le caractere essentiellement geometriqiie des protiK rgyptiens. Envisageons d'abord 
la variante epiire 2 ; nous commencons, par elle, j)aree qii'elle contient I'indice manife^te des 
donnees graphiqiies qiii ont servi a I’etablir. On y distingue ^tig. b] un eana a b c d dont le 
sonimet a correspond a la naissance dii prolil en gorge. Le eetr de ce caria* e^t O’" 75. 

Caleiilant la diagonale, on trouve 1’" ObOG. Elie repn sente 8 fois le pied phib trrien de 

0’^ 3555 (0,8555 x 3 = 1,0605). La diagonale a c de ce carrr e^t la donm e initiale. r)irigte 
perpendiculairement au fiit, elle nous foiirnit en A le centre de Tare a in. Let arc se termine 
en im point m que Ton obtient en prenant sur le cote a h du cariv geiierateur une longueur a n 
egale a la demi-diagonale; et tirant A n in. Prenons le milieu B du rayon A m : il donne pre- 

cisement le centre du second arc in i\ La courbe est a deux centre.'^, et les ^^ositions de ces 

centres sont A et B. 

Passons a repiire 1. II est probable qu elle est coiicue d'apr* s le nuine es[)rit et que, eu 
egard aux sujetions de la gravure sur givs, les lignes utiles ont settles etc conservces. Et en 
eliet [tig. 5] un carre identique a celui de la hg. b donne la clef de tout le trace. Le rayon du 
cercle inscrit a ce carre est O’" 875. Llevons sur le fiit, au point ch(.»isi pour la naissance de 
la courbe, la perpendiculaire s A'. A O’" 875 au-dessus. menonsAui une paralhle, et eta- 
blissons sur cette parallde le carre generateur h' r’ d\ Soit B' le centre de ce carre : le prolil 
sera, comme le precedent, une coinhe a deux centres dont void les jtositious : Le premier arc 
5 in' a son centre au point A' determine par la rencontre de la ligne x A' avec le prolongement 
du cote h' c ; et la droite A' B' fournit en in' le point on se termine le ])remier arc. Le 
second arc in c , qui se raccorde avec le j)renher en ;/U, a son centre au point B lui-meine, et 
s’arrete en un point r determim* par une droite s r' issue de la naissance -y et parallde au cote 
du carre. 

Telle parait etre la generation des courbes. Incidemment on naiiartiuera (pie le caractere 
de courbes a deux centres les rappr(jcbe des protils numies des voiites siirliaiiss'/'es de I'Egvpte. 

Non seulement la geoinetiTe doiiiine les formesda ni(Uri(jue regie les dimensions. j)ans le 
trace fig. 1 la hauteur totale est de 5 pieds. Bans les deux traces rinclinais(ui des aretes du 
fut est au ; et le diamdre du fut, mesure a la naissance des courbures. est dans un cas j, 
dans Tautre de pied. 

Eeste une question : la signification des traits p et g de Tepure 1. Ces traits ne joueiit 
aucun role dans le trace de la gorge; leur espacement n'est qii’a peu pres unifoniKe et les 
points ou ils rencontrent la courbe n’ont rien de remanpiable. Void, croyons-nous, comment 
ils se justitient. Pour executer [fig. 7] le moule sur le(]uel fut marteld le cuivre, il fallait se 
guider a I’aide d’un contre-protil, (run “gal>arit"; et ce gabarit, comme ceiix dont nous 
faisons usage aujourd hui, (‘tait un chassis a claire-voie compos('‘ de planchettes assembh'‘es. 
Les traits p et en apparence superflus, auraient marque la position es traverses. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The Institute Visit to Newcastle, 6th to 8th October. 

A brief oiitliue of the arraiigemeiits for the 
In'>titute vi-it to Newcastle -on- Tyne appeared in 
the last nninher of the Jouexal, p. 482, and 
further details are now appended. The President, 
Past Presidents, and Council of the Northern 
Architectural Association will form a reception 
committee to welcome the visitin,i 4 ' members on 
tludr arrival on Thursday evenincr, 0th October, at 
the County Hotel, which will he the headcjuarters 
of the iu-titute durinu the visit. Mr. Alderman 
Andersen, Mayor of Newcastle, Avill receive the 
visitors in the Council Chamber at the Town Hall 
at 10 A. w. on Friday, and deliver an address of 
welcome on behalf of the City of Newcastle. The 
memlfeis will then proceed to the Lecture Theatre 
of the Institute of Mining and Mechanical Fin- 
yinetu's in Ne\ille Street, where about an liour will 
he devoted to the reading and discussion of a Paper, 
“ Specialism in Archit('cture,’' i\Ir. .John Pelcher, 
A. Ft. A,, in tlio chair. The remainder 

of the morning will l^e occupied in \i^iting the 
Cathedral Church of St. Nichidas an<l Trinity 
Hou^e, an<l the visitors will he eiitertaiiu^d at 
luncheon at the County H(jtel by tlie Northern 
Architectui'al Association. In the afternoon of 
Fiiday vi'^it^ will be paid to [ilaces of interest in 
the city and neighljourhood, including Je'.mond 
Dene Hmise, the residence of Sir Andrew Nohle, 

’.TC, and St. t fGorg(^’s Clmi-ch, I'etuiaiing through 
Jesmond Dene. 

The lh*i‘sident will liold a reception, and the 
Annual Dinner of the Institute vill tala* })lace, on 
Friday e\eniiig, at the County Hotel. 

On Satui'day ari’angements will l)e made, for 
those who desire to do so, to visit Hexliam Al)])ey 
and th(^ Poman Station at Chollerf{)i‘d. The 
Yfuseum at Cla'ster.s will he visited, hy the kind 
permission of Mi's. Clayton, on whose estate part 
of the Jvoman W'allis situated. Fndei' the guidance 
of iMr. Frank C<lws 'F.], Past P) evident AhO.A., a 
vi^it will he ](aid to the now sliip-huilding sheds 
at Messrs. Swan ih' Hunter’.s, Mallseiid. 

Menih(ji‘S desiring to be of the visiting party nr 


to be pre->ent <it the Annual Dinner are rerpiosted 
to communicate with The Sec retary B.I.B.A, at 
early a date as 2 X)s>il)le. T’he Northern Association 
ha^ in preparation a Handbook for tlie visitors, 
cumpri'-ing a programme of the arrangements, 
particulars of hotel accommodation, a map of New- 
ca-'tlte and a guide to the various places of interest 
m the city and neighhourhood. 

Leeds & Yorkshire Society: Architectural Education. 

A school of architecture is now estahlislied in 
connection with the Lt‘cds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society. The eki'.ses are conducted liy 
arrangement with the Univer'-ity of Leeds and the 
LetuF Institute at their respective institutions. 
The curriculum, coveiing nearly the whole of the 
-uhject^ reguired for the Institute Examinations, 
i^ as fellow^ : — 

P/c////nbzur'/.— Elements of plane geometry; 
guometrical drawing : elements of perspective : 
elementary mechanic^ and physics ; freeliand draw- 
ing from the round. 

T)ir,:) filed i, lit'. — History of Mediaeval and Penais- 
sance architecture ; [heoretical construction : descrip- 
tive geometry ; elementary applied construction. 

Fund ,- — ^Ilesign i'>ubjects rjuarterly adjudicated 
upon hy the Council of the Society) ; nature and 
properties of laiilding materials (this cla^s is held 
at the Society’s rooms and conducted by its own 
lectiirei) ; ai'rangeuient and con'^truction of building'' 
in relation to health ; specifications an<l estimating. 

In addition to the above cour'-es, the University 
ot Leeds gives instruction in mathematics, me- 
chanics, civil engineering, sanitary law, diainage 
and engineeiing problems : and the Leeds In- 
stitute in drawing, painting, de'^igning, modelling, 
and carving. The Society arranges visits of 
in^'peetion to buildings and cour-es of evening 
h'Ctui'es, and offeis annually vaiFnis pri/(‘s. Tlie 
Society’s libiury. cnmpiising dsl volumes, is 
lodgtMl with the Leeds Central Puldic Library, where 
meiiihets may obtain the hooks on loan. 

Clas>es for architecture (Lecturer, ^Ir. F. 
INfii'-to A. (are held at the City of Dradford School 
of Art, special attention being gi\en U) the pre- 
paiutuui of the testimonies of '.tudy required for 
tlie IM.ibA. lExauiinations. It is intended, on tlu‘ 
coni[)letion of tlie new Scliool of Art ])uildiugs, to 
bring the teaching still more into lino with tbo 
Instituti' examinations, ai‘clht(‘ctural design being 
especially kept in \iew. 

Edinburgh School oi Art. 

At tlu‘ Koval Institution School of Art, Edin- 
bui'gb, under the Hoard of Alanufactnres, the 
architectural ciin‘i('ulum extiuids o\er live years. 
The study of (dnssic, Ronaissane(', and Me<li;eval 
arts, colour, decuuution. modelling', figure -drawing, 
peispectiv(‘, and sc-iography, and their application, 
tonus the basis of the training. Arrangements 
have just been made for a course of lectures on 
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arcilitectiiml history, to he given next winter, 
specially for students piepaiing for the RJ.B.A. 
examinations. 

St. Bartholomew the Great. 

Mr. W. Arthur Wehb Al.', of 27, Nottingham 
Place, W., writes : — 

‘‘ As a lover of old buildings, and especially our 
London churches, I venture to call the attention 
of our members to the work of restoration still in 
progress at the Church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great. May I suggest that we follow the example 
of another periodical, in its sliilling subscription for 
a statue to Milton, and have a similar fund for 
those who would like to show practical sympathy 
in assisting the rect n* and churchwardens in this 
good work ? 1 should be pleased to forward and 

acknowledge subscriptions on behalf of the com- 
mittee.’* 

The Royal Victorian Institute. 

From the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects 
have been received the bi-monthly parts composing 
the first volume of their Journal of Procccdliijs 
commenced last year. The work is edited by a 
committee of members, and is very tastefully pro- 
duced under the direction of Mr. Blaniire Young, 
of Melbourne. The illustrations, all of them line- 
engravings, the head-jiieces, tail-pieces, pictorial 
advertisements— everything in the book, in fact — 
appears to have been designed and arranged by 
the same hand. The ordinary half-tone process 
block em[)loyed for the great bulk of modern book 
illustrations is dropped altogether. 

Among the many interesting papers is one by 
Mr. Pei 'ey Oakden [A. advocating on behalf of 
the local architectural student the establishment 
in Melbourne of an Architectural i\lu:-eum. The 
Australian student naturally works at a disadvan- 
tage compared with the home student in being 
completely cut off' from the noble and precious 
architectural monuments wliich the latter has so 
close at hand. Mr. Oakden’s museum would have 
courts illustrative of the leading forms of archi- 
tecture in its more important periods in different 
parts of the world. The courts would be stored 
with casts of architectural detail, and illustrations 
representing the development and perhaps the 
ultimate decay of the style indicated. Each court 
would be hung with photogi'aphs exhaustively 
illustrating the style, and its literature would bo sepa- 
rately exhibited in a branch library attached to the 
court. The building would include a large hall 
for popular lectures, and rooms for* class- teaching. 
Every description of work bearing on architecture 
would be illustrated — stained glass and decorative 
treatment of every kind, as well as casts and 
illustrations of more constructive ornament. Mr. 
Oakden realises that in its complete form such a 
museum would be a costly and extensive affair, 
and that at present it can only be considered as a 


dream of the future. He suggests, however, that 
a beginning might be made at once by ioriaing 
a collection of photographs, and gronihng and 
classifying them on the lines indicated. Stu- 
dents might thus visit in thought the aichitectural 
wonders of other countries, and trace the progress 
and features of architectural styles in a far mure 
realistic manner than can be done by reading alone. 
Judging by the discussion, the meeting was in 
favour of the proposition, and promises of support 
were given to the scheme should effbit be made to 
carry it into effect. 

There is a cleverly written paper on “ Garden 
Design in Relation to Architecture." by Mr. \V. 
R. Butler, who insists on the neces:?ity of archi- 
tectural character in the design of a garden, and 
that therefore it should be designed by an archi- 
tect. Every architect, the author observes, knows 
that if designing were leit to the plumber the 
house would be covered with iiipes or if lett to 
the plastei'cH' it would be a ma^s of vagaries in 
plaster ornament. One tradesjuan cares nothing 
tor the work of another in equally important parts 
of the structure. So in gardening, the horticul- 
turist or landscape gardener lias not tlie br<)ad grasp 
of things that is necessary to successful garden 
ikqgn. 

The other papers are : “• Standards of Si/e, 
Quality, and Strength in Relation to our Building 
Contracts, ’ by Anketell Henderson ; ‘‘ i>esign of 
Australian Country Houses,’' by Chas. A. I)'El)ro ; 
*• Some Thoughts on Architectural l)esign," by 
Robert J. Haddoii ; “ Melbourne’s Ever-flowing 

River," by W. Thwaites, engineer-in -chief to the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works ; and 
“The Streets of Melbourne from an Architectural 
Point of View,” by W. ]\1. Campbell. 

The late Frank Manoah Kent F. . 

Mr. Edwin 0. Payne [A.\ of Durban, send-^ 
details of the tragic death, on the 7th ult., of Mr. 
E. M, Kent, of Pietermarit/burg, who wa^^ elected 
a Fellow of the Institute only so recently as hi'-t 
February. Mr. Kent had had occasion to repri- 
mand his house-servant, a native, and the latter 
shortly after entered the room v here liis master 
was sating at breakfast, ami shot him through the 
head from behind with a revolver. Finding him 
not dead a few minutes later, he fired two more 
shuts at him with fatal effect. — Mr. Kent, after 
serving hi^ articles with ^Messrs. W, E, Hemsoll 
and J. Smith iJV, of Sheffield, came to London 
as assistant to Messrs. Beestun and Burnicster 
[F.], and afterwards to Mr. E. W, Mountford 7V, 
remaining with the latter about three years. He 
went to Natal in isyi, and in partnership with 
Mr. Matthew B. Price 7’’. had cai'ned out '>omc 
important works in the colony, including the Ct iris’ 
Model Government School, Jhirhan, the Diocesan 
College for Boys, Balgowan, the Agricultural Hall, 
Estcourt, and various lioteD. 
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rLExr:yr ventilation and the royal 
VICTORIA hospital, RELFAST. 

The Arehitjct*> ami Eu.LfineenN of the Belfast 
Hospital send the follow! ^L'- Bihby’s 
remarks on this subject in the Lmt Journal: — 

The persistent mi'^staieiueuts of !\Ir. 0. 11. Bibljy 
are our excuse for occupyiiii;^ mure space in the 
Journal. His calculations are altu.itether erro- 
neous : for, even if fair comparison could be made 
between the oil, overcrowded, badly ventilated 
hospital, with inadef.juate heatin^u: and hot- water 
supply, and the new one, it would ^taml thus, as 
regards the avera'a'e coal consumption per 
prodded for — viz. in the old. 8 tons ; in the new 
4 b tons, the latter includimt laundry work and 
other conveniences which tound no place in the 
old, for since the new buildings were occupied, the 
efficient heating, ventilation, and hot- water supply 
have been kept up throughout, alrliough the full 
complement (d residents has not been attained. 
So much for his figures. 

Although there appeared an appreciative article I)y 
Mr. Bibby on Pieniim ^Vntilation " in the Locul 
Gocenunent Juiniidl of iMay IDOo, his remarks on 
the ventilation of thi-^ Hospital are so evidently 
prejudiced that 2 >t’eviously we ignored them. He 
has, liowever, a})pealed to the printed annual report 
for verification of the accuracy of his statements ; 
how, then, did he overlook this, which a 2 )pears on 
2 Uige 17'? — viz. : ‘‘The staff desiie to express their 
great satisfaction with the new ho tab which is 
fully answering their highest ex 2 )ect itions.^’ Also 
an official stitement mide at the la->t ordinary 
meeting of the Board of Management, reported in 
the Belfast Nd’/r.s Incite r of Mtli July, which runs 
thus: ‘'Now that the '^V'^tem of ventilation lum 
been tiioroughly tried both in summer and winter, 
a ]n’ 02 >er ('btimate can be f(jrmed of its merits, mid 
the opinion of the hos^iital btaff is that it is a 
great success.” 

In face of such evidence from thost> who liave 
had daily ext^^erience of its working, it can only ])e 
sup^iobcd that Mr. j'dbby was mistaken in his 
observations ; a charitable inter})retation is that 
lie was following in the uake of a nurse or 
attendant whose clothes had become saturated 
with antiseptics— not an uninual occurrence where 
surgical oiierations are conducted. 

It would ap2)e<ii' from liis remarks that there is 
lack of outlook for tlu' }najorltij of the pati('nts ; 
but it IS only to the reparation wards, accommo- 
dating in all thirty- two out of a total of dOO, that 
no ordinal'}' windows are provid(*d ; y(d those' and 
the lai'ger w'ards are lietter lighted and ar cheerful 
as the average of hosjiital wards. We can assure 
Mr. Bibby that ho nei'd have no fear of a break- 
down of the ventilating aiTangements or of the 
di^artrous results which he anticipator, for they 
exist only in his imagination. 


On recently ^Liting the hospital careful impiiries 
wore made, but no confirmation was forthcoming 
as to his statements. He was not shown over, or 
even reen, by tlie superintendent, neitlier could 
diligent reareh di->cover his doctor affiicted with 
lieadache. i\f<ueo\er, tlu'i'e is not a word or figure 
ill the annual report to conlirm what he advances. 
The tabulated -talemeiit of expenditure, ^rage 47, 
refutes his charge ol t‘Xtra\ agance in the new 
hospital, for notwith'^tanding additional coal tam- 
ruiii 2 )tioii. the average cort per }>atlciit treated has 
he. ‘11 le-^-. The-^e are the figures ; 
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()i‘, a^ ilie '>u[)erintendent recently ^aid to nr: 
"The 2>^Lienr- and staff an* now better housed, 
lietter fed, better cared for. and ^Jerform their dutie'- 
with greater comtort than in the old hospital, at 
practically the same cost [^er head." 

There may he nothing veiw extraordiiuow in 
this : bur wlien Mr, Jhb’oy goes out of his way to 
condemn, and apjieals to a document to confirm his 
rtatemeiUs. we give the-e quotations therefrom 
to show wliat reliance can be [daced on his accuracy. 


He may be reminded that it is no fault of the 
architects or engineer^ that every bed is nor 
occu 2 >ied. The committee wi^tly yirovided for 
future reouircnients. and it i" not very surprising 
that, in addition to flaying off the cost of the new 
buildings, funds are not at once forthcoming for 
nearly doul)lo the number of iiarients. Many of 
the ])eds liave never ])eeii occupied : it is tliereforc 
a misuse of terms fur him to state they have been 
" closed,” ^particularly as he implie- that the coal 
])ill is responsible. 

Mr. Bibby must surely know that his unreliable 
statements (to <lescribe tlieiii mildU ) are not only 
ungeneri)us. Init apt to mislead his l^rother archi- 
tects on a siiliject of c ui'^iderahle inq'iortance to the 
lu'altli and well-heing of his fellow creatures. 

WiLLIVW HuNRVN A' , 70 ^ 

rn f, Arehitect^. 

IhOWAS C OOl’ER, } 

IIknry Lea A Son, En(j nicer s. 


] OU/ Athjusf lUO L 


THE BRITISH ASS( )CTATT<)N. 

Municipal House-owning. 

Dr. M dliam Smart, Adam Smith Proh'ssor of 
Bohtical Ficoiiomy in the University <>f (Jlasgow, 
d(‘liM'i'(>d till' address in tlie section of Economic 
Science and Statistic^, taking for his subject the 
Housing of the Poor and the method of dealing 
V itii the 2>i*oi>lem ado^Red in Glasgow. The real 
ii )using problem of to-day, he said, narrowed itself 
down to this: How far did the oxiierience gained 
l)oint in the dii'ection of the municipality itsi'lf 
building and owning houses for certain of the 
floorer classes 1 
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For a municipality, (lelil)erately and of ^et in- 
tention, to add a nev\' competitive industry to its 
already nianitold activities was a serious matter 
from three points of view. (1) Huu>e-owninu’ was 
a busineS'i, neither a routine business nor one 
where success was certain. So far as it had not a 
monopoly, a municipality could not presume upon 
demand — could not command a remunerative sale 
for what it provided. As a builder, it had advan- 
taeres and disadvaaitayus : as an owner, it had also 
advantages and disadvantages — particularly, per- 
haps, ill that it had a conscience. Assuming, 
hoAvever, that a munieipaht}’' could manage its 
enterprises as well as private citizens managed 
theirs, and that its house-owning coNered all re- 
cognised expenses and ran no ri^k of coming upon 
the rate'^, what must l)e empliasized was that it 
pledged the future ratepayers fur the security of 
all the capital borrowed. It was sliort-sightcd to 
conceal the dangers and responsibilities of this Ity 
calling such a debt “productive.” borrowed capi- 
tal changed into stone and lime certainly remained 
an “asset.” but whether the asset was worth much 
or little or nothing depended on the value which 
future generations would put upon it. A tene- 
ment of houses, by change of circumstances, might 
lose its rent-producing capacity and call only for 
demolition long before it had sutiered much deterio- 
ration as a building. In such circumstances the 
ideal kind of house would be one constructed to 
last, say, thirty years at the outside. But this, of 
course, was the last thing that municipalities in 
their present mo id woukl think of doing, and they 
generally made it impobsibie by their own building 
regulations. Besides this, there was the conse- 
quence of the “eeonomic tresp e^s ; dwelling- 
houses for the poor generally took up the space of 
buildings of a more remunerative character, and 
so kept down the rateable value of the area, while 
increasing its expenses. The municipality 

entered into direct competition with many of its 
own ratepayers, competing not only with the com- 
paratively small class of builders, but with the 
great class of owners of house property. Free 
competition of producers to serve the public was, 
of course, a good thing, and in nothing, perhaps, 
was it more desirable than in tlie purveying of 
houses, where the lengtli of time required for 
erection tended to some extent towards monopoly. 
Jhit competition was good because and to the 
extent that it lu'pt down prices by inci’easiiig 
supjdv, and the action of a municipality working 
with money borrowed at a gdt-edgod security rate 
was V(Ty likely to have tlie opj'iosite effect ; it 
might result in a piisitive diminution of the total 
supply of houses, and so a rise of rent, by reason 
of the discouragement given to [)rivato laiilders 
through the appearance of a rival witli whom they 
could not compete on equal terms. {>]] By pledging 
the public credit for a new debt, an<l adding a new 
activity and responsibility to already overworked 


members of the municipality, it jjw tamo pre- 
vented the expansion of municipal activity in other 
directions. These were considerations against 
municipal building and owning derived from the 
general principles whicli should, in his opinion, 
regulate all nitmicipal expansion. They were not, 
of course, decdsive against it, but they suggested 
that very definite and w'eighty I'easons must be put 
forward on the other side. 

Productive Value of a Healthy House. 

It was tar too little realised, Dr. Smart observed, 
that a sanitary and comfortable house among quiet 
neighbouis had a “ productive value/' and was, 
(piite definitely, one of the factors of wage-earning ; 
ill other wan’d", a good house, as compared with a 
slum, brought with it the possibility of paying a 
lug her rent for it. In view of the actual circum- 
stances of sluui life ill every large city, and in \iew 
of the hopelessness ot escape on the part of the 
low-paid wage -earner from contagious influences, 
there seemed pyuna hide a strong ca-.e f()r the 
provision of at least one and two roomed houses 
by an agency which would aim primarily at afford- 
ing to the tenants the conditions ot health, moralitv, 
and efficiency, not only in the construction of the 
lioii.^es, but in their cunri lined administration and 
control. He had always held that the owning of 
poor-edass property carried with it a moral responsi- 
bility w hich was not escaped by the owmer shutting 
Ills eyes and leaving the administration t<^ his 
factor ; auil. on similar grounds, much might be 
said for a nmnicipality owning and letting all the 
small houses witliiu its area. This would at lea^t 
secure a “ clean city." Such a position, then, wa^ 
(tuite iiitelligihle as a counsel of perfection, and it 
might be worth consideration in the case of a city 
planned, like a garden city, from the beginning. 
But, ill the actual ch’cuuistaiices of our cities, he 
mentioned it merely to 1)ring out liis point. For 
there was no proposal before any municipality of 
to-day of taking over and making a monopoly of 
the supply of small houses, or even of building all 
the small houses in the futaire. The utmost that 
had been proposed was the building and letting of 
a limited number of >uch houses in direct rivalrv 
with private builders and owners. And the question 
wliich must be answered was, on what principle, 
or with what view, was this limited proposal made? 
If it were to afford an experiment and an object- 
less{')ii, as was done witli tlie liappiest results in 
the case of the corporation lodging-houses in 
(Uasgow. where the rise in the standard not only 
swept out the old and very objectiunaido lodging- 
houses, but led to the large increase of private 
‘Muodels ” competing successfully with the muni- 
cipal ones, there Wviuld probal)ly be nothing but 
approval. But if the proposal was made in the 
full recognition that such an experiment was not 
an object-lesson, inasmuch as it could not be 
followed liy private enterprise ; if tlu^ reason given 
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for it ^vas that a certain class of tenants could not 
pay the rent which private enterprise must have if 
It was to continue its supply, and that the munici- 
pality, as iiaviiiLt command of capital at a very low 
rate of interest, could atford to understdl the 
market rents without coming on the rates, the 
matter was put on an entirely ditlerent bu'^is. The 
attractiveness of a ‘'clean city” was one thing, the 
attractiveness of low rents another. 

Objections to Municipal Ownership, 

In the limited j^roposal now con-;idertd (Dr, 
Smart continued) what was being advocated wa< 
(rovernment provision of a certain commodity for 
one cla^s alone, and the ground taken undi'j^ui'^edly 
wa.-^ that Government could provide thi> commodity 
more cheaply than private enterprise could, and tiiat 
this class could not alibrd more. There were two 
prop jsitions here which could not be all oved to 
pass without examination : the first was that there 
was a cla?3S which could not allord the higher rent ; 
the second, that this was a valid reason lor the 
municipality providing them with a lower one. 
(1) Somewhat to the surprise of the Glasgow 
Municipal Commissioners, it was given in evidence 
that, while wages generally had ri^en, there were 
labourers in Cilasgow who were not earning more 
than 17s. a week— and these not casual labourers, 
but able-bodied men, in regular employment, and 
ot ordinarily .-steady habits. His reason for doubt- 
ing if even this cla^s could not alibrd” Gc/. a 
week extra for a house was that one of the causes, 
perhaps the principal one, why such men earned 
only 176’. was that they lived in conditions which 
lowered health and efficiency, and made them in- 
efficient workers. He fully acknowledged that 
such people coubl not pay Gd. extra for the rent of 
a slum such as they were occupying, but he could 
not forget the “productive value ” of the modern 
higher-rented hou^e. It seemed to him that fresh 
air, and quiet sleep at nights, and surroundings 
which would react on the character and conduct 
of the person on whom so much depended— the 
wife —might easily add far more than Gd. to the 
earning power ot the household. There was, nn- 
haiqhly, a class to whom this did not, directly at 
least, aiiply. There were thousands of women 
workers whose wages were not 175., but an average 
of 125. To these a good house would luive a 
greater ‘‘productive value” tlian to men, for they 
were more subject to the illnesses and little ail- 
ments and depression which <locl\ed their wages 
by hours in the day and days in the month. So 
tar as he could see, they were outside tlie housing 
(piestion altogether, from the fact that they coubl 
not afford an independent house even at the lowest 
municipal rents. They must remain in the family 
as subsidiary wage-earners, or club together, or 
io<lge. (2) ]3ut, assuming the very strongest caso 
— that there was a class of unfoiduaate peoiilewho 
absolutely could not afford to pay GJ. a week more, 


he should still say that this in itstdf wasno reason 
vliy the municipality should build. To supply 
them with ]h>U''Os under tin* market rate would be 
to introduce a iitw precedent and prnici[>le into 
Government industries vbich \\ould lead U'' tar. 
It would be Using the credit of the entire body of 
the ratepayer^ to sub^iili/e one small cla''s ot them : 
it would be, in c'^seiice, ^imiltr to the old hLri''la- 
ticjii vhich ke})t down the price of bix-ad \\hen the 
liaiut'st was ])al, without the exteiiu.itioii that such 
a mea'^iire kept down the pace to everybody. It 
would be a rate in aid of wage'*. And if there was 
any lesson to be learnedl from tlie bitter experience 
of a Century aeo. it wa^' tliat the ewil of a rate-in- 
aid vas. not "<> much tliat it puni'-hed tho^e who 
had to subscribe to it. a-' that it puni'^hed tho^'C 
who received it. in tint it effectually prevented 
waires from rising. Unfortunately there was in 
all laige cities a class Avho, from physical and 
mental dis(puililication'’. irom want of education 
and technical opportunity, aiul from want of organi- 
sation, must take very much the lowest wage 
wliich would keep them in life and mtxler.ite animal 
efficiency ; and this class tended to be in over- 
supply from the fact that misfortune drained into 
it the failures of all the other clashes. For a 
municipaiity to give the-^e unfortunate people 
liou-'Cs G'/. a Week cheaper was to alle)W of them 
accepting Gd. a week le-s of wage than the circum- 
stances would other\\ise lorce the employer to give. 
As Mr. Dooth said : — “ The p )vei‘ty of the p<ior is 
mainly the result of the competition of the very 
poor.” If, then, it became known that, in addition 
to the other attractions of a city, good lumses at 
slum rents were assure 1 to every one who Avas 
poor enough, it '.eemed inevitable that tlii-' would 
further tempt the intiux of unskilled labour — and, 
unliappih, tana laboui’, ^'killed in it^ own liebU, 
became unskilled Avhen transferred to the street- 
and factories. 

Dr. Smart concluded thi- part of liis address I'y 
showing that there were circumstances in the 
evolution of a city lilo' Glasgow aaIucTi would 
justify the relaxation of the general principle that 
munici}>al house-oA\iiing <honld be a\oided. 

Early Cretan Civilisation. 

lh‘. Ai'tliui' J. ]'^\ans gavt' an address on a pre- 
liminary scheme for th(' classification and a})])ro\i- 
mat(- chi’onology of the piulods ot ^linoan culture 
in Crete from the close of tlie Neolitliic to the 
J:>arly li’on Age. He ob-erved that the accumu- 
lated results of reci'iit Cretan di^coN erv, and in a 
princi[>al degree tliose of the Palace site of 
Knosso^j had greatly add(‘d to th(' data tor lixiiig 
the coinparativ(‘ chronology of tlu' (‘arly C’retan 
civilisation. T(^ the pei’iod between Neolithic 
times and the lAirly Iron Ag(‘ ns a Avhole he pro- 
posed definitely to attach tlie name l\Iinoan as 
indicating the probable duration of successi\e 
dynasties of prie.'^t-kings, the tradition of which 
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had taken abiding form in the name of Minos. 
The Use of the word Mycenaean ” required radical 
revision, the Mycenaean culture being in its main 
features merely a late and subsidiary outgrowth of 
this great Minoan ’’ style, when the fine motives 
of the last Palace period were already seen in a 
state of decadence. This decadence was already 
observable in the sherds found in the Palace of 
Tel-el-Amarna about 1400 n.c., and even in some- 
what earlier relics associated in Egypt, Rhodes, 
Myeenie, and elsewhere, with cartouches of Amen- 
hotep III. and his Queen. The recently discovered 
cemetery at Iviiossos showed the less decadent fore- 
runners of this style, though still later than those 
of the last Palace period, the end of which was 
thus carried back at least to the close of the six- 
teenth century b.c. 

Dividing this Minoan era into three main 
periods — early, middle, and late, each with a first, 
second, and third sub-period — the third late Minoan 
period might be roughly dated between 1500 and 
1100 B.c. The second late Minoan period received 
its fullest illustration in the remains of the latest 
Palace period at Knossos. The contents of the 
recently discovered royal tomb at Knossos included 
alabaster vessels belonging to the beginning of the 
eighteenth dynasty, and went to show that the 
second sub-period might have extended from about 
1700 to 1500 B.c. The next was an age of 
ceramic transition with an earlier system of linear 
script, and a period when naturalistic art reached 
its highest perfection in Alinoan Crete, as was 
shown by such masterpieces as the faience relief 
of the wild goat and its young. It could he placed 
approximately between 1900 and 1700 b.c. 

The ‘‘^riddle Minoan” Ago was especially 
characterised by the development of the polychrome 
style of vase painting on a dark ground, and was 
the period ot the conventionalised pictographic 
script that preceded the linear. The so-called 

Kamares ” style tiourished in the ^second Middle 
Minoan period, the beginning of which was ap- 
proximately dated hy the painted sherds found by 
Pr(.)fessor Flinders Petrie at Kahun, dating from 
the time of Usertesen II. of the 12th dynasty — /.c. 
about 2r500 B.C., or, accepting the chronological 
calculations of Professor Petrie and others, the 
date would be nearly 2700 r>.c. The Kahun 
deposit included objects of the simpler stylo belong- 
ing to the First Middle Minoan Period. Allowing 
some time for the gradual development of the fine 
^liddle IMinoan poiychnune style, the beginning of 
the iirst period of this great age might reasonably 
be thrown hack at least to the middle (perliaps to 
the beginning) of the third millennium b.c. Beyond 
this date lay another long cycle of nascent culture 
included in the various phases of the Early ^linoan 
Period. The prevailing decorative style was now 
geometrical, generally dark ornament on a light 
ground, but the dark glaze slip itself went back to 
the confines of the Neolithic Period. The lowest 


or sub-neolithic stratum there brought out showed 
light-ground technique already beginning as a 
consequence of the introduction of the potter’s 
oven. The spiral also now appeared for the first 
time on steatite vessels and incised pottery. This 
period was characterised by its special class of seal 
stones with pictographic designs in their more 
primitive stage. Many seals showed the adaptation 
of motives from a sixth dynasty class of button 
seals. 

These and other Egyptian connections sliowed 
that it would not be safe to bring down the begin- 
nings of the Early Minoan culture later than the 
inidille of the fourth millennium before our era. 
The section in the west court of the palace showed 
the earliest ^linoan floor level at a depth of 
5*32 metres below the surface. Below this again 
were at that point 6*43 mtdres of neolithic strata. 
Assuming that the average rate of deposit was 
fairly continuous, this gave an antiquity of about 
12,000 years for the earliest neolithic settlement in 
Knossos. 

Exploration in Crete. 

Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, Director of the British 
School at Athens, described with lantern-slide 
illustrations this year’s excavations at Heleia 
(Palaikastro) and P raises in Eastern Crete. The 
late palace yielded an important series of painted 
vases and terra-cotta flgures ; while in the town 
very valuable fliids were two delicately carved 
ivory statuettes, a large bronze ewer, and a richly 
painteil bath. In the cemeteries were found seals 
of ivory and steatite, a miniature gold bird, small 
models of a dagger and of sicklesj l)eaked jugs, and 
a remarkable clay model of a boat. A later ceme- 
tery, containing larnax burials, yielded bri)n 7 e 
implements, beads, and vases like those in the 
palace magazines, Mr. Bosanquet also described 
numerous architectural inscriptions found during 
the researches at Praisos, the most important one 
being in the ancient Eteoc retan language, hitherto 
known only from one or two inscriptions, and being 
ill Greek characters of the third or fourth century 
before our era. 


REYIEWS. 

ENGLISH AKCHITECTURE. 

E}iglis>li Ai chitcctuic. By Thomas Dinham Atkinson. 
So. LojkL lUOI. price (hi. net. IMcihucn tt' Co,, 
oi\ Essex Stree^, Tt .C. 

A handy little text -book or primer of English 
Architecture, suited to the requirements of students, 
professional and amateur alike, written and illus- 
trated by Mr. Thomas D. Atkinson, of Cambridge, 
has recently been published by Messrs, Methuen. 
At the outset, let me give it a cordial w*elcoine, 
and express the hope that it may meet with a large 
circulation. It is just the volume required to 
place in the hands of a youth entering upon his 
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articles, who is wishful to obtain an elenieniary 
knowledge of the architecture of hi^ own country. 

Following Rickman’s ** Attempt to Discriminate 
the Styles of Architecture in England from tlie 
Conquest to the Reformation/' foralength\ ])rriod 
Parker’s ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of ( iothic 
Architecture” ha-^ Ijeen in vogue [is a toxt-liook, 
and its popularity ha*^ been well deserved. It has 
been a stepping-stone in the puisuit of knowledge 
to many a youthful architect during the latter lialf 
of the nineteenth century, and long may it continue 
to flouri'^h. There is i‘uom, however, in the present 
day for other handbooks dealing with the subject on 
somewhat different lines and approaching it from a 
modern standpoint, in which due importance is given 
to the gradual growth and evolution of the art. 

This want has been largely met by the arrival 
of Mr. Atkinson’s little book, which not only treats 
upon English Architecture from Saxon times to 
the age of Elizabeth, but aDo extends the r?urvey 
through the period of the Eenais->ance to the end 
of the eighteenth century. IMr. P. Leslie Water- 
house, it is true, in his popular “ Story of Archi- 
tecture,” has done something in this direction, 
but his little work does not confine itself only to 
English buildings. On the other hand, in its brief 
way it is all-embracing, and, beginning with the 
Egyptian Pyramids, lini>hes with the description 
of an American ‘hsky'scraper.’’ 

Returning to Mr. Atkins(m’s volume, an inter- 
esting Introduction, which should certainly be 
read, serves as a prologue to his further disco uiNe. 
This is followed by three chapteis de^ciiptive of 
the characteristics of English Architecture, which he 
classifies under the headings of Romanesque, G(ff hie, 
and Renaissance, and dejmecates the customary 
practice of dividing English mediieval architiLCture 
into several distinct styles, which suggests the id(‘a 
of definite breaks in the continuity of the art.’’ 
The information, which might be amplifftMl vdth 
advantage in a further edition, is conveyed in a 
readalde manner, and is supplemented ])y some 
capital illustrations from sketches hy tlu' author. 
Plans showing the methods and development of 
vaulting during tlie Gothic period, [lecompdiiifd 
by a lucid and not too technical descilption, 
increase the value of the second cha2)ter : also 
adding to its interest is a sketch of the (bnalopment 
of window tracery. Like all of us, Mr. Atkinson 
has his prefenuicos and his pi'ejudices, Sp('aking 
of thirteenth camtiiry ^/geometrical” tracery, lu‘ 
S(ivs, ‘Gt is at this period that tnicery reaches its 
highest i^erfection of beauty and fitness.” Tils 
opinion will 2 ')robublv be shared l)y others, but 
much as we iiuiy admire tlui “ tracery” n[ 

tlr- triforiiim arcadi's of W(\stminst(a’, '^onu' of us 
take an equal delight in the ‘‘llowing traceiw” of 
the later Decorjited period, such as is seen in tlie 
magnificent west window of Ymlt Minster. 

In the chaptis’ on Lnglish RtMiaissnnco, whilst 
full justice is done to the genius of Inigo Jones 


a^ an artist, Wren’s [ihilities, the largeness of his 
general conceptions, and the ingenuity he displayed 
in the solution of difficulties are fully recognised. 
The masterly plan of the latter for n building the 
City of London after the Gi-iUt I’hre is given 
inicri'iscopically on 2>‘'tg<' Surely, for puipose^ 
of i‘xamination. it deiuaiided a full-t^ige illustration. 

In referring to the arcliittcts wlu) ffourished 
during the latter jeirt of the eighteenth century, 
are iitg the hrotluu's A'Lim treated rather lielow 
their de-erts ’? Can it he -eriouslv maintaiiu'd 
that a •'combination of the linicking and the dull 
culminated in their work,” and is not the a^-'(-rtioii 
rather too sweequng*.^ Of the four brothers, 
Robert Adam would gtnerally lu* acknowledged 
to he an aiuist whose interior decorative work is 
characterised hy much beauty and ixfinenient. 

Cha[)t(U‘s IV, V, and VI jire devoted to a descrip- 
tion of churches, monasteries, and houses res^iec- 
tively, in which tlieir devebqum.nt in tacli case is 
traced in a logical manner, and a large amount of 
knowleilge is brought to hear U2r')n the subject. 

The growth and additions to the i^arish church 
of Coton from Norman times to the 2n'esent day are 
illustrated on 2 M-e 121 : figs. 152 and 155 give its 
plans of the Reiielictine monastery at Norwich and 
the Cistercian luiildings at Eurness Abbey : and on 
2'nee 1(50 we meet with 2dans of Iladdon Hall, a 
ty2)ical Tudor house with two courts. 

A comparison drawn between French and 
English ecclesiastical aiehitecture in medi.eval 
times, ^oiae interesting ob.servaiions on the in- 
fluences giving rise to local varieties of style and 
workmanship, and a sumraary of the history dealt 
with, foria tlic material of tlie concluding chapter, 
wliich is followi d hy a valuahh^ ap2'>ondix. 

Tlu^ latter comiirises a chronological H^t of 
] buildings and [iivhiteets. a tahL* of the jJtU'iods ot 
English architectuiN^ and a tabh‘ of tlie Religious 
Others in Englaiiil at the tma of the general 
su] )])!(-; >.ion hv Ibuii'y VITT. Tlie volume is com- 
2)leted ])y a shoit glos^aiy and an index. 

lh‘V(‘iaing til iMr. Atkinson’s introduction, v 
lie mentions severiil works wliicli can ho ri*com- 
nuauh'd to ju’cliitectural students for further ^tuelv, 
he concludes hy saving, •' !Iow(‘Ver di'lightfnl hooks 
may be, aiul iiecess iryas thev are in s >me liranches 
of the ai’t, th(' tnu' way to stiidv jirehitectiire, tlie 
only really satisfactory way, and hy far tlie most 
attmetivi', the cl'se examination of the Imildiiigs 

tllelUsflveS.’' 

5 Iost excellent jidvice. to xvhich I should like to 
jubl ;l postscrijh. If the student wislies to ini2iress 
upon his memory wdiat lie has k't liim Ih' 

areompanii'd hy Ids sko tch hoolcand measuring rod. 
and— ffiall T say it ? — h'avi' his camera at home ! 
At }iny rat(>, if the caimt'ra is taken, let it occupy 
a UK'ridy siaumdarv \)hce in liis ecquipimait. Tlu' 
photographic print should never take tlio place of 
the student’s ilrawing. 

Lrols. 


Wrijuv'u IF. Thoki’. 
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THE EUIXS OF MITLA, MEXICO. 

J3y Charles Grove Joiixsox [iC], Mexico. 

T he famous ruins of Mitia, which constitute one of the most remarkable prehistoric 
buildings on the American continent, are situated in the region inhaluted *bv the 
Zapotee tribe, in Southern Mexico, at a distance of about twenty-five miEs from 
Oaxaca, the capital of the State of the same name. 

Although the ruins have been visited and described in recent years by such leading 
archaeologists as William H. Holmes, Dr. Edward Seler, Marshall E. Saville, Dr. Xicholas 
Leon, and others, they have never been measured and drawn by an architect. Viollet-Le-Duc, 
who describes them in his A nt'Kiuitrs Ama'icainc^'^, never actually visited Mexico, but compiled 
his observations from notes and photographs taken by the French traveller Desire Charnav. 

Thinking that a set of accurate measured drawings " of a prehistoric American ])nilding 
would be of interest to members of the Institute, I visited Mitla in the spring of this year, 
with the object of making a careful study of at least a portion of the ruins. 

I was accompanied by H.B.^L's Consul, 'Mr. Lucion Jer(nne, and Mrs. Jerome, ])oth of 
wdiom rendered valuable assistance, the latter being photographer of the party. As tlie result 
of our expeditio)', I obtained sutficient measurements to make the plans of the best preserved 
l)uilding of the group, and to collect the notes which are here submitted. 

On consulting the general plan [tig. 1], wdiich is copied from Dr. Xicholas Leon's w'ork on 
Mitla, it will be seen that there are four groups of ruined buildings (classified as Xos. 1, 2. 3, 
and 4), which have been indiscriminately named temples or palaces, as their original purpose 

* The iliawings b> ^Fr. Johnj=ion are all ci^en. nia\ be -st en in the Libraiy of the Institute together with 

reproduced to a smaller scale, in the present Papei. with the oii,einal> of the other drawing-^ and a number of photo- 
the exception of the longitudinal section of the Ibino of giaphu* ot the buildings kindly presented by Mr. 

Mosaics and Hall of Monoliths, Group No. 5, which can- .Tohnson.— En. 
not be conveniently reproduced in these page-, but which 
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has not jet been determined, besides two pyramids or artificial mounds, which are marked A 
and B. The orientation of all the buildings is the same, being almost due north and south. 

Each group consists of one or more courtyards, entirely or partly enclosed by long narrow 
chambers, which are raised on high platforms. Access to these chambers was gained only 
from the courtyard and by means of steep steps, of peculiar and characteristic section. 

The following brief suryey of each group may be of interest : — 

Group No. 1. — The buildings of this group have not yet been excavated, and are buried 
in sand almost to the level of the sofiit of the lintels of the doorways. The remains of 
hieroglyphic paintings which still decorate the face of the lintels are of particular interest, 
and have been jmblished in colours by Dr. Seler. They are similar in style to the Mexican 
codices, some fine examples of which are preserved at the Bodleian Library at Oxford. I 
noticed that in the case of these wall paintings the surface of the smooth stone has been carefully 
covered with a thin coat of very tine plaster, on wTiich the figures are outlined in Indian red. 

Group No, 2. — The original appearance of a Mitla palace is best realised in this group* 
On entering its spacious courtyard, the three halls are seen standing complete on the north, 
south, and east sides, each with its tri[)le doorway spanned by massive stone lintels. There 
are indications that the platforms on which these buildings are erected were originally in two 
stages, and of pyramidal section. The courtyard was cleared by Marshall Saviile, who laid 
bare its original cement pavement. Only fragments remain of the cut stone facing which 
once covered the walls of the chambers, and also of the platforms and stairways. An interest- 
ing feature is the large drain, of which I give a drawing [fig. 2], and which is situated on the 
south-west corner of the courtyard. Its outlet is clearly visible on the exterior wall of the 
enclosure. This group is remarkable for the two subterranean cruciform chambers which 
exist under the north and east halls. One of these was discovered by Mr. Saviile, who 
determined that they were sepulchral chambers, similar to those discovered at Xaga and 
Guiaro<>, in the vicinity of Mitla. 

Group> No. 4. — The buildings of tliL group have hutiered much, as for years they have 
been occupied as dwellings, and altered to suit the requirements of the Catholic Church. Ori- 
ginall}" there were three courtyards (u, O, in the firr^tof which the parish church is built, its 
WTills being mainly composed of dressed stones which have been torn from the ruins themselves. 

Court b has now been turned into a residence for the parish priest. The entrance on 
the east side has been made by opening a doorway in the back wall of the original chamber, 
in front of which two ancient columns have been set up to form a porch. The latter must 
have belonged to either the east or west chamber of Group Xo. 2, as there is no evidence of 
any columns having been emi)loyed in the group of which we are now treating. The other 
chambers of this court have been altered in different ways to render them habitable. 

The third inner court (c) was originally entered by a narrow' passage from the back of 
the north chamber of Court b. a characteristic feature of the planning of the Mitla 2 )alaces 
which occurs also in Groups 1 and 8. This court is in a still more deplorable condition than 
the other tw'o, for it is used as a stable and barnyard. 

On the lintels of the doorways are remains of hieroglytdiic imintings, which have also 
been published by Dr. Seler. These and the xiaintings in Group No. 1 constitute the only 
retoresentations of living forms which have been found in the ruins. 

Enough remains of the mosaic 2 )anels to reveal the former treatment of the wall surface, 
W'hich is similar to that of Group No. 8. 

Group No, 8 [fig. 8].— This, the most important portion of the ruins, consists of the great 
courtyard and an inner court, which is situated behind the North Hall, known as the Hall of 
Monoliths, or Columns. The Great Court measures 87'b5 m. by 37*(35 m. Its four sides are 
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equal, but, as demonstrated by the diagonal measurements, it is out of square. It has been 
cleared, and the original cement pavement is intact. In the south-Avest corner there is a cut 
stone drain, of which I give a section [fig. 2]. The pavement was sunk at the outlet of the drain, 
and the edges of the channel thus formed were carefully rounded off. Near the centre of the 
court is a raised plinth of cut stone which measiire^j 7-74 ni. by 7*74 m., and is 0*25 m. in 
height ; it also is out of square. The remains of stone and adobe which are found on this 
raised space indicate that a small pyramid or sacrificial altar once stood here. 

The court was formerly surrounded on the north, east, and west sides by three halls, and 
on the south side there are remains of a platform, with steps leading to it, which was originally 
the same height (3*15 m.) as the sub-structure^ of the other three sides on which the halls 

are built. Although in the restoration 
of the platform of the Hall of Monoliths, 
made for the Mexican (rovernment, the 
sides are vertical, I am inclined to believe 
with Mr. W. Holmes that they were origi- 
nally pyramidal in section — at least, on the 
inside of the enclosure. 

The view of the Ea^^t Hall forms the 
most picturesque portion of the ruins, its 
beauty being enhanced ])y its isolated stand- 
ing columns and the great fallen lintel at 
the babC of the platform. One lintel of the 
triple doorway still remains in place, though 
badly cracked and about to fall to pieces. 
Only a small portion of the walls remains 
standing, but it suffices to show that the 
facade of this hall was identical with that 
on the north side [fig. 4]. 

The ruins of a platform stand on the 
west side of the court, and are much over- 
grown with vegetation. Three stones of its 
t)linth are still in place, and a monolithic 
stone column, which undoubtedly once 
belonged to the West Hail, lies in the 
courtyard [see headpirvc, p. 513]. Ilemaiiis 
of the cement pavement of the chamber are 
noticeal)le on the summit of tlie platform. 

On account of its remarkable state of lU'eservatioii and its harmonious colouring, in which 
rose and yellow tints prevail, tlie facade of the Hall of Monoliths on the north side of the 
courtyard is the most impressive of all the Mitla l)uildings. It undoubtedly presents a 
perfectly harmonious and refined architectural composition. 

With the exception of the entrance, facing the Great Court, the exterior is devoid of 
openings. The wall surface of cut stone is almost intact, and is divided up into the 
characteristic panels filled with geometric ornaments, which continue in an unbroken series 
round the entire building. The (luoins are made to stand out boldly by means of square 
blocks of stone, which on analysis prove to be merely filled-up panels. 

To quote the opinion of ^ iollet-Le-Duc : ‘‘The monuments of the golden age of Greece 
and Home alone equal the beauty of the masonry of this great building. The facings dressed 
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with perfect regularity, the \Yell-eut joints, the faultless bends, and the edges of unequalled 
sharpness bear witness to knowledge and long experience on the part of the builders.” 

The triple portal [fig. 5] spanned by huge stone lintels, the largest of which measures 
5-05 m. by 0-80 m. by 1-30 m., gives entrance to its spacious hall the roof of which must 
formerly have been supported by the six monolithic columns which are still standing [fig. 6]. 

In the wall, facing the main entrance, is a small niche, of which I give a drawing [fig. 2, 
p. 515]. Similar niches face the entrances of all the Mitla halls, and may have been intended 
to hold an idol, with a small brazier of the copal gum which was burnt as incense. 

Close by the niche is the entrance to the narrow passage [fig. 7] which, with a sudden 
turn at right angles, leads to the secluded inner court, popularly called the Patio, or Court- 
yard of Mosaics. 



The stones which form the roof of this passage are carefully dressed, and measure in 
width from 0-70 m. to 0-90 m. I was unable to obtain their section, but they are probablv 
similar to the lintel which spans the entrance to the passage, of which I give a measured 
drawing [fig. 2] and photograph [fig. 7 ]. It will be seen that this lintel measures 2-7(1 m. long : 
its depth is 0-53 m., and width 1-08 m. The doorway has monolithic jambs, which measure 
1-70 m. high by 0-54 m. wide. This roof, and those in the narrow passage of Group Xo. 1, 
and in the subterranean chambers of Group Xo. 2, constitute the only remaining examples of 
the primitive method of roofing. 

Surrounding the patio are four narrow chambers which were formerly lighted by the 
doorways only. It must be borne in mind that the amount of light derived from such an 
opening is much greater in the brilliant light of the tropics than it would be in the north. In 
Spanish buildings, as also in ancient Pompeii, the rooms giving on to the patio have commonly 
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no other light than that 
admitted throiigli the door- 
way. The modern Mexican 
hut has usually only one 
door, and ordinary occupa- 
tions, such as cooking and 
sewing, are carried on at 
tlie threshold. The rooms 
are raised about 23 eeiiti- 
nit tres above the level of 
the patio, leaving at the 
ent ranee a rather high step, 
wliich difference of level 
would not have prevented 
tlie rooms from ])eing 
flooded during the rainy 
season, unless the court 
had drains, of which, how- 
ever, I failed to discover 
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any trace. 


The walls of the patio 

are decorated with what has been described as the characteristic mosaic-work of Mitla rii^r. 8k 


The term “ mosaic does not convey a true idea 
of these geometric ornaments, which are formed 
by embedding in the wall flat pieces of cut stone, 
the projecting edges of some of which form the 
pattern. The method used is somewhat ana- 
logous to that of ornamental brick- work, but, 
instead of being formed of stone bricks of 
uniform size, the laborious process has been 
adopted of cutting each stone separately to fit 
its place. 

The geometric patterns thus formed ai-e 
framed in panels, and with great ingenuity and 
skill were never repeated in the same position. 
Each wall of the patio, therefore, presents a 
pleasing variety of fresh combinations of the 
same designs. 

In order to convey an exact idea of the 
peculiar and painstaking method employed, I 
have drawn and measured every stone of one of 
these panels — namely, that of the left pier of 
the centre doorway of the Hall of Monoliths. 
I submit two drawings of it [fig. 2]. 

good effect of light and shade on the wall 
surface is obtained by the projecting and reced- 
ing courses of masonry which divide the panels. 

The treatment of the wall space in the 
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surrounding chambers is 
distinct from anything else 
in Mitla, the panelling being 
omitted. The walls have 
been plastered to a height of 
1*30 m. from the ground, 
thus forming a dado. The 
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round the walls, and are "'1. ' 1 ' C -- 

divided onlv by small liori- a ir .u 

^ viiKXii: ni' jhe i‘A 1I'» ttr Mn-Ah ~ 

zontal courses of cut stone. 

It is obvious that the only difficulty which luesents itself in running a continuous pattern 
round a square chamber is its adjustment at the corners. The way the ilitla artists solved 
this problem was by re-turning the pattern round the corners, as though he had taken a roll 
of mattmg and nailed it to the wall [fig. 9]. It was interesting for me to find that while three 
corners were thus successfully treated, the pattern did not come together at the fourth [fig. 10]. 
ilrs. Zelia Xuttall, who has made a special study of Mexican arclneology, has pointed out 
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to me that the forms of all the Mitla design^ resemble those employed in the t>rimitive arts of 
basketry and rush- weaving. It is indeed remarkable how closely the designs of the niodeni 
native rush mats resemble the geometric pattern^ of Mitla. As Mrs. Xuttall ivmarked, the 
ancient custom of hanging mats on the wall^ may well have suggested the idea of reproducing 
this form of decoration in painted stonework. In thi^ connection it i^ intere'^ting to note that 
Francisco de Burgoa, a Dominican monk who visited Miila in lt>74, records that all it^ 
halls were covered with mats and were very clean." 

Having now given a general description of the ruins, I will proceed to describe in detail 
the method of construction and the materials em})loyed. 

Suhstriictures, — As already menti(,)ned, tlie platforms appear to have been pyramidal in 
section and are made of rubble stone laid in clay mortar. In some cases they \\ ere faced with 

cut ^tcme, in others merely 
plastered. In Group Xo. 2 
these were evidently in two 
stages. The fact that there 
is no i)reak in the stone 
plinth of the patio, which 
exists in perfect condition, 
jiroves that they were ori- 
ginally coalescent in their 
lower plane: their tipper 
pbtne. liowever. mu'-t have 
been disconnected at the 
four corner'', in order to 
a.hord entrance to the en- 
closure. 

Still nr In Gr( at[) 

Xo. 2 I traced tlie steps 
whiidi led to the court from 
three of the raiter corners 
oc. iL~i)i lAjL .-now'iNw iHi ' A 1 1 £ 1 : X ' \ [; vi:i> i Mil, '■Ml [:> UN] jA , 1^^^ platforms : on the 

fourth ^ide their place 

occupied by the outlet of the drain, which has already been described and illustrated. These 
steps, like those which remain of the great stairway wliich led to the Hall of Monolith-, 
are remarkably steep and inconvenient. They are pyramidal in section, and their tread is so 
narrow that there is barely room to place the foot. They are not cut out of a solid block, but 
are formed of two flat stones about 0T2 m. thick, one of which foians the riser and the otlier 
the tread. 

From the lemaining steps which lead from the outside to the courtyard of Gi’niip Xo. 2 
I am led to infer that entrance W’as obtained to the t'nclo^ure in ilie following peculiar manner. 
Access to the first stage of the [Fitfonn having 1»een gained from the outside at the corner^, 
one had to WTilk along this plane t(3 the ceiiti’e (d’ the tei’race, wliere one tuicouutered the great 
stairways. It is evident that by this means it would have been exceedinglv (msv to defend the 
entrances to the enclosed court in times of war, when the temples serve'l'as fortresses. Mrs* 
Zelia Xuttall has suggested that the peculiar steetRifess of the stairways niav have been 
planned in order to render a hostile attack more difficult. In the histoiw of the compiest 
there are many accounts of the disasters experienced by the Spaniards in scaling the preci- 
pitous steps of the Mexican temples. 
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Walh . — The stone used throughout the building is tracdiite, the ancient quarries of 
which have been discovered in the neighbouring hills. 

The massive core of the walls of Mitla is made of rubble stone, imbedded in the adhesive 
clay of which the adobes or sun-dried bricks, extensively used in Mexico, are made. In 


the passage leading from 
the Hall of ^lonoliths to 
the Patio of Mosaics I 
found evidences that the 
coarse grass known as 
“ zacaton ” had been 
mixed with the clay in 
order to render it more 
binding. 

In nearly all of the 
laiildings the rubble core 
was faced with cut stone, 
which was carefully 
bonded and so closely titted 
together that a penknife 
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can hardly be inserted be- 
tween the joints, in which, 
strange to say, there are 
no traces of mortar ; yet 
the ancient l)uilders well 
understood the art of mix- 
ing lime and sand to make 
mortar, although they 
appear only to have used 
it in the wails as a thin 
coating of plaster with 
which the whole surface 
of the stonework was 
covered and partially 
painted. Further proofs 
of their skill and know- 
ledge in making mortar 
are their admirabh^ pave- 
ments, which are as hard 
as modern cement, and 



appear in many places to 
have been coloured Indian 



red. 

It was interesting to 
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note in the great court of 

Group Xo. 2 traces of guide-lme^ runiung from side to side, showing that the pavement was 
laid in sections of al)out one iinAve and a half wide. In one place I ol)served three successive 
layers of cement, each layer retaining its bright red surface, which leads to the inference that 
the pavement had l)een renewed at ditierent times. 
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The interior walls of the Hall of Monoliths and other places where the stone face was 

omitted w’ere finished wdth a coat of piaster. 

]VaU Painting . — The paintings on the stone lintels in Hroups Xo. 1 and Xo. 4 have 
already been alluded to. There are proofs that at one time the wliole of the ])eautifiil stone- 
work of Group Xo. 8 was painted, the background of the mosaics being red and the raised 
pattern wdiite. Certain fragments of the painted plaster coating, which is very thin, show a 
highly polished surface, wdiich almost gives the effect of oil paint. 

Door ic ays . — We have already mentioned that the doorwa 3 \s are invariabCy spanned by 
monolithic lintels, of which I obtained the true section from the one lying in tlie court^-ard of 
Ciroup Xo. 3 [fig. 4]. Ail Spanish writers agree that doors were unknown to the ancient Mexi- 
cans. The native picture writings fmmish illustrations of temples with hangings suspended 
across the doorways [fig- 1^]- H is evident that the same method was emplo^^ed at Mitla, for 
in the centre of each pier, about l'60m. from the ground, there exist round holes which appear 
to have been made for the purpose of inserting the end of a pole or some contrivance to which 
a cord for stretching the hangings was attached. 

The i?oo/.— Opinions differ greatly as to how the buildings of Mitla w’ere originally 
roofed. Viollet-Le-Duc’s conjectural reconstruction of the roof of the Hall of Monoliths is 
unc|aestionably fanciful and un-American in style [fig. 13]. 

The only authentic information we po.'^sess on the subject of prehistoric roofing is 
contained in the Mexican codices, illustrations from which have been furnished me Iw an 
archa-ological friend [figs. 14 and lo]. These prove that some temples had high thatched 
roofs, wdiile others were flat, presumably in the same style as the modern Mexican ‘‘ azotea.” 
The fact that rows of columns were placed down the centre of the Great Hall of Group 
Xo. 3 excludes, in my opinion, the supposition that the}' had thatched roofs : we ma}' therefore 
surmise that the roofs w’ere flat, ])ut no remains of any sort exist to enable us to form an 
opinion as to the method of construction adopted. 

It will be seen on referring to the ancient drawings of flat-roofed temples [fig. 14] that 
the}" usually display below the parapet a series of circles. These >surely indicate the projecting 
poles wdiich formed the ceiling joists, the round ends of wdiich seem to have been allowed to 
project beyond the wxill and to have been painted and decorated, on the sound principle of not 
constructing ornament liut of decorating construction. 

In a number of instances embattlements of different forms are shown as a finish to the 
luiilding. Altliough no traces of them remain, it seems more than probal)le that similar 
indented parapets once surmounted the ])uil dings of Mitla. 

In connection with the pre-Colum])ian thatched roof, it is interesting to observe that its 
direct descendant is used at the present time in the little village of Mitla. 

C)n examining the hut of wdiich an illu>^tration is given [tig. Ifl] I found tliat the 
principal rafters were formed of poles, round which purlins of cane w’ere tied. Tliis frame- 
w'ork supported the that(di, wdiich wiis made of the leaves of the same cane or native bamlKio, 
and laced wdth thin cords of agave filjre. 

A few" words concerning the tools and standards of measurement wdiich w'ere em]>loyed 
in ancient Mexico may ])e of interest. In the iieighbourhood of ^fitla bronze chisels and axes, 
chipped flint and obsidian knives, and stone hammers have been uneartlied, and we learn 
from native drawdiigs and the St)anish historians that W’ood mallets w’ere in common use. 
Me must therefore conclude that the perfect masonry of ^litla w'as executed wdth these 
primitive instruments, to wdiicli may perhaps Ije added, in the case of great blocks of stone, 
tlie laborious proc-ess of cutting ])y means of cord made of agave fibre, used in combination 
wdtli water and sand. In order to dress the face and edges (jf the stone the native w'ork- 
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men must have ground one stone upon another, just as their descendant^ do at the present 
daj*. 

The huge monoliths were proljaldy raided on inclined planes )jy means of rollers, with 
great expenditure of human laliour. 




The following extract from Daniel G. Brenton's i-is'.May.s of nn Aiitrriciiiii'if shows that 
the ancient Mexicans were unacquainted with the use of the plnmh line 

*• The plumli line must have been unknown to the Mexicans ; they called it ‘ Temetzte- 
pilolli,’ ‘the piece of lead which is hung from on high, from tcmc:tli. lead, and piloa, to 
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fasten something high up.' Lead was not unknown to the Aztecs before the conquest. They 
did not esteem it of much value, anel their tir^t knowledge of it as a t)lummet must have been 
when they saw it in the hands of the Spaniards. 

The codices show that cords, invariably stretched ])y two individuals, were u^^ed eitlier 
for measurement or guide lines. As in the case of all primitive people, the Mexican '-tandaiaL 
of measurement were derived from parts of the human body. According to Brenton 
authority, it was the foot measure that was adopted as the ollicial and {.>l>ligatory standard, 
both in commerce and architecture. 

Instead of inferring, as some archieologi^ts have done, that the marked asymmetry of all 
the Mitla buildings was intentional,'''' I am inclined to attribute it to a rudimentary knowledge 
of geometry. Considering that these primitive l)uildings did not succeed in setting out square 
a single court or chamber, it is ail the more remarkable that they were able to exciuite with 
such perfection the complex geometric ornaments which constitute the most characteristic 
feature of Mitla architecture. 

In conclusion, I will express the hope that the above observations on a building which is 
one of the best existing examples of prehistoric autochthonous American architecture may be 
of use, not only to architects, but to archaeologists. 


C. Louis H. Ayme (quoted in ■* Notes on Mitla I'ruceedlnq'i of the >.caii Aiviunancui Socitvj. April 
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9, Conijuit Street, Lom]>ox, W., ' 210 . Scj^'O 1904, 

CHROyiCLP. 

British Museum Extension. 

The corre'^pjadunco wliitli Ini'? between 

the Council of the I a> tit are -Jivl Hi> liLije-tyh 
Othce e>f Works ^vlth reference to the propo'^^ed 
enlargement of the British Museum is printed 
herewith fm tlie inthnnotion ot nieinber^ : — 

0, o .y Sout, ir 3/h lUO-C 

To tl‘C liOlIll IlOn. LoVil ir.' 

F Irs t Co/ii,,i - s ? - on e /’ ^'r II is J/o / <_ > ^ n ' > 11 b; . 

bfv Lojid, — T he citteinimi ed the Council of 
the KoVtil In-titute Ini'? been diawii t'.i the fact 
that Very Lirge W(*rk'^ are in couteuipLiiion tor tin* 
enlargement ot the British Wu-euiii on a ^ite 
rccentiv ac<iuired tor that purpose. 

^\■e are dh'ected by the Council respectfully to 
expu'ess to your L nxBhip their desire to urge 
strongly upon Ills ^Majesty's ( iovernineiit that the 
Architectural profe'-^ion should be consulted in the 
case of a W'ork of ^ucdi national importance, as lias 
usually been done in similar previous cases. —We 
have the honour to be, your Lordship’s most 
obedient servants, 

ALRXAXDim CTnAHA:u, lion. .St’crchu'// ; 
\\h J. Locke, Sarctnii/. 

•29r// -Van A' 1904. 

To A^ion Webb. Esq., B.A.. President BJ.B.A. 

Sill, — [ am direetcal by the First Coniinissioiier 
of He'S Majesty’s Works, y-c., to inform you that he 
has had undiu- careful consideration the repre- 
sentation of the Council of the Boyal Institute of 
British Arclutacts dated the drd November la^t 
with reference to tlie proposed enlargement of the 
British ^luseum. 

1 am to state tiuit it iia^ been decided to extend 
the accommodation of the Library and Beading 
Boom of the Museum, and such extension is to be 
provided by a building on the north side with a 
frontage on iMontague ITace ; and I am desired by 
Lord Windsor to lay before you and the Council 
of the Institute the following proposals of Ilis 
Majesty’s do ve rumen t : — 


The elevation of the building should form part 
of the design of one wdnch will ultimately occupy 
the whole area of the ground enclosed by the 
present Museum on the south, Montague Street on 
the east, Montague Place on the north, and Bed- 
ford S<|uare and Bloomsbury Street on the west, 
although the further completion ot the building is 
not cuiitemplattMl, nor is it likely to be re(|uired, 
for many years. 

After fully considering the question the Govern- 
ment have decided to adopt the same method for 
the selection of an architect for this building as 
w'a^ followed in the recent case of the new' Public 
Offices, and I am to enquire whether the Royal 
Institute of British Architects w*ill be prepared, 
a'- in that instance, to assist the Government in 
ol naming a ^election of the be^t architectural 
t iLnt available by nominating a limited list of 
nut le-s than '?ix architects of taste, skill, and 
eiiicieiicy in classical design who w'ould in their 
opinion be the be^t qualitiel to carry out a w'ork 
ot thi-^ importance. 

It should be understood that the architect 
Selected by tile (iovemment w'ould be appointed 
''ub],ct to the condition that in the preparation 
t 1 plaii'? he would liave to follow', in their internal 
aL'raiigemeiit^, the lines laid down by this Depart- 
iiit. nt. 

It m e--eniial tliat iho elevation should be 
<le''^igned generally in the '>.rme '-tyle as and should 
liarnivUii'^e with Smirke'- f<ii;ade in Great Bussell 
Street ; but, ?)Ubject to this condition, there is 
scope for some variation in the treatment, which 
would lend additional interest to the other three 
important frontage'^. 

The building should be constructed externally 
entirely of Portland stone. 

It is suggested that, as in the case of the 
former nomination of architects by the Institute, 
the li'^t of nominees might conveniently be accom- 
panied by a statement of the names of one or more 
of the most important of the buildings erected by 
each in the required style, together with any 
exi'^ting illustrations or photographs thereof.— I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

ScHO^iBEuo B. McDonnell. 

The Council, having given the most careful c )n- 
sideration to the important ta^k the Government 
had entriiNted to them, nominated seven archi- 
tects, ■ lilustratioiis of wdiose works w'ere thereafter 
submitted to the Government. 

Intimation of the Government’s ^election of 
Mr. J. J. Burnet to prepare plans for the proposed 
extension has been conveyed to the Council in the 
following letter : — 

The process ot selection of the^e arcliitects b\ the 
Council was explained by Protestor Beiestord Pite at the 
Annual General Meeting la^t May [Jovunvl, 7th Mav. 
p. oTOJ. 
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11th Aiioii-t 1004. 

SiK, — I am directed by the First Commissioner 
of His Majesty’s Works, Ac., to inform you that 
after a very careful consideration of the names of 
the architects which your Council were good 
enough to submit for their guidance, His Majesty’s 
Government have selected Mr. J. J. Burnet to 
prepare plans for the proposed extension on the 
north side (with a frontage to Montague Place) 
of the British Museum. 

This decision has been arrived at after a pro- 
longed enquiry and after examination of the 
drawings and photographs forwarded by the Insti- 
tute in support of the list of names submitted. 

I am desired to express on behalf of the First 
Commissioner his gratitude to the Pre:?ident and 
Council of the Institute for the invaluable assist- 
ance they have afforded in enabling His Majesty’s 
Government to arrive at a decision upon a matter 
involving much difficulty and responsibility. 

I am to add that the drawings and photographs 
are being returned to the individual architects 
with a letter of thanks from the Board. — I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 

The Secretary BJJJ.A. J. FlTZGEK.\LD. 

Seventh International Congress of Architects. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of ^Yales has 
graciously signified his acceptance of the position 
of Honorary President of the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Architects to be held in 
London in 1906. 

The Annual Dinner. 

The Council have deemed it advisable to post- 
pone the proposed visit and holding of the Annual 
Dinner of the Institute at Newcastle this year. 
All arrangement^ published in previous issues are 
consequently cancelled. 

Sessional Papers 1904-5. 

x\rrangements are in progress for the reading of 
the following Pai)ers at the Institute during the 
coming Session : — 

Nov, 21.— -Concrete, by L. G. Mouchel (agent 
for Hennebique’s Patents) ; The Construction and 
Strength of Reinforced Concrete, l^y Win. Dunn, 

Dec, 19. — Architecture and Building Acts, by 
Lacy W. Ridge [F,] and James S. Gibson [F.\ 

Jan, 26. — European Architecture in India, by 
James Ransome [F,]. 

Feh. 20. — Architectural Education, by Reginald 
Blomfidd, iM.A. 

Alarch 20. — Decorative Painting, by Sir Wm. 
Richmond, K.C.B., R.A. [11, A.], and other artists. 

April 3. — The Planning of Cities nnd Pul die 
Spaces, by John W. Simpson [F.\ ; The Architec- 
tural Improvement of London, by Professor Beres- 
ford Pite i'iW. 


A^all 17. — The (nirdeii and its Accessories, hy 
Mervyn Macartney, 31. A. 

Jlatj 15. — Sculpture and Architecture. 

The A.A. Schools. 

Mr. T. Frank Green [A. A master of the newly 
established Evening Continuation School of the 
Architectural Association, lu'ietiy sketches in the 
current A.A. X(>ies the work to be done in the 
classes under his supervision. The Continuation 
School ha^; been started in order that students who 
have finished their two years’ course may be able 
to continue their studies in the evening without a 
break. 

The iiiAugiUMtion of this -^GqiGol (Mr. Green write") will 
enable the master of the Day School to put into effect 
several chancres which have been impiacticable while the 
second year's study finished the course, so that more time 
may be given to mahing a solid foundation upon historical 
work and more eon"ideration given to construction, some 
work now undertaken in the last term" of the second year 
being left over lor the Contiiruation School. 

The work of third-year stirdents will consist of working 
out subject" in de^lgn somewhat in advance of their 
pie\ 1011" work, and special attention will be given to 
planning, both for convenience and architectural effect. 
The coii"tructional and hygienic pioblems connected with 
each "ubject will aPo receive adequate attention, and, as 
far a" pos"ib]e. constructiun will be dealt with in con- 
nectiou \Mth the desi^^ns worked out. 

Poispective dra\^ines will be made of the subjects de- 
signed. and the finishing of the"e in various media will be 
touched upon, since the importance of being able to make 
a drawing which will give accuiate ideas of the finished 
building can hardly be over-estimated. 

Subject" will be set involving the consideiation ol de- 
"igning ill ma^s rather than in detail, and small-scale 
sketche" of large subjects will occasionally be given in 
order to impress upon students the piinic impoitance of 
having an ‘'idea” wlien designing. Students \\iU also be 
directed to consider Building Acts, By-laws, Ac. ; design 
subjects being set to touch the"e matters with the view of 
enabling students in theii fourth year to take full advan- 
tage of the lecture" on these subjects. 

The study of ornament will be combined with the draw- 
ing of it, and subjects 111 the design of ornament will occa- 
sionally be set. Time sketches of ornament will be 
loigiired both to be drawn from the ca"t and designed, and 
students will not be confined to the use of other materials 
than " AA batman ” and " Conte ciayon.'* Short addresses 
will be given upon the work in hand and on other subjects 
whenever it is thought that these will be helpful. 

In tile fourth jrcar inoip advanced subjects will be sct 
for design. The study of colour as related to buildings 
will be comiiienecd, and soinethinL^ more ambitious will be 
attempted 111 the preparation ot woiking drawings and 
details. It is hoped that the eurrieulnm may be made to 
include some iiisti action as to pi ices and the supervibion 
ot building work, the lectures on professional practice 
being open to '-tudents. The science of lighting, heating, 
%entilation, and sanitation will be dealt with in this year, 
the chomi"try of building materials forming part ot the 
course. 

The writing of reports and description" of buildings will 
be practised, and, if time permits, ."pecifications of one of 
the subjects set will be worked out in continuation of 
work of this nature done in the Day School. In both the 
thud and tuuitli years particular attention will be given 
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to the study of ohJ ?rorh\" which students are able to 
undertake outside the school, both during term and 
vacations. 

Mr. Green points out that the Continuation 
School svill in no way trench upon the evening 
classes and lectures now in existence, but vdlh by 
keeping past students of the Day School together, 
enable them, under the direction of the master, to 
take fuller advantage of these classes than would 
be possible if left to their own devices at the end 
of their second year. 

Plenum Ventilation and Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast. 

The Editor has received a communication from 
Mr. Bibby in reply to the statement of Messrs. 
William Henman A: Thomas Cooper and Messrs. 
Henry Lea Son, which appeared in the issue of 
the 17th August. The Editor regrets that it is 
impracticable to insert this communication or a 
sufficient extract in the present issue of the 
Journal, but the matter will receive attention in 
the next issue. 

The Formation of Suburbs. 

In a letter to TJic Tunes Mr. T. C. Horsfall, 
referring to an article in The Times on “The 
Formation of London Suburbs,” points out that 
the care which ought to be taken to insure for 
London that its suburbs shall be not only healthy 
but sightly has long been taken for Berlin and 
other German towns by their authorities. From 
the point of Hew of care for the public health it is 
there regarded as a well-founded demand that 
the buildings of a large city shall continuously 
dimmish in closeness as one leaves the centre, so 
that fresh air may pass from the country into 
the interior of the town with the least possible 
hindrance. 

The building regulations ft>r the suburbs of 
Berlin, which apply to a very large area, some 
parts of which are more than twenty miles from 
the centre of Berlin, limit the height of the 
buildings and the proportion of the sites which 
may be covered with building, Difterent heights 
and different degrees of closeness of building are 
allowed m different districts. In a few districts 
near the centre live stories are allowed. In other 
large districts only detached or semi-detached 
houses, not exceeding three stories in height, are 
permitted. On the west side of the town, the side 
from which the prevalent winds blow, a larger 
proportion of the area is reserved for ‘‘ open 
building than elsewhere. 

All large German towns, and some towns which 
are not large, prepare building plans to regulate 
the growth of their suburbs. These plans provide 
that the principal streets shall be very wide and 
that some of them shall be planted with trees, 
that there shall bo a good many planted open 
spaces, and that some parts of the suburbs shall 
contain only detached and semi-detached houses. 


It is considered desirable that the building plan 
for a town shall show how all the land which is 
likely to be needed for the next ten or twenty 
years is to be laid out. Many books dealing with 
the subject of town extension plans have been 
published of late years in Germany. The pioneer 
book was “ S tad t-Erweiter ungen,” by Professor 
R, Baumeister, of Karlsruhe, which was published 
in 187G, and is still regarded as a standard work. 


REYIEWS. 

PHYLAKOPI. 

F.LCari/^hoi<i at Pltjflahnpi. C^mductt-d hji the Jhitish 
at Atheu's. :^80 jxirje'^, inth 41 plates and 193 
lUiistyaTwns in the text. PuhlLAied by the Society fi>r 
the PiODiuteai oj HAlenic Studies. Pi ice HO''*, net. 
{MocmiUan tk Oi.. Ltd.\ 

This volume is published as Supplementary 
Paper No. 4, and embodies the results of the 
excavations 189G-I899 described in a series of 
papers as follows : “ Introduction ” and “ Bronze 
Statuette,” by Cecil Smith ; “The Excavation,” 
by D. G. Hogarth ; The Architecture,” by T. D. 
Atkinson; “The Obsidian Trade” and “ ^Yail 
Painting,” by R. C. Bosanqiiet ; ‘'Minor Anti- 
(piities,” by R. C. Bosanijuet and F. B. M'elsh ; 

“ The Pottery,*’ by C. C. Edgar ; Pottery Marks,” 
by A. J. Evans ; The Successive Settlements of 
Phylakopi,” by I>. Mackenzie. Drawings by T. D. 
Atkinson, Halvor Bagge, E. Gillieron, and T. 1). 
Fyfe. The text is fully illustrated by drawings and 
pilot ns, and the plates include two excellent plans 
in colour, showing the first, second, and third 
period cities as far as have been recovered. 

The site of Phylakopi faced the sea to the nortli, 
and “ stood on a small hillock of limestone with 
low land to the west, east, and south ; on the 
south-west It was connected by a ridge with high 
ground further inland. The sea has encroached 
considerably on the land, and has evidently carried 
away a large part of the town. The town may 
have been on the coast, or possibly it was some 
little distance inland." '‘Our city appears to have 
measured about 210 yards from east to west " 
(J. lb Atkinson, p. 28). Remain^ of a givat 
fortified wall were found at the westernmost angle 
t>f the site, commencing at the sea and extending 
tor a distance ot about 280 feet eastwards, protect- 
ing the town at a point where the natural con- 
figuration of the gn)iind made it comparatively 
easy of attack. Efforts to trace this wall further 
eastwards proved fruitless. Some room for dis- 
cussion evidently exists as to the physical charac- 
teristics of the Mto at the time of its occupation, as 
i\Ir. Hogarth (p. 9h referring the operation^ in 
1S9S, undertaken to determine the direction of the 
fortification eastwards, tells that no evidence of a 
city waill was found at the eastern limit of the 
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excavated area of the site. “ Perhaps this lower 
eastern half of the town stood less in need of 
strong mural defence. This supposition can only 
be justified on the theory that the low fields to the 
south and east are ancient sea lagoons, dried 
through the gradual creation of the barrier beach 
of boulders which now fends ull‘ the sea.” “The 
argument which I used in the Preliminary Eeport 
IV. pp. 7, <s), that only on that theory 
could a sufiicient harbour be found for this obsidian 
exporting centre in early times, is a strong one, 
and w^ould be conclusive if so much sea-erosion 
had not taken place [e,(j. on the west of the town) 
that the original coast line cannot now be known. 
The matter cannot at present be lifted out of the 
region of conjecture.” 

The great importance of these excavation^, is 
told in i\Ir. Mackenzie’s ‘‘Introductory ” tp. 238 j : 

“ Since the excavations of the British School at 
Phylakopi in Melos were brought to a prousional 
conclusion in 1833, considerable progress has been 
made in archeological discovery relative to the 
Prehistoric Age not only in the Cyclades but 
farther afield in Crete. Thus for the Cyclades 
the important recent explorations carried on by 
Mr. Tsountas in Amorgos, Faros, Siphno>, and 
Syros have considerably enlarged our knowledge of 
the early Cycladic Civilisation which is represented 
in Melos in the earliest strata of Phylakopi. 

“ In Crete, again, the remarkable results of the 
excavations at Cnos.'^os (1900- 03 J have to be 
mentioned. Further, we htive to notice the im- 
p >rtant w'ork of the Italian Mission at Phie-.tos 
(1900-03j, and at Hagia Triada (1902-03), while 
the British School has also itself taken its full 
share in archaeological discovery in Crete, as at 
Cnossos and Bicte (1900), Zakro (1901), and 
Palaikastro (1902-03). Finally, we must not forget 
the interesting results of the excavations of the 
American Mission at the Minoan site of Gournia 
{1901-03). 

“ At Cnossos, in particular, the range of dis- 
covery covered a very \\ide field, extending from a 
remote prehistoric era, as yet unrepresented in the 
resuits of any discoveries in the .Fgean, thmugh 
a period which has to be correlateil with the 
earliest yet known of in the Cyclades (that repre- 
sented in the cist cemeteries), to a time when 
apparently, e(]ually in Crete and in the Cyclades, 
the .Fgeaii civilisation had reached its prime. 
Finally, at Cnossos, at Pha-stos, and at Hagia 
Triada, we have, e(j[Lially with Phylakopi, the com- 
pletion of the story in e^idence of a decadence to 
which no later renewal of life was ever destined to 
succeed. 

Meanwhile, discoveries in the mainland of 
Greece, in Italy, particularly Sicily, and in Jggypt, 
have been extending the possibilities of compani- 
tiv(* refei't'iice in a wider context. In this con- 
nection it is of special importance that the results 
of th(' great disci)veries made by Schliemann and 
Dorpfeld at Hissarlik are now available fur com- 


parison since the appearance of the monumental 
w'ork on Troy. 

“ In view of discoveries like those to which 
reference ha', been made, an idea of the importance 
of the work carried out by tlie British School in 
iMelos may be gained from the fact that, not- 
withstanding later discoveries in the Cyclades, 
Phylakopi still remains, out'^ide Crete, the most 
important prehi'^toric site in the Migean. Indeed, 
the re^ult^ of exploration in other inlands go to 
>how' that Phylakopi will probably remain for a 
long time, if not alwaV'., the typical prehistoric 
•^ite in the Cyclades. It i-. the only one yet dis- 
covered that exhibits the Cycladic civilisation in 
all the outstanding pha^^es of it-- development from 
the earlie-t ])eginning^ to the era of the decline. 

Before the British Association Dr. Evans gave 
an address on a preliminary scheme f,>r the classi- 
ficati in and approximate chronology of the periods 
of Minoan culture in Crete from the close of the 
Neolithic to the Early Iron Age. He held that 
Mycemean culture wars in it^ mam features merely 
a late and subsidiary outgrowth of the great 
Minoan style, wFen the fine motives of the Late 
Palace period were already ^eeii in a ''tate of 
decadence. He divides the iMinoan Era into three 
main periods — -Early. iMiddle, and Late — each with 
a fir'^t, Second, and third sub-period. The Late 
Minoan period from 1700 n.c. to 1100 n.c. The 
Middle Minoan Age is thrown back to the third 
millennium n.c. The Early Min'>an period middle 
of fourth millennium b.c. (bee R.I.B.A. Journal, 
AugU'>t 1904.) As this has been only recently 
published, the classification may affect somewhat 
the term Myceiuean as used in this work. 

Little of architectural value has been unearthed, 
and there is no evidence of the existence of any 
style whatever in the buildings of any of the three 
settlements who>>e plans are given and described 
by Mr. Atkinson. Several more or less complete 
plans of houses show' the general arrangement to 
have been that of a gr.aip of tw'o, three, or four 
small cells, connected togethm* and entering off 
one another. Fig. 2() seems to indicate an attempt 
to give importance to the ('iitrance hall of the 
house. Fig. 32 shows a house of tlie second period 
in which a corridor has been introduced. The lack 
of steps sugge'^ts tliat they were either of one 
story or that the stairs weri' in wood ; and, con- 
sidering the evident lack of masonic skill, the 
latter theory may carry weiglit. Tlu* only build- 
ing of any great proportion is the Palace, the 
foundation plan of wliich has biaui recovered. 
This building belongs to the period of the third 
settlement, and is intei’i'sting as showing the 
arrangement of the liomes of the great as compared 
with the lioiiK's of the common people. Here im- 
portance is given by an irregularly shaped court- 
yard, with a wadi, and a portico through wliich the 
M(‘garon is reached, but the want of any indication 
of doors prevents an opinion being formed as to 
liow' far the flanking corridors were utilised for 
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access to the other chambers. The absence 
of any architectural detail is disappointing. The 
careless manner in which the building angles have 
been set out and the irregularity of the extremely 
narrow alleys do not indicate any guiding rules in 
the execution of the work. The" architecture does 
not supply any conclusive evidence as to the 
degree of continuity ot the occupation of the town, 
as the work in all three periods is similar ; the re- 
building of each city has been gradual, and seems 
to have lieen carried out in a casual and inde- 
pendent manner. Xo fortihcation earlier than the 
period of the second settlement wa^ found, ^^huw- 
ing that the first settlement was an open town 
similar to the ]Minoan cities of Ciete. Mr. 
Atkinson divides the architectural section into 
three parts — first period {pre-Mycen^eanj, second 
period, third period. Of the first period, the 
remains found were scanty, but the second and 
third periods have yielded suiiicient to enable the 
streets and houses to be defined, although the 
proportion of open space to covered area is not 
clear. The few examples ot complete doorways— 
which Mr. Atkinson suggests were provided with 
heavy wood frames to support the wall over — shr>w 
no sign of constructive skill. Walls generally were 
2 feet thick, and a style of building with large 
blocks of basalt headers and thin slabs of lime- 
stone stretchers alternately has in some places been 
used, whether for practical or artistic reasons is 
not quite certain. Knowing the prevailing hori- 
zontal ‘‘frieze'’ treatment in the pottery decora- 
tion, it is not unlikely that this surface decoration 
was inspired by the same motive. 

The feeling for surface decoration is again 
strongly in evidence in the remains of wall paint- 
ings described by Bosanquet, but these show 
a highly developed phase of decorative art far in 
advance of any constructive decoration found. 
The tiyiiig fish frieze, di:?covered in the remains of 
the second city, is the best example of this section ; 
in colour, composition, and drawing it is the 
work of a master, and the ‘‘ slickness ” and “ go ” 
of it are truly amazing among buildings of such a 
character. This beautiful little fragment of 
Mycemean art measures 28 cm. high, and is a 
portion of a continuous frieze on a pale yellow 
ground framed in black borders, -separated from 
the picture by a line impre'>M*d in the wet planter. 
On the yellow ground are drawn flying fishes, 
described by Mr. Bo'^anquet (p. 70). “ The com- 

position at the left-hand end began with a fish 
swooping downward to the right : the space below 
and to tiie left is filled by a mass of conventional 
rocks that limit the whole picture above and 
below.” “ The same fish are repeated again and 
again, darting upwards or downwards with wings 
now closed now outspread ; alun’c and below them 
a fantastic rocky wall clothed with sponges and sea- 
eggs. But it is not the mechanical repetition of a 
stencil pattern ; the draughtsman knew how to 
vary his design in detail without interrupting the 


rhythmic movement that ran from end to end of 
it. The general effect of the delicate colouring 
and lifelike drawing is singularly like that of 
Japanese paintings of birds and fish.'’ Indeed, as 
I write, I have before me a reproduction from a 
Japanese print, the technique and composition of 
which show identical feeling. A parallel to this 
fragment was found by Mr. "Evans at Cnossos so 
strongly resembling it that it can safely be claimed 
as a product of Cretan art. Either imported com- 
plete or the work ot an imported artist, Mr. 
Bosanquet thinks it improbable that the remains 
of this and the other wall paintings found belonged 
to the earliest days of the city, but that they 
“ belong to the period during which the dominant 
infiuence at Phylakopi came from Crete, not from 
the mainland.’’ The technique is not in true 
fresco, but in a combination of fresco and tempera. 

The chief interest and value of the excavation 
is centred in the pottery, which has been found in 
a great unbroken range from the period preceding 
the first city to the latest period of the third 
settlement, when native pottery was distffaced by 
imported ware. 

Mr. Edgar (p. <S0) writes : ‘'From few .Egean 
sites of the pre -Hellenic period, if indeed from 
any, has there come a more interesting collection 
of pottery than from Phylakoifi in Melos. The 
find ranges without any apparent break from the 
earliest types of the Cyclades to specimens of the 
latest Mycenaean style. It is true that the earlier 
period up to the introduction of ware with painted 
patterns is very imperfectly represented owing to 
the shattered condition of the material.” '-But in 
two respects the Phylakopi find is of capital 
importance : first, it provides us with an ordered 
series of pottery extending, we may venture to sav, 
over the whole Bronze Age of the Cyclades ; and, 
secondly, it exemidifies with remarkable fulness 
the geometric and the Early Mycenman styles of 
vase painting as practised in one thriving centre 
of industry.” 

Mr. Edgar divides the pottery into four main 
groups, '‘ shading off into each other, and each of 
them capable of further subdivision. These are 
as follows : — 

I. CM The move primitive puttery oi the c-i'-t-tomb 
class (Sect. 2). 

i/j 1 The more atlvanced wave (Secl^. o and 4). 

11. rainted yeoinetiie pottery 

III. Loeal pottery in the Myceiicean '^tyle with siiir.il and 

natural 1 -tic de-i^m-, early period and late peiiod. 

IV. Imported Mycena?an pottery. 

" The history of the pottery and that of the 
build ings cannot be correlated with perfect pre- 
cision, or. at least, I cannot do it, and probably no 
one that has seen the site would expect it.’’ 

Group XT). 1 is similar to the pottery found in 
the primitive cist tombs of the Greek islands. It 
was found in a layer immediately above the bed 
rock and belongs to an occupation anterior to the 
earliest buildings discovered. “ The pottery was 
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hand-made of very coarse, imperfectly baked clay, 
usually ^vith a burnished surface, red or brown.” 
On account of the fragmentary nature of the 
Phylakopi finds, the illustrations are from similar 
examples from the neighbouring cemetery of 
Pelos.” 

Section III. was found in conjunction with the 
earlier ware, but certainly originated later and was 
used later. Its shattered state only allows of a 
description of a few of its characteristics — decora- 
tion of impressed patterns, geometric schemes. 
Most of them bear traces of a coat of black glaze, 
and sometimes a coat of red or brown glaze. The 
smaller ware was of line clay, with sometimes a 
polished surface. Painted design was found in 
lustrous paint and many fragments were glazed 
inside. Section Xo. 4 w^as more plentiful and has 
a lustrous surface, red, brown, or black, and, with 
some exceptions, the lustre is not produced by 
burnishing but by some ingredient in the coat. 
In addition, incised patterns are used sometimes 
vdth white filling. This technique is a “pro- 
minent feature in the earliest pottery of Egypt, 
Anatolia, and Europe.” The simple forms of 
these pieces lend themselves to the equally simple 
lines of the decoration, which, in spite of its 
simplicity, is used in endless variety, and applied 
generally in a horizontal motive, its application 
being varied in sympathy with the form of the 
pot. (On page 90, last line, read V. 11 and V. 8 for 
IV. 11 and IV. 8, and on page 91 read V. 8 a, h, c 
for IV. 8 a, bj c.) “ The practice of decorating 

pottery with a lustrous monochrome coat was in 
constant use throughout the whole period covered 
by the Phylakopi finds.” The designs of the 
painted ware of the geometric pre-Mycen<ean 
period were applied in three different methods : 
1. Lustrous black on white slip surface ; 2. Pow- 
dery mat black, of uniform dead blackness, upon 
a white slip ; 3, Surface covered with lustrous coat 
of black or re I and design paint 3d on in white. 
These three methods were contempn-ary As to 
the exact order of their origin, some difference of 
opinion seems to exist. In the later phases of 
this period a tendency to greater freed jm in design 
is notice ible, and representations of garlands or 
necklaces occur with geometric patterns. This 
change is of gradual evolution, and there is no dis- 
tinct line of demarcation between geometric and 
fioral motives. The influence of the earlier incised 
period is noticed in the brush stippled lozenges 
and circles in imitation of impressed patterns. 

The great variety of beautiful forms of these 
vases is well illustrated in the plates and drawings, 
which are w'ell worth the study of students of 
structural form and the planning of decorative 
mothe as applied to form. In the later phase of 
this group the increasing fondness for curvilinear 
treatment is noticeable. 

In the pottery of the iMycemean p ‘riod freedom 
in design continues, and birds, fishes, and fantastic 


subjects are introduced, and naturalistic fioral 
motives are also common. Fig. 114 shows a 
decided Egyptian influence. Thu tir^herman vase 
is a “ most remarkable piece of painted earthen- 
ware ” : the deci>ration consists of four figures of 
men with a fish in each hand, painted in black 
outline with red filling ; the vigorous drawing of 
the legs is curiously inconsistent with that of the 
arms and body, and the great eye stuck in the 
cheek seems to call for some explanation. Figs. 
96 and 97 are moftt beautiful examples of fioral 
decoration, in which natural forms are preserved 
and planned in a free and decorative manner. 
Some examples of the later Mycenaean ware show 
a free mingling of scrolls and fioral design, in 
which a tendency to restraint is in evidence, and 
are interesting in comparison with figs. 96 and 97. 
Fig. 112 is an intere'-ting vessel, evidently used as 
a bath, and numerous fragments of the same class 
were discovered. It is elliptical in form, and, from 
the rather vague idea of scale given, it seems to 
have been about 3 ft. 9 in. wide in its greater axis. 

The latest group, called ■* Imported Mycemean ” 
pottery, shows chm-acteristic^ which are quite 
different from the local ware ; the new technique 
is introduced in dweloped form. Mr. Edgar 
writes (p. 146) : “ We cannot therefore admit that 
any of the pottery under discussion is of Melian 
manufacture, except on the assumption that the 
new technique was introduced from abroad in a 
perfected form, and that an alien style was im- 
ported along with it, which remained entirely 
independent of the old established local style. 
The alternative conclusion— the truth of which is 
taken for granted throughout this article—is that 
with increasing importation of superior ware the 
local school gradually declined, until finally all 
the better painted pottery used in the settlement 
was brought from elsewhere and nothing was 
made on the spot except the most ordinary house- 
hold vessels.” 

The 1 ‘ecent excavations at Crete favour the 
assumption that it was the centre of manufac- 
ture of this mature technique. The evidence 
of the pottery shows that pre\ious to the “ Im- 
portt^ l ware p(U'iod " tlie pottm' s art fiourished in 
Melos with all the reca'ptive ])ow(n* and creative 
impulse of a luiitg art, taking unto it'^elf all with 
which it came in contact ami “ recasting ” it with 
a character which was its own, using that infiuence 
brought by the wide comnnuvial relationship of 
the obsidian trade as an active element subordi- 
nate to local tradition and individuality. Tlie 
results of the excavations at Phylakopi and even 
at ( nossos bear witness to a power of artistic 
expression which had no comparative expansion in 
the wider realms of monumental grandeur. 

Some examph's, as at Plate XXXf. 1, show a 
most beautiful and perfected stylo of decoration, 
and many other fragments of this period are 
remarkable examples of technique and design. 
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An interesting series of mat impressions are 
illustrated in Plate VI. from the bases of some of 
the pots, which are valuable in showing to some 
extent the nature of the weaving industry. 

Mr. Bosanquet's paper on the obsidian trade 
gives interesting facts to prove that it was 
responsible, in great measure, for the prosperity of 
Phylakopi, and that the subsequent decline of "the 
trade was followed by the abandonment of the 
settlement. 

“The volcanic glass called obsidian has been 
used in many parts of the world as a material for 
knives, arrow - heads, and other implements. 
Melos, being the principal, if not the only, source 
from which this useful substance could be ob- 
tained by the people of the .Egean, seems from 
very early days to have had commercial relations, 
not only with the neighbouring islands and the 
Greek mainland, but with the coast of Asia Minor, 
and even with Egypt. This regular intercourse 
and the prosperity resulting from it must have 
done much to foster the vigorous local civilisation 
revealed by the excavations at Phylakopi." 

Mr. Mackenzie closes his paper with the 
following : “ All the evidence, then, encourages us 
to conceive the Minoan sea power as a sort of 
xEgean League, that in the earliest phases of its 
history may have grown by successive acts of 
forced absorption into the sphere of influence ot 
the League, but was ultimately established, as was 
inevitable in the case of island societies, through 
the sanction of voluntary incorporation, on friendly 
lines of mutual advantage based on internal 
economy. Of this .Egean League the finds now 
indicate that Melos must have been one of the 
most important members outside Crete. 

“ We have aLo seen that the -Egean civilisation, 
after a long course of development, reached its 
prime in Crete in the early days of the palaces at 
Cnossos and at Ph<estos, and in Melos in the 
period of tlie late second and early and middle 
third cities at Phylakopi, Thus, if we can take 
Melos as typical of the probable course of develop- 
ment in other islands, the trend of that civilisation 
was towards one great period of prosperity which 
in greater or less degree was a uniform pheno- 
menon ail over the .Egean region. But the 
tendency towards decadence rested upon inner 
causes, which equally had their operative effect upon 
the civilisation as a, whole. Besides these, how- 
ever, as we have seen reason to conjecture, there 
were external causes contributory to the general 
process of decline which are not to be sought in 
any one part of the .Egean itself but on the main- 
land of Greece. The final catastrophe, when it 
came, was one which submerged the !Minoan 
civilisation of Crete equally witli that of Melos, 
and the final dissolution of the xEgean League and 
of the hegemony of Minoan Crete was one event 
with the break-up of the xEgean civilisation as a 
whole.” "Akch. C. Bickie. 


TAKING OUT QUANTITIES. 

Quantity Surveyiurj, for the Use of Snivcijofs, Architects, 

Engineers, and Builders. By J. Leaning. Eiftli 

Edition, tensed and enlarged. 8o. Lond, 1904. Price 

‘26s. net. [E. and F. X. Spon, Ltd., 1*25, St) and,} 

Although it is now many years since I had to 
deal personally with “ taking out quantities,” my 
interest in that most valuable adjunct to the pro- 
fession of an architect has lost none of its fresh- 
ness ; and I am of the opinion, shared hy many of 
my professional brethren, that an architect’s educa- 
tion is not complete unless it is accompanied by a 
knowledge of “quantities,” the acquisition of 
which is alike useful to the architect, a tn-otection 
to his employer, and a check upon the occasional 
avarice of the builder. 

Mr. J, Leaning is well known as a quantity 
surveyor, and a book by him upon the subject is 
bound to be well received, particularly when, as in 
the bulky volume before me, it has reached a fifth 
edition. The book is described to be for the use of 

surveyors, architects, engineers, and builders ” ; 
hut it appears to me that some of the information 
given would be better described as for beginners. 
Such elementary items as squaring dimensions 
and abstracting could well have been omitted in 
such a book as this, and perhaps more attention 
paid to other items of detail. For example, on 
pp. 7 and 58, the level at which digging for trenches, 
underpinning, kc,, commences should be stated ; 
on p. 69 — a bricklayer’s bill — “ brickwork in filling 
in of openings, including extra labour and materials, 
cutting and bonding to old ” — is taken at per rod ; 
but all l)onding and drawing toothings should be 
measured separately, as they may materially affect 
the price per rod — occasionally one rod may take 
ten times as much bonding as another. I do not 
agree with Mr. Leaning (p. 88) that the labour 
of cutting and pinning ends of timber or stone is 
about equal to building in ; the ends built in must 
be far cheaper than cutting and pinning. 

On p. 181, window linings are billed at per foot 
superficial ; but it is better practice to measure 
them at per foot run, as the quantity of tongueing 
and angles is affected by the width. On p. 283, 
Mr. Leaning has omitted to state that the weight of 
copper should be given. On p. 251 the bill of girders, 
kc,, suggests that the “ depths ” govern the price. 
They do to a certain extent, but not for the sections 
stated ; and no mention is made of the width of 
iianges, an important factor when they are wide. 
The clause on p. 331 for “ taking up or undoing 
any portion of the work ” should have added to it 
“and making good after same.” The paragraph 
on p. 384, referring to reducing cost of building 
by reducing its length, should have been more 
carefully drawn, there being a number of items in 
the tender not affected by the reduction in length 
of building, such as stairs, sanitary works, kc. 
The suggested clause on p. 428, that “no allowance 
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will be made for of protit on omit red work,” 
is unfair to the builder, as he may tender tor 
Cl 0,000 worth of work, and be compelled to 
execute c 2.000 worth at the same rate. 

The portions of the book devoted to '-prices,” 
“arbitration,” and the "law as it atiects quantity 
surveyors ” are exceediipitly useful, and alto,cether 
the work is one which retiects credit upon Mr. 
Leaning, not only for its general useful ne-<s, but 
for the x^atience and time which must have been 
consumed in its production. 

In any future edition Mr. Leaning might with 
advantage endeavour to enforce the desirability ot 
more unijormittf in practice ; we all know that 
the methods of some quantity surveyors do not 
coincide with those of others, and builders must 
at times be sorely troubled to price many of the 
slix)shod xn-oductions termed "Bills of Quantities.” 
The work of the quantity surveyor who thoroughly 
knows his business is well entitled to x^i'aise from 
all concerned ; it saves much trouble and litigation 
in the end, and deserves full and adequate re- 
muneration. Architects would do well to decline 
to support the wretched apologies for "quantities " 
frequently sent to the builders’ offices ; and qualified 
quantity surveyors should not be x>arties to the 
degrading terms frequently offered them for their 
work — work demanding scientific building know- 
ledge, severe ax')plication, and personal sound judg- 
ment and discretion. MAi. 'Woodward. " 

AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Ameiican Renai'.sunce : A Rcvuu: or DunieAic A;c/a- 

tecturc ilhistrated hij ninety -sij: half-tone i>Juies. By 

John Wheder Don, Aichited. Mu. Xvir Ytrdc. lUoi. 

F) ice 17s. in London. [B. T. BafYordAA.Hiqh Bolhnm.' 

This is a volume of attractive ax^pearance, and 
its wealth of excellently reproduced illustration^^, 
some hundred or so in number and all x>ossessimt 
a certain amount of interest, compels more than 
passing attention. The binding, too, is artistic, 
and the text is x^^’bited with the wide margins 
beloved of literary connoisseurs ; but, unfortu- 
nately for the enjoyment of the English reader, 
the American sx>read eagle, which is emblazoned 
in gold on the cover, appears, invisibly it is true, 
but none the less insistently, on nearly everv 
page. Frankly this is a book by an American 
architect written for his countrymen, and one is 
reminded that though art has a common language 
it speaks in many dialects, each possessing its own 
individual slang which only the native can fully 
understand. Hence the English reviewer finds it 
difficult to appreciate the author’s treatment at its 
intrinsic value, while it seems hoxxdess to deal 
adequately with his subject in the few x^aragraphs 
of a review when in his opening words he sx)eaks 
of the imx)ossibility of doing justice to its magni- 
ficence, even in its domestic phase, within "the 
limits of a single volume.” 


The fact that the book i^ a recli'ditfr of maga- 
zine articles, which the author assures u^ excited 
sufficient interest to justify reproduction, need not 
militate against its claim for a x^ernianent xhice on 
the book-shelf of the American f)rofessional or 
layman who wi^'lies to xiO'^sebS a letcrence book on 
the history of the Renaissance in liis own countrv. 
The reflections on art— or architecture rather— 
will aLo no doubt afixxal with novelty to the 
American whom the stros of existence has x)re- 
vented keeping p asted with the modern English 
literature on the subject, luit the '^trictures on 
Rudkin, " that old fogey.” Browning, and others 
will hardly serve to commend the author’s 
critici'^ms to the average English reader. 

To some of the author's oxfinions no exeex^tion 
can be taken, a^', for examxffe, his opening xn-emise 
that ju'-t so much as domestic architecture dex3arts 
in an irnper'-onal artificial way from whatever 
relates to or reflects the a:>' 30 ciations connected 
with the institutions of home life, so far it fails. 
According to our author the home one builds mu^t 
presupxiose, by subtle architectonic Gxx>ression, 
that its owner x^ossessed forebears and has in- 
herited heirlooms ; and even if this be not the case, 
for the sake of obtaining the necessary atmosx^here 
WG should imagine that such have come down to 
us with all their associations. " With such 
X^iaration. ’ he continues, "it ''ht^uld be x'x^ssible for 
every cultivated American to axq^roaeh the subject 
of American Renaissance in the true sxnrit of 
understanding. ’ W e ^eem to be not unfamiliar 
with axioms of this kind, and to have met them 
expressed with more of literary charm. 

The author is on less didactic ground when he 
points out that the American Renaissance differs 
from the same ^tyle in many countries of the Old 
M orld in that it has found its exxiression in wood, 
the mo^t availcible material ; ami we agree with 
him that the copying of the earlier timber forms 
in the marble and stone of later and more x^'O- 
speruiis times has resulted in the loss of that 
indefinable charm x^ossessed by the early colonial 
domestic buildings. Whether this early charm is 
really indefinable, and wlietlier it may not be 
exxiressed in the single word “ simxdicity,” may be 
niatter of oxunion ; but certainly, judging from the 
illustrations, it is evi(lent that as the early sinqile 
type gives jdace to tlu‘ later ‘‘ Scaramouedu* ” — to 
use the author s won I — so the charm vanishes and 
the specimens shown become ratlier examjffes to 
be avoidofl tlain models to be imitated. 

Passing on from the Introducti(m, we encounter 
tile difiiculty ot understanding just to which class 
of his countrymen the author is more x'Jarticularly 
addressing himself. If to his brother professionals, 
It is perha])s somewhat indiscreet to advertise the 
fact that, in hi^ opinion, very few modern archi- 
tects are able to give tlie home feeling which every 
dwelling-house should x^issess, and that as a bodv 
they build by the cubic foot alone ; while if he is 
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anxious to appeal to possible clients, it is surely 
equally unwise to refer to them as a class capable 
ot deeming the architect “plumb crazy ’’ who 
would submit them a house really suited to - their 
needs, and whose only requirement is that every 
dollar should be made to show. If this is a fair 
description of the typical American architect and 
client there would seem to be little hope for the 
evolution of a worthy architectural American style. 
Certainly the author admits that he prefers to 
“score bis points” with sarcasm rather than 
flattery, though this idiosyncrasy is suiflciently 
obvious to need attention being drawn to it. But 
sarcasm is a two-edged sword, and its wielder 
might be well advised to abstain from showing his 
own solution of problems — e.<i. the adaptation of 
the French Chateau, Plate LXX VIII.— which he 
implies that his brother piofessionals are unequal 
to solving. As to the ta^te, judged by English 
standards, of the author who can say, even sar- 
castically, ‘‘I suppose an occasional architect is 
annoyed past endurance by somebody who comes 
with an illustration ot a particular ihece of my 
work which has appeared in the magazine request- 
ing that my style be copied," we prefer to expre^^ 
no opinion. 

The book, as we have said and have endeavoured 
to show, is so ob^■iously addressed to an American 
audience, to whom its historical elements should 
appeal, and on whom its peculiarities might not 
grate, that we -should not ha^ e deemed it necessary 
to have referred to it, even at the present length, 
were it not that a casual glance at its illustrations 
might tempt an English student to the extrava- 
gance of adding it to his modest library. Were 
he to do so, we fear he would rind that it occupied 
space which might be more usefully rilied. We 
should prefer to describe it as a book adapted, as 
the author says of Ruskin's Sr^aDie (Did Lilies, to 
be taken up from the drawing-room table when 
one has time to kill. IL A. S vtchell. 

WROFGHT IRONWORK. 

English and Scottish Wunught Iionico}]: : A Sou's nf 
E.vanqdcs of EiuiUsh lioutro/L of the best PoioJs, 
togetheririth most of tJie E.i amphs now existing in Scot- 
lamL With Destrijitiie Te.it. lUj Saileij Seolt Miujdiif. 
Architect, Sirtij-eight Plates of Measiiied Itraicings, 
supidemented bij sooitihtwo Coflotitpe Uept odiutions ot 
Photogiaphs. Imp. foL Lond. 1^04. Price l 3. 'Ss. net. 
[P. T. Batsfoul up High Holboin: 

The volume by ^Ir. Bailey Scott Wurphy has 
added one more to the now lengthening list of 
works on the Renaissance period in England, 
which up to the last few years had been so much 
neglected. Now that one or two large works deal- 
ing with the perked generally have appeared, the 
amplifleation by studies of work'< in the dilierent 
materials is still more interesting and valuable, 
and it would almost appear that the Englisli work 
alone would have given the author ample scope. 


However, this book, including the work of both 
countries, gives a varied selection, though this, 
perhaps, might have been carried further writh 
advantage by devoting fewer plates to the ironwork 
of the two houses Belton and Drayton, which 
alone account for 27 plates out of the 80. The 
drawings are boldly executed, perhaps a 'little too 
boldly for the smaller scale reproductions, which 
do not look so well as the details, where every- 
thing comes out very clearly, and the fully figured 
dimensions of the parts are most useful. The 
studies of the iron balustrading to the stone steps at 
Drayton are helpful. A satisfactory combination 
of these materials is always a difficult problem. 

Of the various gates shown, that to the gravel 
court is no doubt the finest example. The side 
gates are especially happy, but those to the east 
avenue, though quaint, seem decidedly poor both 
in execution and design, and might well have 
made way for another example of English work. 
The ironwork at Belton, which is exhaustively 
portrayed, is nicely balanced and charming in 
detail. The standards in the railings to the main 
avenue, shown on plate 28, and the ramps to the 
piers are well worthy of notice, being eflective 
but of sober design. The charming examples of 
college gateways from Cambridge are too well 
known to need comment ; what always strikes 
one in >tudying them is the advantageous set-otf 
that they get from stone piers as against those 
not thus rianked, and constructed throughout in 
the lighter material. Oxford, too, is a mine of 
wealth for wrought ironwork, and ^Ir. IMurphy 
shows us some fine examples. The Clarendon 
gates are beautiful pieces of work : they show, 
perhaps, to better eflect in the photograph than in 
the drawing ; the wide hatching of the solids and 
the absolute black of the narrow ribs detract from 
an otherwise careful drawing. 

On plate 52 we get two examples of early 
work in the gate to Bishop ^^'est’s Chapel at Ely 
and the grille at ^Vinche^>ter Cathedral, both of a 
Gothic character, and showing a fine contract in 
the diflerent ways of obtaining a good eflect — the 
earlier example by repetition ot one detail, and the 
other by variation in ornament. From Hampton 
Court, of course, some examples are drawn, and it 
is to be regretted that the author did not give us 
some measured detail of Jean Tijou’s magnificent 
gates on the ea^t front as well as the rails to the 
two great stairs. 

The la^t few plates on the English work show a 
collection of lamp brackets, signs, tomb-rails, c\:c., 
all of which are full of intere^^t, some — such as the 
lamp brackets from York opiate 65b and the sign 
of the bell from Melksham [plate 64^ — being parti- 
cularly charming examples. 

The Scotti'^h examples certainly bear out Hr. 
iMurpliy’s contention ot their inferiority to the 
English work ; but they show an entirely diflerent 
character, and make for more naturalistic forms, of 
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which rose, thistle, and oak, as used on the stair- 
case at Caroline Park House, are good examples. 
It is certainly very interesting to compare the 
types from the two countries : though the Scottish 
work is much poorer than that south of the Tweed, 
it is full of suggestion, especially in its freedom of 
detail. Henky Tannek, jvn. 

LIGHTING SCHOOLROOMS. 

The Lighting of Schoohuonis : A Manual foi School 
Boards. Aichi'tects, Siq>eri)itc}idents. aiid Tcacheis. By 
Stiiaft H. Eoice. Ph.D. So. Bond, 10l>4. Pi ice Ss. oj. 
net. [Longmans. Green cC Co.. Patei noster 

This treatise, the work of an American, will be 
found a useful book of reference to those members 
of the j)rofession called upon to carry out school 
work, and especially school enlargements, and 
buildings within the area of our cities. 

There is little in Mr. Rowe's work which the 
expert planner on this side is not already acquainted 
with. Ho^vever, even the expert may be able to 
learn something from Mr. Rowe, and especially 
from a perusal of the chapters dealing with selection 
of site, remodelling old buildings, and testing the 
sight. 

The work is published by Messrs. Longmans A Co., 
and can be obtained for the moderate outlay of 
ds. 6J. xAethur H. Ryan- Texi son. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

GLASGO\Y INSTITUTE. 

Educational Facilities for Young Architects, 

The Glasgow Institute of Architects is closely 
identified with the recently established School o"f 
Architecture in Glasgow, which is to hold its classes 
in the School of Art and the Technical College. 
The President of the Glasgow Institute, Mr. John 
Keppie has been elected a Governor of the 
School of Art, and associated with him on the 
Governing Body of the School are three other 
Fello'ws of the R.I.B.A., all Past-Presidents of the 
Glasgow Institute. 

By a recent enactment of the Court of Session, 
made on the application of the Governors of the 
Technical College, the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects was empowered to elect a representative on 
the Governing Body of the College. The Institute 
has appointed one of its Past-Presidents, a Fello^\ 
of the Royal Institute, to be its representative, and 
Yvith him is associated another member of the In- 
stitute. 

At a conference of the representatives of the 
School of Art and the Technical College, held on 
11th March 1904, a curriculum for a course for a 


Joint Diploma in Architecture was approved of. 
At this conference also a course of study in Day 
Classes, extending over three years, and a similar 
programme of studies in Day and Evening Classes, 
to occupy a period of five years, were arranged. It 
was further agreed that candidates who have satis- 
factorily attended either of the courses of instruc- 
tion or of such modifications of those courses as 
will be published later will be eligible for the Joint 
Diploma in Architecture of the School of Art and 
the Technical College after satisfying the Exa- 
miners appointed by the two institutions. 

The examination ]n Drawing neces<;ary to enter 
the Architectural Classes veill be: (u) ornament 
shaded, from the cast : (/>) a study of a plant or a 
flower from nature. In addition, candidate-, for 
the Joint Diploma must pass a preliminary exa- 
mination in (1) Mathematics, (2) English, and 
(3) Latin ora modern language. The examination 
in subject 3 may be postponed to any date j)rior to 
a candidate’s admission to the Final Examination 
for the Joint Diploma. 

In order fully to meet the demands for higher 
instruction necessitated by this Joint Diploma, 
the authorities of the School of Art, in conjunction 
^nth the Governors of the Technical College, 
decided to appoint a visiting professor, and the 
choice has fallen upon M. Eugene Bourdon, B.A., 
A.D.F.G. M. Bourdon is a Bachelier-es-Lettres 
of the Sorbonne, an Architect Diplome by the 
French Government, and Laureat of the Societe 
Centrale des Architectes. From 1896 to 1900 he 
was Acting Inspector at the Petit Palais of the 1900 
Exhibition, and with M. Ch. Girauit is responsible 
for most of the interior decoration of that building. 
He has worked in New York, where he was asso- 
ciated with iMessrs. Trowbridge and Livingstone 
in carrying out the Astor Hotel. M. Bourdon, who 
speaks excellent English, commences his duties in 
Glasgow in October next. 

As agreed at the conference at Avhich the Joint 
Committee was appointed, it is recognised that the 
teaching of the subject of Architecture throughout 
must be common to both the School of Art and 
the Technical College, Imt that it will be neces- 
sarily taught somewhat difierently in the two 
institutions, the more strictly technical side of the 
subject being dwelt upon in the one, and the more 
strictly artistic in the other. 

The existing Architectural Teaching Stafts both 
at the School of Art and at the Technical College 
are to remain as they are at present constituted. 
Professoi' Gourlay, B.Sc. hi.] continues his work 
at the Technical College under the new arrange- 
ment, while ^Ir. Alexander McGibbon hl.l remains 
Director of Architecture at the School of Art. 

It is expected that the future conduct of the 
newly organised School will be in the hands of a 
joint ^ committee composed of representatives from 
the hchool of Art and from the Technical College. 
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SCEEEXS AXD SCEEENAVOEK IX THE EXGLISII CTIUECTE 

]]y F. Bligh Bond \F.]. 

PART I.— PRE-REFORMATIOX. 

A SPECIAL degree of interest attaches to the hcreens and screen -^vork which form such 
a characteristic feature of our parish churches. Beyond the well-deserved tributes 
of admiration which have been accorded them by students of ecclesiastical art and 
symbolism, on account of their beauty of design, ingenuity, and refinement of workmanship, 
or richness in emblematic detail, they claim a further and a deeper regard as representing a 
feature of liturgical use which, transcending medi^pval times, derives its sanction from the 
Apostolic period, and its origin from a yet remoter source. And when it is realised, too, that 
this venerable landmark of Christian worship has never been entirely lost sight of, but has 
persisted in one form or another throughout the ages of the Church's history, an object 
respected by Protestant and Catholic alike, it may well be said that in the chancel screen we 
have an almost unique survival, and one well worthy to be cherished and preserved. 

The object of this paper is to provide an outline of the development of the screen in its 
various forms, from the earliest to the latest times, and to indicate, as fully as space will 
permit, the several classes of screen- work met with in our churches. 

The rood-screen will be principally dealt with, and chiefly with reference to the parish 
church. Other screens, such as those of the conventual type, have a history of their own, 
and cannot be fully dealt with in the limits of this essay ; neither can the rood-lofts — which 
have also a special derivation, and as to whose form and uses much might be written— receive 
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more than incidental notice here. Having thus prescribed the scope and limits of this paper, 
a brief reference to the origin of the screen ^vill l)e necessary. 

The earliest churches — those of the Orient — were largely influenced by Hebrew traditions, 
the Jewish Temple being the model on which their internal arrangement was based. In the 
Temple veils separated the interior into three main divisions, allocated respectively to the 
people, the priesthood, and the sacred mysteries. The Christian ^‘ecclobia" reflects this triple 

arrangement, the narthex, nave, and sanc- 
^ tuaiT being partitioned oil' in like manner,^ 
veils at first being employed, and later solid 

inner screen, that which* divided 
“ , , : ^ 1. the sanctuary from the nave, at first con- 

[iiw 1..^ sihted of a row of pillars supporting a beam, 

from which the veils were suspended, and 
,'i§, ii drawn or withdrawn according to liturgical 

^ requirements. This beam in its turn sup- 

( ‘"z/ ■ -i ported a row of images, and soon developed 

‘ B. ' "Pi ^o\id iconostasis — practical!}' a wall, 

j containing a central doorway and hagioscopes, 

which has perbisted as a distinctive feature of 
^jt • , - * the Greek and other Eastern churches to the 

^ - present day (see illustration). The iconostasis, 

introduced also into Italy, seems never to 
^ ^ have taken root there, but was gradually sup- 

^ ^ ^ planted by the baldachino, which, in the 

*I III Basilican type of church, provided the neces- 

sary means of veiling the altar. Consequently 
T ' Italian churches after the ninth century 

s.'iniKN- IN A M.uric .iiL'R.ii Ai ( AiHo. ccasc to exhibit anything in the nature of a 

In the foi'ugioiind 1 - the liirlit "urt-uiMlu iilin;/ ilim- irnui ehrur. solid screen to the sanctuary ; and although 

in tlie hackgromid ^eeu the haunr hct<iu‘ ilie -.uk marv, lt i j i j i ^ 

with itc central doorwav ■'hmuihA'l by a cuitaiii. i di e.u. Ii n a tllG COlUlllliar 01* traoeatecl SCreOll, SUCll US WC 

=iiiall hagi()',( ope. Alonir the top ot tin^. -erttn art a -erie- c»f -i. C' l a r i ? • • p i ^ 

paiiicL.i paucu turnuii- ri.o iro,io.ta-i-. ^66 at bt. Mark s, \ eiiice, IS tound, a low screen 

is more usual. 

Thus the old Jewish pattern of interior divisions was soon lost sight of in Rome, and 
was practically eftaced in churches of her communion after the lapse of some centuries ; wdiilst 
in the Eastern churches it persisted in a well-marked manner. The ^'eneral form of churches 
was also modified in Home, on the lines of her already existing' structures, public and private ; 
and what we term the Basilican type of church was the result. 

We have thus the two fountain heads of ecclesiology, Levantine and Roman ; and it is to 
the former that we must look for the (jrigin of our own British typo of church, for Christianity 
was brought to these islands in Apostolic times, and a regular Iwanch of the Church 
constituted here long before the “ peace of the Church " tciabled Rome to proselytise. 

Nothing having survived in Britain f)f the actual structures of our Celtic ancestors, we are 
dependent on such information as may be gleaned from early writings on this point. It 
seems clear from old descriptions that there was a solid screen between nave and chancel, 
having doors in it, these doors being covered l>y veils, and the screen decorated by paintings. 




In the foi'ugioiupl 1- the Inrlit "urt-uit hunbiRg- ilim- iri>ui 
in tlie backL'n)an(l the .■'ulnl haiinr bct<iu‘ ili 

with Its central doorwav ■'hinudml by a cuitaiii. i Ri e. 
=inall hagio',! ope. Aloinr the top ot tha>. sprt'tn arc 
paiiitLii paiicU tornuii'-f rl.f luono-ta-i". 


iri>ui chrnr. 
uc tlic -aiK ruary, 
I Ri eac Ii ?hle n a 
n arc a ■'tries of 
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Such an arrangement is implied in a history by Cogitosus of St, Bridget’s Churcdi at Kildare, 
and in a Gaelic MS. preserved in the Advocates' Library at Edinburgh. For the rest we must 
assume with Scott that they resembled the early Irish oratories in their general characteristics. 
But side by side with these there existed some larger churches built by artificers from among 
the Eoman settlers on a Roman or Basilican model ; and of these some fragments may yet 
remain incorporated with the fabric of later churches, as in theca^eof the Church of St. Martin 
at Canterbury, restored by St. Augustine, of which Bede says that it had originally been 
constructed by Roman believers, thus apparently suggesting a distinction between native and 
Roman workmanship. 

But the Roman type of church never became dominant here. The British tradition was 
destined to survive not only the influence of the Eoman settlers, and the destruction wrought 
by the Saxon conciuest, but even the power of the great revival which took place under 
Augustine and his Italian 
missioners. Certain fea- 
tures of Eoman importa- 
tion — notably the apse — 
are observable in the re- 
mains of some of the 
churches of the earlier 
Saxon period, but in a 
greatly modified form ; 
and the continuit}^ of the 
older traditions may be 
clearly traced in the pre- 
valence of the square east 
end in the later examples 
of Saxon work and in the 
solid barrier or mural 
screen which appears to 
have usually divided the 
nave from the presbytery. 

This screen, in the apsidal . aw. i l au< u-r ui-. ma i a 

churches, generally took 

the form of a triple arcade. There stood unlil ISOL) at Eeciilver an early and perfect instance 
of this ; and before it was taken down a drawing was made, which has fortunately been 
preserved. A slight sketch is here given. The arches were of e(tual size, all having been 
o})en, so far as can be ascertained, to the floor level [^ee llg. 1a, diagram sheet A, p. 'GO]. 
Another instance closely approximating to the Eoman model was that of Eochester, where 
the apse was shallow and the triple arcade may be regarded as the equivalent of the 
arch of triumph *' which in the Basilican churches opens the sanctuary to the nave. 

But in other instances, as in that of Eeculver, already noted, and St. Pancras, Canter- 
bury [tig. *1, sheet A], and still more notalily at Brixworth, the space reserved ^^ithin the 
mural screen is much greater, and suggests that the screen with its triple arcade must rightly 
be viewed, not as a sanctuary screen, but a choir screen ; a feature which may be presumed to 
have acquired increased importance in the sixth century in consequence of the <»rders of Pope 
Boniface (a.d. 533) making distinction between clergy and laity at Mass, and the forbidding 
of the choir to the laity by the Council of Tours (a.i*. olHb — an order repeated by the 
Council of Nantes, a.d. b5S. 
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There is independent corroboration of this theory in an Anglo-Saxon pontifical mentioned 
by Bloxam in support of his contention tliat a “ veil or wall ” was the customary division in 
the early church between clergy and people ; and the remark of Burandus as to the use of the 
veil in this position as a regular adjunct of ritual, although his phrase is metaphorical, has 
been held to suggest that a wall was really customary at this point. In the early Basilican 
churches the clergy occupied seats around the apse, the altar being brought forward to a 
position within the chord of the apse ; but from very early days a different custom seems to 
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have ruled here, the altar heinj; plared nearer the east wall, whilst the rler^w retired to ii less 
elevated position westward of the altar. At Brixworth [tit?. 3, sheet A] there is a marked 
distinction between the preshvterial space, or choir, and the sanctuarv itself, and there was 
here originally a wall between choir and nave, having in it a triple arcade, the central a.rch 
wider and loftier tharr the side arches, and corresponding iir its proportions to the sanctrrary 
arch bev oird, whilst ahove each of the smaller arches was a clerestory window, opposite and 
similar to the small windows still existing in the east wall and flanking the sanctuary arch.* 
George Gilbert Scott, in his “ Essay on the History of English Church Architecture” 
(p. 154), mentions a fact w hich seems to have jjeculiar significance irr connection with orrr 
early church plans. The ‘ Sarurn use ' which in the eleventh century superseded the older 

Rev. C, 1. Watkins, Mo}i<ujroi>h oii Brlxicortli Church. 
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British liturgy, and was designed to incorporate national features of ritual with the order of 
service approved by Eome, provides for two distinct orders of ministry in the church, those 
who serve the altar, and those whose place is in the choir. This distinction, dating apparently 
from far earlier times, would appear helpful in the interpretation of the plans. By the sepa- 
ration of the worshippers under the threefold heads of celebrant, clerks, and people the 
primitive idea of the tripartite division of the “ecclesia ” is once more restored. This had in 
the earliest days the form of narthex, nave, and sanctuary, but with the disappearance of the 
narthex, and with it of any special division of the structure reserved for the penitents and 
catechumens, the old symliolism was in danger of being lost sight of, and indeed in the 
Boman Church this had happened, for the f(jrm of churches there had been simplified to a 
twofold division only, i.e, nave (including choir) and sanctuary. 

The second and later type of Saxon church shows a reversion to British models. It 
exhibits the square east end, and the division between nave and chancel is strikingly 
emphasised, there being but a single opening of very narrow proportions in the wall separating 
the two parts. The most 
perfect instance now sur- 
viving is the Church of 
St. Lawrence at Bradford- 
on- Avon [fig. 1, sheet A]. 

In the Anglo-Saxon ritual 
there was no elevation of 
the Host, but the whole 
act of consecration was 
hidden from the people 
by a veil over the narrow pic 
archway, just as it is in 
the Eastern Church by 
the iconostasis. But al- 
though the single narrow 
opening became generally 
adopted, and may be re- 
garded as characteristic 
of our earlier mediccval 
churches, nevertheless 
the other Saxon model, the triple arcade, seems to have been regarded in some cases as a 
pattern worthy of imitation hv the builders who came after, for we find an almost identical 
arrangement cropping up in churches erected sul)se.iueutly to the Borman period. The reader 
is referred to the sheet of diagrams which has been prepared to exhibit the relationship of 
these and later examples. 

Fig. 1, sheet 13, shows the original arcade at Eeciilver ; tig. 2, that at Capel-le-i erne, 
Kent, xvhere the arcade appears to be of fourteenth-century date, and consists of three openings 
of e(iual span extending from the door upwards. Higher up in the gable wall is another large 
arched opening, which would have furnished the requisite means of communication between the 
chancel and the loft, or “ pulpitum," which would appear to have originally traversed^ the wall 
on its western side. A sketch of the wall in its present state is here given [see page 544]. 

Fig. 8 is a diagram of the arcade at 'Westwell. Kent— a remarkable and graceful instance. 
Here the openings are taller, and there is no trace of any original provision for a loft or gallery, 
although one was probably inserted later. 

The triple arcade at Botlisham [lig. 4j is of later date, and partakes more of the nature 
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of ii screen, iiuismuch as it is not carried 
up solid into the chancel arch, but ter- 
minates just above the springing. 

A more advanced development of the 
chancel arcade ib to be seen at Stebbing 
[tig. 51^], wliere we find the three openings 
combined into one large fenestration en- 
riched with tracery and canojiy-work, and 
containing a special place for the Holy 
hood and its attendant images, the whole 
having an original and ])eautiful effect. 

And lastly there is an even more 
graceful and charming instance at Great 
Bardtield. In the^e two eases the principle 
of the mural screen is preserved in theory, 
but for practical purposes the chancel is so 
completely opened up as to satisfy all the 
re^iuirements of congregational worship. 

The influx of foreign ideas which took 
place with the advent of the Xorman 
builders for a time profoundly influenced 
the type of church building in Britain. 
AVe see in the widened chancel arches a 
temporary weakening of the old tradition. 
But the latter seems soon to have reasserted 
itself, and in the later Norman style we 
And many instances of Norman arches of 
very modest proportions, often showing a 
considerable wall-space on either side. 
Scott says : “ The tradition of a small 
doorway-like chancel arch continued 
through the Norman period on into the 
thirteenth century,” and he states that 
many had altars placed on either side of 
the arch, tlie pisciiuc in some cases remain- 
ing. At Beterchurcli, Hereford, is a stone 
altar slalj on each side of the apse; and 
the same at Urishay, north and south of 
the chancel arch. At Hauxton, Cambs, is 
a narrow chancel arch [tig. 4, sheet A] 
flanked ])y arched recesses, under which 
were side altars. These date from r. 122tb 
At tSouth Shoebury, on each side of the 
tine Norman chancel arch, are large pointed 
arched recesses, before which, without 
doubt, altars once stood ; but whether these 
were closed, as they now appear, or wei*e 
(*pen to the chancel is not certain. 
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The observation of this arrangement very naturally engenders the speculation whether 
the side arches in the triple Saxon arcades above mentioned may not have been furnished 
with side altars. 


Altars of the Holy Eood are a feature of very ancient origin, and were placed at the 
eastward extremity of the nave. The ruins of the Church of St. Pancras show that the side 
openings contained a wall at least two feet high, and were perhaps of the nature of windows 
or hagioscopes ; whilst the central arch, which was much wider, would have alone formed the 
gangWTxy. From the thirteenth century onward the custom of placing altars on either side of 
the chancel opening seems to have been fairly established, and to have become, in the purely 
parochial type of church, an ordinary feature. In some of our churches there are indications 
of this use remaining in the shape of decorations in fresco on the walls by the side of the 
chancel arch. This was one of the earlier forms of alttir-l)aclv. Traces of such paintings 
were discovered at Hauxton, and there 
is fresco-work in a similar position at 
Alveston, Gloucestershire. Occasion- 
ally they are seen on the surface of 
piers in the nave arcade, as at bt. 

Albans. There can be little doubt also 
that the hagioscopes, which were in so 
many instances pierced through the 
chancel wall on each side of the narrow 
early arches, must have l^een con- 
nected with the same use. The hagio- 
scope is a feature associated with the 
iconostasis, or Eastern form of screen, 
on which, as we have seen, the early 
British screens were modelled. There 
is evidence of a great revival of their 
use in the thirteenth and following 
centuries. At first we find them con- 
trived as a makeshift by the removal 
of masonry on either side of the 
chancel arch. Of this nature is the 
curious instance at Baulking, here illustrated, and of vliidi a diagiani is also gi\en [fig. o, 
sheet A]. Later on they become constructional in the walling on either side of the chancel 
arch, and of this many instances survive. Those at Xunney, Somerset, and Poltimore, Devon 



[fig. 6, sheet A], are typical. . i . - • , 

The chancel arch of Norman and pre-Noriiian day> was furnished, it is believed, by an 
appropriate veil or tapestry hanging, forming the third or outermost of that triide series of 
ritual veils of which Durandus speaks as being interposed between clergy and laity. But it 
appears probable that there was, in addition to tlii., some sort of constructional screen- work 
in the chancel opening itself. Wooden lattices, or - cancelli/* luid l)een in u-e in tlie Continental 
churches from time immemorial, and there is no reason to >uppose that they were not equally 
well known here. We have, moreover, evidence of such in the survival of examples at least 
as earlv as the latter part of the twelfth century. The simple wooden screen- work still 
preserved in Eochester Cathedral is of this period, and the wooden balusti-ade at Compton of 
similar date. Such screen-work would have been considered necessary in the wider arches of 
the earlier Norman churches, the later tendency being all in favour of masking the opening 


or reducing it to smaller dimensions. 
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In some churches this tendency was carried still further, and we lind the chancel arch 
positively built up solid wdtb a wall-like screen, having a comparatively small central door- 
w’ay and sidelights or hagioscopes wdthin it. Few of these now exist, as they have proved 
too inconsistent with the ideas of congregational worship associated with the post-Feformatioii 
days; hut at Sandridge we ha\e a fairly perfect example [tig. 7, slieet AF A similar wall with 


t 



openings is mentioned as having existed at Cerne Ahlaas, Dtirset. liefoi-e the restoration, and 
others are spoken of. 

But there is a far more numerous class of churches in which the solid harrier still exists, 
but in a modified form. Instead of being built to the ^\hole height of the arch, the wall is 
terminated at a short distance above the doorway, and sidelights and the l>alance of space left 
open, thus foi'ming the stone screen of familiar appearance. Yet even these screens were in 
all probability surmounted by a partiticm of lighter construction within the tvmpanum of the 
chancel arch, so that to all intents and piu^ioses the l)arrier would have been complete. 
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Instances of these heavy stone screen^ in parochial churches may ])e seen at Higlnvay, 
AMlts [fig. 8, sheet A] : Bradford Abbas, Dorset ; and many other places. They would appear 
to have had in many cases a gallery running across their western face, forming an early type 
of rood-loft. There is evidence of this feature in the upper orifices which at Capel-le-Ferne, 
Sandridge, and elsewhere are still seen above the lower range of openings. The still earlier 
ones at Compton and Melton Constable may have been analogous in their nature, but in the 
latter ease no trace of a balcony or gallery now remains. 

The type of screen with traceried hagioscopes or fenestrations on either side of a central 
dooiway appears to have arrived at it>s full development in the fourteenth century, and two 



perfect and parallel im^tances may ])e given— the one from Brittany, in the exquisite little 
screen of Le Folgdet, and the other from England, in the equally charming screen at Compton 
Bassett, of which an illustration is given above.""' In the former ease the ^ide altars remain, 
and their relationship to the hagioscopes is obviou:^ : but in the latter the altars have been 
removed. Both alike are constructed to support a rood-loft, and they may be re^nirded 
as being typical instances of the earlier type of rood-loft screen, both being double, the 
western face consisting of a triple arcading, and the eastern of the solid mural screen, the 
rood-loft spanning the intermediate space, and being supported upon a stone groining. The 


* Thw taken from nn old litliogiaph published 
before the “ restoiation." The pulpit and lectern are 
modern. The balustrade above the cornice, part or \vhich 
is indicated in the di.nving. was nUo not origimil. liaMiig 
replaced a more ancient balcony of ttone. The wooden 


rails ate now removed, and the lood-lott staiicase built up 
bv the *' i’estorer,'’ to who'^e credit, h<)Me\cr, it mav bo said 
that the detail of the screen ha- been skilfully repaued, 
and the 'Statuettes of the I’wehe Apo-tles ^ucoes^fullv 
replaced in then long -empty niches. 

4 E 
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general form is analogous to the cathedral juhe, or choir screen of the fourteenth century, of 

which Exeter furnishes a notable in- 
stance. 

There are numerous imperfect 
screens of the Compton Bassett type 
scattered over the West of England, 
and these, in the writer’s opinion, are 
really nothing but the backs of what 
once were double screens, and all were 
furnished at one time with their 
arcade to the western side. There is 
Compton Bassett. Plan of Rcdd Screiein. Qi^e of great beautv remaining at Hil- 

marton, and another at Yatton Key- 
nell, both in Wilts. The former has its tm-ret stair within the pier on the north side, as 
Compton Bassett has on the south. There are some in Devon of rather later date, but 
apparently of the same type. That of Awliscombe [fig. 9, sheet A] retains the eastern 
member in a fairly perfect state. But all trace of the western arcade is swept away. The 
magnificent stone ^screen at Totnes belongs to another category— that of the groined single 
screens. 



HKCORATBD M’REEy, < HCIR H. 


Brief mention has already been made of the appearance of wooden screen-work coeval 
with the stone in the twelfth century or earlier. It appears more generally in the thirteenth 
century, perhaps because the ravages of time have not so completely exterminated it. At 
Stanton Harcourt is a wooden rood-screen of simple arcaded design, furnished with the 
customary central doorway. Thurcaston, Kirkstead Chapel, and Old Shoreham provide other 
early instances ; whilst at Harwell, Berks, and Wellcoml)e, Devon, are slightly later screens. 
Those at Northfleet and Leake are fine instances of Early Decorated work. 13ut there are two 
very different schools of design in our ecclesiastical woodcraft. 
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Although the clumsiness of stone proportion gave way to a lightness more appropriate to 
the material, designers were loth to give up those features whose character w’as borrowed from 
stonework — namely, parapets, buttresses, weather tables and drip-moulds, pinnacles and 
battlements — and in some districts the ornamental parts of the design are chiefly composed of 
these objects dwarfed to Lilliputian proportions. This seems a good deal the case with the 
wood screens of the second or middle period — and much of the East Anglian work dates from 
that time. But in the West Country, where we have an abundance of late screens — some being 
immediately pre-Eeformation — there is little or no borrowed or imitative detail of this sort ; 
the features are bold and honest, well adapted to the material. Beads preponderate over 
hollows in the mouldings, and the enrichments all suggest wood or woody fibre and vegetative 
growihs. There is an absence of hard square edges, which, like hollows, never look natural 
in wood. 

In this connection it seems important to recall the fact that it is in the same districts 
wherein w^e find this more natural and real w ay of treating woodwork that the Church has had a 
continuous history from Celtic times, so that older schools of woodcraft might have been per- 
petuated, and the ideas and traditions of Celtic art wuuld have lingered in the imagination of 
West-country men, wLo w^ere largely of Celtic blood. 

The British methods of church building were all based on wood rather than stone con- 
struction, and in the treatment of wood they excelled. The traditional character of their 
ornament is exemplified in the instance from South Pool, Devon, at the head of this paper, in 
which the idea of twisted tendril -work is very strongly brought out in the treatment of the 
cornices. There is a striking similarity between some of this detail and the interlaced 
tendril patterns which we find incised upon early Celtic stonework, and wLich seem to imply a 
web of plaited wicker-work as its originatmg character — such as we may reasonably suppose 
to have formed the basis of the lighter screen or partition work constructed by our Celtic 
ancestors, wiiose ornament w^as almost all of this type." 

But those wiio designed and executed the earlier wuoden screens betray a want of know - 
ledge of the material and of a sufficient familiarity with its capabilities. Their wnrk is 
simply an imitation of stone, with often the same proportions given to mouldings that would 
be suitable in the latter material, and the wnrk appears consequently lacking in refinement. 

Sometimes the wnod is undercut, after the manner of stonewnrk. This is the ease at 
Clapton-in-Gordano, wiiere the wmk is treated in a manner suggestive of fearful labour for 
the unfortunate executant. With the development of the joiner's art in the fourteenth 
century, howwer, the splendid qualities of oak as a subject for fine and delicate carving became 
realised, and in such glorious instances as those of King's Lynn wn see the full realisation of 
the dexterity and genius of the mediaeval wnodcarver. 

Side by side with the development of wnoden screen-work, stone screens took on a more 
open and graceful character, and at last began to exhibit a fatal defect, the converse of that 
early defect of the wooden screens, namely, an attempt to imitate the lightness of timber. But 
the penalty of this must soon have been painfully evident in the fragility of the tabernacle 
work so treated, and in the final resort oak held the field. Thus in the fifteenth century 
the wood screens are found to preponderate vastly over the stone ones. 

Instances have been adduced to show the earlier type of screen and rood-loft, and before 
passing to a later development it may be of interest to see whether the arrangement such as 

* Sir Janies Hall enteitained the theory that all Gothic upon long round poles. A valuable essay bearing on the 
art was only a kind of fossilised basketwork, and he traced “ skeuoniorphic ’ origin of architectuial detail, by Di. Colley 
the origin of crockets and foliaged pinnacles to the vri\\ he found in the Tnv^act ions of the LauMshirc 

sprouting buds of wickerwork twined for ornament s sake and Auti(iUQ.yio.u Society foi lSb9 (\ol. vii.). 
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we have seen at Compton Bassett can ])e parallelled in a wooden ^creen. This would seem to 
be the ease. Hidden away in a secluded nook of the hills that border the valley of the Usk 
is the little Church of Llanelieu, which contain^ a screen of most singular character [see tig. b, 
sheet B]. It is double. On the western part is the familiar triple arcade in oak, the 
character of the detail being decidedly early, probably fourteentli-century. 

But to the east, instead of a solid partition, we lind a replica of the western arcade. The 
interval is ceiled over with a flat sotht, forming a rood-loft. This has ])een despoiled of its 
tlooring, staircase, and western balcony, but is closed in on the eastern side by a close- 
boarded tympanum diapered with dowers on a coloured ground of distemper, and exhibit- 
ing on its western face the rood-beam at a consideralde height above the loft, with a painted 

rood substituted for the more ancient carved 
one, the socket for which may ])e observed 
in the beam. 

The tympanum foriUb a complete bar- 
rier from the rood-loft upwards, but is 
pierced with sundry small quatrefoil and 
other openingb which would have enabled 
its original occupants to view the banctuary. 
The general appearaiice of the screen and 
tympanum i.'^ very remarkable, and from 
its early form possesses exceptional inter- 
est. The photograph here given is taken 
from the western side. It will be noted 
that the balcony front has been removed, 
and the western beam cut bhort at its 
bouthern extremity, so that the depth from 
front to back is not so well represented as 
could l)e <lebired. 

The front arcade of a similar but later 
screen remains at Bronilys. That at 
Htrensham, which retains its painted rood- 
loft, appears to be of similar type, but the 
back screen is gone. The stone arcade at 
Bottisham may perliaps be regarded as 
forming part of an analogous structure. 
In some instances, as at Guilden Morden, 
the altars beneath the rood-loft were entirely enclosed by cancelli ’’ of light traceried screen- 
work, Double screens of this character are not common. Montgomery furnishes an instance, 
and there is another at Edington, Wilts. 

The progress of wooden screen-work in later years may be outlined as follows. Next in 
order to those above descril)ed, and of which Llanelieu is typical, are a series of screens 
having the rood-loft, as at Llanelieu, with its entire projection to the westward, the screen 
forming the support of the floor to the east, whilst to the west a ])eam is provided, running 
clear from wall to wall, though occasionally supported by struts, where the bearing was long, 
as at Llanwnog. The suggestion of an arcade disappears, however. The soffit of the loft is 
usually a hat coving panelled in compartments. A perfect instance of this type of screen 
survives at 8t. Margaret s, Herefordshire, and another, of very different detail, at Shering- 
hani, Norfolk. In each case tlu* U)ft is complete. The extremities of the western beam are 
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usually supported l)y carved corbels, sometimes, as at Sheringham, exhibiting grotesque 
monsters carved in the spandrels. The beam is generally enriched on its western face with a 
series of pierced hollow carved bands of the “vine-leaf” order, held in a casement moulding. 
The beautiful screen at Patricio [fig. 10, sheet A] is of this type, and still retains its ancient 
stone altars, which are mentioned as having stood also at Llangwm Isaf, in Monmouthshire. 
Following this comes a type of screen of which numerous examples survive. In this we find 
the screen no longer forming the extreme eastward support of the loft, but placed centrally 
below it, and there is a tendency shown to give a more decided rise to the soffit, so that the 
coving becomes a feature of importance. These lofts, like the foregoing, are usually wide, 
and some, as at Llanwnog, are furnished with struts for intermediate support under the 
beams east and west of the screen. From this it is but a small step to such examples as those 
of Christian Malford, Wilts ; Ashchurch, Gloucester ; or Willand, Devon, where the coving 
has a considerable vertical height and is a striking feature ; thence to those screens where it 
becomes intersected for a portion of its height by groins, as at Pan worth, Bramfield, Conway, 
Astbury, Ac., the upper or continuous portion being divided into richly traceried panels by 
intersecting ribs ; and finally the fully groined screens whose fan-like vaulting forms so 
exquisite a feature in the West -country examples. 

It seems probable that this last and most beautiful development of English pre-Eeforma- 
tion screen-work was the natural outcome of the use of the arcaded form of tracery head 
within the square, as we see it in some of the earlier screens. Examples of this feature 
are met with in all parts of the country. 

The effect of the groining as we find it in England is perhaps unsurpassed for beauty by 
any other form, and in no country has it been carried to anything approaching the perfection 
in which we find it here. The groined soffits of the Breton screens are coarse and clumsy by 
comparison. Some of the best examples are those in Devonshire, where the panels between 
the groin ribs are usually filled with sunk tracery ; but occasionally, as at Hartland, Burring- 
ton, and elsewhere they are embossed with foliage, grapes, pomegranates, Ac., carved in low 
relief, giving a rich effect ; and now and then, as at Atherington, Marwood, or Poltimore, a 
delicate Renaissance treatment takes the place of the fruit and leaves. 

An illustration is given [p. 550] of the west side of the screen at Marwood. It was originally 
surmounted by a sumptuous gallery front, with carved statuettes, which disappeared within 
living memory. 

Although Devonshire is the county richest in gi-oined screens, the parts of Somerset 
adjoining can also boast of a large number. The type of detail varies in different localities, 
and for a description of those in Devon readers are referred to the Transactions of the Devon 
Association for 1902 and 1903— especially to the latter number— in which the writer has 
attempted a classification. 

There is a type of singular beauty and refinement in South Somerset, exemplified in the 
screen at High Ham, than which it would be perhaps impossible to find any work of more 
exquisite refinement and graceful design in the whole M est Countiy. Anothei gioup of 
beautiful screens occurs in the Dunster district, and an illustration is heie gi\en in the foimof 
a measured drawing of the old screen of St. Andries, West Quantoxhead— which possesses some 
interest, inasmuch as it has been lost to sight for upwards of forty-six years, having been stowed 
away in the squire’s lumber-room ever since the church was rebuilt. Through the courtesy 
of Sir Alexander Acland Hood the writer was enabled to bring it once more to the light of 
day and take measurements of it. His attention was first drawn to it by reading a descrip- 
tion in an early publication of the Camden Society, *’A few Words to Chmch Buildeis, in 
which this screen was recommended as a model for imitation. The scieen is faiiE complete. 
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though in fragments. The ores tings alone are missing, and have been supplied in the drawing 
according to conjecture. 

Cornwall appears to have possessed at one time an abundance of groined screens, but 
vandalism has been so horribly rampant in that county that practically only two or three 
remain. St. Ewe has one of the best. The work is rough, not approaching that of the 
Devon screens in iiuality. As we enter the southern and midland districts we find a marked 
decrease in the number of the groined screens. One reason would appear to be that the 
churches of the more central and southern counties were not so systematically rebuilt in the 
fifteenth century as were those of Somerset and Devon, and thus the older arrangements for 
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the most part were perpetuated. But as we approach the eastern counties we again enter 
into a promising field. 

At Edlesborough, Bucks, and Bedbourn, Herts, are fine groined screens, each presenting 
a marked peculiarity of type and of considerable merit. At Bedbourn the groining is 
perforated, giving a very light effect, suggestive of filagree-work. 

Further east we find large numbers of screens in Norfolk and Suflblk bearing evidences 
of having once possessed a groined coving, ))ut of limited size, and probably of less elaborate 
nature than the West-country screens, the East Anglian work being earlier. 

Screens of the Norfolk pattern are of entirely different character from those of Devon, and 
as these represent the two leading types of English screen-work a brief comparison may not 
be here out of place. The lights are taller and narrower than those of Devon, and are far more 
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open, there being in the majority of instances no tracery mulliuns ; but the arcades are 
garnished with a double-feathered cusping, of minute and delicate character : whilst the heads 
of the openings are filled with a erochetted ogee canopy starting from a little below the 
springing of the arch. Devonshire screens, on the other hand, have their fenestrations 
subdivided generally into four sections Ijy small mullions, which carry a closely reticulated 
tracery head. 



The difference in the character of the mouldings and other small detail has already been 
noted, those of East Anglia being much more imitative of stonework features in attenuated 
form than those of the West ; but they have a feature in common in the painted figures of 
saints, prophets, sibyls, Ac., which adorn their lower panels. Yet there is the greatest possible 
divergence in respect of the quality of the paintings in the two districts ; for whereas those of 
Norfolk are refined works of art, frequently of a masterly character, their effect heightened 
with gold and with the relief of embossed designs, those of Devon are mostly of rude and 
conventional design, coarse in execution, yet picturesque in their ugliness, and very valuable 
in their antiquarian merits and their symbolism. They have been made the subject of an 
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able monugraph by Mr. C. E. Key^er, E.S.A. {Archaolofjta, voL Ivi.). The tact that in thebe 
later sereeiib the serieb of iiainted panels ran the whole length of the bcreens seemb conclusive 
evidence that no altars could have been attached, as in the earlier screens, to their western 
side. Where altars existed in the nave they must have been independent of the screens, 
unless the very elaborate i)ier casing which in some instances broke the contmuity of the 
screens with its rich niches and canopy-work may have served as the reredos for an altar. 
At North Molton, at the extreme southern extremity of the rood-screen, is a semi- 
hexagonal projection to the westward, which would appear to have been the support of an 
image connected with some shrine. At Bradninch statuettes still remain on the pier casings. 
There would appear to have been in many cases altars upon the rood-loft itself. Eecords 
testify to this fact,"' and there remain structural evidences in the piscince which survive in 
the walls of the loft : some are mentioned by Bloxain, who was of opinion that they were 
very common in England, not only upon the lofts, but ])eneath them, to the west of the 
chancel opening. 

But the altars, which in the earlier churches appeared either against the western 
face of the screens or against the walls immediately north and south of them, were usually 
relegated in the later churches to special chantry chapels, of which we have abundant instances. 
The later churches were more frequently aisled than those of earlier date, and we often lind 
that where the nave alone is aisled, as at Bennington, Cliffe Pypard, and elsewhere, the 
easternmost bay of each aisle is enclosed by screen-work, forming a rectangular junction with 
the rood-screen on its western side, and in these enclosures lie the altars. 

In churches of the Devonshire type, where the aisles generally flank the chancel as well 
as the nave, the rood-screen runs in a continuous line from north to south, dividing off the 
nave on the one side from the chancel and the chantries on the other, whilst the latter are in 
their turn divided from the chancel by parclose screens, often of distinctive and beautiful 
design, the special gift of the donor of the chantry. 

The arrangement at Eanworth [fig. 11, sheet A] is typical of those churches of which 
perhaps the majority were not aisled, but were provided with a wide nave, allowing a 
considerable wall space on either side of the arch. At Eanworth not only the altars remain, 
but their fine reredos work — a continuation of the character of the screen. 

It will be convenient here briefly to summarise the types of screen-work which have been 
spoken of. First there is the mural screen, of which the prototype is the triple arcade of the 
Saxon Church ; seen later again as a triple arcade, then finally as a traceried fenestration, as 
at Bardfield [p. 542]. Next there is the narrow chancel arch with hagioscopes and side altars, 
leading to (1) a wall with central door and side lights, then (2) to the stone screen with central 
door and side lights within a widened arch, (8) to wooden screens of similar form, and finally 
(4) to open screen -work across nave and aisles. 

In all cases hitherto dealt with in this paper the principal opening in the screen, be it 
arch or door, has been in the centre, and the altars, if any, on either side. 

This arrangement has principally had reference to parochial or non-monastic churches. 

There remain yet to be considered a class of screens which are more frequently found in 
connection with those churches (numerous in this country) whose naves were devoted to 


* For the following extract from the Lichfield recorcL 
I am indebted to the Rev. R. M. Serjeantson, of North- 
ampton : — “ Bishop Scrope founded a chantry called the 
Chantry of Richard 11. , at the altar of the Holy Cross o)i 
the rood screen of Lichfield Cathedral. Bi-'hop Burghill 
in 1409 changed the site of the chantry to the altar of n 
newly constructed chapel by Bishop Bcrope’s tomb near 


the High Altar, because of the peril incurred by an old 
pri(‘st or one in bad health celebiating on the rood loft, 
and because the faithful who were weak and infirm could 
not come to the altar of the Holy Cross without bodily 
inconvenience'’ {Lichfield Episcopal Registers. Burghill. 
f. 206). 
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parochial use, whilst their choirs and transepts formed the chapel of a college of monks. The 
rood screen in these churches is of solid construction, built at the east end of the nave, and 
forming a complete wall of 


separation between the two 
churches. Against the 
centre of the screen stood 
the parish altar — that of 
the Holy Eood— or, as it 
was termed, the Jesus Altar, 
whilst on either side was a 
doorway, used for proces- 
sional purposes. This ar- 
rangement may ])e seen at 
St. Albans, Crowland, 
Ewenny Priory, Bolton 
Abbey, and other places. 
The same feature existed 
at Dunslalde and Brecon. 
But occasionally, as at 
Dunster, the parish church 
is found divided from the 
monastic l)v a screen of the 
ordinary type with central 
doorway. 

In addition to the rood- 
screens, single or double, 
which were an invariable 
feature of English churches, 
there were, in the larger 
cliurches at all events, 
secondary screens marking 
off the limits of choir and 
sanctuary, just as the I’ood- 
screen determined the 
limits of nave and choir. 
Such secondary screens 
have not survived so fre- 
quently as the rood-screens 
— few indeed are left. 
There is one at St. David's, 
another at Ewenny, whilst 
at Edington the sanctuary 



screen with its loft has 


T ws TO i K P r Vi'' V . ^ \ \ r T r A n Y r, Fr\ 


survived, and the rood- 

screen has disappeared. This appears to be the case in the Church of law stock, De\ou, 


The early introduction of thw fouii of scieen appears 
trom a pas-^a^e quoted by Bloxam. which occurs in the 
account .itnen by Clersabe of the de-'truction and repair ot 
Canterbury Cathedral in the lattei part ot the twelfth 


century, Gerva^e ^ay^- : '* iTilpitum vero tuiiein iiredictam 
(he is speaking of the central tower) ** a navi quodammodo 
'^eparabat. et ex parte navis i)i ’medio 'Siok’altare Sancta^ 
Cruci^ habebat.’ 

4 F 
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w'here a light and lofty screen, obviously never meant to sustain a loft, spans the arch 
at the east of the crossing. Such a secondary screen also existed at Dunsta])le, and 
until a few years ago at Brecon — of which an illustration has l^een preserved. Otliers are 
mentioned at St. ^lartin's, Colchester, and the Churches of Brilley and Michaelchureh in 
Hereford. 

The sanctuary screen seems occasionally to have supported a loft, as well as the rood- 
screen, so that in some churches there would l)e two lofts. In churches of the usual 
parochial type, having nave and chancel, the latter would be situated about half-way down 
the chancel, over the gradus chori.’’ As to it^ uses it seems obvious that its primary use 
would have been as a support for the Lenten Veil, which was preserved as a feature in the 
English ritual down to the time of the Eeformation, being dropped across the chancel at thi^ 



■>( AND KOoD-Dol r, ^lAVIllTnN i HUFJ. H, DL'VDV. 

point. Others have conjectured that the presence of a loft over the sanctuary screen 
indicates a place for images or relics. It was probaldy also a support for tapers, like the 
rood-loft. 

In the case of Postling Churcli, Kent, there are evidences of a narrow loft having run 
across the sanctuary, supported on two beams, but without a screen below, whilst the rood- 
beam traversed the church at some distance to the westward.'^ The following passage is 
quoted from CutPs Dictwnarij oj the Church of Encjland: — ^‘Besides the screen, which 
was universally interposed between the chancel and the nave of a media*val churcli, there 
are also some examples of a second screen between the sanctuary, or sacrarium, and the 
chancel’’; and the following, from Fosbrooke’s British Moiachism, which mentions the 
High Altar, with the pix or Host hanging under a silk tester with curtains, and with the 
cross and screen full of pictures or statues behind it, or a beam over it, sustainmg images and 
relicsf' 

^ See Mono^^aph on Postling Church, hy A. D. Cheney, F.R.Hia S. in the Hone Cmmties Maintzine for July 1903. 
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The same author makes separate mention of the rood-loft or gallery across the nave, 
where were the images of the Crucilixion, Mary, and John, and sometimes of saints on either 
side, and where the musicians played'^ The writer has italicised the last words, as 
indicating what may be regarded as the principal function of the rood-loft in the English 
parish church — a point upon which he must refrain from further enlarging here, as it would 
open up too large a question. 

A propos of the tester with its silken curtains, which recalls the Eoman baldachino, this 
is a feature which has entirely disappeared from our mediaeval churches, and may be regarded 
as one never common in them, and not indigenous to this country. But it may be interesting 
to note that prior to the restoration of Goosey Church, Berks, there was an ancient tester 
or baldachino over the altar painted with emblems of the Passion. This unfortunately 
disappeared during the restoration by the late George Edmund Street many years ago. 

Screens and rood-lofts were erected in ever-increasing numbers towards the clobc of 
the fifteenth and during the first three decades of the sixteenth century, and upon them was 
lavished all the choicest work that imagination could devise or dexterity achieve. Then 
came the Pieformation, and the downfall of their glories ; yet amid the wreck of all 
ecclesiastical art the screen continued to be held in estimation, and persisted as a 
feature of our churches. But of the vicissitudes and changes they underwent the writer will 
treat in a future contribution. 
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Conduit Street, London, \V., I 5 iii Ocr . 1904. 

CHRONICLE, 

Plenum Ventilation and Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast. 

The following is the communication received 
from Mr. Bibby which was referred to in the issue 
of the Journal of the 24th September : — 

ntJi 1904. 

The startling allegations published in the Jour- 
nal of the E.I.B.A. for the 27th August, respect- 
ing my^criticisms of the arrangement:? of the above- 
named hospital, demand a reply in detail : — 

1. Instead of overstating the consumption of 
coal in the new hospital as compared with the old 
one, I discover that I have erred the other way, a^ 
is proved on page 48 of the Annual Report of the 
hospital for the year ending 81 st December 1808, 
which shows 115^ tons as the average (juarterly 
consumption of coal in the old hospital during the 
first three-quarters of the year, while the amount 
for the last quarter alone is there given at 7l6h tons 
for the new hospital, and during the u,‘?e of the 
plenum system of ventilation. 

This Report gives the number of available beds 
as being 204, but since its publication I have been 
informed by the superintendent that there are 
only 190 available beds in the new hospital ; the 
old hospital had 196 available beds. 

It is obvious therefore that the figures I gave 
^ ho wing the enormous increase in the coal bill 
ought to have been much higher, but throughout I 
have avoided making assertions until I wa-? in a 
porsition to supply proof^^ : any one who may be 
interested can ascertain, from what has been pub- 
lished in this Journal, that all my statements rc 
the consumption of coal are fully warranted ])y the 
published reports of the hospital authorities. 

2. I am charged by Messrs. Henman A Cooper 
and Lea A Son with the authorship of an appre- 
ciative ” article, published so late as last year in 
The Local Gocernnient Journal, on the subject ot 
Plenum Ventilation. 

There is not in the article in question a word to 
justify the assumption that I gave the slightest 
approval of the plenum system ; on the contrary, 


at the opening of the article 1 clearly premi:?ed 
that I only favoured systems of ventilation which 
depend upon the most simple and natural means 
pos>iiile, and what followed was chieliy a descrip- 
tion of the plenum system ; but I have written, 
for the Journal in question, about ninety articles 
in ^e\eiiil of which were ‘‘ appreciative remarks 
on natu)ti‘ ventilation. 

8. The :;tatement that the system of plenum 
ventilation in this hospital had been tried 
^•thoroughly," both in winter and suiuuier, i- 
incorrect, inasmuch a:? the hospital had nut been 
open for anything like a year when the Board of 
Management so reported ; and the hospital wards 
are still unopened as regards one-third of the 
accommodation. But, in any case, it should be 
noted that this Board includes a large number of 
ladies and clergymen, with a few medical men, who 
are inure or less responsible for permitting the 
introduction of the system of ventilation adopted, 
and, presumably, predisposed to speak as favourably 

they could of that which they had coii'-ented to. 

(Yet it is diihcult to beheve that many of those 
concerned are not fully aware that the plenum 
system ot ventilation has recently been speLialbj 
prohibited hy the aitthoiitics of the great hospital 
to be erected in Manchester — here the architects 
competing were expressly forbidden to include the 
^y^tem a jiart ot their schemes !) 

4. It is suggested in the letter of Me:?srs. Henman 
A Cooper and Lea A Son that the defects I pointed 
out re the ventilation of the operating-rooms of 
this hospital did not exist, but that the odours of 
chemicals pos-ibly arose from the dresses of the 
nurses, Ac. I can only say that when the operat- 
ing-door was thrown open, I being near, there was 
a rush of icarin air from the room to the corridor, 
carrying with it the smell of anaesthetics. (It is 
common to find the temperature of operating-rooni'? 
to he kept higher than in other parts of hospitals, 
hence, possibly, the failure manifested at the time 
of my inspection.) 

0 . My remarks re the lack of windows and 
pleasant outlooks will lie seen to be fully justified 
by a reference to the Journal of the R.I.B.A. for 
the 19th December last, where, on page 98, will be 
found a complete plan of the windowless walls of 
the wards. 

b. The architects and engineers of this hospital 
direct attention to the relative costs of each case 
during the year 1902 and 1908, and give the 
number of cases treated during 1902 as being 
2007 ; this is quite wrong, as may bo seen on 
page 14 of the Annual Report for the year ending 
last December, where the number is correctly 
given as being 2,160; therefore the cost per case 
should have been stated as jt'4 Bn. 10c/., and not as 
given by Messrs. Henman A Cooper and Lea 
A Son at ok4 IBn. ^d. (The cost per heel for the 
old hospital in 1902 was .t'47 176*. Qd . ; but by the 
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end of the following year it had increased to 
nearly or quite £52 per bed, and although the 
plenum system of ventilation had only been in 
use for about one quarter.) 

The general arrangement of these Irish hos- 
pital reports compares unfavourably with those 
issued in connection with most English insti- 
tutions of a similar description ; but had the 
architects and engineers examined the annual 
reports of their hospital in Belfast with care, 
they could not have failed to detect certain 
inaccuracies and some contradictory statements, 
which appear to have misled them. 

Geoege H. Bibby. 

Pobf script (/vceUTcf 'IStli Septenihc)'). 

Since writing the above, Colonel Deane, the 
Superintendent of the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Belfast, has informed me that the actual con- 
sumption of coal during one complete year, in the 
new hospital (ventilated by the plenum system), 
amounted to 1,712 tons ; as there are, according 
to the same authority, 190 available beds in the 
hospital, the consumption of coal has reached the 
enormous amount of over nine tons per patient's 
bed. But when the whole of the 300 beds become 
available the rate per patient's bed would be 
reduced to about six tons ; pyocidnij that the 
same amount of coal foiDul to he bu.jficieiit for 
the full hospital as for the hospital only two 
thuds iwcupied. This remains to be proved. 

G. H. B. 

[The Editor is informed by Mr. Bibby that he 
considers the communication which appeared in 
the issue of the 27th August last contains matter 
which is a libel upon him. The Editor did not so 
regard any part of the communication, or it would 
not have appeared in the Journal ; and he regrets 
that anything which could be understood by any 
one as making any imputation upon Mr. Bibby 
should have been published.] 

School of Art Wood-carving. 

The School of Art Wood-carving, South Ken- 
sington, which now^ occupies rooms on the top 
floor of the new building of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, has been 
re-opened after the usual summer vacation, and it 
is intimated that some of the free studentships 
maintained by means of funds granted to the 
School by the London County Council are vacant. 
The day classes of the School are held from 10 to 1 
and 2 to 5 on hve days of the week, and from 
10 to 1 on Saturdays. The evening class meets 
on three evenings a wnek and on Saturday after- 
noons. Forms of ap])lication for the free student- 
ships and any further particulars relating to the 
School may be obtained from the manager. 


Obituary. 

We regret to announce the decease of the follow- 
ing members : — 

William Henry Arber, elected Associate 1878, 
Fellow 1898. 

Edward Baldwin John Knox, M.Inst.C.E., of 
Cape Town, South Africa, Associate, elected 1877. 

James Lewis Thomas, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Hun. 
Associate, elected 1897. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
The Royal Architectural Museum. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, in his Presidential Address 
at the new home of the Architectural Association 
in Tufton Street, Westminster, on the 30th ult., 
referred to the valuable possession the Association 
has in the unitjue collection of cajsts and models 
which passed into its custody along with the pre- 
mises of the Royal Architectural Museum. In the 
educational work of the Association these objects 
will be of the utmost value, and the task of arrang- 
ing them in proper chronological sequence has 
already been commenced under the able direction 
of Mr. W. G. B. Lewis. A revised catalogue of 
the contents of the Munluiu is also in contempla- 
tion. Under the new order of things the Museum 
will be found not only more generally helpful to 
the architect, but, what is perhaps even more 
important, it is likely to awaken the interest of the 
general public in architecture and be of educative 
value to them also. 

The New Premises Fund. 

The indebtedness of the Architectural Associa- 
tion for its new premises reached a total of 
u 10,000. Of this amount over i 5,000 has been 
subscribed, and [a generous donor has offered a 
further sum of ui,000 conditionally upon the 
balance being raised [before the end of the Session. 
The President of the Association appeals to the 
profession and to all others who are interested in the 
advancement of architecture for help to clear oft’ 
this debt. 

Control of Street Architecture. 

Referring in his Address to the great building 
schemes which are changing the character of whole 
districts in London, Mr. Guy Dawber says : The 
most conspicuous feature in this new architecture is 
its entire absence of uniformity or consideration of 
surroundings. Architects, with varying success, 
have given rein to their imaginations without allow- 
ing themselves to be controlled or influenced in 
any way by neighbouring buildings ; so that our 
streets present a want of character and scale which 
is singularly unsuitable in a city such as this. 
That this should be the case where many of the 
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buildings individually are most admirable is lament- 
ablet and I cannot help thinking that it is a matter 
for regret that in this country we have no Ministry 
of Fine Arts, or some consultative committee on 
art who could advise when sites come into the 
market, or buildings are pulled down, as to the 
form the rebuilding should take, or what improve- 
ments or modifications in the design would con- 
duce to the future dignity and beauty of the city. 
It is, perhaps, too much to hope that the London 
County Council will control the capricious talents 
of architects and builders in Aldwych and Kings - 
way, but the greatest opportunity of recent years 
will be lost if such sites are allowed to be covered 
with individual erections — the creations of com- 
mercial syndicates, too varied in style and material 
to give any dignity or character to their environ- 
ment. The recent changes in the Strand have 
proved that a great deal of the beauty of St. 
Mary’s came from the fact that the church was so 
well fitted in style and size to the j^^osition in which 
it was built, and to the height of the houses around 
it. I venture to think this essential principle is 
not sufficiently regarded in most of the new build- 
ings we see on all sides. This feeling uf inequality 
and lack of proportion is more noticeable in our 
street architecture than in anything else : there is 
no settled tradition in building ; no definite aim or 
standard in view ; and all treat different things in 
different ways, and the loudest and most garish 
edifice attracts the most attention.” “ Without 
doubt all this variety, this diversity of idea and design 
which we see everywhere throughout the country, 
is attributable to our lack of architectural educa- 
tion in the past — we have not learned in any school, 
nor on any method, and hence our architecture. 


like our training, is individual and haphazard, every- 
one building what best suits his taste, just as cmr 
students study or pick up their ideas in a like 
manner.” 

Building By-laws, 

Referring to the building restriction.^ now en- 
forced in nearly e^ery part of the kingdom, Mr. 
Guy Dawber say^ : — “ The public do not reali;?e 
in the lea<t the baneful and cram2»ing effect they 
are producing. Buildings in cities and populous 
town^, mu.^t of nece^^ity be under conditions, but 
in country districts these restrictions should be 
relaxed, as the circumstances are entirely different. 
That the same rules framed originally for dealing 
with buildings in crowded cities should be applied 
indi'^criminately all over the kingdom, and that 
only certain materials should be used in particular 
ways, not only tends to make our architecture life- 
less and unin tere.s ting, but causes the neglect and 
discouragement of many of the old crafts and 
methods of building that made our country dis- 
tricts jncturesque and interesting. It is now 
frequently only on large inuvate estates that liuild- 
ing can be carried on without interference, for, 
owing to the extended powers granted to the Urban 
and District Councils and the ^nde areas they 
cover, properties miles away from the nearest 
town or village, and in many cases entirely isolated, 
are now comj^elled to conform to these vexatious 
restrictions. Surely the time has come when 
some broad and sensible regulations should be 
made, and these unnecessary and mechanical by- 
laws modified, which are of little use in preventing 
jerry building, but which harass all good designers, 
besides adding largely to the cost.” 
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